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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


The present version ©f the first vnlome of GrtesMixekf 
Dtnh^hnA been rendeied directly froni the Genniui edition 
of t8p6^ published by Veit & Compuy of Ldpsic which 
was plaeod in my hands itt June, 1S99. In the late* stages 
of my work 1 have incuned a constdetable obligation to 
the DOthorr, whose fDasteriy knowledge of Ejiglish has 
helped to purge the juroof-sheets of my tniitslatioii from 
the enocs into whidi I had been betrayed. The oonfidcnce 
with which I now present it to Enghsh teadent is largely 
due to the fact that every doubtful point has been 
thoroughly discussed in proof and nmse between Professor 
Gompen and myself. In no single instance has be failed 
to make hts meaning dear to me, and 1 must take the 
sole respoosibtlity for any errors that may remain. I 
welcome this nppoitunily, too, of expreBsii^ tny cordial 
thanks to Frau Professor Gomperz, whose interest in the 
book and complete command of its subject have been of 
tbc utmost service to me throughout the course of my 
laboius. 

It would be a work of superetogatioR on my part, 
though It would add considenbly to my pleasure, to 
Introduce this book to English scholars j but 1 may at least 
expross the hope that 1 have not been entirely unsuccessful 
in conveying in the English language something of the 
brilliance and charm of style which the author's German 
readers rceogniee and admire in his own. In many of the 
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fiassages i^uoted fay Preles^ Gompen from PUto and 
Thucydides I have availed myadf of the renderhigs by the 
late Dr< jowett, now the pro pe rty of Balllol College, Oaford, 
and I am glad to acknowledge the benefit which my work 
has derived from tbcin. 

The second voluncte of " Greek Thiakera,” desUng mainly 
with Soantee and Plato^ will. It is hoped, be pnblliibed in 
the course of this year; and stoce, to my regret. 1 ant net 
at telanre to continue the work myselC steps have already 
been taken to find a competent ttamiator. Hie third 
vclmne of the German edition wiU Include the author’s 
indexes, but 1 have thovg^ it advisable to supply the 
present instalment of the work with a provisional index 
of subjects and nam^ 1 should add that, in translating 
the notes and addition to this volume, I bav<^ with the 
author's ssinctioa, intioduccd sundry technical change^ 
chiefiy In rderenoe to English books or to foreign works in 
Engltsh editwos. In the instance of Zeller’s PAilift^kU 
Atr Gtitthen, 1 have made an exoeption to this practice, 
Professor Gompert quotes tiniforinly from the last German 
edition of that work, which has been considerably modified 
Bud enlarged since the English rendering was effected. 

U M. 
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Jrnm, I, jgou 






AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


My id the pre»it imdertakitig ie to compose ft 

compnibeoftive pFctnre of the deportment of knowledge Eo 
which, during several decodes past, I have been at pains 
to titcrease the material and to sift the problems. The 
work, which snmmarizea the Iftbotus of a lifetime, will he 
complete in three volumes, and will, it is hoped, be 
accessible to wide drd|» of oiltivaLed rtsders The point 
of view fiom which I l^ve written is not that of any ono' 
sided and cjcchisive schooL I endeavour to do equal 
justice to the different tendencies of andent thought, every 
one of which has contributed its port to the complete 
strocture modem Intellectual civilisation, to consider 
them all impaitialty, and to judge them fairly. The 
historical relief in which the narrative is set will nert be 
unduly contrftcted, and its subjective features will be con¬ 
fined toempbasiring what la essential as sharply as possible, 
and to sundering as thoroughly as possible what is mrduring 
and tugnificont frmn what is indid*aeat and transient. 
Portions of the story of religion, of litcfaiure, and of the 
special scteoces, indispensable to an understanding of 
the speculative movement, its causes and effects, will be 
mcortKirated in the work. The boundaries dividing these 
provinces appear to me In all coses to be floating. The 
ideal 1 have In view could only completely be realised in 
an exhaustive universal history of the ound of antiquity. 
When so monumento! an undertaking has been suocessfulty 






effixicd I shall be the fir^t to adcnil lhat the ptest:nt hur 
oitm modi^i: attempt m aitpcrscdcd and antiqnuted 

The xoond volume and the third or coneludJng volume 
wilt comprise the remammg six t>ooksi» cntitlett nespecdvtdy^ 
{4‘j ** Socrates and the Socratics,"^ (j) FJato and the 
Academy,(d) "Aristotle and hb Successors,^ (f) "The 
Older Stoa,“* (9) “The Garden of EpienroiS;," and (9) 
"Mystics, Sceptics, and Syncfctists^*^ In order not 
unduly to increase 1 he compass of the work, the evidence 
of anthonties has had to be redusd to the smalJc^ 
dimensions, and, with regard to references to the later 
literature of the subject, economy has had to be practised 
ill ^1 cases excepting those where ciy own exposition 
daim thc! greatest originality and those^ where It 

can claim the least tn the Utter instance ^e obligation 
has arisen of acknowledging my dose depcddcnEie on pre¬ 
decessor^ and, fn thc former, of advauctog grounds for 
my radical divergence from tradltiorul views. 

Finally, I may he permitted, not to palUatei but to 
apologize for, the sfaortoainmgs of tny work In the phrase 
employed In a letter of Cusraire Flaubert to Georges Sand; 

lais Gone oe qlle je petor condniiettement pour jUrgtr 
tna cervelle, et jc travaillc dans la dnci^t^ de mon eocur j 
te reste ne ddpend pas de moL'* 

TIL GOMPERZ. 
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GREEK THINKERS. 


INTKODOCTION. 

Ali beginnings are Dhscu^» whethf^t oidng I0 Ibelr 
miniLtcjicssorthcii’iippiarrDtltisignfficaiice. Whefe th^ do 
not escape pcopcpticm. thisy ^ liable to elude obs^vmtioii. 
The sources of hxstOiiyi toev ean qaiy be; trucked a| a 
foot-pace. They must be folloived to iheir founl; tike the 
current of a stream which spriuj^ in a mountiiin fastocaa 
Sueh fateps or paces are called mrerences. They are of 
twt> kinds, ftccording as they proceed from or 

from effects. In the second case, we try to infer the 
cxistener and the nature of causes from the existence 
and the nature of effect i. Inferences of that type are 
indispensable, but frequmUy fallacious For though every 
cause, mben by itself, produces the isanie lovari^b effect 
yet the cDiiven^ propusilioti does not by any means 
hold good. Each effect is not invariably the pfodtict of 
one and the ssme canac, The conditioii known as." pluraJny 
of catii^s" plays an iinponunt part m the mtelkctud no 
less than in the physical nmverse The contrary proc^ 
yields more tnistv^'Oithy results, ti starts from the causes, 
fix)m the series of great and tangible fuetors, piainly 
manifest or readily to be Ibutul, which muAl have in- 
huenced the events to be mxounted for. and tn which 
the degree of such Influence is the sole objodi of duubt 
In the prewnt instance, where we are dealing with the 
higher inteUectual life of a notfotk the hrst fdare t$ 
VOL. I. B a 
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daimed by !ts gtogrpphicaJ conditions and the pcculixtr 

diaractirr of its boin«< 

Hellas 12 a sea-girt Jnountniti-laQd, The poverty of her 
soli oarresponds to the narrowness of her river-valleys. 
And here wc nnd the firet clue to some of the essential 
feattires of Hcllcnie cvolntJon proper. It is clear, for 
Instance, that a pennanent home and a steady and manifold 
care and atiention wete oflered to any seeds of civtlication 
whuit might be deposited m her aoit. Her mountain- 
barriers served her in the odlce of stone walla, breaking the 
forte of the storm of conquest which sweeps nn checked 
across the plains. Eadi hilly canton was a potential seat 
of culture. Kach cnuld deveki|i a separate type of t h a y 
strongly marked individualism, which was ultimately to 
prove so favourable to the rich and many-sided civilization 
of Greece, so fatal to the political conccntmtimi of her 
powers. The country wan full of piquant contrasts. Her 
Arcadia — an inland canton, sunk hi torpid provtndalism— 
van matched at the opposlleextreme hy the extent and cur¬ 
vature of the coast. Her sca-board was larger than Spain\ 
her matnloiid smaller than Portugal'^ Other conditioruv 
toov fostered this variety' of natural gifts. The most diverse 
trades and professions Were practised in the closest 
proximity. Seamen and shepherds, hunters and husband- 
men, Sounshed side by side, and the fusion of their 
families prextuced m aier generations a sum of talents 
and aptitudes complcrnetitaty to each Other, Again, the 
good fairies wlin prCstiJcd at the birth of Greece could 
have laid no more salutary blcSiiing in her erndlo than the 
"poveiiy which w'os ever her familiar friend.” It worked 
pciwcrfully in tliree ways fur the advancement of her 
dvlIisatioD. It acted da a spur to compel her to exert all 
her powers ; it si^rvcd as a further defence against inva.don, 
for the comparalivety poor country mmt have seemed but 
indifTcrent booty—a fact noteri in munceiion with Attica 
by ihe most phrEonplucal historUin of antiquity; and last, 
and diicdy, it lent a fotdblc impulse to commerce, 
navigation, emigration, and the foundation of coloniea 
The bays that o^er the best harbourage on the Greek 
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peninigla opert towards Uw east and the lalanda and 
iskfci, with which that regfnn ts thickly sown, affonl, as it 
\vai^ A seriia of stfippltn*'Stone> to the ancient seats of 
Asiatic civilisation, Greece may be said to look east and 
south. Her bach b tnitietl to the north and west, with 
their semi-harbaric oonditians. Another ciicnmstance of 
quite excqjtionaj good fomirtc may be ranged with these 
natural advantages. There waa Greece in her infancy on 
the one side, and the immemorial ctviliaalions ois the 
other; who was to ply between them? The link waa 
found—as it were by deliberate selection—io thoic liardy 
adventurers of the sea. the meirbaiit-pcopJe of PHronkia. 
a nation politically of no account but full of daring and 
eager for gain. Thus it Jiappcned that the Greeks aegutred 
the ekments of ailiure from Babylon and Egypt witiitvat 
paying the forfeit of indi^ndence. The benefits of thb 
orditianoe arc obvious. The favoured country enjo>-cd a 
steadier rate of progress, a more unbroken evotaiion. a 
comparative immunity from the sacrifice of her natinjia! 
resounsiSL And if further proof be required, take tlic fate 
of the Celts and Germans, whom Rome enslaved at the 
moment that she civilised; or take the sad tot of the 
savage tribes of to-day, w*ho receive the hlesaisg of 
dviUration at the hands of almighty Europe, and wear it 
100 often as a curse. 

Still, the determining influence in the Intellectual life of 
Creece must be soup lit Id her Colonial system. Colonies 
werefoun(Jed iit all Ume:!, and under every forni of govent’ 
ment The Monarch v, a perioil of fMrpetttal con diet, fre¬ 
quently witiics-icil the spectacle of settled inhabitants giving 
way to imitiigratiiig tribes, and wdting a new home beyond 
tilt- sens, TJw Uiigarchy, wbidi rested entirely on tlie 
permanent alliance beiween nobk birth and territorial 
tiOi>:-a±*itiott, was iifren constrained to expel the "pauvro 
genttlltommc," the ty|ic and Symtipl of disorder, and to 
furnish him with freih estates in foreign pans, whither he 
would ijip«edUy be folluwcd by further victims of the incessant 
fiarty Btrirc Meantime, the growth of the maritime trade 
of Greece, the fiounshing condition of hiur industries, and 
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her mcreii^Tng popuhitioiu roon ni»dc i* twjtrasary w 
catabllsh fixed commeicial statims. an imlcilerTtipt«l 
supply of raw material, and safe channels 
tion of food. The same outlets utiliicd. 

under the Democracy', to rt:lic^e the indigent poor and to 
draft off the »urt>lus population. Thus, at an carl)- i»e^. 
there arose that v«t dmlo of Grrek plantations winch 
stretched from the home* of the Cossacks on the Don to 
the oases of the Sahara, and from the eastern shMc of 
the Black Sea to the coast-line of Spain. Great Greece 
and Greater Gre«e,-ir the first name beloou to the 
HeUenic portion of Southern Italy, the »«ond nugu 
«U be given to the sum of the* rettlcmonti cuttid^ 
The mere number and diversity of the colonies ^ticaJly 
ensured the prospect that any seeds of dvllltatmn 
happen on suitable soil, and thb prospect was widened 
^brightened to an incalculable degree by the nature 
af the iiettlctncnl* and tht manner of thHc founds 
tioo. Their sites were selected at those points of the 
coast which offered the b«t faaitiea for successful ^ 
io«dal enterprise. The emigranU themself were chwfly 
vouna men of a hardy and courageous dispwition, who 
Would bequeath thdr superior qualities to th«r numerous 
i»ue. Men of duller parts, who lived by mlc and rote, 
weio not iilcely to turn their baelra on ilidr homes 
under strew of necessity. Agam. ihtnigh a single city- 
state took the lead in the foundatum of each colony, d 
isotAild freaucjitly be rcLnfosfced by a c^in^idcrabk forct^ 

cf H«u»l= Uib,. .«uld 

be further extended by an admixture «f oon-Helleriic 
blood, owing to the preponderance of Ae men over the 
womc^ amoSg the original emigranPL Thus, tolony 
served the purpose of experiment Greek and non-Greek 
radal elements were mixed in varying propertmns. and 
the test WM applied » thdr rcKdtiDg powers of resistance 
and endurance Lo®l owtoma. tribal superstition^ and 
national prejudices swiftly diiappeated before lhe better 
sense of the settled. Contact with foreign eiviliiatums. 
however imperfectly developed, could not but enlarge their 
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mental hnrizcitfi to a. very appreciable degree. The avenge 
ol capadiy mw by teap« and boiinda. and the aveiage uf 
inteltcct wii tidghtenwl by it' eonsbtnt engogotnent In 
new iind difficult Merit ciiunted for more tl].m 

dciccrit. A man there was a man; good work cuntd 
command a good wiigc, and poor work meant a hard txsd 
and indifferent protcctioii. The whole system of ccotiomfci 
politicalt Bitd soda! life cried out to be reoeganized and 
reformed, and in these dicumiitances the force of mere 
tradUion and the reign of unintelligent routine were 
Involved in rapid decline. True, some of the settlements 
succumbetl to the attacks of hostile residents; others, 
again, were so far outnumbered by the natives that their 
indivjiitiality was graduBlIy absorbed But frooi first to 
Last die communication of the colonies with tlicir mother- 
city and moihcr-oountrjf^a communication fostered by 
religiou:^ t i» and frequently strengthened by later airtvals 
—was sufficiently intimate to preserve in all its parts the 
rcdpnKol benefits which proved w efniaenity fruitful, 
Greece found in her colooitt the great playground of her 
intellecL There she proved her talents in every variety 
of eircumslances, and there she was able to train them to 
the height of their latent powers. HeroolontBl life retained 
for centuries its fresh and buoyant spirit. The daughter* 
cities in most respecti outstripped their mtithcr in the race. 
To them can be ttaoed nearly all the great utsovatidiis^ 
and the time wiw to come when they would steep them- 
selvc:- in inteltectiial pursuits aJ well when the riddles of 
the world and of human life were to find a peimancnt 
home and enduring curiosity in their rnidst 

a There is a period in Greek history which beam a 
mo5i striking Tcsemblancc to the close of out own Middle 
Ages. when the repetition of simitar causes produced 
similar effects. 

On the threshold of modem Europe stands the era of 
the great dUcovercis. and the geographical limits of the 
Greek horixon at this time were likewise wonderfully 
extended. On the far cast and u’cst of the world, as il 
was then known, the outline emerged from the misL 


a 




Frtdse and definite knowledge replaeed the obaeurity of 
le^nd. Shortly after Soo BJZ.^ the eastern of the 

Black Sea began to be colonized by Milesians^ Smope 
was founded in 785, and Trspetunt abotit thirty years 
later. Soon after tiie middle of the century, Euboea 
and Corinth sent out the first Greek settlcra Id Sldly^ 
where Symcttse was founded in 754 B.CU and before the 
century' s end the ambitkm and cntcrpfbe of Miletus had 
taken fast foothold at the mouths of the Nile, Three 
conclusions arc involved in the fact of this impulse to 
expajufion. It poEntt to 4 rapid grov^th. of population on 
the Greek peninsula and tn ihc olderoolante^ It presumet 
a oun^fiderahlf: developmcm of Creek industr)- and com¬ 
merce; and^ finally, it serves to nreosure the progre^ frt 
ship-building and in kind rod arte Take navigation, for 
instance. Where formerly had hugged the ^hure, 

and hod not ventured in deep waters, now they boldly 
crossed ihc sea. The mercantile macLoe wo^ protected hy 
men-of-war. Seaworthy bsttletahtps came Into use wtih 
raised decks and three rows of osrs^ the first of them being 
built for the Samians In 705 n.C. Naval engagements 
were fought os early 664 ^ that the sea acquired 

the utmost significance in the dviHiatton of Hellas for 
the commeFce of peace and war. At the ^me time, the 
progress of industry was foatered by a notable innovation. 
A current coinage was created. The "'bullocks'' of hoary 
antiquity and the copper ^kettles^* and ''tripod*"^ of a 
later date sncce^aively passed into desuetude,, and the 
precious metals replaced these rougher rnakc:duTt.s as 
niea<iuii:s of value and tokens of exchange. Babylonian 
nnd Egyptian merchants bad long since famillanded the 
market with sEtver and gold in the fonn of bam and nngj^ 
and the Babylonians had even intfOdiiced the official stamp 
as a guarantee of standard and weight A convenif-nt 
shape was now added to the qualities of worth and dura¬ 
bility which make gold anrl silver die niijst practkal 
s>'mbols of exchange, and the tuct^k wtire coined for 
cuiTcnt use. This inventton. tximiwed freiti about 

700 EC by the Fhocosans of Ionia, cunferred remaTkoble 
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tienefiba on eommcrct It facilitatHi tnien:oiirse and 
extended Its bound*, and Sts eflecu may be compared with 
thove of the bill tif exchange, introduced in Europe by 
Jctvijsh and Lomhanly mctchanL^ at iJm clusc of the Middle 
v\ges. Sitnilar, if tint greater; in cfTett was the clutn^c 
in the methods of warfare The old exclitsiw service of 
the cavalry, which had daurisbed in the dearth of pastoral 
and com-land as tlie privilege of wealthy' landowners, was 
now reinforced by tlic hojilitcs, or hcavj'-anncd infatltty* 
who far exceeded the cavalrj' in number The change was 
ann lngriiisl and its cons«jocnees were equal m iinpt^rtance 
_to that whtcli enablcrl tlie armed peasantry of Switzer¬ 
land to disperse the chivalry of Burgundy and Austria. 
New orders of the population achieved prosperiiy and 
cullure, and were fiUed with a stiong sense of self-esteem. 
A sturdy middle cUss a-<-urted itclf by the side of the 
old squirearcJiy. and bore with increasing Impatieuot: 
the yoke of the masterful liobles. But here, as elsewhere, 
the contradiction between actual conditions of strength 
and legal dues of premgative became the cause of cjvd 
strife. A battle of classes broke out It spread to the 
peasants, where persistent ill-usage and by no means 
infrettiient serfdom had sown the seeds of revolt, and out 
of the rent* and ruui5 of sodely there was hatched a brood 
of usurpers, who jiartly destroycMl and partly set aside the 
existing order of things; They constructed in its place a 
form of government which, though commoHly short-lived, 
was not without notable reirults. The Orthagewides, the 
Cypsdidcs, the I'uiiKtiatides. a Folycrato, and many 
another, may be compared with the Italian tyrants of the 
late Middle Ages—the MedicL the Sforea. or the Visconti 
—precisely as the p^rty feuds of the one epoch recall In 
the otlicr the court ict between the lords and the guilda 
The obscuic origin and questionable title of these newly 
rounded dynasties were discreetly veiled in the glitter of 
warlike undcitakiogs, of alhances with foreign potentates, 
public works on a lavish scale, splendid buildings, and 
miinifirein IjunefactKuW, eombmod with an enhanced regard 
for the safety of tUc tutiiinal sanctuaries and for the 
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encoumgemcnf of the fine arts. But we must took dcfiper for 
the inoett lci$tin^ rc^Ii of this in lijstoiy. It trails 

<[ujllited p^nty feeling ; It overthrew the nxic of the nubtea 
without breaking the roundution^ of soeiat welfaie; it 
fiourcil new wine in the otd ve^aelzt^ revciiffjig unfiuspocted 
po&sibiSities in the cxmnt foim^ of the cottstituttOEi, Tlie 
“ tyrafiny " served ob a bridge tj> the system of ttesnoetacy. 
hnt ID a moderate, BXid *11 lajt In folty developed 

Medotimet ih*: strearn of intelliaetUiit cuUnre found 
bfOMiltr and rkef^er ehkfinirb. The ballads of the heroes^ 
which hsui been sung for centuries in the halU of Ionian 
noblc:s to the j^ccompanifnent of the IjTe, slowly fell into 
dtesiieUliki Kew forint of tkietry hc^n to emerge, and 
with ihenii tn some {nstarrc4Ls ibo poet's pcrsonalltj* otn^rged 
from the material of Ins song. Subjective poetry came 
islo e?cistcnce, as was bound to happen, when, as now^ 
men escaped in evcr-iiiCTcajimg numbers from the gixKive 
of hereditary conventroji!3. The State was involved in 
diange and vicissttucle, Bbdcty was govenicil by unoertaiit 
cemditionj, and individual life ai^rdingly aaquired a more 
adventtirouB o>rnpf«iofti Meii‘i raknb would be more 
sbaiply defined, thdr Inilependcnt activity Simulated, thdr 
self-reliance encouragmi Itt civic and party business a 
man w^d ptay his own part, advising and blaming as 
cotinrellcpT or critic; and boldly giving vent among hb fellows 
to hb Sentiments of es^pcctation or disappointment, hb joyi 
hb sorrow^ bb anger^ and hb scom. He became a ttnii 
fn society, seJf*made for the most part, ^d entirely self- 
dependent, and would deem ins private concerdf of 
eudicicnt importance to dfaplay tlicm m the light of 
publicity. He poured nut hb heart to bb fdlow-citbeRs„ 
making iliem the arbiters ia hi* Jovc^iuiti and law-yuiti» 
and ap{>ciding tu therr sympailiy in the injuries he suiTcred, 
the successes he achieved, the pleasure he enjoyed A 
new spirit, toti; was breatlievl in the older poetical fotmsk 
M 3 ^ and legend were refashioned by the master* of dioHc 
song In differing, If noi in oontrudictory*, mode*. The 
didactic poct'^ Mtill aimed at system, order, and harnijony 
in their ircatmeni wf the maicriaL but side by side with 
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those eniJcavoiirs A manifold diversity was to be icmarti^ 
and a Uceocc in criticism, expressing tlself in a prtjudjat 
Of prcrciencc In respect to this of ihat liero or hiaoine of 
boljr tradition. Thus, the neutral tints of the bacltgrottnd 
were ever more and more relieved by strong. seif-€:onsdc.n& 
figures standing out from die uniform mass. Habits erf 
frec-wiU and feeling were created, and with ibcm there 
grew the fondly of independent thought, which was 
constantly engaged and exerdsed in widEf fields of 
spe^ulMion. 

The Greeks were oaturailv keen-sighted. The faith¬ 
ful representation of sensible objects and occurrences con¬ 
stitutes one of the chief charms of the Homcnc poems, and 
the iinirttHnn of figures and gestures by a hand that 
waxed in cunning now began to stioceed to the arts of 
language and speech. Greece became the apprentice of 
older dviliwd countries, turning to Egypt above all for 
the paramount example of artistic instinclt oaturBl joy, and 
^^aging humour. But even in the limited sphere of the 
observation of men’s ways and manners, fresh materi,-*! 
was constantly odlerted- As travelling grew easier, ita 
occasions would be multiplied- Not merely the merchant, 
ever intent on new gain, but the fugitive murderer, the 
exiled loser in the civil strife, the restless emigrant wander¬ 
ing on the face of the coreh, the adveiitorer whose spear 
was at the service of the highest bidder, who would eat 
the bread of an Assyrian rnonareh to-day and to-morrow 
would pour down his burning thioat (he barley-water of 
Egypt, who was equally at home in the fruit-laden Tolky 
of the Euphrates ^ in the sands of the Nubian dereix.— 
all of these would add to the sum of knowledge about 
places peoples, and mankind. The frequent meeting or 
regular congregation in certain centres of Greeks of all 
cities and trilici served tlm jiurpose of huge reservoirs, tn 
which the obsctvanons of individuals and tlie reprirts iliey 
made to their fellow-townsmcH were collected and stored- 
TTic sjuitic of the oracle »l Dcljihi was 4 chief example 
of die first, while the second cotiditipn was fulfilled by the 
recurring festivals of the Games, among which those at 
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Olynipb, held the foremost nmt. The j»nctu:tTy 4t Delphi 
i*crai to PythlftTi Apollo^ was situated in ilw* sJutdow of 
iitep, beetling Craga. Thither iwotild comci and there 
ivould meet, an endless hue of pilgrims from all parts of 
Urecce and her colonies—private cituieiis, tepnaentatives 
of whole states, and, since the middle of the seventh 
ccniury at Icmi. oscaaiotml envoys from foreign cun its. 
Tliey aU came to consult the god; but the aiiswcra they 
received woe mostly the result of the prices fngtniou* 
manipulation of the stock of useful knowledge deposited 
by famin' elienti. And fev Indeed can have departed 
from thill towiuntic maiintam glen without anding ihefr 
imagination qiiickcnod and their experience augmented by 
contact with their oompMUions on the road, 'fhe Games 
which we have mentioned were ceiebnitej uj the broad 
river-valley of the Alphcius, and tlic attmerivenus of that 
brilliant spectacle increased with each genctation. The 
pne^mme was consLuitly extended by the inclusion of 
new kinds of competltiotw, and the Spectators, who at first 
were dmwu merely from the surrounding country, gradually 
began to arrive—as ht shown by the winnen' lists, extant 
since RC—from all points in the circutoferenoe of the 

wide tfellenic world. fJor would their intercourge be 
confined to the exchange of news and infomiatioit. Men 
would take one another's muasurB; opinians would be 
freely ^vassetl ; ihc merits of the different lostitntioaj in 
that land of many subdivisions—their customs, habits 
and be!iefs^W'ould form topJes of general discussion 
Comparison cngeiidenwl judgment, and judgment brought 
TchecLiDn in its train to bear oh the cautvs of the dhTcr- 
ences and on the pcrmanuai dement in change, ft 
induced, that is to aay, an (nguity for the common cnaons 
which obtained in the commerce and dogma of daily life. 
The observation of ocmunoti things, growing keener and 
richer by cxperiHEnCe, led to enmparative discusston and 
estimation, and, finally, to nefieciive Criticism. Many a 
proud stream wm nourished by that source. To it we 
refer rententsaus poetry, (he invention of types of human 
charaacj, and the proverbial wisdotn which thoughtful 
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and phllo9Dphk statesirit^n bavc sown broadcast 
in world- 

Tht: art of writin^T tiic main vehicle for the exchange 
of thoughtp helped to distribute the fresh acfitibltiocts of 
knowledge. Writings it is tnie, was no rtovdtv in Greece, 
When wi: read In the Hofneric poems of the intimate 
mKctmutsc with Plirxnicia, w'e rci^lly oonedve that the 
shurp-wiECed Greek would have bonwed that wonderful 
aid to the preservation and commimicaticia of thought from 
the Canaan itish dealers^ for the customer must often have 
surprised the mcrchanc making entries in hm accciunt4)ook 
Nay^ the art of writing would appear to have been ramiliar^ 
to some of the Greeks at least even before that date. It 
Is no more posmUb that the syUahic writing on the recently 
discovered Cyprk monumenu. with ib awkw^ardand clumsy 
Elevicc:s« could have been later than the use of the simple 
Se mitic let ten, than that the fnvention of the hattle-a)ee 
could have followed that of the musket. All that was 
wanted wa 4 a convenient and easily fashioned matcrtaL 
The want took ^tne time to supply. The remedy 
was not found till soon siAer 660 * u.c. when Greek trade 
with Egypt under Psammetich 1, received a notable 
impulscp Then a writing-material of a kind w^hich can 
hardly be Improved was uiforded by the pulp of the papyms 
shrub, split into slender and flexible strips. From city to 
city, from land to land, fmin century to century, the sheets 
of written symbols now began to fly. Tlie dnzulatfon 
of lliought was accelerated^ the coinmcrce of Intellect 
enlarged, and the continuity of culture guaranteed, in i 
degree whidi can well-nigh be compared with that which 
marked the inventioo of the printing-press at the dawn of 
modem history. To the oral detivtry of poems^ designed 
to captivate the hearerH them was presently to be added 
their silent appeal to the sotitary enjoyment of the reader, 
who cmdd weighs comparei and discrlcniiratc to the top of 
his criticat benh Vet a little whiles and literary com¬ 
munication was to break the last of Its bond3> and the 
begiaaings of preac composition were to supersede the 
era of metric language. 
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4, The we$t coast of Asia Minor is the ctadle of the 
iiitelteetuiil ctviUzotion of Greece. Its ilne stretcliea from 
north to soutii. but the bcmt of the tnovemcot must be 
•itu{>ht in the coOfltry enclosing the centre of the littc, and 
in the adjacent islands; There nature poured tier gifts 
with biviah profusion, and tliose on whom they fell 
belonged 10 the Ionian tribe, at aJt ttenea the most talented 
among Hetlencs. The bitthplace of the Ionian* U obscure. 
We know that their blood wa* mixed with dements from 
Central Greece, if, indeed, they were UHSit a mcne product 
of such fusion, and ihclr diverse Origin is doubtless mainly 
aocQiuitable for the complexity of their Ratura! gifts. At 
least, it was not tilt they M.'cre settled in tbdr new Asiatic 
home that their individuality reached its full pow^ra. As 
bold seafarers and cnergette traders; they enjoyed e%%iy 
benefit of the keen and fcrtlibting Influence to be derived 
from intcrooursc with foreign nations in a, more advanced 
state of civilixatton. They had the further advantage of 
iuiennarrying with other fine races, such as the Carians 
and Pfaia-nicians. a fact which indisputably increased their 
original diversity of talent. The lonians were the furthest 
removed of all Greeks from that fatal stagnation to 
which dwdlers in isolated countries succumb so readily. 
It must be added that they lacked the sense t>f security 
which friendly mountain-barriers and an infertile soil 
bestow. The proximity of dviiiwd nations, highly de¬ 
veloped and united in a State, was as prejudicial to 
the politkaj Independence of the [oniam aa it was bene¬ 
ficial to their intellectual progress, The yoke of foreign 
dominion which was laid on one part of the peopli:^ the 
compuUory exile in which another part was driven, the 
slow but sure conosion of its manhood by the Inroad of 
Oriental iuxury,-^tese were among the eo(ns«*iuences of 
the devasuiing attacks by barbarians from Cimmeria, 
followed by the victories of the Lydians and Persians. 
The nett result of this cross-series of good infiuences and 
bad iras the rapid rise and swift decline of a period of 
pro^rerity. The ripe fruit fell all coo soon, and the iieeds 
it dropped were home by fugitives from the foreigner's 
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yokct who would return now iiDd aguin to the safe prO'> 
tection of Attica's fertile solL 

The evolution we have been desertbing took its course 
in but a few centanes; its splendid results included the 
full bloom of heroic mtnstrebp, the triumph of the new 
forms of verse we have mentioned as the heirs of epk 
poetry, and, lastly, the rise of acientilte pursuits and philo¬ 
sophical speodation- New answan were given to the 
eternal question of mankind—What is the measlog of 
self. God, and the world ? and these new answers gradually 
replaced tir reshaped the former acceptations of religious 
belief. 

Greek religion is a vessel which has been replenished 
from the treasury of enlightened minds, Poets and artists 
have combined to ideal iice its gods as types of perfect 
beauty. Still, its ultimate springs are those from which 
mauktnd has derived an iuSnite variety of figures atid 
fortiis. partly beautiful and wholesome, tartly hurtful ami 
ugly. 

Human thought follows twin channels. It obeys the 
law of likeness, and it obeys the law of ooutiguity. 
While similar ideas suggest one another, yet the same 
tesHilt is evolved by Ideas which occur simultaneotiily or 
in immediate succession. An absent friend, for instance, 
may be recalled to our thoughts not merely by the sight 
of his portrait; Ibc rooms in which he dwelt, the tools 
which he handled, serve the purpose just as well Tliw 
taws are summarily known as the taws of the ossoctatlun 
of ideas, and the conception of natural pbenomcna, which 
may Ik: called the personification of nature, is directly atid 
hievitahly due to their action. Whenever the savage 
pereeives n motioii or some other dfect, which, whether 
by its rerity or by its intimate coDnectioo with his interests, 
stfikea hilt mind strongly enough to set bis associative 
faculties at W'tfrk, he will (nfalllbly conclude that the occur- 
renn is the outcome of an cxereise of wilL The reason 
is extremely simple. A savage or civiliacd man perceives 
the coimection of will-power with movement—or, indred, 
with effects of any kind—every day and hour of hi* life: 
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Ohservatjoiiof other Uvitig h^ixtgs CO nt i nual ly ^trtrngtlicns 
the asjjociation which springs from tliis Ififier experienoo. 
Indeed cfTcctA of all kinda and the ddilmut^ exerduc of 
wUhpcwtf are ccmntHTtttd w fro^tientlj* fn our mind that 
where ono of the two is fouitd we oanfidehtly bok for iht 
other This cxpcctnttnr^ has been g^mduolly confincij to 
narrower ttmita by the operation of cxperinfices of a 
difTercnt orderp cfiief of wfaietp uiay be mentioned thj? 
gradual dominion which man has usurped over nature. 
But ID instances where the associative force of ideas is 
strengthened by powerful pajisions, or where it ts jnsuiTi- 
ciently cbec'hed by experience of an opposite tendencj-, 
or, again, where it U reinforced by the second pindpJe 
of association, which would here be expressed by a likenca% 
between an tin Intentional and an ittJentkutuI event, in sucli 
Instances otir expectation breaks all bottnds, and redttce<i 
the dvUiaed man, for tnoments at least, to the level of the 
priinittve savage. These are cases in which we are enabled 
to test the truth of that explanation by a hind of experi- 
loent. Take the view of the savage, for example. A 
watch, or a gun, or imy cither unfamiilar mcchanisni, he 
r^rds as a living being. Uut in our own instance, we 
are not thrown back on such primitive conceptions. We 
do not unconditionally refer lightning and thunder, plague 
and volcano, to llic activity of such beings. Nevertheless, 
there are moments when even a acientihe n>J(w admits the 
thought of outside purpose and power, even though he be 
unable to assign a ile^lte forni to the power whose in^ 
lerventlon be betieves in. Among such oocajiions may 
be counted any excttptlonal windfall, or any unparalJeled 
mtafurtune. especially when the obvious causes of the 
event happen not to be in adequate proportion to the 
effect that ts produced. Even a trivial effect may afford 
an iiluetraiion of our argument vrhciv the oondittona of its 
origin—as in the liispeasattoos of the gambling-tabte-- 
defy all human calculation. Such inarticulate thoughts 
fta^ wholly apart from the religious beliefs held at this 
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date by ctvUited mankind It is n»i merely thai the un¬ 
believer 19 anected by them ; the mint of orthodox creed 
is frequently quite unable to hrmg the sii^estions that 
flaih acewa hl 9 mind into harmony with the dogmas that 
he has formed fur himself or accepted from others as to 
the govemmctil of the world and the nature of its ruler. 
This Puck of su})erstttion, from wiiose visitation no man 
is completely exempt, ia the wjn and spcctnil image of 
that mighty and universal generating pother whence Is 
derived an endless host of phantoms of all ahapes and 
oolmirs. 

A second step towards the formation of religion foUciwa 
impcrecptibly on the firsL We have marked tlte assutnp' 
tion that an effect is due to an exercise of will Next 
comes the observation that a senes of frequeniiy recurring 
effects is to be referred to one and the same natural object. 
Thu£ natural objects would be regarded as the animate 
and ixiliUcKial authors of such processes, and human instinct 
and lEJclination. human passion and design, were asenbed 
to them in their capacity of exercising an effective will* 
power after the human pattern. Wonder and admiration 
were paid to them, and acconling a» itieir operations were 
useful and wholesome, or the reverse, they were regarded 
witli love or fear, The great object* of nature exert a very 
considerable influence over human ilfey and it was chiefly in 
such that man wnuld feel hlmaclf impelled to win their 
favour, to confinn their good will, and to tom their possible 
hostility to an auspicious disposition. He would endeavour 
to persuade the heaven to send fcrtiliEing rain on earth 
Instead of destructive storm; he would try to induce the 
sun to unpart a gentle w.-irmth instead of a scorching heat; 
be would implore the flood not to sweep away his 
dwelling, but to bear hJa frail craft uninjured on its mighty 
etream. lie would seek to mollify lire powers that govern 
hi* existenre by petitionii. think sgivings. and offerings— 
means he found » eline.idauj) in the instance of his caithiy 
maatcfs. He wotild invoke their gracious protection, he 
would thank them fnr tlrelr benefactioits Iti the past, and 
he would supplicate for their forgiveness when Ire feared 
VOL, [. C 
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Isjtve thetr cUsfileaAure. In a tvord« he would 

fanplp}" both pra>'^r m\d »crificc in thi^ form? suggested 
by his limited expciriefic:e, He would possess a. teligioa 
and w eidt. 

Hosts of spirits and demons, not wholly di.^mbodled 
and yet not wholly maLcdal speedily range themsd^^es in 
line with these objects o( worship, wdikh we may call 
natural fetislies. ^vage man, tinac:<|uaiiitcd as he was 
With the finer diatinctions of scientific thought, was led to 
bdkrvt! in these beings by a triple ^ of inferences. The 
first was drawn fn^m real or appm^t observations of the 
<Hiter worid * the second from the inner or moral life; 
and the third depended on observations taken at the 
tranrition from life to deatli in the human and animaf 
creation 

The smell of a flower teadies the primitive man that 
there are objects not the less real because they evade bis 
sight and imdK The wmd whose material nature he can 
but partially undefstandp makes him acquainted with 
objects diat izaci be felt but not seen, Shadowy that 
contain the outline of m object without its material reaint- 
anec« and sliU more the coloured Images reflected in a 
sheet of watcr^ bring sstunbhmcmt and confusion to ihe 
mind of primitive man. In both insuitces he b aware of 
something pfecii»ely resemhling the material object, which 
yet mocks his eniieavEntr to seiic ft and touch iL DTcam- 
pktnres ssfve but to Incfcasc his confn&icm. He penoeived 
them, he thought, with aU hiB senses lU odcc ; they stood 
in bodily shape bofore bis eyes» aud still in the morning 
the dcxjrs of his hur were as firmly ctased as ovemighL 
Men and beasts^ ptunts, stones, and toob of all kinds, 
atood Indisputabiy berons him, pbinly perceptible to sight, 
heaitng, and tou^, and yet in many iniitances there could 
actually hnvc been no loom for them Ln the limited 
accommodation of bis dwelling. Thus he b driven to the 
«df]eIujuon that, like perTumes and winds, skadowa and 
reflections, fchey wore ihc wub of things. Occasionally it 
happens that the vbiotxs of !ileep roquire and tfemaud a 
different aort of explanatDan. Th^ dreamer ia not always 
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retclving vijits from iho of oth^ pmqiis or thing-. 
Frequcntty believes to be travOTSng long di*- 

tiinccB^ aod conversing wttii hid friends itt far-ofT Jmmits 
Hence be cootliKles that something—his own soul or one 
of hiH souJa, the belief in a plurulity^ of soiib bebg both 
natural and «>rarapn,—has temporality left his body. He 
id subject to th£ same experiences with the same 
train of inferences in tlm state which we have learnt to 
call hatlticJnation. The irregular life led by prim ill ve man, 
with its long fastings and sudden excesses, rendeied hini 
as liable to such attacks as to heavy and exciting dreama 
Those souls or essences of things must be taken as standing 
in the closest relalion with the things thmnsdves, which 
Att nJTccted by whaiever affects ilieir nouls. In popular 
belief U IS stJll a bad omen to tread <in A man's shadow^ 
and in one of the tribes of South AftLca the crocodile in 
believed to get a man in ils po^-er If it merely fuapis at 
the reflectmn of the rniin which b thrown on the water 
from the bank. So the doings and sufferings of persomi 
in dreams ia of the gravest import to the Imug originals 
But popular belief endows the soul with far greater 
power and with pmctical independence by a second series 
of COILS idcrationSri depending, not on the observatlous of 
sens*, but on those of the processes of will So long as 
the inner life of primitive man moves in a uniform and 
even groove, he has little cause to rellect on the seat and 
origin of hia will and endeavoutn It is when the blood 
bq^ina to surge in his veicLSy when he glows and thrills 
with emotion, that his beating heart teaches him of its 
own accord How that region of his body is the theatre 
of ocoiTienccs w^bich he b impelled lo explain to himselF 
by the light of hi^ ow^n [jetceptitm and of the analogies 
already at his di^saL llilhcrio he has been accuaiomed 
to connect each partieyJar effed with a particular Being ; 
and ihe more viol cm and and den the change, the less he 
will be able to nd himself of the impnrsfiioii that some 
Being of the kind ts starring and ruling; lit lits own breast 
There are moments when he is seized by an overpowering 
priszifon. Rage, for instance, fills his heart and drives him 
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\a a deed of bloodshed ihat he may piesently bltcerly 
nrpeot Or. again, ia the very act of committing it. a 
luddeti ifrifiulsc malces him hold his hand; and It is in 
motnents such as these that be is overcome by an irresia^ 
tiblc bclieT in ofte or mote Beings, within him or sidthoui 
him, who drive him to action or restrain him from the 
acL Man’s belief in the soul reaches its most effective 
point in the cliwmstances which accompany the extinction 
of the individual lift- It Is oiice more the eases of 
sudden chsnge which make' the deepest impression on 
lie observer, and give the lead to his rcficction. If dying 
were always a gradual decay and a final folding of the hands 
to sleep, or if the dead man were always ctinngod beyond 
toeognilton, the Inferences drawn from the cciis.'itioii of Life 
might have taken a different form. Frequently, however, 
no outward changes disturb the features of the dead. 
Death as a sudden transition from oomplete vigour 

to complete silence, and the sfioctator asks himself to 
what causes is due this dread and terrifying transformatioa. 
Something, he says In answer to himself, has departed 
from the dead man that lent him life and movement, 
A cessation of powers and qualities which a moment ago 
were in evidence is taken Literally as a departure and as a 
separation in space. The worm breath, so myrterious in 
its or^in. which the living body always exhaled, has been 
extinguisbed, and the refiection is obvious that the scruroe 
of the arre:i<ted processes of life has perished simultaneously 
with the breath. Violent deaths, when life seems to leave 
the body with the blood pouring from the wound, awoken 
sometimes » belief that life itself is home on that crimson 
stream, A seo>n[l theory is to be remarked among some 
other peoples. The reflcctinn in the pupil of the eye which 
vanishes at the approach of death is there ttgondi^ as the 
aouice of tlic processes of life and animation. But these 
attributes, after olL are most commonly ascribed to the 
warm breath or steam whkh proceeds from within the 
living ocganlsm, and by far thu most of the words which 
ore used indifferent languages lo signify ’’soul" and 
'spirit^ express that primary meaning, Wc saw In both 
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expliinations *>f the visions of slcviJ that the sool was 
supposed to be separable from the body. TTwir temporary 
separatioo accounts for states of unconsciousness, catalepsy, 
and ecstasy, just as the cxplanatton of pathological oon- 
dittona of all kinds, such as madocss, conmiUions. and tlte 
like, may best be sought in the entry of a forei^ soul 
into the body. The instance of demonic possession is u 
case in point. The diderence is that the separation oC 
the two dements In death b regardned as enduring and 
6naL 

We see, then, that the bnath U regarded as an 
independent being, but there b no ground to assume 
that when it has left the body it must peiiah as well. 
On the contrary, the picture of the beloved dead b an 
unfading possession ; his souh in other wordsi, hovem round 
(1^, And how — so primitive man asked himself—should it 
be otherwise ? The soul b plainly impelled to haunt as 
l ^n g u it can the old lainiliar places; and to linger about 
the objects which it cared for and loved. The last doubt 
on this question is dispelled by the frequent visitation 
of the image of the departed in the dreams of survivors 
in the night-time. 

Two results ensue from the assumption of independent 
souls or spirits cnittiving their conmxtbn with the human 
and maybe the animal body. In the first place, it gave 
rbe to a second class of objects of worship parallel to the 
natural fetishes. Secondly, it supplied a pattern on w’hicli 
imagination could mould a series of other Ikings. wbidi 
either existed independently or temporarily occupied a 
visible hahitation. There was tuo lack of urgent motives 
for the arioptinn of this creed, and for wch operations of 
the fancy on the part of primitive man. He was governed 
b>' Quiwani dreumstanoe^ in a haoily conceivable degree 
His desire to enlighten the ilarkm.'ss that surrounded him 
at every step was only matched by hb inability to give it 
practical satisfaction. Sickness and health, famine and 
plenty, success and failure in the chase, in sport, and in vf»r. 
followed otic another in bewildering succession. Savage 
naturally wiihec.1 to recognixe the agents of hb fortune. 
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and to mffotitcc them on his ovirn bdudri but hi* powef’- 
tessnesa to fulA! that longing {» any rational manner wai 
stronger than the wish itseUl A maximiira of ennosity in 
each individual was combined with a. minimum of collec¬ 
tive knowledge. Fancy was set in motiori on every side 
with hardly a noticeable exception in order to span thut 
gutr» and it is dh^cuJt to form an approximate conception 
of the amount of Emaifi nation at play. For the protective 
roof which eiviUitation has built over man ut at the same 
time a party>wsJl interposed between him and nature. 
The objects of natural worship were indefinitely extended. 
Forest and field, bush and fountain, were fiUed with them. 
But the needs of primitive man outgrew their rate of 
increase; be could not but observe that hia wenl and woe. 
bis success and misfortune, were not invariahty connected 
with objects perceptible to sense. He observed a sodden 
scarcity where game had formerly been abundant; he 
found himself all at once no match for the foe he had 
frequently routed; he felt a parali.'sis creep through hi.v 
limbs, or a mist obstruct hU consciousness, and in, none 
of these instances could he blame any visible being. 
He seized on any outward circumstance which gave a 
momentary direction to his bewildered though! as an 
infallible guide. He would assume a dose and definite 
connection between occurrences that happened in fortuitous 
coincidence or succession. If an unknown oiiuiiat, for 
instance, were suddenly to burst from ihe thicket at a 
time when a pestilence was raging, he would straightway 
worship tt and implore its good graces as the autlior of 
the plague; and through all thU uncertainty primitii>c 
man never ceased anxiously to look for ibc ^euis of tiis 
good luck and ill, fits longing for help and salvation iv- 
mained insatiable tlrroughout. Predeeiitly be turned for aid 
to those who had watched over him in life, and addressed 
his prayers to the spirits of his departetf kinsfolk, parentv 
and forefatber& The worship of anceators was started, 
and with it went the supiilfcation of spirits not confined 
to natural objects, but associated in thought with the 
ordinances and occurrences of life. Spirits were assumed 
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wttb powers of pmtoctioa and mischief, We are thu« 
presented with three classes of objects of worship, 
overlapping one another at vafioua points. They began 
to reset on one another, and to pass into one another's 
spheres. 

The legendary fig«» of some remote ancestor, 
the forefather of a whole tribe or race, would be ranked 
on a footing of equality with the great natuiaJ fetisbei. 
It might happen* indeed, that Just as a nation or an 
illustrious tribe would regard and worship the sun or the 
sky as the author of its existence, so this legendary fore* 
father would be identified with oue of those fetishes. Nor 
need it arouse our surprise that objects of nature or art 
.^ould come to be looked on as the tiomes of ancestral or 
other spirits, and as such should receive a form of worship 
and be ranked as sectindary fetishes. They would owe 
these honours not so much to any palpable induence they 
exercised as to tlicir strangeness, their unaccustomed shape 
or colour, Or their acctdcnul connect!cm with the memory 
of some impoitant event. Finally, it is obvtou.'* that spirits 
or demons, onginally confined to no fixed abode, would 
be confuserl at times with a natural fetish through their 
similuidy in name or quatitics, and would at last be 
merged wiili it in a single being. It is wholly illegitimate 
to infer from oecurrencea of this more or less isolatiid 
chomcier Uui any of the three great classes of objects of 
worship natural fetishes or-independent spirits, for example, 
is foreign to the original belief of the people, or of later and 
adventitious derivation. As well might one conclude from 
the proved worship of animals, a- iwcii, or from the deifi¬ 
cation of men, which has been frcMpuintly observed, and 
which still obtains through the great Hindoo civiltzatioo, 
that these are the sole or even the chief sources of feligioua 
belief. It is always difficult and often hopeless to attempt 
to follow the details of such a process of transformation, 
ami to sift the nucleus of a religioo from its gradual accTfs> 
tions But the fact that such transformation took places 
and that the course of religious development was thereby 
deeply uiTccted. is a truth which may be stated without 
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fcserve. At this (Kjiiit, tiow^ver^ ft will be well to 
Yetmn to the juure modc^ path ftora li^hich we ba^ 
digrewd. 

6u Hie goeJA of Greece assernbled iit Olymptis round 
the throne of Zc^ hearkening the %ong of Apolto and 
the dipping nectar frt^m golden goblets, Invt^U^ed iii 

adv^Uites of w^ir and love—we cannot but |Krrceive how 
little they resemble the earliest and roughest; products of 
religiotia itnagination, They are severed by a yawning gulf 
which It would seem to be impossible to bridge over. Kever-^ 
thdes^ the appearance is fallMious, The e xact observer will 
remark a vast munberof links and stepping-^ones, till he will 
hardly >ienture to dislinguish between the beginning of the 
one series of beings and the end of the orber i above all be¬ 
tween the end of the natorali fetlih and the beginning of the 
anihropomorphic god, Comp^tive philology tells us ihat 
!^us, the chief of the gods of Olympua, was oiiginaliy no 
other than the sky ilselH Hence he was said to rain, to 
hurl the IjghCningSp and to gather the clouds. Homer 
himself sltll entitles the Earth-goddess * broad-besamed" 
OT broad-wajricd ” indifferently, and thus shifts, Uke the 
colours of Uic chofneletm, between twT> quite contrary con¬ 
ceptions When Earth is represented by an old tbeologicaJ 
poet as giving birth to high mountains and to the starry 
heaven that it may wholly eneom|;iass her, or when Eurtb 
as liie bride of Heaven is represented as the mother of 
deep^dying Ocean, and Ocean again with Tethys a^ 
etigcndcfing the rivers, we arc plainly standing with both 
feet tn the realm of ihc pure w(W5hTp of nature, Prcjstrntly, 
however* we cue confronted with A diffiucnt of atohea. 
Fair-flowing Xanthus is represented by Homer as subject 
to a wrathful mood ; Achilles Alls his ht^d with dead men ; 
he is i^ely pressed by ihc flames ignited by Tlepha-isttu, 
smith of tiid gmls ; he is in danger of defeat ; be stays hts 
ccLUrse in order to c3cai>c from the conflagfatiofi; and he 
implores Hera the white-armed, tlic woitMti-iike consort of 
the king of the godi. to help him to resist the ^vage 
onataughc of her sun. In all tlitzse instances we are surdy 
conscious of tw» fiitidwtuenially different kinds of religiotu 


of strata* as it wen:* wliicfi a volcntilc 
cniptso^ thrown into hof>^lc$5 conru^ion* 

The following reply iniJiy be attempted to the question 
why Greek reTigiock like that of countless either people 
has undergone ibis trartsfoniiatioTii It was» m intrinsic 
teticJmKy of the assockcive rBCijlt>\ which led to the pet- 
^ntfication of joaturek to lend more and more of a human 
character to th *:* objects *>f worships First came the con¬ 
nect inn in thought betv^een movements or cfTocts and 
the impulses of fije humitn will Next volition was con^ 
necied with the whole range of human emotion; and* 
finally* the range of human emmion was ans4xiated in 
thought with the external form of men and the sum of the 
conditions of human life. This dcvclppmcni took a slow 
cour^. It was delayed by [uan himsdf+ who, on thfi 
cx^nfincs of savagery, knowing 00 law but that of need, 
and harassed as he was by real and imaginary dangers 
was not yet sofEcientLy in conedt with himself to Form 
these supreme powers in his own mean and ignobk image. 
StIU, ihc gradual beginnings of civiliiation tended to 
level the differences and to reduce the dJsunce between 
the heighbi and the depths. No people, we may conjee- 
turct ever y^rt came to regard the great powers of nature 
05 savages living on roots and berries m a state of 
semi-stanratjon- But a tribe with an ahtindance of rich 
hunUng'gTwmds might cosnoeive a h^^venly huotsnmn such 
as the Gcnnanic Wotan. or* like the f^rmizrs of andent 
India* would figure the god of heaven and his clouds as 
a shepherd with his flock* And ihis tendency was 
notably strengthened hy the auspicious circumstances of 
utcmftl Ufik which awoke the desire for dcamcajk dk- 
tincrtie^Sr a logical sequence of ideas, li is now the 
exception* and no longer the rule, to meet with such 
vague. Indefinite, ant! contradirtory conceptions as tliai of 
a sensitive stfeanu of of a river breuj^dir to birth by 
geficrmtion, We may not be able to a^-rt conclusivtEly 
whether the worship nf ance*ih'*f> or i>f fetwiie^- was the 
earlier In time, but wc cuti th^t* old a* demonlsm 

may have ficcik it must have bcrii cxLcnJed by the diviarai 
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ciT Ulj<5|jr asd tic diversity of llfiL Ffcsh demons 

hail u> be cm ted to med the multtpUc^ty of hum^i 
business aftd experience. But tbc*c imlepende&i spirit^! 
f'flfcr leas oppadtion to the pei^onifying faculty than objects 
of natural wnnhip^ and they presently rormed the modd 
on v^'hich the Lasunamed ^ere mould mi Demons like 
souls^ were conceived aa cnicfiiig human bodio. Our 
remarks about demonic possesion will recur in Ihifi con- 
Bcctifii?! and the proora which nothing vented and 
many conditions assisted wa3 speedily adapted |o the rase 
of natural fetisbes. Spirits and gods whose habitation is 
oonitned to external things, which they use as their insrru* 
ments, now replace or accompany the volitional and 
scious objects of nature. Thus the god and the external 
thing we no longer completely idcntlhect They merely 
stand in the rektion of tenant mid abode. The god 
becomes mare independent of the cksUny of the object 
he inhabits ^ liis sphere of activity is no longer confined to 
it, but he obtains an ollawance of free action, 

The graceful feminine figures which the Greeks war- 
shipped as nyiuplis afford an instructive example of this 
transformation, lloraefs b>^n to Aphrodite takes cog¬ 
nisance of dryads who share in the danee of the Immortals 
anil sport with IJcnmssi and the fauns ufuler Uic shadows 
of the rocks^ But the pines and the liigh-branchmg oaks 
they tiihahit are aomethmg more tlwn their mere dwelling- 
place. Tbisse beings arc but hulf divine; they are bom, 
they grow, and ihcy die together with the abodtfts they 
haunt. Ocher nymphs are exempt from tint fate They 
dwell in ^^tef-bf»k5>. mcadon^'.s and greve*^ but they are 
Eiumhcred with the Imtuoftids. and they lire not missing 
from the great council o( the gp<b when Zms gathers 
them 111 hiii gkammg hailsp VVe may draw the following 
eonduston. 'fhere was a time w'hen the tree itself was 
personified and worshlpl^ul. Next came a period when 
ihc spirit of its life was regarded aJi an independent beings 
separable (rein it* but closely bound up with iLs dc^iitiy. 
Finally, this ksi bond was ^tevered as well; the divtne 
being waa libtrjicil as li weie, smU huveicd indeatntctibly 
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i vcr The pcrrUhable object of its care. This final atitf 
tfecjsiw step put poSyTheism in the place of fetishhin. 
Traces of the era of feliahes lin^jer about but a few of the 
gcvat unique objects of nature, such as the eaith, the stars, 
and the Icgertiary Oceanus. And even in these instances 
fresh figures were created under the influence of the new 
thought to accompany the older deities, barely touched as 
they were by the finger of aistbropoinorphism. A further 
development may here be remarked. Thtac natural spirits, 
telciued from tilcir cxteriutl objects. A'crc set an apj»mted 
task just as certain bdcpendcnl deitks presiilod over whole 
categories of occiipiuion, They were appointed tu a-wtd 
or garden, to the fountain, the winti, and so forth, and 
became what h-as appropriately been termed "ctaas^nda." 
This transformntion was assirted. apart from tJie influence 
of demoniam, by the pTv^rcssrvif perception of the intrinsic 
likeness in whole aeries of beings. .Man's general it) ng 
pow'ers found here their earliest liatJsfaction, and his artistic 
and inventive faculties were provided with inexhaustible 
material in the contemplaiion of the free action of tile 
gOfU. 

The Greeks were fumished tti a pre-ear ment di^rte 
with the oottditiwis requisite far the pnigres of t»fsoniS- 
caiton, and for tii= idealleation of the divine powers which 
depended on it- The detnaml for clearness and disTinct- 
ness may have been a birthright of the Greek*; it was 
obviously strengthened by the bright air and brilliant sky 
enjoyed through ttm grealer part of Hellas, by the sharp 
miillnc of its Inlls. by its. wide and yet dreumscribud 
hoTtaojt. TIjc Greek sense of beamy was constantly fed 
on landscapes cooibining in the smallest compass all the 
loveliest elements of nature- Green partltirea and snowy 
peaks, dusky pine-woods and smiling meadowa, wide 
prospects over land and sea, fascinated the eye at every 
turn. And the inventive spirit which wju bter to display 
itself in the rich and teeming inheritance of Greek poetry 
and art must SUTidy have seized on the first material 
ai it* disposal, and therein have spent the powers which 
were denied expression dsewhsre. 
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dcUtH, smd our U enhqncertl by the charter of 

the litcfury inonumimt5 that have readicii us- It 
a dieriahed belsef of former gciier*tiott$ that Homeric 
poems were prOilueed in iht infancy of Greect Schllc- 
(naim's sp^e has cleslro<ycd this IlIttsiortF A noti&ble 
degree of matefial civiltzatlon clearly dbtiripibhetl the 
es-^tem portions of Greece—the islands, and the shore 
of Asb Minor—sooti after i;oo ».c. The conditions 
of human life depicted by the Homerk poems arc the 
result of a comparatlvdy long dove lop ockait coiatami^ 
npUed by Egypt and the EasL When recall the 
splendid bonqueCmg^halls, wJih their plated of beatnn 
fnelals, their blue glased frleses on a gfearning abbaster 
gtoimd., thdr ceilings misttcially carved, and thdr drinking- 
ewps of embossed gold, wc look in vain for traces of 
primiiive iriEiit in the princes and nobles whose Round 
Table waa the theme of the Homeric poems, Thdr 
passions, it b true, were stiU uneontiisliedi Otherwise the 
Tttftft tiahk wrath of AchtUcs or Meleager would pever liavc 
become a favourite subject for poetic description. We 
recall the period in xvhich the Kicbeluttgcnlied wa:i com¬ 
posed, when the original and untamed fiireie of pas-^foiutte 
icAsibility fell on an era of foreign manners and imported 
refinement of ta-rte* But wc find no trace m ihcse hemes of 
the timidity and awe with whidt the almighly forces of nature 
wen? regarded by primitive man. Ihe godt were fashioned 
by the nobles after the pattern of their own exietetKe* as 
they acquired more and more 4elf-eiitct:fn, more atid more 
security* in the stniss of life. OlympuH became a mimof 
of heroic eKpcneiice» and its gorgeous and frequently 
tumultuous features were faithfully repiroduceil God^ and 
men a^qnoached each other with a famitlariiy never since 
repealed, ^tcn were no Iktic of divine dignity ■ the gods 
took no mcati shame of human wcjikriErss. The virtues 
aicrib'Ld to tlic gods were tlie virtues dearest to those 
warriops—qtialhies uf valcmr and pride, and stead fastne^ 
in frienthliip ami hate GcnK like menp were aiTocted by 
pet rung uidividual rnotivea i the obligation of duty was 
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almost alwajrs a matticT of personal loyalty, and in the 
Iliad at least they but raitly appear as the ehampioni of 
abstract justice. To their worshippert who Uivulicd 
precious gifts on them, to the dtics that dedicated 
splendid temples to them, to the iribw and races which 
traditionally enjoyed their favour, they lent their faithful 
protection with a loyalty as resolute as it was untiring. 
They were but little restrained by any scruple* of 
morality; nay, their special favourites were endowed by 
them with talents for perjury and theft. They seldom 
paused to eonsider the rights or wrongs of the matter to 
whidi they devoted their assistance, else how could some 
of the god* have been found on the side of the Greeks, 
while others with equal rtitcrest and trouble supported the 
Trojan cause } How, again, could Poseidon in the 
Odyssey Ihv* persecuted patient Ulyssea with incx- 
haustdite hate, while Athene proved herself in every 
danger his trusty counsellor and shield f Their obedience 
waa solely due to the god of heaven, chief of the gods, 
and more often than not they obeyed him with reluctance, 
and used every artifice of deceit and gulJe to evade the 
obl^atioD of his commond. Moreover, the heavenly over¬ 
lord resembled his earthly protot>Tie in that his power 
did not rest on the iDunovabte foundation of law, He 
found himself frequently obliged to extort the fulfilment 
of hb orders ty the employment of threats, and even by 
violent maltreatmeait There was a single peremptory 
exception to the chaos induced by the acts and passions 
of the Immortals. Motra. of Fate, was suprenw over gods 
and men alike, and m her worship we lecogniM the faint 
and earliest perception of the operation of bw throughout 
the range of experience. Thus the oldest monuments of 
the Greek inidlect that have reached us show us the 
gods in as human a form as is compatible with reverent 
worship, and instances indeed could be found where that 
last limit was transgressetL Take, for example, the love- 
stor>' of Area and Aphrodite; it stirred the Phseacians 
to ribald mirth, and it evinces a worldliness in religious 
conception which, like the exclusive cult of beauty of the 
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CiBcjueoeftto. could bardljf have spread (wer wide ckgacs 
of the population without seriously alT^ting the heart of 
religious telief. Tile majesty of the ancient Greek rdiglon 
is not to be found in the confines of the courtly epic, 
where the joys of the world and the (lesh and the ffatik 
tie!jciousuess of ttfe riiaperse the gloomier aspects of 
belief, and clothe them, so to speak, with their brill lance. 
The exceptional oceurreneca that jeem U) contnulict this 
view will be found to be its clearest illustration. 

Hoinerie man beheved hiinreif i» be cotistanlly and 
universally surrounded hy gods and dependent on them, 
lie attributed hi* good luck and ill, his succesafu) ipear- 
thrust or his eneroy's escape, to the friendship or hostlhly 
of a demon. Every cunning plan, every sound device, 
was credited to divine m$piration, and every act of in¬ 
fatuated blindness was ascribed to the same cause. It was 
the aim of all his emleavoura ro win the favour of the 
Immortals and to avon tlidir wrath. But despite this de¬ 
pendence. and despite the occurrence, in the Iliad especially, 
with its shifting bautc-scentsf, of situations fraught with 
dire penJ, tt is to he noted that niirn himself, the costisest 
of human posMaaioaa, is never offered as a sacrifice to the 
gods. Ttie rellgirm of the Greeki, like that of most other 
peoples, was famlliftr with human sacrifices j hut though it 
sunivei till the full light of historic rimes, it la completely 
(siasing from the picture of cEvitisaiion displayed by the 
Homeric poems. Or rather, the abominable custom u 
mentiooed tlierein cm one single occasion, as the exception 
which p^e# the rule. At the splendid obsequies devised 
by Achilles in honour of Patroclus. the wcU-behaved, we 
are told that, besides innumerable sheep and oacn, besides 
four horses and two favourite hounds, twelve Trojan youths 
were first slaughtered and then buml with the body 
of his dead friemJ. This complete ctmsumjjtjon of the 
ofleriog by fire b proved by mure recent ritual evidence 
to have been the cisretnony in vogue among worshippers of 
themfernaldeiliesL ThehJtwdoftheslaughteredbcastsand 

tneti b first suUctefl to trickle over the corpse, and the soul 
is supposed to be prcsoil and to be refreshed and honoured 
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the giTti {t receiver Adsiltes performs by thti a 
Eokmti obligation to itie tl^d; afid narrate h to tltc «ouL 
vfhcn it appears to bJm by night, and again at the 
Inneral But^ strangdy enough, the desFcnpijon of 

thia revolting deed has none of that sensuous breadth and 
detail which wc correctly call the epic styles and find so 
charotterifftic of Homer. Rather the poet glides^ as it 
were, with deh berate haste over the horrihle story* He 
iuid ills audience seem to shrink from it; it is dxc legacy 
oi a world of thought and feeling from wliich the vitaLi^ 
hsLh departed, and this unpression is strengthened by other 
and kindred observations. Except for this single instance^ 
hardly any trace whats4Dcver is found in the Homeric 
iKjetns of ihe whole ieda of rites connected with and 
dependent on the belief in tire protracCi^i existence of 
pcrvi’^m-ful betngfr rising with spectral inlltietice front the 
giravc, and constantly demanding Trcdt tokens of propitia^ 
tion. Thci^ are no sacrifites to the dead, whether bloody 
or bloodless, them is no ponhearion for tiomidde, no 
worship of souls or ancestors^ The soub, it b true, survive 
the bodies, but they me weLl-nigb exciusivety confrned to 
the far infernal realms of deaths where they wander 
" pawertess hcadx" vagruJit shadows and hlcxiclless ghosts, 
of no cfficaci' ami of little account It was quite di^ctent 
in later dmts. and. as we learn from tmstwortiiy [ibeuvenes 
and equally trustworthy cosiclusions. in earlier times too. 
We may apjitopnaieJy dwell on this point, which is of 
great importance to the history of Uie belief tn souls and 
ip religious hbtoiy in general 

7 , Ihe saenhee of prisoners or ala vers b a fuuerml 
custom of remote anliquJty, and one which ia widdy 
spread in our own times. The Scyihiiiiis, when they 
buried thdr king, used to strangle one of his concubines 
and five of his slaves—the cook; tlie cup-beanfr, the 
chamberlain, the groom, and the doorkeiTpvr—^and theae^ 
together with hb favourite hoi^ and with a quantity of 
cosUy ves^b, of golden goblets zmd ao forth, would be 
committed to the royal gravci After the lapse of a year, 
hfty mofc chosen slaves were stnmgletl, set upon ai many 




slaughlcrtfl horsey and atalioncd rtiund iiin tomb IJlie a 
guard orbonQttr, 

Many pages and chapters might be filled with the 
enumeration of aimibi' customs, from which the Hladoo 
suttee is also derived. Katumlly they eliow a long ootu^of 
gradattona, vajj'tng from the savage and barbarous to the 
tender and refined Human sacrifices were fnlJi^wed by 
animal sacrifices^ and these in their turn by drink sacrifices 
and other blcodk-ss ofiTcritigi. jEfschylus and Sophocles 
represent Agamemnon's tomb in Mycena: as the recipient 
of libations of milk, locks of hair, and garlands of flcHvcix 
But newly discovered tombs of the Icings in that city, 
dating from hoary antiquity, show traces of sacrificial 
offerings of a far more subitaniial kind Bones of animals, 
and human remams too, were found there, besides innu¬ 
merable most costly weapons, dmlking-cupa, and other 
vessels. Taking these objects in connection with the 
altars discovered in tlic vaulted tomb at Orchomenus in 
fimotia, VC may infer that the souls of the dead enjoyed 
adoration and worship in the proper sense of the word. 
The cult of ancestors and souls hu been in almost universal 
vQgue. It Is still as widely spread among the most debased 
savages in all n^ioas of the earth as among tJie highly 
dvilited Chinese, in whose state-religion it plays the most 
iinportiint part It takes precedence^ tooi, in the beliefs ol 
nations of Aryan descent. The Romans observed It no less 
than the Greeks, and the "Manes" of ancient Rome were 
the *• pitaras of the Hindoos. Tlie cj;tinciion of a family at 
Athens was regarded as ominous, inasmuch as its ancestor 
would be deprived of the honours that were due to them. 
The whole popuktton of Greece, and the communities of 
which it was comimsed in a series, as it were, of concentric 
circles, addressed their prayere to real or imaginary fore- 
father* And so imperious was this need that professional 
bfollierhoodi or guilds would invent a common ancestor, 
should they Olhenvise not possess one. The custom was 
bound up with (he origins of state and society, which were 
origiimUy ranked as merely extended family group*. But 
our immediate interest is confined to the deepest root cd 
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thh custoTTi —the belief tn the prolntcted extstcQce of the 
^ut a poweiful bdog vjth endtirtng influence on the 
suoje® and failure of its living cJcsccndanuk We baire 
a]rea£ly discussed the iouree of this beliefs acid we abaU 
later be occtipied with the changes that it nnderwrat. At 
present we have to dispel a misunderstanding which might 
darken our historical insight 

ITie souls depicted by Homer have dwindled to pale 
iind incIFtictiial shadows. Their worships and the customs 
that from It are practically obsolete in his poems, but 
it would be erroneous to conclude from these facu that the 
evidence from comporutive ethnology should be ncglbctcd^ 
or that the oldest form of this part of the Greek religion 
iM pneserved In epic poetry. Tlie diMOvcries dating from 
the pertDc) of ervUitotion which is now called the Mycetr^ean 
have shattertnl the hut foundutlDii of every possible cfoubu 
The cau^ that induced this change in mligtous ideas on 
only be arrived at by conjecture:. It plainly depended^ not 
merely on temporal* but also on focal conditioas. and at 
nnsL at least, it was probably oonlined to certain classes of 
the popubtion. At the period of which we are speaking 
the custom of bumii^ the dead body prevailed, and the 
eonsetiueni b<aief obtaLned. and was dearly »praai!d by 
Homer, that the cmisumlng flames Anally body 

from aouli and coiiidgned tlic soul to the real in of shadows. 
In oormcctlnn with the df?veti>pinent of Greek rdigiou, 
constdeiahle mfliience has been attached to this cuftom 
and its resutts. Of hardly !Mn:ondiiry account may be 
leckoncd the local separation of colonists from their 
ancestral tnmb$. and from the seats of wunihip iqipcrtain^ 
ing til them in llie moihcr-country. But of greater 
impoaance than all was the joy in life and the worMi so 
repellunt to melancholy and gloom* which pcrvuUeis the 
iJomeric poems. It shrank from the sinister and the 
i^xtro] with ^he same invmcible optimism that banished 
Uic ugly and the grotesque from its purview* Nor was 
it only the ahadfs of the dead that had to recede into 
llie background. Spectral godheads liuch as Hecate, 
horrible spirits such os the Titans with their hundred orui* 
VOL L 1> 
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and iifty hcadsj gostk and revolting such as that 

gX tbc f.f rtMgiilat ieMi bf Uranus^ were slmilarlj/ oomjielleJ 
t£> give vfiy to the ioatinet of Joy; and monsters of the 
type of the round-eyed Cyclops were treated In a. more 
playful humour. Two allcmaUve Infisrenccs present them- 
iclvesL We may either regard the gradual growth of the 
$ense of beauty and the rise in the standard of life 
dependent on the prepress of tnaterlil civiliiation as the 
chief factor of development; or we may ascribe to the 
people who invented philosophy and naturai scieoce the 
possesfion. even in those early times, of the elements of 
ratinnidisde enlightenment. In Other words, is the change in 
tlic soul-iilca which ctuifrcints us in flomer to be attribuLeJ 
in the first instance to the ligluness nr to the brightness 
cif the Ionian genius 1 This question does not yet admit 
of a definite answer. We owe the postihllity of its dis- 
ctisston lo the brilliant intellectual and analytical powers 
of a conteinpnrary student in tltesc fidds. 

8, The jiemonification of Ifalnre must, then, primarily 
be thanked for the inexhaustible material tt nupplicd to 
the play. First of imnginatioa and next of imagination 
heightened to art. Eut it must further be recogntied os 
ii.aving been the earliest to sarisfy the curiosity of man, 
and Ilia craving for light tn the deep darkness in the 
midst of wisich we live and breathe. The "why" and 
"wherefore" of sensible phenomena are questions that 
cannot he avoided, and the spontaneous presumption that 
cveryitiing which liappeiur b due to the impulse of \^I{- 
tlonal beings—a presumption springing from the tinllinked 
dominion of the association of ideas—afibrds, it must be 
.admitted, a. icrt of anvwcr in itself. It is a kind of philo¬ 
sophy of nature, capable of infinite extenaimi in pro|>artion 
to the iiicreaic of the number of phenomena obrerv^, and 
to the more and more dearly defined shapes of the poweia 
of nature;, regarded os living beings. Primitive man is not 
merely a poet, believing m the truth of his inventioos; he 
{a, in ills way, a kind of investigator as well. Tlie mass of 
answcis which he gives to tlie questions continunUy pressing 
on him is gnulu^y eompo^rd to an alhembtacing weft, 
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uod the threads thereof are mytba As evidence of Ihis^ 
we ma-jf insUncfi the popular legends of ail times and 
countries with their ternarkabie points of likeness and their 
no less striking points of dlflcrenML The two greatest 
heavenly bodies figure in almost every nation as a refated 
pair, whtlher io the relation of hushatul and wife or of 
sister and bmtbef, Niuabcitcss myths represent the f*as<ss 
of the moon as the wandering of the lunar goddess, and 
the occasional eclipses of sun and moon as the consequences, 
partly of domestic sirifei partly of the hostile aitacka of 
dragons and monsters, The Semite, for example, explained 
the weakness of the aun in winter by the sttuy of Samson’s 

_the suD-god'st—bewitchment by the seductive goddess of 

the night, who robbed him of his shining hair; as soon as 
his long locks, the sunbeams, in which his strength resided, 
were cut ofT. it was an easy task to blind him. The 
ancient Indian regarded the clouds as cows—as soon as 
they were milked the fruitful rain poured down.; if die 
quickening moisture vrere long delayed, the drought was 
ascribed to evil spirits who had stolen the herds and 
hidden them in rocky caves, and liidra. the god of heaven, 
had to descend on the storm-wind to free them freni 
their bondage, and rescue thetn from the robbers. The 
dreadful spectacle afforded to the gaze of primitive man 
by a cioiinLiin emitting flames would forthwith seem to 
him the work of a demon dwelling in the bowels of the 
earth. Many tribes would content themselves with dlls 
explanation, but one or ajiother would presently ask why 
it was that so mighty a spirit should be confuted in infemal 
darknesi. The answer woulil suggest iLwlf spontaneously, 
that he had been vamiulahcfl in condict with a. yet more 
powerful being. Thus Typlinn and Enedadus were looked 
on by the Greeks w the vanquished opponents of the great 
god of heaven, bearing the heavy penalty of tlieir crime. 
Or take the instance of the earth, from whose womb came 
forth a constant procession of fruits. How natural it ivjia 
to represent her as a woman impregnated by the heaven 
above her, who sent down his life-giving rain. TbU wortd’- 
wide myth has been turned to various forma. The Maoris 
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iind Chinese, Ae rhoeniciaTis jmd Greeks, would aale why 
husband and 'vife kept so far apart ffum each other, 
instead of dweUing in the iniimatc relaticrs of a conjugal 
pair. The inlmhitanis of New Zealand replied with the 
story that the offspring of Rang! (heaven) and I’apa (earth) 
had no tnofu to live as long as their parents were united. 
So at last they made up their minds to relieve themselves 
from the pressure and the darkness, and one of them-—the 
mighty god and father of (he forests—sucewsded. after 
many vain aitempts on the part of hts brethreUi in sondcr' 
ing ihdr paieftts by force. But the love of heaven and 
earth survived their separation. Passrotiate sighs, which 
men call mist, still rise to heaven from the breast of mother- 
earth, and team still trickle from the eyes of the sad god 
of heaven, and are called by men drops of dew, 'Hiis 
Ingenious and highly poetical myth of the Maoris gives 
the key to a atmllar but far coarser legend which obtained 
in Greece, and of which merely fragments have wme down 
lo ua- Hesiod tells ta that the earth was eramped and 
oppressed by her teeming burden of children, of which 
hcaval was the father. But heaven, adiLs the poet, would 
not suffer them l» come to birth, but ibnisl them back 
in their mother’s woinlx Panting from her labours, she 
devises a cunoing schetne, and co nfid es its exMutioii to 
one of her sons, Cronos whets !iia sickle and mutilates 
Uranus his father, so that be Is debarred from further pro¬ 
creation, and Gaia is released thenceforward from her 
husband’s embraccsi, and is enabled, we may add, to find 
room for the offspring with whom she is teeming. 

Wd may mark at this point the following conclusion. 
Tlie process of i«eraonification was not confined to mere 
objects, hut was extended to foreesi, states, and quail Lies. 
Night, daritness. death, sleep, bve, appetite^ mfaiuatioa 
were all looked on by the Greeks as UuUvidual beings 
more or I efis * uocessfully person I fied Some are coiiipl etely 
emljodied, othen stand out from the background of their 
content as imperfectly as a bas-relief. The rehitioiis 
existing between there forees or states are explained by 
uatogies from human or animal life. Likeness, fur 
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instaiKe, figures as rdationshiiK tleaih and slwp are twin 
broUiers; consecution figures as gcoefatlon, so that day 
is the offspring of night, or night of day iodifTtrentiy- All 
groups of like nature appear as tribes, kindred, or ramilies, 
aod traces of this prtieesi of thought are to be found in 
our language to this day. Finally, the habit of eatplaining 
an enduring condition or the recurring incidents of the 
world by mythical fictions led to the attempt to soive the 
great riddles of human life and fate in a similar manner 
The Greek in his dark hour of pessimism would ask why 
the evils of life were SO much in excess of iti blessing!!, 
and the question immediately suggested a second one— 
Who and what brought evil in the world 7 And bis answer 
mainly resembles tlwt of the moderu Fienclunan. the sum 
of whose researches into the source of ianumefable trans¬ 
gressions was contaitted in the words " chcrchet la femme.'' 
But the ancient Greek cast his indictment of the weaker 
and fairer xx in the form of a single charge, lie reUie^ 
that Zeus, with the help of the rest of the gods, in ortlei 
to punish Prometheus for his theft of fire and the conse¬ 
quent arrogance of mankind, created a woman adorned 
with all the graces as the mother of the female race, and 
Sent her down to the earth. At another time the Greek, 
still groping for enlightenment on this subject, accused 
curiosity or the thirst for knowledge as the root of all evih 
If the gods, be saJd, had endowed ns with every blessing^ 
and hail locked up all evils in a l:iox. and lud straightly 
warned US nnt to open it. bumau—and chiefly Usman’s— 
curiosity would have set at nought the divine pralilbitioft. 
Both myths are merged in one; Pandora, the woman, as 
her name implies, adorned with every seductive gift, is 
tite woman, stung by curiosity, who lifts the ild of the 
fateful box and lets its perilous contents escape. Once 
more we are astounded at tire similarity of mythtcal 
invention obtain jug among the most diverxe peojdes, anr! 
one alaiost (nvotimtarily recalls the allied Hebraic story 
of Eve—the mother of all life—and the ominous conse> 
quenecs of her sinful coriosity, 

9 . The multiplicity of myths and the crerwd of deities 
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[Dtjst at Tti5t have proved a weariness and a stumbjng- 
block to the orthodox Greek. clustered \1jkc 

weeds in a palhleas and primeval rorcst, obstructed, by 
cver-frcsh UDdergnowtb< The thinning' axe was wanteil, 
and a hand was piescntly found to wield U with tb^^ 
and sinew. A peasant'a vigour and a peasant's shrewd- 
ness accompHshed the arduous task, and we reach in 
him the earliest didactic poet of the Occident, Hesiexf^ 
of Ascro, in Hkeotio. flourished in the eighth century B,C, 
He sprang from a kmI where the air was loss bright 
than in the rest of Greece^ and man's heart was less light 
in his breast His intellect wras clear but clumsy; he 
WBs versed to the management of house and field* and 
was not a stranger to laivsuits. His imaginative 
powers were of compaiativcTy restricted tango, and his 
dtspositioo was yet moric unyiddlcg. A Roman among 
Creeks^ the author of “ Works and Days " was distinguished 
by sober sensibilities, by a strict love of order, and by 
the parsimonious thrift of a good busine^ man trained 
in the manufacture of smooth account-booksi, averse from 
any bint of contradiction, und shy of all superfluitj' 
It is in this spirit, so to speak* that he took an inventory 
of Otympos, fitting each of the Immortals in the frame' 
work of hts system by the genealogical clamps. He 
p^ned the luxuriance of qiic poetry, reviving the im^ 
memorial but dimly understood traditions extant among 
the tower orders of Greece without respect to their claims 
tobeanty. Thus his theogony comprised a complete and 
oomprehensive picture, with but rare gleams of true 
poetry and hardly a breath of the genuine joy of life. 
The names of Homer and Hesiod were coupled in remote 
antitjuity as the twin authors of Greek religion But they 
stand, in point of fact, in strong contrast The unchecked 
imagination of Ionian poets, which made light of the 
contradictions and diversities of legend, differed as wldeU- 
from the home-keeping* methodical wisdom of the Bmotian 
peasant as the brilliant intinteiaHtt of their noble audience 
from the gloomy spirit of the meek lilnds and fanner* 
for whom Hcsmd'a poems were compoiied. 
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Tliif is at «mce a cosmogony; the “ Origin 

of the Gods” included the origin of the worid, Wc are 
chiefly concerned with the tast named of these pairs, and 
may let the poet speak for himself. At tlie beginning, he 
tells us, there was Chaosthen come Gaia, the broad* 
bosomed eartli. and next KtoSv loveliest of tlie gods, who 
compels the senses of mortals and immortals alike and 
melts the strength of their limbsw Chaos engtmdcfed 
Darkness and Black Nigiit and Air and Day—iEther and 
Hem era—sprang frotn their union. Gaia first created 
of her own accord the starry heaven, the high moantpirts; 
and Pontus. the sea; then, as the bride of Uranus, she 
bmught forth Oceanus, the stream that encompajsses the 
cartli, anil a long series of children, some of them mighty 
monrtem, and others of an almost allegorical desertptinn, 
besides the gods of the Ugbtning called Cydopea, and 
Tetbys, the great goddess of the sea. From the marriage 
of Ocean and Tethys sprang fountains and the streaitu. 
The sun'god, the moon^goddess, and the Dawn vfe« 
bora CO two other children of Heaven and Earth. Dawn 
is united to her coitsin Asti^us, god of the stars, and the 
Winds, the Morning'Star. and the rest of the luminaries 
were born of that isiairiage. 

Port of this exposition is so puerile in its simplicity*, 
that hardly a word of comment is required ’ The greater 
ii the author of the less;” hence the mountaini were 
born of the Earth; mighty Oceanua and the -unallcr 
litreams and rivers stood in the relation of father and 
sons; the Jlitle Morning-star was the son of the wide- 
spreading Dawn, and the rest of the .<itars were clearly 
to be set down as his bmthers, It is less obvious 
why the Day shoidd have sprung from the Night, for the 
opposite theory would have been equally admissible, and 
an old Indian bymu-writer actually poses the question 
whether Day or Night was created first Still, Hesiod’s 
opmiQJi may perhaps be called the more natural. Darkness 
appears to us as a permanent state requiring no explana¬ 
tion ; light at cudi manifestation, is due to a special 
event, whether it be the rise of the sun, the Itghtding of 
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the stai«i*cloud. Of the [gnitioa of a fl-ime by hottittn 
hand. So faf. thon, we have merely ha^J to deal with the 
earliest reflections of thmt«(btful and bewildered mao 
These tell thdr own story, but a more aucnlive examina¬ 
tion is required when we come to die nioiit important 
[Kut of Hesiod’s work, where he d iscusw*-* the origin of the 
world. 

The brief and arid character of this exposition is the 
first point that we notice, and it arouses our astontsh- 
mcDt Tlie stage-bell rings, as it were, and Chnns, 
ff.fjj, and Eros appear as the curtain rises, Ho hint is 
youcitiafed os to the reason of their appearance. A bare 
** hut then " connects the origin of E^h with the origm 
of Cliaos. Not a single syllable of explonutiou Is given 
of tiic When and How of thU process, wbctbcf Earth was 
bora of Gtaos or not, and what were the aitls to birth i and 
the same unbioken nletire is preserved on the promotion 
of the Lovc-god to the prominent part which he hill,. Of 
course one may say, the principle of love or geiteiatiOQ 
must have entered the world before any procreation 
could take place. But why should the didactic poet drop 
ft without a word, why should he never refer to that 
funetjan of Eros at oil, and why should he rather disguise 
it, as we plainly perceive to he Llie fact,^ Various epithets 
ate here predirai^ of the I*ovc-god, and in a later passage 
he is given a place nest to Himeros—craving—in the 
train of Aphrodite. But none of these allusions recalls in 
die remotest degree the inighiy, vitalising creative Being 
who alone is appropriate in this ocmncction, and whom we 
shall meet later on in ether coMiir^cmie experiments, where 
the origin and function of Eros come to adequate ex¬ 
pression, One thing la as clear as noonday. A wide gulf 
is fixed between the summary- and !(ui»etfictal meth'jds of 
Hesiod’s mquiiy into urigins and the devotion uf those 
who applied the whole force of their immature phitoiiophy 
to ibc solution of the great enigma. Hesiod’s system Ls 
11 mere husk of thuu)jiit whidi must once have been filled 
with life. It has survived Ltie loss of its contents, Just as 
the shell survivirs the siiell-fish. We seem, to be gaaing 
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at s tiecuf of ccmceptiwts, the growth and develop* 

luent of whicli we tue no longcf able to watch. I n ferenec 
haa to take the place of direct obsc^va^lo^^ and a start 
must be made at the tenns the poet used, presumably with 
hut partial comprebcuftion. These tcm» wiU help us to 
amstruct the process of ihougiit of which they we the 
deport We shall be assiaied heneiti by the ootwideration 
fif ^tlred phenomena, not merely in Greece, but in other 
«i«ntma w well, W« have already briefly docribed the 
nature of Ero*)^ atul may now priiCiied to dtscass the mean¬ 
ing of Chaos. 

Chaos resembles empty space as closely a* the inexact 
thought of primiiiro nun appioxlmiaea to the speculative 
eonceptioiis of advanced philosopltere. Primitive man 
endeavours to imagine the primordial condition of thln^ 
in all its striking contrast to the world as he knows it. 
The cartL and all tliat is therein, ;ojd the dome of (he 
iky were not extant. All that remained was a aometbtfig 
jtfr triT*»g from the topmost heights to the uttermost 
depths, and coolinuing immeasurably on either side itie 
hollow emptiness interposed between the Heaven and the 
|£arth. The Bahyloniaufi called it a/su> ** the abyss**' or 
funaat ," the deep," The Scandinavians knew it as gtnnun^tt 
'^op, ** the yawning * term of a'hich the first word 

lielongs to the same root as the Greek Ckaot. This 
gaping void, this abysmal deep, was coflcdved as obscure 
and dark simply because— in accordanrewith the principles 
of this sj’atem^notic of the wnirccs of light had as yet 
tKsen put in action. For the ^ame feasmi. the observer 
ooolirted his imagination to tlte depilis rather than the 
Imighte of Chaos, height and light being hardly disr 
tingnUbable in his mind. Chaos filled the whole spare 
known to or even siuspected by primitive man. Earth and 
her complement—the dome of heaven with its Inmitjancs 
^tfiieed for his knowledge and hU thought : even bis 
• vague and aspiring curiosity was content to flutter in those 
limits. His inteltecc stopped short at the idea of the 
disianoe between heaven and earth stretching into the 
infinite. The two oilier dimension* of apace uoullcd him 
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Ksrtelv at rII, and whether he tKlteved m their finite or 
mfinite exiensipn it wtrnlil Ise equally futile to Inquitt 
Thus Hessod’s invenUKy iueluded not merdy the 
simple popuiar Icifencts bat also the oldest attempts at 
speculation. These last. Indeed, an; presented in so rough 
aiid incomplete'a gui-se that hi* sparse allusttui* can only 
acquaint us with the c-isislettee of such a I tern pi* at his 
time, and with their barest and most gettcTB] outline, We 
skall J)nve to trust to later acenunts to discover tlieir 
contents mure acmratelyt though oor knowledge at the 
best only he appfosdnmtt Then, too, we shall ha%e 
occasion to ntamine the standard of thought to which 
such experiment* belong, Meantime, our survey of iJesioil 
would he ipcOmpkHe withont a reference to one aide r>f 
his scheme which also bears a more speculative character 
Many of the beings he presents to us. and mterweaves jn 
his geneaJqgiea, show little or nothing of the vivid per¬ 
sonification which mark* the figures of simple popular 
belief. "Lying Speeches," for instances* would hardly 
impress any one at firai sight as individual peraomigcl 
Yet they are found with *^TDiiwinc Labour." “Tearful 
Pain^ "Battles,” and "Carnage" m the eniuncration of 
the oiTspnng of Eris, or Strife The experience is repeated 
in the instance of the children of Night, These do nut 
merely include mythied figure* of a compcirativciy life-like 
kind, such as Eris herself. SJeep, Death, tlw Moif®^ or 
goddesses of Fate, and so fortk but also btimk. upcotml 
irersonifi^ions, such as "Deceit" and “Ruinous Old 
Age. " Deceit's " title to (iat place would apjxsir to re« 
on its habit of avoiding the light; Old Age h promoted 
to jt on no otlier gmiyid than that every untoward and 
unwelcome event seem* appro|aiate to the region of dark¬ 
ness and gtooin, vciy much in the same way as we mir. 
^ves speak of "gloomy thmtglitj" and •‘block eona " 
No one can exactly determine Hesiod's debt to hj* 
decessors cither here or elsewhere ; but ic Is fair to believe 
that in sudt purely speculative esciirsions he was tnisUii-* 
to bis own imagination, ** 
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THE OLV IONIAN KATL’ftE-rHlICSOJ'Hitk^ 

Befoiie ApeculRtion covtld flourish, a considcnblc mass of 
dptatlctJ Icnowlodgc Imd to be collected In this respect 
the Greeks were cxcqit tonally lucky in their inhentanec. 
llie can»c of Greek jidcnce was unconsdotisly served by 
the anctent Clialiheans and Egyptians^ The Chaldatam 
Uid the foundatintut of astronomy, when they cojnputed 
the empiric taws of eclipses tn their observation of tlic 
courses of the stars in the crystal sky of Mesopotamia. The 
Egyptians mvcrited an art which cxumpriscd the elements 
of geometry, when they measured the ploughland^ alter¬ 
nately wasted and fertilized the Nile;i in order to 
cJctenniue the iimoiint of taxe^ it sliould yield. The 
Greeks were ever the favourites of fQitune. and here again 
must be recorded what b perhaps the chief instance of 
their gtiod Tuck. So far as the cvtdetice oriibtory cxtendA 
an organiEod caste of priests and scholarly combining the 
necessary leisure with the equally necessary continuity of 
tradition, was at all times indlspcit^able to the beglnnitigs 
«r sctenlific fftseafch. But its beginning and its end in 
such cases were only too likely to coincide, for when 
SCI entire doctrines are mixed up with religious tencls, the 
same lifdess dogmatism will commonly benumb therm boih 
The child's indbpensiibte leading-strings become an iji- 
rolerabje chain when the child has grown la manhcxKi. 
ITiub wc may account it a double blessing Cor die fjre<* 
progress of thought among the Greeks that iheir pre~ 
liecessors in civilisLUtian possessed an organized prieaft- 
lii^od. and that they themselves lacked it The pLoneers 
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of hum an knowledge had all the without »f)r 

of the disadvantages derived from the existence uf a 
teamed priesthood tn their midsL Supported on the 
shoulders of Hgjrpt and Babyton. the genius of Greece 
could take wing without check or restraim. and could 
venture on a flight that was to lead it to the highest 
attainable goaU. The relation between the Greeks and 
their forebears in the work of dvliiiatioit. between the 
authors cf true generaliiing science and the purveyon 
and prepaitus of the necessary raw maeertal, recalU 
Goethe's picture of himself as a dri^cti of (he world, 
between 4 prophet on the right hand and a prophet isa 
(he left 

Two series of effects are to be traced from the extension 
of natural science and of human dotninion over nature 
acquired by the Greeks in tht-se centuriesL Take the 
icltgious sphere hrst The cooceptioa of the UJiivente as 
4 pbygnnmd of umumerahle capricious and counteracting 
inanircstatloftB of Will was mote and moie ujtdertnmed, 
Tire subordination of the many sc panic deities to the 
aupreme will of .1 sir^le arbiter of destiny was here the 
expre^ion of Uie steady growth cd man's insight into 
the tcgularity of natural phenotnena. Polytheism inclined 
more and mote to monotheism, and we shail later have to 
deal with the gradual phases of this transfomuttion. But 
the bctti.'r knowledge and closer observation of the pro¬ 
cesses of nature ted at the same time to apecuiatloiis on 
the constitution of material factors; the i:ye of the student 
uf nature was no longer exclusively occupied with the 
world of gods, spirits, and demons. Cosmogony began to 
free itself fram chcognny, and the problem of matter 
emerged in to the foreground of men's thoughts. They 
began to wonder if matter exifited In as many separate 
kinds as the ililTerEnce of material tiling suggest to 
Uidr senses, w if, on the coAtroiy, it were fios^ble that 
this endless variety could be reduced to a smaller, perhaps 
a very amall, If not to unity itselll They observed 

that the plants, which depend for thdr noutishment on 
cartti. air, and water, serve animals for nourishment in 
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thcif ttini; ti«:y observed that animal excteticms helped 
to nourish the plants, and that both are finally resolval 
into eaith. ait, and water once more. So they would ask 
if these beings in thdi steady ditnUr course wens really 
of alien nattuei or if they were not rather mere variations 
of originally homogeneousi substances—nay* it might be of 
a single substance. The world, they would go on to con¬ 
jecture, instead of springing from chans, might have come 
from some such single substance and might retum to' it 
again, and they would look for a general luk by which 
to characterise the series of the variations of farm that 
they observed. Such were the questions which began to 
occupy the mind of the more profound thinkers familiar 
with the beginnings of positive srience. Even the 
Homeric poems arc not absolutely free from traces of 
similar speculation. Take the passages, for instance, 
where earth and water are mentioned as the elements 
into which the human body Is dissolved ; or* better still 
take the references to Oceanus as the sour<» of all 
things, and to the derivation of all tl»e gods from the 
marriage of Oceanus with Tetbys. goddess of the seas. The 
last strains of immemorial fetishism and the overture of 
positive philosophy aie combined in those passages. Now, 
however, a stricter method unpervenes. The veil of 
mythology was tent and the ideas were pressed with 
ruthless consistency to their utmost logical content. Two 
of the cortteo-stoncs of modem chemistry—the cjfist- 
cttct of elements, and the Indestructibility of matter—now 
c.mie into sight: each is important in itself, and their 
importance is doubled in oooibination, A twofold series 
of considerations led to the belief in the indcstrtMltibllity 
of matter. Matter was seen to emerge unhurt from the 
manifold phases of the course of organic life, and it was 
by no means a long step to the oonjectore that matter 
could not be destroyed, and that its annihilation was never 
more than apparent. Moreover, a keener observation 
refuted the theory of absolute destmetion. in the sense of 
a reduction to nothing, in instances which afforded the 
strongest presumption in its favour. When boiling watrr 
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dried «r when solid bckjJes inyrc burriL there wait seen 
to reRiatn.» residue of stGiiin, smoke, or ashes, Here; then, 
wc find that genius juiticipated science. The full truth of 
these doctrines was not finally estahliahcd iJII the great 
«a of chaioistry in the eighteenth centuiy. ]«1 by Lai-Sricr 
wth the balance in his hand. At another [jaint (he 
■'physiolc^ists ” of Ionia actually ootstripijed the rcsulw of 
modem knowhaige. The bold flight of thdr iinagimition 
did not stop at the assumption of a plurality of indestruc- 
tflile elementi ; It never rested till it reached the concep- 
tion of a single fundamenlal or primordial matter as the 
NOtirce of material diverrit>^, Here it may almost be said 
that inexperience was the mother of wisdom. The impulse 
to simplification, when it had once been amused^ was HJte 
a stone set in motion which rolls continuously till It U 
ch«l^ by an obstacle. Jt advanced from infinity to 
ptur^ity, from ptumlity to unity; no inconvenient facts 
could place impedimoits in its path, nor oontd call a 
peremptorj' lialL Thus tlie impctiiou* im instructed sense 
of tiiat early epoch attained an Intoition which 1$ just 
beginning to dawn through countless doubts and dfEcultles 
on our 01™ juatmo and enlightened knowledge. Once 
morn the tellef « breaking on the most Ulustriisiiu of 
modem phj^em that the seventy^d dements 
MlMmed by chemistry ti>.day are not the ultimate destina¬ 
tion m the Journey of that . science, but are merely a stage 
fn ite tow^ the limi decomposition of matter, 

a. JTiiiles 01 Miletus is regarded as the forefather of this 
w^le Imo of philosophers Thb remttrkable man was the 
> o f races ; Greek. Carian, and 

Ctan bl«Rl flowed in his veins. He was accoiditmiy a h-ne 
of the ^ar many-^ide«lnc« of Ionian descem,^d hb 

^Wwars as the embodiment of the remote 
and catitemplative sage^ who tumbles teadlong in the wolf 
while gazing at the ^ of heaven ; now ite i.s represented 
M tnreing his knowledge to his private advantage; aniUn 
a third vers.^ wc see him ofTerlng his felbw^Duntiymen 
the lotiumsof Asia Minor, counsel* ofextreondinary pSitical 
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directed to the ct^lion of federal states—a 
c^inceiitfon ab^lutdy novd to the Greek a of that age. 
Indisputably he combined the rJ/er of mercUaii^ stat4!=j^ 
Edan, enginccTp mathcmatkiAnt snd astremomef. He owed 
hu rich intellectual training to travel (n dbtant pnrta. He 
had been as far as Egypt, where he devoted hims^ft among 
other pTobkma* to that of the rf&e of the He was the 

first to fuisc the clumsy methods of bjid-surveying current 
among the EgyptianSp directed merely to the rcnuire- 
mnnts of single coses, Into a deductive science of geometry 
resting on general prindpli^ and his name is still given 
ro one of the most elementary geomctncal demon iftrations. 
We may readily o^dit the ttaditiou that TfaaJes supplied 
his Egyptian masters with the methoit they had sought in 
vain of oomputuig the height of the towering pyramids which 
are the wonders of theif home. He pointicd out to them 
that at the time of day when a mjin's shadow—or that of 
any other object prcactiting oo difhculty to mensuration— 
Is exadJy equal to the aiae pf the origmah then, tO0| the 
shadow of the pyinmid can neither be longer nor shorter 
than its actual height He had probably familiarlted 
himself m Sardis with the clismcnts of Babylonian wbdom* 
and he borrowed from it the law cif the periodicity of 
cclTpse^^ which enabled him to foreteU the total eclipse of 
the Bun on May 2S. $85 B.Cj to the utmost aslonishmcnt 
of Ilia fcllow-coutitryttieik It is impossible that he ootild 
have readied this insiglit tm theoretical lines, for he was 
2itlll dominated by the old chilfilfth conoqjtlon of the earth 
os a flat disc fcsimg on the water, HtiS weather progne^ 
ticatlom were probably derived from the anmtr sewoe. He 
turned them to commirrdal uses^ and would hire a number 
of oU^presse^ in order to exploit his advantage if he 
happened to fiprestM? an exceptional bjme^ tti the olive 
gaudecUL The knowledge of astronomy he acquired was 
pul at the di$po$ol of the seafaturs, for his feUorw-counti>"- 
mcn practised oommeice and navigation more extensively 
than any of their contemporaries He directed Ihclr 
attention to the Little Bear its the cotistellatkm which 
moat precisely mark ^ the north. It h doubtful if he wrote 
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L<oqIc^ but his doctrine of primary matter can hardty have 
been published by that meanv Ariitutle, at iemu though 
acquainted Mith it is plainly at a toss to know how Tholes 
iU|>ported ft and approaches his reasons ffoin » conjec¬ 
tural point of view. The food of the animaj and vegetable 
wotld being damp^ organic warmth has its origin in damp- 
ness; fuitlier, the same quality is displayed by vegetable 
and animii] seeds. On this account, according to Aristotle, 
Tbnles would have regarded water, the principle of all damp- 
ness, os the primary element But whether or not Thales 
was actual ty Jitfliieneed by such COosiiJcration^ whether or 
not he was affected by older speculations, both native and 
foreign, and U> what extent, if at all, he was dependent 
on them, is as much a riddle to m, at the present date at 
least, as his attitude towards things theological, 

Hic doctrine of primary matter admitted and required 
catensii'tr on three several Ifnes. Knst, the rank assigned 
by Thales to water in llie precedence of matter could not 
remain imassaded. Air as the most volatile and lire as 
the most powerful, of the widest-spread elemeota, would 
inevitably fjnd ailvocates to contest the prominence to 
which the fluid ckment was pi'oinoied. Sec^diy. it would 
(Mcur to some reflective and far-sighted genius that it was 
vam to look for the primordial form of matter in the clrcte 
of its present and visible manlfcstatioiUi, but that it was 
necessary to go behind and beyond them. Lastly, the 
theory of a priniaiy elemetii contained a germ of svptfcism 
which was destined sooner or later to come to omturtty of 
gnmrtk Thales might be content to conclude thnt all 
things ]ircceed from water and retum to it again, but liis 
doctrine was obviously liable to be expanded in cour.<iD of 
time into the contention Thai the primary form of 
was its only tnic and real shat>e. and that the rest were 
mere delusions. And if tt were once believed that wood 
;md iron, for c.vample, were not wood and iron, but water 
or air, tliere was not the remotest reason why the suspicion 
of the evidence of sense should make a puuse at tltat point. 

j. Anaximaniler, who was bom in 6t0 I.C.1 followed 
the second of these lines of thought He was the son ot 
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Piaxtadcs. and. Uke Tliales, a native of Wiletna. and mhy 
wcU have been hi* friend and disciple. We may fairly look 
cn Anaximatirter w the author of the nawral philosophy of 
(sTccce, and consequenlly of the Oecidcni. He was the 
first to attempt to Intnjduee a sdentifie method in answer- 
ine the vast questions as to (he origin of tlic ontversc. the 
earth, and its inhabitants. He bad an extraordinary sense 
for identit)'. a Tcmatkable faculty for recogaiting etusjve 
smalogies. and an impressive ulent for inferring the imper- 
ecptible from the perceptible. Childish as some of his 
«^deavottTS were to grope out the way of nature, yet bis 
merits as a pioneer and a path-finder command oor awe and 
respect Unforttmately, we have fretpicntly to depend on 
scanty, detached, and partly contradictory reports for oui 
Icnowl^ge of his ideas, Hts work on "Nature*' ts the 
first account of scientific doctrines whiidi we know of m 
Greek prose, and this memument of a life devoted to deep 
refiection and occupied partly with affaire of state, suffered 
untimely l(»3. Anaximander did not decide to publish it 
tilt shortly before Ws death « the age of sbety-thret 
Manifold and eminently meritorious were the prdiminan* 
labours which were crowned by thU latest production, of 
which but a few lines have reachctl us, with no eentence 
entire. Anaximander first gave the Greeks a map of the 
earth and a globe of the sky. Though hi$ name was nert 
illustrioits in the annaJa of travel, yet hb map comprised 
the researdjcs of alt tlie travellers rriio returned from liieir 
voyages over land and sea to his Ionian homCi whidi cn- 
icjyed exceptional advantagies as the centre of the tourists' 
world. Ancient Egypt bad not been ignonmt of the art 
of map-making, but the practice had been confined to the 
graphic reproduction of separate districts. The dwellers in 
ibe valley of the Nile had never cemreived the thought of a 
general map of the world, nor indeed were their nnfamiJiarity 
with the sea and their lack of distant colonies adapted 
to the crflection of the necesnafy materiaL We arc told 
a characteristic feature of Anaaimandcri^s chart of the 
world vms the assumption of a rea-basin surroimded by 
land, and again of an outer sea encircling the earth with 
vou L * 
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» gtrdlc. Dottbtkre the father of stfentilic gwgniphy was 
acquainted with the Babylonian invention of the gnomon, 
or pointeri as a means to roathematicat and aatronomicai 
mensuration. The pointer restted on a harixontol basis, 
and the length of its shadow^, Far>‘ing with the hours and 
<iTHi»Tt^ , served to determine the tnie meridian of any 
given locality, and to discover the four cardinal points and 
the winter and sumiticr solstices. Anaximander, or his 
iyTi rrr*«^r Anaximenes—the traditioit halts between their 
luuncf—ts aafd to have set up a gnomon of this kind in 
Sparta. The history of science does not rccognire our 
philosopher as the author of new mathematical doctrines, 
though it criKlits him with a syatemaiic exposition of geo- 
inciiy. But at least he cannot be written down aa lacking 
mathematical training i bis accounts of the site of the 
heavenly bodies, though hardly intelligible at this dat«, 
afford good evidence to the contrary. As an astronomer, 
our Milesian was the first to make a well-nigh ooinpleie 
breach with the puerile conceptions of antiquity. If he 
still failed to conceive the earth as a globe, he was equally 
far from imagining it as a flat dUc. nesting on a basis 
and covered by the boU-like vault of heaven, tie did not 
represent the sun as sinking evciy night into Oceantia 
that flowed rtMinil the earth, nor yet as following in its 
channel from the west to the ea-sL If some steady and 
regular movement was to account for the fact that the 
sun and the rest of the stars, after they had «t in the 
west, rose once more in the east. Anaximander was com¬ 
pelled to suppose that they continued underground the 
levolving movement which we watch above the horimo. 
His supposition was supported by the observation that 
the constellations next to tJio pole never set, but describe 
a revolution. Hence the heavenly bcmi^here that we sec 
must actually form a half of a complete sphere. The dome 
of heaven stretched above our heads was perfected by a 
oomplementary dome beneath our foct. Earth was deprived 
of the basis stretching to unfaihontcii depths oti which she 
.should have been supported, and was left free to float in 
space. The pancake tiieoiy was abandoned in favour of a 
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columnar or tylindricaf earth, with iu ecjuilibrhiin guaran¬ 
teed by the condUiQO of a base-dlantutrr longer than the 
racEWure of its height The proportion of three to one, 
which fuIflUed that condition, probably commendod itself 
to the ancient philosopher by its simplicity. But he em¬ 
ployed a remarhabic aigmueat to explain the equipoise 
of the dnim-ahapcd earth, ajicribtng its utulistiactetl condi- 
tioD to the equal distance it maintaineii from all parts ul 
the heavenly vault. This doctrine commita the &ij lesion 
philosopher to two opinions: on the one hand, gravity 
cannot have been identified by him with a downwanl 
tendency ; on the other hand, be is obviouiily a precursor 
of that school of tnetaphysiciana who ptefemed to base the 
law of inertia on d frwri grounds rather than on expe¬ 
rience. It has been said that a body at rest could not 
begin to move except by the impulse of some outside 
cause, fsir if it did It would have to move either up or 
down, or forwards or bade wards. But as there was no 
reason why it should do the one rather than the other, 
therefore it did not move at all Thus Aristotle, who 
colled the argument of this ancient philosopher a brilliaiU 
mistake, compared Anaximander's earth at rest to a lumgiy 
■naift who would have to starve because he had no reason 
to stretch hia hand to the right rather than to the left, in 
front of him rather than behind him, in order to reach the 
food dUpoaed at equal distances all round. For the present, 
however, we must turn OUT attention to Anaximander's 


attempts at cosmogony, 

Hesiod's theogomy has already made us acquainted witli 
the immemorial conception of the udIvots beglnuing 
in chaos. We saw that the idea of chaos waa produced by 
the endless extension of the void yawning between heaven 
and earth. We saw, too, that those early philoapphers took 
account of one only of the three dimcnsian.v of space— 
height or depth — without respect to its rtlation with 
length and breadth. This concepticwi, logically followed 
OUT. put space, unbounded in all directions, in the place 
of the gaping chasm, and such space, filled with matter, 
was what Anaximander's theory started from. But 
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the question amse, What was thi* primary matter ex- 
(mcied in intinite space? We can state at once that ft 
was no matter with which «c are acqiiaintcth Such forms 
of matter, with their constant fusion and re»emerg:<nce, 
were regarded by Ajiaxtmander as factors of equal value 
and rights, and he would certainly not have promoted any 
one of them to be the author or progenitor of the rem. An<l 
of all the wniiitable candidates for that post the elenicntai 
water of Thales must have appearerl to him to he the worsL 
Its very existence rerptfred the presumption of wamjtl* 
which, aocondtng to the philosDjthy of that ag^ was caloric 
matter, or firfc For relids are changed to fluids by meU- 
ing, that is, by the application of heat ot aloric mattci 
Similarly air-substances, such as steam, arc produced by 
the action of fire on Buids. Thus the solid and the fiery 
seemed to be solely qualified to lead off the line of indi¬ 
vidual conceptions. And the very contrast between the 
two can ned them to be looked on as a united pair, the 
compleineftiaty members of which bad come simultaneouslj' 
to existence* Thus they actually figure in Auaxiinandcr 
as " the cold ■“ and " the warm" and he set them down to 
a pmcesa of *' diBerentiation" ftocn the original primary 
mjiKcT which comprised all material variations. But we 
are not a rvpe*m*ed with hts further ideas on the origin of 
the endless scries of separate subsumcea, Wc ^ merely 
conjecture that a progressive •* dKTcrenHation" from thc 
fimdamental forms of matter wa* supposed to continue 
the process just described. But however that may bavi* 
been, the substances were at least arranged about and 
above otre another in the order of their weight and density. 
The earth was the innermost kernel; its surface was 
covered by water; next came a layer of air; and the 
whole was endosed by a ring of fire, as "the tree by its 
bark.” At this point a twofoid problem obtruded itself on 
the orderly mind of Anaximander, He saw that the earth 
still fonned the kernel of the structure, with the air as its 
miter raiment, but them was no longer a unifonn covering 
of vniter. and fire was merely visihle at Kparate points of 
the sky, though these indeed were tnnumerable. So he 
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began to ask whence arose this diaturbance of the pri¬ 
mordial tmiform programme for the distribution of matter. 
His answer took shape as follows; The extsting sea was 
merely a residue of the original roof of watCT. the eontent 
of rile sea having been reduced in course of time 
the evaporating action of the sun. His assumption was 
supported by the evidence of geology, which plainly showed 
that the sea had retreated at many points of the Mediter¬ 
ranean basin. Whether he relied on the formation of 
deltas or on the discovery of sea*she!Ia on dry land, 
Anaximander drew the most far-reaching conclusions in 
support of hts doctrine from phenomena of that kind. As 
to the ring of fire, he believed that it bowl at some time, 
doubtiess by the violent dlslixatioa of masses on the 
principle of the sling-stone, a theory which reminds tu of 
the doctrine of Kani and Laplace. Our philosopher 
would obviously have been acquainted with the operalton 
of centrifugal forcft by watching the games of children 
and the use of si mg-stones in war. He would have noticed 
lliat the centrifugal force operated with greater intensity 
in proportion to the larger siae of the stone slung at the 
eitd of the line. Hence he seems to have concluded 
that, taking the earth as the eentre of the world, the great 
mass of lliB sun had been llung to the furthest distance; 
niixi, at a lesser diatance. the smaller mass of the moon; 
and, nearest of oU, the little sta« in their order, planets 
and fixed Stars alike. But Anaximander's imagination did 
not stop at this point. He thought that masses of air 
were tom away by the same ftJtcc; that they became coo- 
gealcd in the piwcss, imd closed on the masses oT fire. 
These husks of air, so to sjKrak, with their day contents 
inside, he conceived In the appearance of wheds, providisd 
with openings like the mourit of a bellows, from which a 
constant stream of fire issued. One w-ondera how he 
reached this conception, and a conjectural answer may be 
given as follows; lun, moon, and stars revolved round the 
earth, but while there was no known analogy for the 
regular revolution io space of massts of fire, the retation 
of wheels was a matter of daily observation. Thusv 
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concwce objects took tHc place of abstract orbits, an4 the 
(Jiffictilty dT the problem was v«y eon aiderahly reduced!. 
As long os the wheels existijd. and thefr mntory impulse 
lasted, the rotation of the stars was assured. FlnaMy, 
Anaximander explained the eclipses of the sun and moon 
by temporary obstructions in the orittees of the san-whcei 
and the moon*wJiecL 

The ingenuity of the philcsoptier of Miletus was like¬ 
wise devoted to the pnablcm of organic creation. He 
conceived the first animalR to have sprung from seB* 
slime, presumably because the animal body is composeri 
of solid and fluid elements. Hence, as we saw in the 
Homeric poems, water and earth were supposed to be its 
cTemetits. Hut the presumption may have b^ strengthened 
by the wealth of ad kinds of Life contained in the stea. nevt 
to mentioTL the discovery of the remains of pre^histoiic 
marine monsterx. Further, Anaximander attributed to 
those primeval animals a bristly integument, which they 
cast at the traniition from sea to land ; it b likely enough 
that the analogous change sustained by some Insect larva; 
may have led him to this hypothesis. We can hatdlv 
doubt that he traced the forefathers of terrestrial fkima 
from the descendants of these marine anImaU thus 
obtaining a first vague glimpse of the modem theory of 
evolution. His statements on the origin of human species 
were more definite Mytholt^ represented the earliest 
men as having sprung directly from the earth, but Anaxi¬ 
mander found the following objection to the adoption of 
that theory. helpless human rnfant, who requires 

more luntitig attention than any other spedes of being, 
could never have kept himself at least, by natural 

meana. So our philosopher looked for unalogles to 
facilitate the reading of this riddie, He found hfs best 
counsellor in the shark, who was popularly believed to 
swallow her j^ung when they crept out of their ahell, to 
vomit them forth and swallow them again, and go on 
repeating the process till the young animal was strong 
enough to supjiort an Independent extsienws. Simitarly, 
he supposed that the ancestors of the human race had 
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rhcir origin in the bdlics of fish, ami i!id not (jiiit thal 
habitation till they had reached full vigour. Possibly 
Anaximandef was infiotiwed in this belief by the old 
Babylonian theory of a prioieva) race of ftsh^inen, but that, 
at least, we cannot assert with confideiiioeH 

But, whatever his views of the origin of separate worlds, 
separate forme of tnatter. and separate beings and substances 
may have been, one point, at any rate, docs not admit of the 
least doubt. He was quite clear that every created thing ia 
doomed to destruction. Primary matter alone, the source 
and destination of all life, he redded as " without begin* 
ning and without cad,” And his eonvictibtj Afforded him 
a satisfaction which we may charactcriie as a morsl or 
relip ous sen time Jit, KarJr sqsaratc cjclstcjice he regarded 
as an iniquity, a iLsurpatton. for which the clashing and 
inutnally cxtermlnatitig forms of life would '* suffer atonc^ 
ment and penalty in the ordinance of time.’* All single 
fiubstances weredcstmctiblc. all forms of life decomposed and 
died, and Anaximander extended these material processes 
to a comprehensive natureJ order wbicli transformed itself 
in his mind to a coinjirehcnsive order of justice. He might 
have cried writb Mephlatophcles that "all that hath exist¬ 
ence is worthy to de^y.’* Holhtng seemed to him "divine " 
but Matter, the repository of farce, datdessi ’* ciernnl and 
anagiug." Divine, too, in hit conception were the separate 
worlds or heavens, but their divinity was limited by the 
fact that, having been created, they were liable to decay, 
and they ranked as gods of an inferior order, as it were, 
who could count on a [>rotracti;ii life in succession to, if 
not Id oo-exlaienct with, one another, but whose life at the 
liesl was but temporal We are noi told by what processes 
they tvlumed again and again to the womb of pnomry 
tnatteri but we may conjeettn* that such processes were 
connected w ith the priDcipUj of difFcrentiatkttL We saw thal 
''difrerentiatioft” was responsible for the origin of the worlds, 
and their tepiirate existence was doubtless put an end to In 
the ODUTse of long cosmie periods by fresh ud mixtures and 
combinations of their dcinehts. Everything wouJd be 
gradually brought back to the undivided unity of the 
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Drigtnal ujoivcrsal BcIh^ih which would tbu^ piwe its 
[fiexhansttble viia! force bo" ever-fre^h tnuismirtatiaiiA, and 
WTJUlct realJ^e ib biviodblc siiprcwiacy ifi evcr-Ircali act) 
of deatmction. 

4- Anaximenes son of Eurystratos the Uiinl great 
citizen of Milettis, wim died between 51S and 524 B,CU 
walked in tlve footsteps of Tbalest He ^bstituted air for 
iraicr as the primary pindple which etigendcfed " all that 
was that Is and that sbaJI be."’ So completely did air 
suocced to the lohcfiiance of the disoedked element that 
Aiiaximeiicj conceived tt as the hmh of the earth, which 
hgi^red once again ^ a (lat disc. Npt is it hard to explain 
the preference shown to air. Its greater mobility and its 
greater extension doubtless promptfid its choice instead of 
the fluid element. The first of tliese qualities liras ex- 
pn*ssiy mentioned by Anaximenes himself m the sole 
fmgincijt of hi5 work that we poascss, compoaedr we are 
iold, in simple unadomedpro^e. MatteTi we remember, 
in tlie doctrine of all these phlbaophitis—the so-called 
Ionian pliyslnlogists—was cotnmtmly supposed to csomlain 
in tt^ir Ihe cause of its own tnotJan.. and nothing cotild 
he more nattirai than that precedence should he givc3:i lo 
its more mobile fottn^ the fema that ranks in organic life 
£}$ the vehicle of vital and psychic force, in which coiii. 
nection it is useful to recall that ^ psyche,'' or soul signifies 
** breath." Anaximenes htm$elf compared the breath of 
life with the air* The one^ as he believctJ^ held togtrtiief 
human and animal Life, and the ctlicf composed the world 
to urtity. When he came to the queition of iU extemion. 
bo liod merely to imagine eartU, water, and fire as iskuds 
in an ocean of air wbidi aptead about them on all sides, 
penetrating aJl the pores and intemiiie^ of the rest of 
maleriai substance^ and bathing thdr ^oudlf^t pttjtieTes. 
Likchb ptcdeoe^i^aj-, Anoxlmema ascribed to the primary^ 
matter unlimited dlfTiision and incessant motion. But the 
process by wlii>di he derived fiom it oihej matenaJ sub¬ 
stances rented tn bis urgumentfe not on spccuUiiive 1 magma* 
tion, but on actuaJ observation. He ivai the fitbit to pro^ 
claim as the ultimate reason of all material Ciansfurmation 
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a “^trije cause*" a W{i causa in Nc:w£&n''s sense of the wofds* 
lifid thereoit rests hia title to immortality* He did not 
follow Anaximander in deriving "*the wann” and "the 
rold" from prifnary maitcr by the entgmaiic process of 
*• differentiation/^ but he asertbed the separation of materfal 
imbstanecs to Condensation and Rnrefactioo:* or dilTeFences 
of prentixaity and diitante in the particles. When moat 
evenly diffused^in its normal state, w to speak—air is 
mviiiblct when most finely diffused It becomes firCi and 
in its pfogresa towiuris condensstton lE becomes liquid, and 
finally solid. AU substances—we may read into the text 
of the fragment from Anaxtinene^—are in themselves 
capable of assuming each of the three forms of aggrega- 
lioHi whether of not wc have hitherto succeeded in 
ciTectrni; the ttansformatiotL The importance of ibis 
phUosophte discm’^eiy will be obvious lo every one. If he 
remembem that it was not till a hundred years ago that 
it beenme the common property of the moat advanced 
liiijihers^ and even then not without a struggle, Mare- 
^ pvcf, to read between the lines of AnaXEmenes" meditatinnSf 
rf our senses were fine enough, we lihould fOPOgrtlxe through 
nil these tmnsformationa ilic identical particles of mailer 
now drawing nearer to one anotheCi and now wifhdmwing 
ID a greater distanceH Thi^% bis doctrine affords a foretaste 
of the atomic theory^ a ooncepdon of the materinl world 
which, wherher or not it proiiounces the Inst wyjrd on the 
subject, has at least proved down to ountempomry times 
do in valuable aid to philosophy < It d^racts but little 
fTom hb claim to immortalky tlial Anaximenes took the 
trouble to support Ms teaching by miserably misimdcfstotid 
experiments. One cf tliese may be mentjoned in iilujitra- 
tion: he urged as a serious atgument mt behalf oi his 
dtactrine that the air of the whissle is cold, and the air of 
the yawn is warm. 

The doctrine of matter, as we have seen* made immense 
strides under the comprchtmsive inducHoft of Atiaximene^i 
and one might fairly expect that similar progirog would 
be recorded in the ifistano; of astrnnomyi Unf-ortunatelyj 
AU€h expectation will be dlsappointed. Now for the fij^ 
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M'mcr wc are presjcnicd mih a ?p«tacle wrbJdi the history 
i;if the bdagit agam and again befoits our eyes. 

\Vc need not entirely defer to Mr. Iluckle‘5 plausible 
view of the esTWHtiat opposition between the mductivt 
and the dednctiv^e metbe^s; but we tnaiy fairly admit 
that the reprwentativeg of either seldom or never exhibit 
a talent for both. Turning from the general to the 
particular* it is haidiy surprising to find that Anaxt- 
rtiiindcr's temeri^ of thought left many ertoru of fact for 
lib more ped^btrian successor to fustcti on, Anaxiitieiicar 
the ituocessor in quest Jem. was keen-sighted enough to 
repudiate ibe puerile explanation of eclipses by temporal:)- 
obstructions in the snti-whceJ nnd moon-whedj unluckily< 
he was not fstr-sightod enough to recognize the merit? 
and extend the conclusioita of the clever anticipation of 
the tlieoiy of aitraction dcslcncd to the equipoise 

of the earth. Thm his critical intellect and smaller 
endowmeBl of imaglnarion utiilcd their qualities and 
dcfecti^ and Anaximenes descended a few pac^ from the 
height reached by hb pnedeccasor. We have already 
mentioned hb return to the dbe-and-^basb eouceptioii of 
the earth. ConsequeotJy the sun could not muve under 
the earth at night, bui imly aide ways round iL Thus, 
in order tn JHXonot for tts iiwistbility at night, ho was 
reduced to oppose that it was hidden behind high 
mountains in the north, or that ft receded further frutn 
the earth than during £be day. We need not dwell on 
the details of his somewhat crude ostmnomy. It was 
partly redeemed by the statement that the luminaries are 
acGompaiiitrtI by dark fouthdike faodlea^ and Anaxhnenes 
duubtlciis made this statement In Order to account for 
ec]i[isc3 on Ihc theory—correct enough in principle—-of 
occultation. We are Dccastonally astounded at the happi- 
ncis, scmetinie* at the correctnci?. of Ms guetaos at dte 
nature of metearelogical and other natural phenomena* lie 
deal! WHkh the ijghtnlng. the rainbow, earthquakes^ saline 
phosphorescent, hail and midw, the last two with eopeciat 
siiccess «nd even whur? his explanation w'as totally wrung, 
it was extremely ingenious and signiJtcottt in principle. 
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The reasoclcg on which be baied bLa vicw^ or ^llne 
phaspliores<:crtee tmy, for cxatnpk be recDnstructed as 
ibitowia. Air in its finest state q{ dinkiion tunu to fioc, 
and accordingly btirm and shines; but tbirse qtialitlcs do 
not spontanec^ly ari^ from that state of dlffusionk btn 
ate Uidigitiittus to air, and in favoin^ble eircumstanc^s may 
be recognisable even in another stato Kow. aj) exception 
ally darlc background, such as the sea by night, will give 
visibility to the most dimly luminous bwiy Thus set in 
relief, the particles of air which enter the hollows where 
the waves are parted by the oar, become bright and 
shining. Here we meet the earllEjst gleams of the thought 
tliat the qualittes of bodies are not liable to abrupt 
changes. It Lr a thought which will reappear as the 
qualitative ccdistajic}' of nmtter^ and which we fhali find 
fTialntained by the later fmtui^^philoicphcrs with uncotn- 
promliing vigour Finally, Anaximenes agrees with 
Anaximander in hEfl theory of cosmic periods and of 
quasbsecondsuy' goda* or of gcxls derived from the 
^divine'^ primary iubstance^ and therefore tntdniically 
perishable- 

S, Far from the streaming life of the market and the 
roaring docks of Miletus* tho teachings of Heraclitus 
were matured in the shadow of a sanctoary. Hcraclttna 
was the first of ibc philosophers of Gfecce whom wc are 
passing in review by whom the countlRg-^boaidi the 
messuring-tapet mid the tli*uvmg*bloct were alike cscheived. 
Without using hi& hands in my wray he devoted himself 
entlfuljr to BfHsulatJon, and the really remarkable fertihty 
of his mitui h still a M^urce of bi.'itmctfmi and refre&li' 
mcfit. At the Jsattie time he a mere philosopher, in 
tht less cotuplimeiitary seme of the term* He was a tiiunj 
that b to say> wli^ though mustcf tn no trade, sat in 
iudgment over the mastefs in alL We have still many 
fragments of his work, composed in Language sornrwhar 
florid in ft>'k and not devmd of artifickt touches ^ and 
with a few Important d^riaila of hts life* bring the 
unpoamg figure of ‘'tlic oLiscurc or d»rk‘" man nearer to 
us than that of any of his predoeessots or conturEqionirics. 
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Mot^tjvcr, legend was early employvd msfrinning Its tli reads 
about the head of the * weepliijf " philosopher. The years 
of his birth and death are unknoim to ns > his “ floruit *' 
Mras placed about the sixty-uiath Olytnpiad (5O4>-50l B.C.), 
ptesinmbly on the ground of some occurienoe with a 
spodfle date in which lie took a part He was a descendant 
of the dty-kinga of Ephesus^ with claims of his own to 
the joint hierarchic and moniirchiea] oflice; and though 
he yielded these daiirts to hi$ brother, there is no doubt 
that he frequently intervened in the politics of his birth¬ 
place^ and he Is even $aid to hiive induced the ruling 
pdnee, MdancocnaSf to resign his usurped authority. But 
the date of the Completion of his work, on account of Its 
politica! references, cannot be: placed before 4yd B.C 

Seliutde and the beauty of nature were the muses of 
Kcroclitus, He was a man of abounding pride and self- 
confidence, and he sat at no masters feet If we i pr lr 
the flmt spijhgs at which he satiilied bls thirst for know- 
ledge, and caught the intimations of univnsal life and of the 
laws tliat rule iL we must go back to his pensive boyhood, 
when he roamed in the enchanting bills, with their welb 
nigh tropical luxuriance; that surrounded his native city. 
The great poets of his country fed his childish fancy, 
and filled it with gorgeous tm-igijs, but they afforded no 
lasting satisfactiem to his inatuie intellect, For, chiefly 
living to the influence of Xenophanes, men began to 
doubi the reality of the myths, and the Homeric gods, 
with their human lusts and passions, began to be replaced 
in sensitive souls by Uic products of a liighcr ideal 
Tbe poet who, according to Herodotus, was assodated 
with Hc«od in the invention of Greek religion would 
not have been honoured by Heraclitus, but *'banished 
from public recitations and scourged with rcHis;** Fts 
Heraclitus was equally opposed to all objects of 
popular belief He oontemued the worship of images, 
which was as if “a man should chatter to a sioue wall;" 
he despised the system of stOpOfferings which expiated 
one iftain hy another, “just ns if a mini who had stepped 
into mud were to wash himself dean with mud and he 
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invcfgliecl a^Ainat tfie "abominable'' rilw of tbc Bac- 
cbanulia as strongly as against the *' unhallowed observance” 
of the Mysteries, Htaiiod ”tbe polymath, whom most 
men follow as their mastcTp" Pythagoras the philpsophuing 
mathcrruUicbjit Xcnnpbamsa the pbllosopliic fhajiKotU^L 
Hecata;ua the historiaq ^nd gtogniplicr. were alJ tarred 
with tile same bruslh He (earat from them sAU btit he 
o^vned the imistery of none. For Bias aTcme, with Ms simple 
practit^I couAseli of wMom, be reserved a word of worm 
11 raise, and he acknowledge hh debt to AimKlmander, 
whose influence b real and lasting, by omitting him, with 
Tb:ites and Anaximenes;, from the list of the proscribed 
masters of polytnathy which docs not instruct the mintL" 
Thi^ best in himself he believed that he owed to hlmsEirt ffif 
of all whoi^e opttiions'^ he W45 acqiiainted with “ none had 
attaincti true instghL'' And If Ms attitude towards poets 
and thinkers w^ai dbtingnbhed by fullenrteai or mistrust, 
we can ciiFVceive the coiitenipt he must h;ive fell for the 
mass of the }^]j 1 & Hb invectives fall on them like 
tiaitsronesr^ '*thc/ fill theif bdlles like cattle;," and “ten 
thousand do nol turn the ^)e against a single man of 
worth*" Wc can hardly expect that a man who held the 
mob in such light esteem should have cared to court 
its favour^ Or should even have ttonbled himself to make 
bb meaning understanded of the people. His enigmatic 
phDosophy is addressed to the fit and few, without regard 
to the multitude “baying like curs at a atmngcr," or to 
"the ass that preferred the bundle of hay to the nti^el 
of gold." Heraditiu was aware of the advcRw criticism 
which would attach to the oracular form and melancholy 
contents of his work, but he met k by an appeal to the 
most tllustrious cxamplesi The Fythimi god “ expresses 
naught and conoeak naught, but merely hints at his 
meaning and “the voice of the Sibyl rings Hittiugh the 
centuries by the power of the god that speaks through her 
and proclaims Its joyless message to mankiudt naked and un¬ 
adorned'^ Nor was Hcfaclitua troubled by the postponement 
of hU rew'ard [ “ one thing," says a fragment, "worthy men 
choose in prefcfcDCe to aU others—renown IncorruptEble," 
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The pcilitical and monkl ccfiditlnn of Ephetius served 
to feed Uie eouterapt which Heruditijs fdt for hist fellow^ 
mcOp The stranger's yoke hid ofpre^^d the Qnceks of 
Asiii Minor for hilf a eentuiy or more. Oppi«sivo though 
it its itnmcdiiie harshness rrequenUy reliev^ 
by the fact that indigenous dvTia&ties ioteiposed between 
the subject mies and the loQscty knit feudal empire of 
Persia- StiU, it would have beon nothing less than a 
miracie, if the loss of natiomii independence had not 
brought in its train a depression of puhlic spirit and an 
excesdve growth of private intemts. Indeed, the sdl 
for such symptoms of decay bad bcM long since pfepared 
llie heightemed standard of luxury and the refinimient 
of the East had partly sapped the vigour^ while it 
wtrcfMd the savagery, ancient Greece, Given these 
conditions^ and given the gadl md venoni of Heraditiis. 
we are not sntpri^od that his criiicism fastened unfavourably 
DU his fcikiw^ariicjciieEi, and that he found them little 
suited to wield the sceptne ai the time that democracy 
art} 3 < from the wreck of the Persian sway. Be this os 
it may he was found In ihe paity-fcuds of that epoch cn 
the side of the anstocrats, whose cause he espotised with 
a 3 L&al propoitionate to the contempt he cher^ctl for hh 
anugoniscs. The climax of bis hate was reached in the 
following embittered utterance ^ 

‘” The Ephe:^am wmld do well to lung tbenuidvci niAn by 
and m ddivcj theit dty to thdr iiiTaru kcehig dml they 
cxpdhd HernH>doru9| ^ Ko vqrtiiy mjm ihaJI be among 

ui^ if there ame iudi m tmn, let bun dix’dl idscvtiere Ktid with 
jiiioiher people.' * 

The exile who b the subject of this eulogy found a 
new and hcmcurable field for bis activity in a distant home. 
Hh juristic advice was coniulted by the authooi of the 
Roman laws of the Tw^elve Tablsss^ and a monument wjis 
erected to hia memory which was ^een as recently as by 
PJiny; But the vetcraD friend of Hcrniodonis was weary 
of the yoke of popular rule. He withdrew cotbe solitude 
of the mountains^ where he ended \m days, having first 
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deposiced in the temple of A/tcmia a rot! of manuscript 
contain mg tlic ncsuic of his life*s work as an inheritance 
fof gcncratioiis to comt 

Tlte CuU enjoyment of this previous book was denied 
even to the ancictitav U was ao heterogeneous and self- 
oori^radictory tliat Tkeophrastos oould fmd no other 
explanatiaii than that iLi author had been subject to 
occasionid mental Eibermtiocu, Afistotlo complained of 
its bewildering grammatical diflkalties, and a hose of 
comrnentators^—some of them of the beat retJUtt^have 
endeavoured to illumine the dark places In which the 
work abounds. The broken fragments that have rcachetl 
ua defy all attempts to TCStcuie them to their original 
consecution, or to attribute them with certainty to the 
three :^tipna—physics^ ethics, and politics^—in which the 
work was divided. 

HcrradJtus^ gteat claim to originality docs tint rest on 
his theory of matter, nor ^'et on Ms theory of nature. It 
is rather to be discovered In the {ad that he was the first 
to build bridges^ whidi have never since been destmyecL 
between the natural and the spiritual life, and that be 
eonstnjcted comprehensive generalizations comprising both 
realms of human knowledge! as it were, with a mighty 
bow. In principle be is clcKcly aJlied with Anaxi¬ 
mander. Both were equally impres^d by the transibori- 
ness of all dngle objcctis the cnseless mutation and 
transrormatlDn of thingnp and the aspect of the order of 
nature as an order in law. But Hemdittu jiarted from his 
greatest predecessor in the r^tlessncss of his temperament, 
90 averse from all patient reaesuch, in the more poetic 
trend of Ida imagiELation. und in hts demand for conceptions 
of a rldicr and coorie sciilptnresque IudeL Tlie priniary 
matter of Anaximander, devoid of all qualitative distinction^ 
and the colourlesii^ invi^le First Substance of Anaximenes^ 
were alike alEen to his taste The form of matter whkh 
ifeeiTied to Heraclitus htsA to correspond to the procesi of the 
wniiil, and there fore the most dignihed, was fire. It never 
bore the remotest appearance of rest or even of minlmaJ 
mervement; it was the principle of vital heat in bcingi of 
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higher ixganijm, and thus it appeared as the eTement of 
anixiutioa eogendetiag and oossiuniag all titings. 
one order of all things,” he esclaimSt **was created by 
none of the goda, aor yet by any of mankind, but it 
ever was, and is, and shaU be—eternal fire—ignited by 
measure, and erctinguisbed by measuTe^" He r epresents 
primary firt as sinking to the other and lower forms 
matter in a minor and a major circle, anti as rising agaiti 
thnHigfa the same gradaiions ta its original form, for " thu 
iip-road and the dowTt<rpaxl are one." piie changes to 
water, and as water half of it retitnis directly to heaven 
■* fire-flteam/ half of it changes to earth, which becomes 
water again, and thus is finally changed back to fire. 
Evaporation, melting, and freeaing may be regarded as the 
processes which (^jcrate in this circular system. We must 
femembcT, too^ that the extinction of a burning sitbstsjiei. 
by water would have counted in the primitive physics of 
Heraclitus as a transfonnation of fire to water, The first 
prioetpk of our poet-phiItssopher is not merely the ceaselm.^ 
spring of birth and decay; it Is not merdy divine as ii 
was to bis predecessor^ HetacUtus regarded it as thr 
source of the world's intdligencc, as the oonsdons regula¬ 
tive priucfple of alt existence which “ will not be called 
Zeus,” since It b not a persona) being with individualit)’ 
of its own, and yet "will be called Zeus," since it is the 
supreme principle of the world, and accordingly die highest 
principle of Ufe. In this comlectioji it should be remem¬ 
bered that the Greek " ” means “ to live," and the 

oairesponding forcmi of the name Zeus may well be kept 
in recollection. Still, we should not regard this primaiy' 
being as a divinity acting with a fixed purpose, and 
selecting the means appropriate to hb end. We are rather 
taught to regard blm as a “ boy at play," amusing himself 
with counters^ and building castles on the sea-shore for 
the sake of throwing them down agato. Construction 
and destruction, dscruction and construction—thb b the 
principle which regulates all the circles of natural life, 
from the smailest to the greatest Cosmos itself, which 
sprang from primary fire, is bound to return to it again 
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by a doublje process which, however protnictcd ita diirjatioUp 
openUcs In fixed periods, and will oofl^tantty repeat its 
opcfatluo. 

The spcculalioos of Hersditvs In thia respect were 
assisted by the geological observatioos of Xenophanes and 
Anaximander. He seems to have folloived the last-named 
thinker tn concluding, from the aWvions evidence of ilic 
Mediterranean Sea, that the extension cf the water h^ been 
greater in past time than it was in the present; and we 
c iiT> quif^e well imdersliiml that he shotiJd push his physical 
doctrini^s to the further inference that, as tand procctaied 
from w-ater, so wTiter proceeded from fire. Thus he reached a 
point of departure when nothing hut fim exbred But siseing 
that he WBA pledged to Anaxiinamler^s belief in a drculnr 
OTticr of occurrences, he conW not regard that process of 
uvoluiion as a single and unique event All other matcjlai 
substances j^f^tang fnom hre; and into fire tJicy were bcMJitd 
to retuiTL in order that the pitjceas of dififertutiatJon 
might begin anew and again teach the same end. In 
breadth of vic:w Heraclitus i# here akin to the grejiiest of 
modern phif'>fiophet5, and, whether by chance or by genius, 
be IS in agTL^emcot with them at tea^ m lesfiect to the 
solar system, even in the details of his conception of the 
c>'cUtal sj^tem of the world. To him as to them a baU 
of fire marks tiic starting-point and tJic gnatJ of each cosmic 
Iieriod. 

So muchp perhaps, for the hroad iifics of Heraditns' 
doetiine. Unluckily hr found himself in occasional contra- 
dictmu, not mertiy wiTli ihc nuntre cif thingx but with the 
principles of his iswn teaching, and it h hard to ^'ly how 
(ur he was eoiii^dnuft nf irfjjectkni. and how he 

reconciled them in his osiii mind. When we read hb 
3 xjotTi that feeds <m v.-iponra which rise from die 

damp," wc am impelled to wonder tf the gntdua] diminu¬ 
tion and final extinction of the fluid element would not 
involve the de^tmctlon of the EscHtree of the fcwl of fire. 
And againx if space wwc already full, what room could be 
found there for Matter when its volume was increased by 
beat? The Stoics who followed Hcraditus found a w^ay 
L ^ 
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out of his difhculty by irntting" a exii4T!Se of empty 
lipace st his disposal for that pnfjio^ie We eott assert 
with compEcte oon6denci!« however, that Heraciites was 
itiDocent of this OKpednoit The assumption of an empty 
space would have atam{X'd him as a precursor of Leucippus^ 
ai}d our uutbohties would never have failed t» BC{|uamt tis 
with that fact 

Heraclltns, then, ascribed to matter an unceasiner ttan«- 
mulathm of forms and ^^ualitiea. We have next to note 
that he regarded it as constandy moving in space; Matter, 
moreover, was aJJve to him. and its life was life not'merely 
tn the sense in which hb immediate piedecessors were 
cotrecily entitled "hytoroists" or animators of substance, 
tn as far as they placed the cause of movement tn matter 
itself, and not ui an outside agent, they were followed by 
the Ephesian philosopher. But his “everlasting fire" was 
not meret>^ alive in that sense. He watched the circula-t 
tiofl of matter, as vidnle m die animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and the fact impressed him so strongly that 
Ite used its analogy os the leading principle of all bi» 
tefleuluns on maimtal processes, All life was involved in 
continual decomposition and renewal: and if matter was 
regarded as alive tn the first-named meaning of that word,, 
it is by no means surprising that by the assodation of" 
ideas it should oventnaliy be regarded as organically alive 
in the secondary meaning of the term. Keucc was 
derived Heraclitus' doctrine of the flux of things. It was 
a mere optical delusion if we tooked on anything as 
stBtionoiy: tlie tiring was actually subject to incessant 
tiossfoniutioa And if it were objected that the trnns- 
fonnaiicm did not lead to tlic destructian of the object, 
Keraelitiis explained that as the particle of matter wore 
detached from it tlmy w'ere constantly replaced and 
reunited in tinintcmifitjed sticcotsion. Hb favourite siiuilt; 
was that of the flou-ing stream. " We cannot ^cp into 
the livTT twice, for fresh and ever fresh waters arc 

constantly pouring into il." .And since the river regarded 
art on endurii^ moss of waler was the same, but regarded 
as a comhmqcion of particles was not the same, this 
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reflection was poTrtted to the panulM that *tep fntfi 
the iamc over, mul wc do not step into it; we are, and 
we are not*' 

The hair-truthfl of Heraclitos' analogy" were interwoven 
with correct observations and fnr-feaclnn^ itifarence^ 
Ansong the infemices may be mentioned the sripposUlan 
that otrr impiesrfijna of midl and cf irfEht—^the tncinsion 
of sight wa^ natniiil to the belief of those times—-were pro* 
duced by particles of matti^r cgntinually detaching tJiem- 
frt™ their nespeedve objects. But be that as it may* 
hLA reasoning tcrminntcd Jo a tbeor}* of nature which displays 
quite Teitiarkabte points of likeness w(ih the doctrines of 
tncKfem physics. The agreement is so n^act that a com- 
prehcsisive summaiy of those doctriDcs corresponds almost 
verbatim to an ancient account of the iGicbing of Hem- 
ditm, Aristotlct in a prtsMgc whEch plainly refers to the 
hlplicslan and ids disciples, <tatt3 that it lit hdd by certain 
people that it b not the fact that same cb;ects move while 
others do not but that all objects are always mondng* 
ttioiagh their movements dude our observation.** And a 
natural philossophiTr of our own times remarks that **niCKlcm 
^dence takes it for granted that the oiob^jlcs of matter 
.irc always vibrating or in movcmctit^ . * , though these 
mavements may he imperceptible," In these dTcum- 
stanecs, it is astonbhing to mcdl the conrfitionfl of scientific 
knowledge at the date when Heraclitus was wbing. !t 
W 3 JI an age which was equally igrmrnrit of our ihiwlcs of 
heat light and sound, which bad no more reached the con- 
ceptmn of waitss of air and ether than it bati perceived that 
a molecular movement uttderlics the sensation of hrai even 
tn seltd bt^ilics; which had mi the faintest acquaintance 
with chemical and ceUubr pnicesses; and wtikh, finally^ urss 
without the microscope whereby ouf x'stonished gase fs made 
famiiutr with imwementg in places where the nuked eye c;ia 
only 3ce bbnk rest, and whereby wc are irtcsisubly per- 
stiaded that the rule of motion extends infinEtdy funher 
than <Hir feeble observatioii can pursue it Taking all these 
conaidcratiom in ncoaunt. we arc struck with tite greatest 
admiration for the genlui ^d matght of Heraclitusi and 
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pertiap 4 h ftjost astonished ihat his brlHiant anticipa¬ 
tions firodiuced so poctT a crop of detaHcd kncHFletlge 
nature. But our disappointmciiit should not diminuih ilie 
renown of the EphcAum philosopher. His mere recogni¬ 
tion of the tact that imperceptible motiarts Mist served 
lo break down the wall iMrtweeii the secrets Of tiarute and 
their investigators In ewder to fcndcr bts disooveiy re4tlly 
useful and fertitc^ a second depart urn was required. The 
aiisumptlcm h^d to be made ^ similarly Lnviaiblet indc- 
stmetihle, and nndiiingeable partides wfaidi eater into the 
composition of all nmtcnal substances and emerge unhurt 
from all their vidsaitudea of form| and this was the great 
contribution of the Atomisu to the evnlutioii of thoughL 
Hcraditus himself was not to Inangtirate the mechanical 
explanation of nature. For that task he was disqualified 
by the poetic bias of his mind. But he succeeded in 
drawing condu^ons from his principle which serried to 
Uiumin&ie some oi her depattmciiia of knowledge. 

The succession in qualitative minations found its exact 
counterpart m coexistent diversity, Here too the attentive 
observer is confronted by a nniltiplidry which seems to 
threaten the unity of an object and of its constituent pro- 
pcitici The action of an object may vioy, even to tiie 
point of contradictloa. with the varieties of the Db|fict mi 
which it acts. Sca-w'ater I# the purest and inost 
ing * It is drinkable and wholesome for hshci^ imdfinkablr 
find noxJpiis for menL" Every one who is acquaEntod with 
the fragmenU extant of Ucracllttis" work will be aware 
that he iva? not recording an bolated obfieivaiion in that 
sentence, leather he was ainouncmg for the bm time the 
principle of the reUtivity of qualities which he pu^ed 
forthwith, ns hh manner was, to Its extreme con4iequcnces^ 
in the words ""gtiod and bad are the same,'' recninditig us 
of his fcirmcT paradox. "We arc and wc am not." And 
in point of fact the £phesi£m*i dcictrJne of (tux and bis 
doctnne of relativity bad to the same result: the stiKcts* 
slve states of em object, as well as its e»tmultimeous qualities 
frequently IjoUi bear the stamp of & far-rraching divenssUy 
which amoufiis ai limes to complete contradictioiL Our 
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philcMphcf believed ibat he nd hitn,-ieir of all dcfmite- 
ncM and fixity in being; he readied In that ^ct 

ctxnman 5ien^ at naught, and he forgot or nisgJcctetl the 
resfervatiojis by whielt and by which alone, such statement a 
bepc^niE comprebcihpible and accepubln, lit one scni^c the 
nver remains the same, in another seme it becoJiicij a 
d^lTcfcnt river; in one aspect X is “good," In another 
aspect It is ‘^bad^ Such dbtinctiom tooubled HetaditLis 
but little; the inexperience of his thought played into 
the hands of its arrogance ; the more unfamiliar the results 
he reached, the more they sstisiied his delight in paradox, 
his pcdiicction for enlgmalie oraelcs, anti the Ifght esteem 
Lii which be held all and obvioit? trutha. Hcnee- 

rofward he regarded it as proven, as a rundamcntal law 
to the oatiifa] as well as in the ^pintUHl world that con* 
imries were not mutually exclusive, but rallier ppesup])OAed 
and conditioned, or were even identical with, each other- 
It vrotiM be purblind foLly to bar him a grudge for this^ for 
in itie case of mistaken or neglected uuihs, and esi^ecally 
in tbe instance of such truths a$ uatumUy Uuid themsdvei 
tt> fni^tukc CFT neglect, the thing *f supreme and primary 
importance is that they should be discovered at alL The 
exiiggerationa into which thdr discoverer is betrayed are 
.^15 pardonable as they are intelligible^ and in the long 
\un iboy may be found to do more gotxl than harm- The 
l^idan with hts rod is not likely to keep them waiting' 
very long; and soouer or later the shears W‘hich arc t*> 
clip the liixuriancc of thought will do their remorsdesf 
work. Meantime the extravagance and assertiveness with 
which thcjsu: elusive truths were originally invested will 
have iet them in such brillLint relief that they can never 
again t»c <4VErlooke<L Above all the ]ximt of Ihcif psmdox 
will have penetrated the mmcl of tbeif inveutor, who will 
keep them in constant readine^ as an inalienable posses¬ 
sion, Therefore the *'speculativie" revels of fionidltLis 
may be regarded by us as the source of the most precious 
cwntHhuticm with which he has enriched the treasury of 
human k nowletigc, ['or vcniy the pen of the Historjan might 
hesitutu whore lo Iwjfin or end if he endeavoured to write 
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Ah a acfiount of the imucluLiisti'ble ritoge of funda^ 

inentat tmUis cohtatncd in the exaggeratetl 'itatemenLi of 
licxaclltiu. Hiji liio^ty of reJAJtivity. furexdmpte, ornitiiined 
like H Tcilded (lower the correct docrritie of sense-peneptbn 
with tte reco^ilioit of the subjective factory and U taught 
Greek thinken; the tesaon tliey were bound to acquire if 
they were to be saved from a bottomle^ scepticisnL thoi 
one and the same object in the outside world nets differ* 
ctltly on different objects and individuals; and may even 
exerdsc varying effects on the varying states of the same 
indiyjduai Nny. it brought the deeper and the more in¬ 
dispensable admission that opiniuna, laws^ and (nstitution-* 
appropriate aud whofesotne for one phase of human develop¬ 
ment become inadequate and unwholesome when anothn 
stage has been reached, * Reason becomes nonsense, the 
blessing Is turned to a cutae"—simply because, as timi* 
changes and k« coRstitueirt elements vary, tlic same 
object may come to exercise a very tliffereot and oven 
a contradictory clfcCL Kchitivisni is the spur which 
pricks the side of a sluggish conservattsm in atl depart¬ 
ments of Jilb-~iastc and moralsi politics and society—and 
it is the absence of relativism in the present as in the paat 
which lends the cry of “it has always been thus" its foree 
in opiKwition to reform. And tt soivcs not tnenfly the 
cause of progress, but die enure of sound conrervatism as 
well; without a sense of reiativtty no sufficient cxplnnatfoit 
can be given, ila satj&fnctory esLimate made, of the cban^isk 
vicissitudes; and couiredicticijis between the good arid evU 
of yeateniay and to-day Without It, every actual altcratitin 
in existing Enstltutlons, every barest ubservatlon thm the 
same Jaws arc iiui always and utilversully valid, given rire 
to a fnr'rcachlng and fnrurahSe scepticism as to tite justifica¬ 
tion of all iiiiitiLUtJous whatever, Human life fulhJs (tsdf 
fn many ways, and human nature adaprs itsdi to jts:eon- 
ditimrs of time and placo, so that an Hileqiimc phlii)supliy 
of life must be Bmenable to these Protean )ran5f:pim;i.tt(iins, 
and no philosophy of life will be adequate whicii trnda lu 
salvation m a frigid rigidity ami I'ctcutiftcs every cvolutiuna-y 
change ivltfa the arbitrary domimtm of dtkact 
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AoJ al last i«icli tlii doctrine of tJit cots* tatencc 
of cbntrtiriea. Our pt>cl-phitO$t)(»licr bi never ivcaiy of its 
statement anti Jlluttmtiicin. lie tclb us that "the diaiioiumt 
is In harmony itself." Jw assures us that "the 

invisible harmony which springs from cotitrnricM Is better 
than the vtaible ;" antj he atales tltat "sickness has made 
health desirable, satiety hunger, and tveariness rest." Now 
with oracular brevity, now with the dearness and breadth 
of sunlight, Heraclitus pointgcl hb le&stm that the law of 
contrast is supreine in nature no less than iu human life, 
and that "tt would not be better for manltinfl if they were 
given their desires;" if, tlt.it is to say, ail cantrarte:s were 
dissolved in an unalloyed harmony, tiomer himself is 
blamed by Heraditua os much for wishing to expel '^all 
the evils of life " as for desiring to be rid of " strife froiu 
the cirek of gods and men," and thus promoting ** the down, 
fall of the unlveHi." The pithy dicta we have q;uotcd 
require or admit of countless expliinations They express 
implicitly or explkitly a long series of modem eonoep* 
tions. They contain ah that wc denominate in the widest 
sense of the word "polarity" in Uic realm of natural 
forces ; they contain the netesajiy of change for the opera¬ 
tion of sensotioDf and especially of pleasurable sctisa- 
rions; they include the condition of the opposite evil in 
every conception of good ; they include the indispensa- 
bility of comiKtition and of what we have learnt to call 
the " struggle for existence," if human {mwera ore to 
develop mid incireaBe; and among much else they comprise 
the nccessjiy of the eoextEtenoe of antagonistic elemunts 
In state and society. And our philosopher's eye is ever 
glancing from the inanimate to the animate, rmcn oiumale 
io iitaniinate creation. Or rather, tlie distinction was non¬ 
existent for him. To his eye the whole world was 
eternally living fire, and the soul, liie vchide of life, nay, 
the godhead itvelf, were lire and uottimg but fire. 

The hardest point In our inquiry U toeioilit Heraditus 
with the soeioli^ical insight to which allusion wa^ furt 
now made ; but precisely in this regard the wording of one 
of hts dicta is ahsohitdy unequivocal He entitles war 
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“the fether aod tinq^" of rU thin^ or befn^ NoWp if 
the fmKmenc had hrofcea oiT hisn?. no one ttouIcJ think of 
iindcf^tafiding it in any but its purely physical and cosmos 
Topical sttn-se On sides the eye of tiie philiisoplicf of 
Ephesus discovered the piay of opposite forces and qualities, 
which redprocaily promuied and conditioricd one anoibcr. 
He conceived a law of polarity enconipas^inf* the wiinle «f 
life Rfid comprising all jwpjriile lawa in itaelt Rett 
without struggle ted in his conception to universal skep, 
cotna» and destmctiori« “the mixture/' he wrote, “which 
is not shaken becomes dcoornpo^d.** The pdfidplc «f 
struggle and sedfe is at the bottom of that incessant motion 
whicb h the source and preijiervatjve of life; and its 
quatlLEejs as pi'ogenHoc ruler, and guariluiD are chanicterlzi^d 
by the titles “ fatlicr and king." Furmerly one mighi 
have stopped at this point, but now wc aic enabled 
10 go fnrthiJ^. slruifi a lucky discovery made about foi ty 
ycan^ ago has put us in possession of the cgntlnuation ol 
(he fragment “Some," it gout on. ’'war hai proved to 
lie godi^ nihefs lu be meu; *»:uhc he m-nJe slaves, 
others be hj^ made freemen,'^ The slavey are the prlsnnefs 
of war anil their dei^ccmiianls; their oonquerorii and ruLera 
un^ rhe freemen. Thus ii is dear, from the dnft of 
Herudruis' iirgumrmt. that he oimocivecl war as testing and 
preserving tlie qiiditiesi of mankind, os ing a distinction 
between the ecmpctcnl and the incompetent; as rntznillng 
the stale and oT^aniitng society. lie praises war for 
bringing this diileftmttnl value to full expresaioa^ and we 
perceive what ligutficance lie attached to it by his coordi¬ 
nation of gods and men with the eategode# of slaves and 
freemen. For war too effected the dlvLsion between the 
humun Acd divine: the man lieoomc god stood to the 
avcmgc mnn in !he Tstfne fdalioTt .u* the frecnuMi to the 
sbvo^ ami Heraditn^ imngrnrd that there were chosen 
spirits cxjihed from earthly life to divine being, besides 
the crowd of common soub liidden m t!ie under-world and 
limiml in that rei^ioi) of damp and mi^erv' id the single 
setiric of smell in the place of the higher jierccptiorts. He 
oonceived a ladder of beings with dlirerent nuiga of rank, 
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djffer&nt merits^ diflercnt abiliti^, diderriit cxccIIniicrJ^ 
He fctorcd tli« Jrucccsslon of rank to a juadation of merit, 
and then luquited into ita catiaes. Tlts^e he dii^ovcred la 
the fhetif^n of fotx» which smietimcs man i ranted itsdf ^ 
war in the strictert setiM of that term, attd sometime^k a* a 
kind of more or lesA metaphorical warfare. Such slmdcii 
of meaning provkied the requisite links between the 
co^mologi^ and sociological signiltcance of the phrase. 
Stiik too much stress ooght not to be kid on the use 
of metaphorical Eongmge. We have to allow for the 
degeneracy of his Ionian kinsfolk, whom Xenophanes 
already castigating for their dfeiTiintite luxury ; we 
have to reckon with the indolence of his fclIowKiitiieiis. 
against which Callintis was protesting* and with the heavy 
misfortunes which his country was auiferingp before we can 
fully appreciate his estimation of the virtues of war, ** The 
fallen in wan" he exekitns, "are honour^id by gods and 
men. and the grc^tier the fall the Imiiier the p^ean*''of 
honour and suiintratifjn. But for the thinker whose ^*ngth 
Lciy in his genius for gefiernlisiatton, the iiiost painful 
experiences were merely a Spin to the pursuit of his track 
of thoughL Its goal in this insftance wa^ no meaner object 
than the triumpliant realixation of the truth that stiugj^le 
;md resistance are a fundaineatal condJtivD of the preser¬ 
vation of human fffiwer on its read to progressive perfectSon. 

fiowever deep and numerotis the truths may be which 
Heraclituii Iia$ taught us hitherto^ the greatest sttrpilse k 
yet in ftore for iix He pursued his obscrv-atiotts of nature 
and human life through the series of single rules which he 
noted to one idl-cmbracing rule, lih eye peicdved a 
universal kw In strict unexceptiQnaJ operaiiotu And his 
recc^nitiou and proclamatLon c£ the uni venial rule of law, 
of itie dorninioti of unexccpticmal causality, marks a 
distinct turning-point in llie intellectual development of 
mankind. We may quote in this connection the folluiivijig 
dicta of Hcraditus:— 

” 'Hie Eun will not tnm^gfess his tneauffr*: were he to do 
the alietto» of Jiuince, would km. 
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*' He vtui tficabs with inulentaiiiitiTg uimt t]ili.e hin fooihold 
on whiiL it cnmqirm to ttIL cYvn qiqie Gnniy Ctiiut tbc luty ^sjuids 
On (iw! foothoUl trf luw ; for Alt tiunuiti Inwi Afc nounslnidi by 
divuie U*. 

“Tlioti^ thii losiB—thii furtilamntint Uff—crti^fth from aM 
time, ycl nunlEbd nro urunsro of it, l»otb ere they htit it amt in 
die tnotiumi that they hat iL** 

If wo were oaked Jiow Hcraclittu Eucceeded m diml> 
Ing' tu tltese Jicighti of knowledge, a pntvisionai •inswer 
m^ht be given ihut be was hen* mimmariziag tendeDcJes 
which pervadni tlic splint of his age. It was an age when 
man's aequaiatance with nature had been extended and 
hi» moral asplmtions enUuged to a degree wludi could 
not nest satia^d with an explanation of the world based on 
the capricious and arbitrary interference of supematurai 
beings. The progressive exaltation of tlic flupremc god— 
the god of heaven—kept pace with bis tuuml refinement; 
the attempt was constantly reocwttd to derive the mauy- 
colouied multiplicity of objects from a single materiaJ 
source, and In these phenomena wc may maric the growing 
bchd' ii) the unifgrmity of the uiiiveree and to the tmity 
of its nilc. The road was open for the pursuit of all' 
oomprchiftisive laws, and its pilgrims submitted to more 
and more stringent conditiotia. Tlic astronomers had 
been the first to lay the foundulions of exact natural 
admteci and these had speedily been followed by the 
roatliertiaticai physicists, among whom rythagoras lakb 
ibe foretnoft place. We can baixlly conceive the impre^ 
sion that must have been produced when Pythagoras 
Btiaouoced the results of his exporunents in acoustics. 
Sound the most volatile of phcuomcfta, had been im- 
pnsoned by number and measiure, and had passed under 
tlwrir yoke; and what, men aakiid themaelvea, would in 
future be able w naUt those tj-rant* f The cry spread 
[fom Lower Italy through Greece, "mimlicr is the essence 
of thingfi," Jt is perfectly plain that the liphcBian 
philosopher did rot shut bimaslf off from these inHuenccg 
The ideas of haroiunyi of contrast, and especially of 
measure, are firomiactit features in his speculations, a 
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larjc fiart of wlikli may indfsptiubly be rererred »o 
P>tbagora5. and a minor fiart. to ihe InfluCTicc of AnaxF- 
mander. Hcmditijs vfW not cast for the n?// of nn esact 
investigator; hts pa&sinni were too free- be lucked the 
requisite sobemevs, and lie wba too prone to seek Mtieiy 
in a debauch of metaphorB ■ hut he was admirably suitetl 
to be the herald of the new pliikjaophy. In this respect 
as iircll as in his frequent iirjiwtiot; toward* the aratiiftl 
promoters of science, he may taldy be compared^ with 
Francis Bacon, bciween whom and himself les amvinclng 
points of Uktmes! have recently been remarked. !iui the 
power of Hciaclitns was non confined to his force of language 
and hlE talent for plastic expression. The explanations he 
vouchsafed in Jiingk instances may have been childish to a 
degree; he may have written that " the drunken man is ted 
hy a beardtesa boy and stumbliJs because hl« aotil is or 
that “'a ilry soul is the wbest and best;" bnt hL- was 
marked in an extraorriinaiy degree by a genius for ideutlty, 
•dr dlstingnisliing litenes'^e* under the most iUusory dis* 
guises. He jxssesiitid an impuralleled fuctilty for 

pursuing views thirl He bad obtained in a limited and spatisl 
field through the whole [Xzfspeclive of life and thrtHsgh the 
twofold vista of the natural and spiritual wtirids. ^ We 
have already socn that he had no need of constructing * 
bridge between nature and spirit; for him iind his imnie- 
diAte predecessors the (pilf no longer existed, And in 
this respect he was oonaiderabty assisted by his choice of 
a primary matter. This world was built of fire, or “ sonl- 
stuflT/* and starting from this asstimptlon he wus eompletely 
at liberty to exlcnd hi* guneralitalicms from any ami 
evco' department of nature to the phenomena of soul 
and the political and f^iul plienfUnena ihui procised from 
them. To this wc owe his «ittititehenstve coUectioo cf 
generaliralions, the piiiriade of whiclt was, reached in, the 
reeoBniti<ifl of universaJ law at the toot of all mundane 
oiiaineiica). 

We have now to rem.irk the particufar impnlee depend* 
itig on Heraclitus' theoiy of fitix. together with Jus very 
imperfect theory of Hialter, which impelled him » diinb 
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that aummit and to proclaim with all the emphasis at his 
d|sp4:wal that the hf|jhcat g^l of knowkdge was the one 
law regulating bJI even^. Otherw^?? her must have apprt- 
hended that no object of truittworthy knowledge would 
have been lef^ e^tant» and the nepro^ch tmjnstly levelled 
at him hy Aristotle wrmid have appeared to be iboroughly 
merited. Rut this was now out of coutt. Universal law 
stood unmoved and unshakon through all the changes of 
individual objects and ail the vidssitadns of material 
forars, in dehaucc of the destruction on wtndi the cosmic 
system baficated at regular intervals, md from which it 
was reconsimciLed anew^ and tinder the vague mystic 
destniptlon of universal reason of imivmal godhead it 
took its place by the side ol primary matter, endowing 
it with roaaon and soul« as the one thing permanent in 
the cyciic stream of occurrcncesir wifhimt beglixaliig and 
without end. To r^coguistc universal Law or reason 
wuj the hieheat funclion of intellect 1 to bow to tt and tu 
obey it was the uUiiitatc lest of conducL Obstinacy 
and ^If-wj]] were the cmbodimenis of falsehnod and evil, 
which wure ruodiuuentaUy one, “Self-conceit** was com¬ 
pared With "cpllcpsy^^ one of the most terrible disedset> 
that can befall mankind, and one which ihroiigliouL 
anuiluity was looked on as sent by demons. " Insotcficc;' 
ikgain. '^must be «riaguisbcd like a oonftagratiof}/' 
Wisdom confiists m this alouc^ to undentund feasoj] for 
umvcfsal mtcLSigence)^ which sttef^ all things through 
ali.^' It wns by no meaus easy to satisfy this oondition, 
fur trtiLb was paradoitlcai Nature,'* wrote the phibsophef, 
*^Jovei& to bide her^Lf, and escapes detection fay her tn- 
credibility*** But tbe patient mq^uirer miut use his best 
eiTofts, must keep his cheerful courage at the stkking- 
place, and be constantly equal co surprises, fen- '^if ye 
e)cp«t not the unexpected^ ye ahaJi not find truth, scelug 
that it is hard to dUcem and out readily accessible.* 
Again, we read that **we must not speculate about the 
bighest things in bghtness of heart.*' we must not be 
govmcd by caprice, for * puniishmcnt will overtake the 
Ue-smitb and tlie false Ilumau mstitutions 
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w«e UtnEted !n duration and cicient by their 
with divine Uvr. whtch "rulctli as far aa tt listeih. sufficcTh 
for all, nnH oveteometfa al! thitif's." i)ut within thu^e 
linuta the law ahaU prevail, which “the people sUatl 
defend like a rampart" But law waa by tiu means tue 
arblliBty whim of the many'-hcaded unreasoning mob ; 
it was rather the insight and frequently "the couase; of 
one mam*" to wliom “nbedlence was due" on account of 
his superior wisducL 

Heraclitus exened on posterity a curiously twii-edged 
influence, and as an bbtorical factor he reveals the same 
double Bspea which is shown by natural objects in his 
theory. He became the head and fount not merely of 
religious and conservative tendencies, but also of scepticism 
and revolution. If we may echo his own cry. he was and 
Itc was not a bulwark of conservatism, he wm imd he 
was not the charapton of revolt. Still it was tn acoord' 
auce with his idioajmerasy that the weight of bis induence 
should Jiave leaned to the side of defence. Within the 
^^ h^ l of the Stoics, his tendency wns preetsely opposed 
tn the radical tendency* of tlic Cynics, His vicaw on 
the subcirdmatlmi of all occmrctitaa to fixed, law* wtic 
responsible forthe iiriccand implacable deterraimapi ot' itm 
Stoics, which was Liable in all but the dearest hTain‘> lo 
pat* into ralaiism. Krora those views were derived ti^.- 
quality of resignation, not to say of quietism, which we 
meet as early as Cleanthcs, and the willing suhmissKm to 
the dispensations of destiny of which Epictetus and Mamis 
Aurelius were the aposties. Heraclitus, too. is the drst to 
introduce us to the Stoic manner of moulding and adapting 
pbilf^phy to the requirenicnts of popular belief. Similarly 
we may recall Ht^cl, his disciple in modem times. Uie 
author V the “ philosophy of restoration;’ of the mciA. 
pbyaicnl glorification of tradition in church and state, and 
of the fnmoua dictum, "the real in reaiionable, and the 
reasonable is real." Vet the Neo-Hegelian radicalism, trio, 
as is shown by the example of Lsu-wtlle, js also dorely 
akin to Heraclituft And (or the UKKt striking paraild. 
the exactcsi couuicrpart to the Eidiesron which modern 
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jiHKincedg. wia must i^er to the gjent 
fewlutiwiaTy spirit nf Prourlhofi; In ^p;tj^te and lu’gmy 
t;liaractcri.'ftii; doctriiiis they are aA aiiLe as two peaj(, and 
PtBuiihou's mental habits and his coasequent low* of 
paradox remind us most vividly of Ucraditus. 

The key bo the contradictiOQ is not far m seek. The 
imiennbst essence of iicraclitiim was its insight into the 
inany-!'idcdnes< of thlngn. and the hreuiilhnr it 3 i intcHoctuai 
tunrktm M opposed to every kind of narrow-minded ness. 
The habit and capacity of bmad views tend to reconcile 
us fee file itniKtfeetricsT of nanire and tlie hardiihip of 
liistoi^-. Frequently they help ns to pereeive Ihe remedy 
iKsfcIc the diseafie, the antidote hestde rhe poison. They 
teach us to discern the deep inner harmony in apparent 
conRict, and to discover in whni is ugly and hurtful inevitable 
bridges and 5tcpping-«tane3 to the beautiful and wholesome. 
Thus they lead to an induljj^nt judgment of the univerw 
in its natural and histoiical aspects, and piive the way for 
'•tlicodiciea** and for attempts to redeem the character of 
single individuals os weB as of entire erpodix Thc>' fogter 
the historical acnaei and arc akin to tnoveroents of teligioiis 
optiniiiiB, Such tendencies indeed, wwe actually strength- 
cued by the nrvival of ilcruditinn that Cook place in the 
age of Romance. But the same capacity and habit of 
mind produce a coouary eflect They are inimical to 
iTulhunty m thul iliey ft^td the fonnaiiort of une-sided 
judgmuiitx Uugniatum in lan-s and msututions is entirely 
incompatible with a high-strung versatility and flexibility 
of thought A roomemV reflection iwill make this dear, 
H credit us assumed a state of universal flux. Each single 
phenomenon in hi4 dnrory was a link in the chain of 
caujsabiy. a traisttoiy phase of cvolutiai. and it would 
ohYiousIy have been impossjblu fur him to bend the knee 
to an iauLitttJ product ol the inceisatlt acfieii of unns- 
formatluRS. as though it were eternal and Immune. 

Wc may jiuBy aasan Ihut Hereditbro is conservative; 
since It discerns the jmsitivc side in things negative; it i* 
rewlutiuttary, since it descries the negative side in dungs 
ptoiPve. It rcct^tiisn nnUiing absolute cillicr in guod or 
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iii evil; therefore there la nothing that it niicondtriotiaJl5r 
rejceta, nothing, too. that it unconditionalty accepts. This 
habit of reiaiive Judgments britiga historical justice in its 
train, but it prevents the acquiwcence in any state of things 
as finjiL The doctrines of i temcHtns have been fniitful 
even till otir own timest but fttMH these recent tnanifestatiofls 
of h{» influatce we must revert to Its sources- The tiajnes' 
of PyUuigoias and Xenophanes have occurred more than 
once in our menti^ of the men who excited nii tnHucnce 
on lieraditusy and Pythogoms and Xenophanes themrselves 
were not without ihdr precor*^ The vivid Intellectual 
life of these centuries , flowed in w many' streami iiarallel 
oe partly identical with one another, that it is hardiy* 
possible to keep oar eyes flied on one without temporarily 
I fH i n g sight of others which are of no leiis importance. 
Hence we may fltly sound a retreat at this point, and 
picic up what we may have neglected too long. 


So 
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CHAPTER IL 

ORPtrtC SYSTEMS OY COSMQCQJTT^ 

t> Mtfsr it be stj{l tfiai the onirtly epic poetry^ vith tt« 
enilf^htened tnlts>, with its delight—al times its frivoloas 
del^ht—ip the pleasnres ^this wodd, broaght about a Idod 
fjf reactiun, 04^ was it mcrety that, as die lower claeses rose 
to power and pmsperity, their views of life—the views of 
the botitjfeois and the peasatic—usurped the dotermintng 
placed lie that as‘It tnay^ tlic retigion and morality of 
jKJst-Hoiiicrifc Greece wear a tlioroti|{lily altered ttspect. 
^emn, ghximy, mid dismal features bi^in to predotninate; 
We hear for the hnt time of tire explHtion of murder, the 
wonhip of souK and the saoiilicB to the ddadi or where 
•och ctutonis wei« Connctly the exception they now 
become the rule. The many essential points of likeness 
between these observanAes and upinions and tboae 
which obtained among kindred pcopleo, especially among 
die nations of Italy, as the most closely allied ta the 
Greeks, show ua that a'O are not dealing with wholly 
new ideas, but rather, to a considembte extent al lout, 
with the revival or the first vEuble appearance of an 
immoDorial tradition. There la one reservation to be 
made. The doctiine of immortality nadoubtedly under* 
went a progressive transforinatkin, and ita serious influenee 
on the development of Greek speculation oompds us to 
dioeuss it at greater length. 

Men's tiumghts have always been busy with images 
of the next wtirld, though the shapes and cotoufs it 
assumes vary nith national moods aod circumsiances. At 
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fimt the fuhire wwild he conceived as the mere otintiTiiw- 
lion of the present. The happv looked forward to it with 
jny, tht! heavily-kdcm with fciir* Princes and nobles 
viewed the next world as a kind of limitless vi$ta of the 
pleasures of the chase and the tables serfs and slaves 
discerned in it an unending chain of bard and evading 
duties- Stilt the uncertainty which Is msepainable from 
the future; left an ample field for the tremors of an>cEety 
JL 9 wrdl as for the flights of hope. l" 0 r* if the wish is 
father to the thought cat* niay be called its mother, and 
their offspring show in varying proponiona the features 
of both their jjarents. If a man's loi on earth has been 
running over with pleaMi;re> he will readily conceive the 
future as a and shadowy reflection of his murtat 
exx>ericnc*?; if such eKperience has left him ^ wide 
margin for wishes and longings^ then fancy wiU dip her 
brush in the rosy coJours of hope; flually, excess of 
sufferings and the habk of sufferance it engenders blunt 
the edge of hope as well os tliat of desi^^ and imagitra- 
rioa L& left to excmlse its skill on purely joyless pictures 
uf the future- And to outward oooditiocis must be 
added llic dirterctices of natiDoal ictnpenunenL But, 
speaking generally, and confining cKir attcfitioo to the 
foctocs already cjuimcfated. the conception of the future 
may be Ukeu as resembling the actual present; its 
lights aru! shades will ho diitrlbutod acmrdfng to the 
idio^yncruaies we have mentioned, ^Jcvertbelcssk Jt Is nut 
hard to conjecturt at what paints in the course of Hum 
imagtnatit^u will have burst thoM? honda. The key to the 
departure i$ to bo sought in tJiai theory of the next world 
whicli may be described in one word as the retributive. It 
is a doctrine which regted in the fifst instance on the fact 
of common observation that a man's moral and mental 
^uaiitics determine to a great extent his loL Power and 
fortune in tlib life; arc apt to kvour llic. brave, the iiiitmg. 
the circumspect, the re^lnte; and hence, by an obvious* 
inference, or by tlie mere a^ociatlnti ol Ideas, he exiiecb^ 
the same fate to attend him in the life to come. Another 
facior must be looked for in the Ukes and dislikcj of the 
vou k a 
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godAw Qcafly the fav^juritsii of the godfl, and ttspeelally 
their mtist pn^erw in the ne^ct world the 

advantages gatnctl in this esver per^otu bduod by no such 
tie to the niler3i nt hutnan destiny. And if pfmyer AtitJ 
socrifkic can win the good-will of licaven. there is plainly 
no reason to supply thiit tJie liking thiiB bestowed Mrill 
Ioeiic it^ elheacy under the oonditions of Tutuie exiEtteiice. 
This, then^ is the t^um of the uiniterH Ab mate and society 
grow, the mighty foroea of nature cicquiT^ a moral signi¬ 
ficance; thc^ are ranged with the family godsi as thr^ 
guardixms and defendei^ of human and institution.^, 
and this process gives rise to the thought^thoogh it ripens 
but late and slowly—that the sceptre of Iwavenly justice 
Is bound by no earthly eonfitied^ but that even l^yond 
the Jlniiis of this Ufc it is strong to pursue and overtake 
witli the reward of righteousness and the punishment 
of wrongdoing 

In reviewing the developmenl of Greece wc are 
Gjnfmntcd with some of these phases. An age or a 
sphere of life drowned iti rmmuduwte p>wions und 
drenched in incessant conflicts, aflfoniing ample employ* 
went for the cojnpkttf rale of human sensibility, is as 
ilbadaptcd for dreaming of funirity as for repining at the 
days that arc t>o more. The active and ;iaiiaJ hour 
absorbs the distant fuiurt no less than the distant past, 
acid Homer’s berues« in tlidr r[ife interval of rcfKtse when 
war and fighting were laid aside: ws^uJd begiUic their 
Idsttre by de^ptions of battles and adventures—their 
own, their nncestc»n\ or their goeb", whotn they ooncei^'cd 
so completely in their likeness^ No one enried the 
inhabit ants Hades their nerveless, lidscless cxLrtence. 
The warrior of Troy usked nothing belter than to walk in 
the tight of the sun. Achillea would rather endun? a fKior 
journeyman's humble be on earth than reign as a monarch 
amang the ahudesi ILvtui if one of the warrinra should 
be exalted by the gods to a share in heavenly bliss, such 
u distinction was a. purely pcrsoEiid affair; It was not the 
reward of glorious action, nor was its tecipient therefore 
mperior to any of |ii« lesd-Eavoured fellows The Instance 
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of Menelaus is. a case in point It was otherwise in 
Ke^iod's time, or rather In the classes of people w whom 
hij writ tugs were addressed. Thew were confronted with 
a gloomy prestmt, and Imagination was boond to supply 
the missing happiness and brightness by embelliaiung the 
past « well as tile futtije. They fondly looked back at 
a loflg-vanished "Golden the gradmU deterioration 

of man’s Jot on earth was stated by them as a fact, and it 
became a problem whose sdution was a constant piiizle 
to the thoughtfuL The state of the souls after death 
was frequently taken as glorihed- The dead were often 
promoted to spirits who watched over the destinies of the 
living. The " Elyaian Fields " and the " Foiiunate Islands " 
began to fiU with inhabitantsL But with all this there 
was no dogmatic precision ; the whole range of these ideas 
was vagtie; vacillating, misty, and it rcfnaincd so for some 
time. Homer, it is true, shows traces of a germ of the 
retributive doctrine, m the torments of hcU that overtook 
certain irrepressible wrongdoeis and "enemies of the gods;" 
but many centuries were still to elapse before the seed 
came to flower. Tantalus and Sisyphus in agony are 
succeeded by Ixion and Thamyras; but apart from the 
fwnaltica exacted in Tartarus for excepiiotial insolence 
against the gods, Ihe average lot of humanity in the next 
world vfa& still regarded as completely tudependent of 
morni feelings and dcsfrtsi. And above all, though the 
radiance of eternity might be stained by many shafts 
of colour, yet tlie state religion as the flnai expression 
of the conscience erf the ruling clitaset, took but slight 
account of the hdief in immortality. Antiqulty-^so far, 
at least, as its public religious systcxns are a guide to its 
thoughts and desires—'was intent on this side of the 
grave. 

We have been speaking of the main enrrent of 
teUgious life. It should not be foTEotten, however, that 
cross-currents and under-currents w'cre at wmk which 
gradually gained in rtrength. though liable to temporary 
shallows, itll Uiey grew to a mighly stream hollowing its 
greedy courac lhii,ugh the very heart of Hellenic religion. 
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One futuRT c^Tnuii to alL The tt'oj]^ippcrs of 
Mysteries An:l the dbcIpSea of Orphic Pyihii^^ofOitni^m 
yrerc moFveiJ dike by u heightened interest in the future 
of the soul based itt tlic Jitsf imtuncc ofi liidr dbdain 
for canhiy life and reiting uJtlmaiclyoo the gloomy view 
which they took of it- 

2. The Orphic tfoctrTi^ea—edied after Orphen!^ tht 
ICEcndary minstre! of Thrace, whem* name waa attributed 
to all the sacred tsooks or’ iho^e ^ecca—have come down 
to tis la vanoii^ recen^ioiij widely disTcriog in parts frooi 
e«c atKrtiier. Otir fullest source of Mom^iiw dato 
from tlie evening of antiquity when Plato's laicit heim*. 
the scxallcd Nc?o-Platonlat^ were ddighted to revert tu 
leachings !$a ^uccepUble anti oongrmiaJ to fchelr owru The) 
rntroducjcd tn their writings fretiuent refcTcnccs to ihe 
Orphic poemsr and quoted dimeUy from them. Now, 
when we femembef that the Orphk doctrine h not a 
homo^^cneous whole, hut the compilation of diverse 
hands in various epodis of history, it is not surprising 
that the evidence of these Late witnesses should have been 
received with suspicious scrutiny. It would appear at 
first sight a sound phactple of critidsm to discredit all 
evidence of tiiia tmd except for ihf? age of Its origin. 
But lOfUc of the moid rec<?nt discoveries have afforUud a 
striking proof of the w'ill-o'-the-wisp chariurba" of such 
critkal lEghbt In the tombs of IjOu ct Iul>% for douripfe 
dating ficuu tjie shlnl cciituiy ac^ whkh have lately been 
openetL gold plato have been fotiiul inscribed with Orphk 
verses fiOTtcily known to us racfidy by a reference m 
Frodufi, a No^riatonist of the fifth centu^ A.a Thus 
^en buudred ye^irs ¥ixre added at a stroke to their 
presumptive ansi'iuity. Similarly Phoncai^ one of tJie 
most iin|x>rtant ngures of Orphic worgldp. wus vouched 
for by no writer earlcnr ihsm the Augustan hbioriaii 
DiodoruSi lill we fmicul name invoked on aiiothc^r oJ 
lhe:U; tJiblcLs iif Thuiii.. Cnticiimi luii tbiiii hceii cXpdsed 
as hypcrcfiliLcbm in tiicic and the excess of 

cautiouis ftne=iigbt ^ a defect of sound insight ll h 
on ihe wliob to aJlcjw a fair niargla for errors in 
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dernD than to shut out thr view into the Inter-conn^ioti 
Ilf tliese doctrines by the obstmcttve tree of the priiwiplc 
—noi whody unnes^ioflabte in itscff—which would limit 
the validity of each piece of evidence to the age to which 
it indubitably bclotigs. The new criticiiim. too, haa^ tried 
to c£Mnpetuate for the absence of direct testimony by 
carefully sorting and ooioipariog such binU and aHmioas 
as ocean 

Let us first try to focus the intelledual endowment of 
the men whom Aristotle calls the ** theotpgians.” and whom 
we may perhaps desire as the right wing of the oldest 
group pf Greek thinkera. Tbcir mind was less scieistifur 
than that of the ** phyaiologists." They made a far keener 
demand fora vivid representation of the origin and develop¬ 
ment of the world. The common mythology of the 
Hellenes did not fully satisfy them, partly because it was 
at variance with their standard of morality, partly because 
it answered the questtons of cause and descent in too 
vague Of too crude a fashion. Still, Uidr original speeu- 
totiems were quite mdimentary. But they could not remain 
Mk The demand for mythological eooipleteness was stiU 
too stmtig to be neglected. The blank spaces had to 
be filled lip, and they were filled up by traditions from 
other sources. Tbme was an eager hunt for such adjurKta, 
and where were they more Ukcly to be found limn in 
isolated local legends, in the reoords of foreign peoples^ 
.mH especiiUy in those of nntious with a halo of imme¬ 
morial civilixation f These three dements—original cos- 
mogonic speculation, the local legends of Greece, and 
the complementary traditions of foreign people—would 
CQRStitutE the threads on which the new Icarntirg was 
strung. I'hat such was really the fact may be gathered 
fmm a glance at the contents, and above all at the character, 
rf the Orphic and all led doctrines The admixture isduorly 
seen in the theory of origin propounded by Pherecydes 
of Syros We place him at the head, not by any means 
because be is the oldest, but because he is the first repre¬ 
sentative of this movement whose dale can be fixeil with 
well-nigh absolute certainty. Abaut the middle of tile 
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^xth cttntuiy acu he published a proiie 
und^ the title of Fentemycho?, emt of which some 
verbutim quotaliidliiS have <:onfie down to our times, ile 
was influeftced by older oo^reUgionists, One of whom, the 
poet OnoinajcjituSv in known to ns by name. lie ijved at 
the co»rrt cf I'mstratu^t tjtJtnt of Athens, wfajcre fee foiuidecJ 
an Orphic community, though how far he was the disdpk 
and prophet of the Orphic doctrines we art hardly abJe 
t» my. Pheteoj^dw was furtfmr devoted \<> a^tionnmieat 
research, if e probably borrowed the principles of t]ie 

science frotii Babylon, and hU obsenratorj' was for a Ituig 
time one of the sights which were shown to vishcmi to 
Syros. As a pbiiosophef, then, be tbrw pri* 

mordiat beings—Chiron&s, or the Time-principic; Zena, 
whom he called Zas; and ChthoniCi the goddess of enrih. 
The variant was doubtless connected with that 

sigtiihcation of the name which we have already met tn 
Heradltns, and wbidi sought to represent the chief of 
the gods as the highest principle of life From the siecd 
of Chronos S|Jrang Fire, Air, and Water," and from 
these again “ many gcnmticmj of the gods,” In later 
and therefore possibly contamfeated iraiiitimi* we come 
across two tnore elements under the namci of '*Smoke” 
and “ Darkness ; ” and thus the qulntett of first principles 
alluded to In the title of Plierecydes" work [a enmpiuted. 
Each wiLS originally supportd to inhahlt a sepamte region 
of the worlds But a battle of the gods broke out in which 
OphLoneus, the serpent-god* and his followefs attacked 
Cbronos and hiE attendant deities^ The atrugglc dosed 
with the dif^ppearmce of one set of combatants in the 
5C3, .which figums in Pherccydes as ^ Ogenoii,^* presumably 
a B^ibylotilaii name corresponding to the Greek Qkoanos, 
Sums further features of his ec:iftmokigy may be noted. 
Zaa* or ZciiM, ts transformed as the creatof of the world 
into the Ijovc-god Erns^ next he fashions mighty 
and beaittifel garnient wherein are inwfmight the pictures 
of Earth and Ogenos and h is luibitathins^^* mid thb garment 
he s|ireads over **thc winged oak;” hutify* ”beneath the 
Earth h the region of Tartiuiia guaid^ fay the Horpfes 
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and Thj-ella, the dauglitcrs of Boreas* whither a ‘god who 
itiru by ovcrweeriingf pride is ever hurled by Zas*" Add 
to this that Chthtinie dianges her name to Ge "after Zas 
had given her the earth as her portion.** uad. that Rhea 
the mother of the gods is called Rhc, perhaps to counter- 
halancc Gc, and our acfioont of Pherecydea’ teachings about 
the gods and the world is complete as far as we know it 
It is a wonderful mixture of a liltie science^ a bit of 
allegDiy« and a lump of mythology, Let us try to find 
our licarings In the tnaie of speculation. Our thinker is 
at one with the “pfaysiejogiscsin hb recognition of first 
principles dating froni eternity, and in his endeavour to 
derive the manifold forms of the matcnal world from a 
few fundamental elements. Another and very characteristic 
point of agrcemcot h thta. that he represents the bulk of 
the minor gods as procecdlag fmm those material elements. 
But he parta company rrom tliom in the foliDwing details * 
He does not go as far as the “ physiologists" in the 
reduetkm of matter, so as to recognize a sirigle funda* 
mental clemetit. If we underatand him correctly, he does 
not even refer to air as an inilependent dement But 
above all. hb elements are not primeval Primary beings 
take their place in that respect and are not conceived as 
coarsely material Krotn them the m.'rterial elements arc 
supposed to spring. This mode of origin is specified 
mezely of the three eltmenta operuting in the upper 
world StilL the parallelism in bis account scem.^ to 
warrant the assumption that the two materlale belonging 
to the region of Darkne^^—our acquaipionce with wiiicb 
is solely duo to chance leTcrenoes to S. Augtutine^are 
likewise to be traced to the serpent-gml prealding in the 
under-world. It is tempting to speak in this connection 
of the middle place taken by our " theologian ** between 
Hesiod 00 the one aide and the nature-philosoplien on 
the other. But this would not be an exluiustis^ accemnt 
of the matter. The chief parts in the " Thcogonyajart 
from certain divine principJca—are sustniued by nntuml 
agents conceived as possessing soub. such as the " broad- 
boomed Earth.’ the "wide heaven,** and many others. 
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La the Tnstanoc csf Phctetydt!4 it is no latiget lE?^tin 4 ate to 
jtpcAk or natutd fetish^ 2 as and Ctifoiios appe^ ratiitir 
ajt iipirituaJ bdngii;, and ChtLonle & dbcingul^cd 

rmm Earth/' whow name the goddciii tiloej not bear till 
she ha 4 received tKe material earth from the hanti^i of Zas. 
VVe may fma^ine Phercxy^len "The eanh-spirtt 

pfecc(f» the euTth and is joined later with the earth aa the 
^ul is with the bodyi"* Here there is forc^rhidbwed a 
mcxlc of thought which hii^ no little bearing on the 
coneeinion of body and soui^ chanzctcmtic of the 
Orphic^ strictly so called^ ms well as of Pherecydes 
himself. 

We have noted the statement that a battle of the gdds 
preceded the final disposition of the wofld, and wc meet it 
m frequently iti Greek and non-GfOeb mythoKi^ies alike, 
that ii b iKit surpi-fetng to find it again in Phcrccydesu A 
twofold ctm^dcrwtion probably Uo* at the r«t of thi* wide¬ 
spread heheff arid its obvious eoI1nect^o^T witli ihe thought 
of primiElve niati makes it not nnwnfthy of rnention. He 
could hardly have looked on the nile of low as an imrne- 
mcrial fact, for he ascribed to the powtra whom he postu¬ 
lated behind the vuible wodd a vrill ainj p^iom.ms stmng 
and as nnbridkd as belonged to the superior members of 
bLiman society—liieaole scaciety which he knew* and which 
was far removed from discipiine and law. And iC thus, 
primitK'e man must have held that the regularity which he 
observed in Datnral phenomena was the iirbitraiy law imposed 
by the victors on the vanquishedt this preskimption wtujld 
be stifrngthmed by the fact that the mmi powerful facton 
in nature are^ eofnpmmijvely ^peakingi but seldom in ihc 
cxercLoe of their full force. Eailhquakes^ tempe^ts^ and 
active volcanoes form but mre and short interruptions of the 
prevalent peace of nature. Thtf* stair of ihingsv men would 
afgne, cmild not hav^ dated from everlasting. . The tcmble 
powers trimical to mao must at ope time liavo reigned 
unmutestcft Vet mightier powers must tlieu have engage 
them in conflict, and tiifir ultimate defeat tn that struggle 
would account for the resiiictcd limits of their away. The 
more dosely we cxatriine the featurefi of the battle of the 
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«od 9 ajccorcling to the version of Pherecyries, the more we 
arc reminded in miiny details of Babylonian cosmoin^. 
F4nment wholars, indeed, incline to the thcoty of pb^iar- 
ism. Ftirther. when 2 .is transforms hintMlf into the gt>d 
of love to his creation of the world, we have not far 
to fool; to discover the source of this legend. Hesiod bus 
already familUrucd iw with the thought borrowed from 
organic life and extended by a process of generalization, 
that it b the procreative rnsiimit alone which nniies con. 
genial elements and warrants tlie continuity of existing 
ciders and races. And the Heiiodic account is set in such 
rigid lines that we perceive that the thtwiy must have 
nourished long bdbra be adopted it. We must probably 
look to the worship of the love-god in some ancient sanctu- 

;jries_that of Thespiz in BnMtin. for instance—for the 

home of the in>thi«iaJ apecuhition tooching the "luve that 
built the world.'* And, finally, we may feirly conjecture that 
the garment spread fay Zm over the winged oak was merely 
4. pictorial expression of the belief that the kernel or 
framework of earth was adomed by this first principle of 
life with the beanty that it now wears. Moreover, there 
is considerable plausibility in the recent conjecture ttiat 
Phercc3rdes attributed wings to the frame work of eartJi 
because be had rejected the disc^aiid-baiftin theory of earth 
which Thotes maintained in favour of Anaximander's con¬ 
ception of the caiih floating freely in space. Lastly, it is 
(lot so much the detailed doctrines of die ’‘theologian" of 
Syros that vex our onderatanding as the habit of mind 
Irom which they directly sprang, and which wavered so 
strangely between science and myth. We have ncp reason 
to quesitiOD the earnest cnthusia.'nn by which I'heiecydcs 
wraii Ifispiicd, nor is hia memory Hillied fay any truce of 
rntraclB-monBcry, AceoPcJinRlj*; the problcRi he presents 
is diIncult to soive. He offers a minute description of the 
ottgio of the gods and the world, and yet he was no poet; 
he aastitnra the cmifideijce of the orthodox believer, and 
yet be was a stranger to the " fine frenty" of inspiration 
in which the secret* qf the universe arc revealed, Wc at 
least can suggest no other solution of the riddle than 
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that alluded to nbovcL Pherceydes may tiave owed some 
features of his diietfitii:. cj^pcefiiUy io his ^icory of the 
to kia owo npi^uliiitintr Oioujjhtj some other 
as we have seen, he bortDweU from the neaeareltc* 
of bus predece^ws; but the bHlIiant picture as a whole 
omnot have been composed by either of the^ metboda 
ft was indebted to native smd fofeign hadittotis 
The phllovopher believed them because the)" agreed in 
principle with his own conclusions^ and car that account he 
tumeil, changed, ^tnd fused them with a licence which be 
himscir failed to rcnlire. Nothing is at once so diffientt 
and so indispensable to our task as to frame a conception 
of the imperfect state of crittciSiTi at tliat day> Many 
separate legends it did away with altogether. Others which 
r^ted mi [jireciseiy the same fouttiiatioti it adopted with 
complete faith, m that its attituiic toivards imlftiDn m 
genenti so far from betng system aik^ was of the kmd 
wliich naively expected to discover a key to the deepest 
semes of the univcnne in the names and fables of indtvtdtiiil 
gods. Fherccydes, ihen, may be regarded as one of the 
earliest repnrsentatives of that haif-cnticEiJ, halfcredulotis 
edectidam which serves to tyiiily so many thinkers of 
other peoples and times* 

3* The life and teaching of the founder of the Orphic 
sect were subject to the same dtsadvuntagc wbicb we meet 
in nthcr religious communttLes. Diverse and oontnidic- 
lory mports ac^mpanlcd or succeeded one another. In 
our opinten It would he wholly as illegitimate to speak 
of "forgery*" or **apocrypkir' wriiings m Ihls conneettem 
as in that of the secoAd ovetiiint of Mmes in the Old 
Testament, or of the doctrine of die Logos io the Jfew, 
Thus the Qrphic ihcory of cosmf^gony appears in vonoini 
recensions whose qonsecuHon m tnne it h impossible to 
fix with certainty. And we may even assume thiit several 
of thein were current at th^ same time without supposing 
that their reader were more repdied by the coniradicljofig 
they coataiued than the atndcnw of other holy writings 
Four such versions or frjigmenta of them have come down 
to oiu time, ii) We owe one c4t'these ver?iionsto Eudemus 
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the historian of science and disciple of Aristotle, Unfortu¬ 
nately, his account has dwindled down to little more than 
the bare aention that Night in Pherecydes was the supreme 
pfimajy being. The conception is interesting as reminding 
ns of the Homeric verse which relates how Zens was re¬ 
frained from acting contrary to Night, where we see the faint 
gieatn of the bel ief that Night was superior even to the fatiicr 
of the god& llte Maoris^ too, reoegnite ^'a Itrst mother, 
Night,'* and the doctrine comes to trequent expression in 
the cosmogony of the Greeks themselves. It plays tlie cittef 
part in the legendary Musams no less titan in Epimentdes 
the seer, in AatriLius the fabulist, as well as in a fouith 
writer whose Qiime is tmknown, { 3 ) We need hardly 
mention the second version, which consists of a doxen 
verses desenbing the origin of the world put by Apollnniu!ii, 
the Alexandrian poet, in bis ’* Argonautica " into the mouth 
of Orpbeus. For while it makes no claim to historini 
value. Its contents would wholly disqualify it from making 
^khI such a claim. The principle of “Discord,” which 
here divides the four elements^ is taken, with the elements 
ihemsetves, from the young naUired>hno9opher£m[ie<l<x1es. 
Next the battle of the gods is described in partial agree¬ 
ment with Pherecydes, and the slight departures titat arc 
made do not create an impnession of any greater faithfulness 
to tradition. P h erecydes, for instance, makcsOphioncnaaiid 
Chronos light for the mastery and gives the upper world to 
the victor and the under world to the vanquished as their 
habtUiijoo and empire^ In Apollonius, however, we hod 
Ophioneus in possession of Olympus, and as serpent-beings 
belnog by nature and BCcordingly by myth to the region 
of earth, we cannot but recogniac here a further divagation 
from the original form of the tegend, and an urtificial 
contmuation of it (3) Nor need the third version delay 
ns long. It IS expressly irtated by its authorities to be 
opposed to the current Orphic doctrine^ and its distinctive 
features, which rest on the evidence of Hieronymus and 
Hell an lens, witnesses of doubtful dale and personality, are 
by no meanssuch as to warrant a respectable antiquity, t4 * ll 
is completely otherwise with the fourth and Ust version of 
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Orphic tlicogof^y and comiogotiyi which wn^ formerly con-^ 
uined in thi? so called Rh^paodics^"' Modern scholariihTp, 
foll&winif the mnj^Iy lead of Christian August Lobeck. hflfl 
found clear evidence tJiat it was hnown to the poets and 
thinkers of the sixth centuTv B-a, and was employed by them; 
am] the aigumcnb lulheito and still levelled against this 
claim to antiquity have been shown Co be completely iiH 
valid. This controversy involves some Impntant questions 
of principle, and we Cannot altogeilier avoid it First, bow- 
even ^hnMld enumerate the diicf contents of this theory 
of cosmogony. As in Phcwjndca, Qtrono^ or the Time- 
principSe stands imce more at its head. It existed from 
eternity, whereas; Light-stuff or Fire-stuC imder the rntme 
of .Ether, and the **buge gulf” under the o^nic of ChaoA, 
came next into existence. Theti “ mighty Chronos " formed 
”a sihtu' egg" out of /Ether and Chaos with its contents 
of “dark mist" Fmm the **tsgg^ sprang the 
of Che gods, who is variously known as Phanes the shin mg 
one, Frofl the iove-god^ Metis or counsel aiid Fric^pccu^ 
a name which has not yet been interpreted As the nrposi- 
cory of all the seetis of being, Ftmnes at once male and 
female; and pfodaced ApontofteftLiaily Night and Echidna, a 
horribk ^rpeniHdeity, and with Night Uranus and Gala, 
heaven and earth, the progenitor uf the ‘^fteconcliiry race" 
of the goda. VVe Ahall not dwell on the Titaiw* Glatit^ 
Moirx, and the riecatondiircs, for the accoimt given of 
them in the Orphic tber^ny tliffers hardly aC all from 
that of Hesiod, Fun hen Chrwios and Rhea belong to the 
secondary gencraiion of gods Hut their son at 

once head and centre and author of all ibitigs" ^2cu^ the 
ciu&e of die earth and of the star-sown heaven/' swallow^ 
phanca, and thus becojties iJtc universal progenitor in hia 
turn, and the fad^irr of the third and yoimgeiit mce of the 
gorls ami of Llic whole vliiibli; ^vorlil 

\Vc have no w to try to master the fundamental prineipk 
of this tbcoiy, to acquaint out*dves with iii pcctiliar 
charactcrbricJi. to diioovirf as far as |icmihte iu liisttwical 
v,imc4r;t, a4id thus to cemiribnte OUT ^han^ 60 the jwlu- 
liun of tJie problem mentioned above. The hnprossion 
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forces Itself on <wr tidief that the sejiantte j^sits of this 
oDsmogony ote not fully homusjeiteouJt but have been 
gradually fused into a complete whole. For It sccios. 
if iiot in actual cofitradictioni at least alien to the nature 
of myths that yEthcr, the clement of light and fire, diould 
appear at aJS earfier stage of the cosmic process than 
Fhacest whose name signifies “shining." and who b 
rcfuesented as the first-boni of the gods^ Mytholog>- 
always a lm« at strong eiTeCtS. and has no ta^e for auti- 
elUnax. W« are thus led to imagine that twt> streams of 
speculative myth-making have hem mingled their waterst 
the one would display more naturaJistic features* and the 
other would allow for the creative activity of proper god¬ 
like beings* If we look for the actual thought which 
found its mythical cutpreasion In the first part of that 
cosmogony, wc should cast it somewhat m this (urm ' 
As a plant unfolds and grows under the animating rays of 
the sun* bo ** the woHd was fonned in eounse of time out 
of the maiter noaliog darkly in space under the influcncs 
of light and hcaL" A second and essentially dilfcjent 
thought may be eiqiresseci as follows: “A divine being 
of light sprang, iu order to create the world, out of ihi- 
original shapeless darkness*" In the passages of Orphic 
poetry where I’hancs b designated as **ihc son of 
fcj^cndcnt Ailhcr" wc find a link between these two 
views Simllatly* the fable of tlvc world-egg wooUl se«n 
no longer to ocmfrufit Us in Its original fomt. It must 
obviously have been first inyented by samesudi argument 
*IS this; The world is alive, and it must have had a 
beginning. Its origin, ooutinued the argumcm. must be 
like of 8 living being ; and then the round vault of 
heaven rcmtndixl the auihors of this argument of the 
£hapc cif uu egg- Such an egg, thig? inferred, would once 
have existed, and when Jt bunt, its upper pOFTtioti went to 
form tlMs dottie of the sky. the lower part engcadcrod the 
eanJi and all that Is ihemitt* We ore by no means com- 
miitcd to the belief that the trausfotnmtvon of the fable 
of the world-egg took place on the soil of Greece. It is* 
indeed, a world-wide myth, It Is found not merely 
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among the Gnsekst the Persians, and the tndtana. bm 
tbwe share it in conunoD with iMicenScia, Babylon, anri 
with Egypt where, fttdcct], it appears jo pneisdy ihr 
jtcirnc fuTTn as in the Orphic cotoicigony. We iriay quote, 
for instance, the foILowiiig Egj'ptian aeeotintof the i^reution 
of the world:— 

“ 1 n the be^ginning was nci ther heaven nor earth. The oniriu&i 
*u mmtindod by thihh doHcness, and was Ailed witli hotmdiesii 
water {known to the Egypriant u. NunJ which earned in its la|> 
the gcina of mole and fimuile, or the beginnings of the future 
world. The divine bint Sphit| huepnnibte fixm: the wateiy Fuai 
Matter, felt ao impulse to crqte activity, end hi« werd called thr 
world into life. , , , The first act ef crcatiim began with tbe 
formsdaii of sn egg out Of the eletnetuaJ waters, and from the 
went forth gji the Dayligbi, the dirtet soutre of earthly life." 

In another version—^aad it may not be UKoless to notice 
the variatiiMia of ihp legend in the valley of the Kite— 
tt was the “god I'tab who. according to his Tvorehippeis. 
turned the egg, from which the world isaued, like a potter 
on his whccL'‘ It will not havo escaped the attentive 
reader that in the male and female germs tneationed in 
the Egyptian fable a parallel Is found to the Lighi-god 
of the Orphic legend who creates the world and whose 
nature combines both male and female attributes. Wc 
are >ct more atreogly reminded by- the twofold nature of 
Fhiines of the epicene godheads who occur by no, means 
tofrequently in the Babylonian Pantheon. Add to this 
that, aeonrding to the unimpeachable testimuny of Eudemua 
the PhtBuiaan coainogony reproduces the Time-principle 
that Stands at the head of our cosmogony, not to speak of 
the Ferstan Avesta, where it appears aa Zrvan Akarana or 
boundlesS' time, and our reader;! will have been .ttidi- 
eicntly fainiliaricod with the thought that foreign (raditiom 
eatercised no inconsiderable influence on the origin of the 
Orphic doctrine. TJte centre from which these lights mdi- 
iUUd may almowt certainly be tdentitled with tiie country 
which wa* not merely one of the oldest homes, but practically 
the cradle of human civHIiation ; it was the cnuntty ruled by 
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Babylon and aitnated between the Euphrateji and the Tigris 
In stating tJtis conviction, we aie spared to cnoouiitef 
opposition. We ^all draw on our heads the bitter con- 
tempi of many worthy antii[uariaiM who would legaid it 
09 derogatory to the Greeks to send thent to adioo) among 
older ctvilia^ nations, and to aasuine them to have bor¬ 
rowed diencc the sourcea of their knowledge and belief. 
But the iwuTtw*minded obstinacy which would rigidly 
isolate the Greeks and iv^thdraw them from the influence 
t>r Cither and older eiviUutiionii. canouL ^tossibly be main¬ 
tained in the face of the evidence whidi is constnutly 
presented with strongoi and dearer fciFce. To-day hardly 
any one attempts to deny tliat tht; Gnseks owe to the 
Orient the etenicub of maticrtnl civlliratioii as well as the 
bi^iiiningsof their art, though a score of ycivs ago this prn- 
})Ositio« was disputed with etjual eaithdeitcc and xxhotneiicc. 
The same views would be valid In the spheres of s e kne e mni 
minion if thetr acceptation had not becii checked by tiie 
hasty, partial and unsysiematie eiforts of previoua genera¬ 
tions. But here, too, the opposition must hnally be van 
quished. Though it is led by men ju illuau-tous as Lobeck, 
whom we have mentioned above^ j'ct it must uUimatdy yidd 
to the unprejudiced and universal appreciation of Jdstoricnl 
facts. At this point a question might be asked as to the 
means by which religious and speculative views were traiis- 
femd from the older nations to Greece, and the problem re¬ 
calls a striking p arallel froEii the literiiry history' of medixval 
Europe. Practically the endfe fairy-lore of the Ooetdent 
is derived from India. No one disputes this asseftion 
to-day, but no one as yet ran give n completely clear 
account of the ways and inputs by which its journey was 
aocorapli.'ibed. The Greeks. ,is we have seen, came at on 
early time mto frequent and tniimalc contact with f«>fcigrj 
peoples as soldiers and mcnltantJi. at adventurous seamen 
and warlike settlers, Tbty would meet in the camj^ at 
the baxuar, and in the caravanserai, They would exchange 
(rti the starlit decks of increhant veascla or in the 
intimate darkness of the nuptial chamber when a Greek 
settler took a native as his bride, and it is likely enough 
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th4t tbfitr oonfideiiixs on such occisions would h&ve langed 
firon earth to heaven. Other cmnimstaiKea. ttXK contributed 
CO the welcome extended to foreij^t docifinea of religion. 
FVom them the Greek had already bortwwd several of his 
gods and heroes, such as the Semitic Asloreth (Afthoret or 
Aphrodite), and Adonis her lover, and later the Thntcian 
Bendis anti the Phrygian Cybele f and as his ancient native 
craditionjt failed more and more to satisfy bis tnereasinj; 
cunosity and thirst for knowledge, foreign sources would be 
flrawn on more freely in an age of acute intelleetual vigour 
and progress. Moreover, national pride was no great qp* 
posing foict The Greeks were always ready to recogidre 
thdr own gods in those of other nations, and to reconcile 
contradictions between native and foreign traditions by their 
nimble and pliant genitts for adaptation. This procesa, 
which was developed to a rentiirkabte degree, is admirably 
EElustrated by many amusing instances In Herodotus. To 
revert lo Babylon and its centra! and important position 
in the history of religion, the striking faults of modem 
researeh may be suniitiarised quite brrefly. A few yean 
ago the present writer was desirous of establishing the 
possibility of the tnursfereace of religious doctrines from 
MeiiOfxitarnta to Hgypt. To that end be was at pains to 
collect a moss of evidence directed to prove the early and 
active intereoiuiso of the inhabitants ui both countries. 
This evidence may now be cheerfully committed to the 
waste-paper biisket, since it has been more than confirmed 
by the splendid discoveries of a yet later date, f refer to 
the cimetrorin archive found at £1-Amama in Bgypt, wbich 
cotltains a diplomatic correspondence between the (nonorchs 
uf both empires written about fifteen hundred years n.c. 
Nor is its interest exhausted by its contents. In conjunc¬ 
tion wiilt the blest finds at Lachislt in Babsttne, it shows 
us that the language and writing of Babylon were a current 
mean* ol' Interoiorse in wide regions of Western Asia ; that 
they found exact scholars in %ypt itself, that, finally, to 
the coniuslun oi the incredulous the Egyptians took stufi'' 
cient interest in the rel^jous traditions nf Babylon, to 
transcribe some of them fium the brick libraries of 
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Me^potiintan sanctuaries, where thty had Sain since hnajy 
antiquity. Finrther^ t* pi^i/c tiiat India was likewise avt 
unaffected by *he influence of that centre of dv^Hi^EaiiDnp 
we may die a single sJgtuflcaDt word which was bormwed 
from Babylon, The terra as a tnken of weighs 

oeojrs in the h>^na of the Rig-Veda. The lands of the 
Euphrates and Tigris and thu^e of the Indus nntl Ganges, 
stood of old in n^ipn>ca] relations o( oiltiire, and the 
addition of imfxittianl evidence lo IhiscflFect wilSp we trust, 
be presently pubtbhcd by an eminent authority. 

But after this necessar)" digressionp Set us revert to our 
subject. The swallowing of Phnnes by Zeus b fashioned 
on older preoedenta, Chronos. for iniitance, swai lowed 
his childrea juid Zens again swolloweil Metis, and Aihcne, 
with whom she was pregnant, then sprang from iiis hi^ad 
But the iiiie of this mide cnoLivc would appear to have 
been governed by a dedre to unite ii Congeries of myths 
into a haimonJoys whoUsL At the iDOt of it Utert* obvionsl)^ 
lies an ohJtrf pantheiftic conception of the sttprrrae ^od 
bearing within him all ''the foree and of life." 

Rut now that the new co*tnfjgony ascrilied the genemtiVE 
l»art to Phare ur the god of tighL ^iome meanA hmt b> be 
fcrimd of rescuing thi'il df^lty fcm '"the firft'boro of the 
gods" on wliom iTt>‘tliPi!ng>* hail hastily bestowed it. md of 
rtinfurrifig it m turn on the In^t fnkr of the world os the 
final link in the long diain iif the race^i of goclR A doubt 
entirely bai^^Jess in our opinion^ has been thrown on die 
ftcitrqurty of the Orphic doctrine on account of this pan- 
iNeustie ctirrenL ff wc recall the uncumpromisingly 
pantheistic tretid of the oldi^st natuj^phOosophefs* or If 
we nrmemher that before the mididic of the fifth centuty* 
y&diyIns ventured from the l^tl^gc to address tlin assembled 
{Kople of Atliens fn versos Hkc the following:— 

Z«i» 15 lljtf Itrnveiu ZcM the emtb. 3!cus ttin air, 

!£cui t» the anree™ 4ml ill besides/' 

we shaU not hesitate to believe that this comparativety 
tame pantheism ftourisbu^ in the sixth or even in Ulr 
sevtntlt century in die rotricted c/rcle of the Orphic con¬ 
venticles. Ct^Eiderablc points of agreemeot no less than 
vot- 1. H 
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of ijiv<etigeflce revolt rmm « eomparuwn of this theiiiy M 4 
wh^e with that of l^sreydci, Chronoa, ^tber, and 
Chaco etHTcapond to Phcrocydes’ trinity of primary beings— 
Chrosos, Zaa, and ChthonJe. Hesiod has already acquainted 
lu with Chaos and Xther, but thoir present place and 
ootuiitution have I'n some mspeets been changed, The 
Hesiodic r£thcr is but one of several beit^ of tight; it 
rank.i by no means as a favourite. Chaos, too, has altered 
its nature. It b no longer merely the symbol of the gulf 
yawning bem^n the highest height and the lowest depth; 
it reprsscats " dark tnUt,” a mass of unorgntilzed matter 
Roating in that gulf. The Orphic ,£thcr, or the light- and 
firc-ntuif. is probably the animating or vivirying element— 
a^ apjigetcd lo the inanimate mass—which was refined and 
darihed by Pherccydes to Zas, the divine principle of I)f& 
Doubtless the wame mlation exists between Chaos and 
Chthonic, the spirit or godhead uf tlie earth. So far as a 
definite stuiement can be made on so difiicult a question, 
it may be said that the doctrine which stands pbiloso- 
phicnlly balfwnj’ between Hesiod and Fhcrcc^-des belongs 
to an interaedmw! dale. This view ts pupponed by the 
observatimi that the Orphic theogony agmes with I lesiod 
In attributing a temporal origin to ^Ethcr and Chaos,, 
whereas the thinker of Syioe, in rare and almost unique 
conformity with the “ physiologists," ascrihea eternal 
existowe to hi# three world-prindplos indlflerently. But 
the Orphic attempts at cosmology were at the best but 
tlie wurk of children. Of far greater mojinait and eon' 
sequenoe vfcn their piiychulagical speeutatiafiii, These are 
connected with an entirely new eonciiption of life. They 
parted company with the old Helleninn, undermining the 
beauty and harmony of the Greek view of life;, and pre¬ 
paring the way for its final overthrow. But at this point 
the t^ads of the Orphic doctrine arc so closely interwoven 
with the threads of another and deeper uUelicctuoi movo- 
ment, that we cannon euntinuo till wc have eonsfdemd Ibis 
course of evolution and its great author. 
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CKAl’TER HI. 
rVTKACORAS AWI> IHS DS5CIPLE3. 

" PrTHACOKAS, 9(m of Mtie^archtis, luu practised research 
and inquiry more thm all other merit hiis made ap 
his wtsdont out of polymoifay and out of bad arts." This 
invective of Heraclitus and another quoted by us above, 
comprise ntmost the sole contemporary testimony to the 
life-work of a man whom an endJi.'ss train of clisclples has 
lauded and admired to the utmost, ami ivtiom posterity haj* 
honoured like a demi'Sod, Pythagocaa was bom at SamoA 
an Island lamoua at that time for its navigation, 
industry and commerce, between 580 and 5;io ft-C. The 
son of Mnesarchus a stonociitter, he was one of the most 
original Rgurea In Greece^ and indeed in all llw world. 
Asia mtubematictan of bnltiant parU, as the founder of 
acoustics and the guide in untrodden paths of astnmomyt 
as the author of a religious sect and of a brotherhood 
which admits comparison with the orders of modifcval 
chivair}', as a man of science, a theologian^ and a moral 
refomier, Pythagoras commanded a kingdom of talents 
of tlie most composite and sometimes of the Iciust com¬ 
patible kinds. It is hard to rescue the prototype ffoni the 
flood of tradition which increases in valtntie the fuiLbor it 
la removed from the source. No line front his own pen 
has been preserved, and it seems well-nigh certain that he 
did not avail himself of written communication, but relied 
for bis influence on hu disdplcs on the power of the 
spoken word and the speaking example. 

According to une Tradition, which b not completely 
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vmichjiai for. Fythogtm^ was the ptipSI of Phcrctrydes. ft 
appears feo be bcyimd itoubt thst he was engaged in 
distant journeys which bte antiquity has cxagj[cratcd 
into a kind of Odyssey, and the various elements of 
cult Life whlcb he eollectcil tn his travels formed the stones 
of his brilliant house of learning;, By oo other means, we 
may be confident, could he ever have satlahcd his thirst 
for knowledge in an age comparatively poor in HtCFary 
ixtantimenti^ and in no other wzy coutd he have desifrvert 
the cutngy implied in the gibe of the ^e of Ephe^tts, ti 
would have been almoit miraculcHis if the adept at 
mathematics had faiM to visit Egypt, the cradle of that 
scteocc; whither a century or two bter a Dcmocritua, a 
FlatfK a Eudoxus turned thcif stq^ for the same 
purpose, Moieoverg tt can scarcely be doubted that he 
boTTOwed fixim the prieslhood of kinds of 

practices that have ranketl as disduetive featums of his 
fbundatinT!. Ifenxldtus the hi^todam a inislwoitby 
witness In this fostance, docs not hesiUie to spoih of the 
Orphica and Bjicdiies m Pytlmgpreans and Egyptkutsr 
and he hint* cmphatfcally citaugh at the Ufcc origin of 
another cxarncr-fUmc of Pythiigorcanism—the belief m the 
trsinrmigratinn of souk Whether or not Pythagoras saw 
the golilcn spiri:^ of {labylDn, ivho shdl ? It Is at 
Ir.t’St probable that the curious Greet would have visitcil 
this scat of immeiiioria] dvdltattnu. and havif dipped in 
its tre^isiiiy of native and foreSgu imditions. VVhen Samon 
was ruled by the tyrant Potycrates, Pythagorash. arrived 
at mtin's estate, left bfa ijslmid Wme and found in S<mthem 
Itiiiy a ri|.^ for his cxpeflments la rcfoniii His chief 
vlcUl of uctivity was Cmton., famoti^ at that time for Its 
whultstnme aitmtiou, cxodlent physicians, and jjowi^ul 
aihleies, but hLlk-n now into tfocay,. with its once pmud name 
irartifmcd lo the miBcmble iiiib[ng''Vlllage of Cortoiia- 
Ttib Adiman coltmy had just been worsted in battle by 
hixuniHJr^ Syliurk its ancient rival ; and the humlluititig 
defiiriLt had prepafcd men^% minds for nuifat, rtdlgiou^ 
and polhicat innovattani. The new settler took ad¬ 
vantage of thb receptive mood ftw the promotion of 
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hi& schemes of rdbnn. Hi; forthwith founded hia eom- 
muTiKty^ which admitted both men md women in its 
fold* and recogfiiecd disihict degr^s of membership i and 
the ingenious system by which the rigciur^ of the ordei 
were graduated extended te tnfiuence over wide classes 
of candidates. The fniJt of tht refortn was a revivaf in 
the public spirit, manifested by a strong aristocratic 
government within the walU of the eity. and by sticccsa in 
aims abroad; and this twuU was not long confined to 
Cmton, but extended itself to other cities in Magna 
Grzeia. such Tarentum, Hetapcmtnin, and Ceutonia. 
A reaction was bound, to The coheslim of the 

aristocrats in a leKgicms and social community with beltcCt 
and observances of its own whidi set them apart froni the 
mass of the citizens as «t kind of iff and 

rendered them haughtier and less accessible than ever, 
could not but Increase the bitterness of the exlsting^ hattlc 
of the classes, The clamour for further political tiglits 
rose to ft higher pitch; the ouiciy against the foreign 
intruder and hb ncw-fftngled notions grew louder, and ta 
these jTUinifcstatiotis was added the personal rcsoitnicmt 
of unsuccessful candidates fi^r admittance to the bfcther- 
Iiood^ So the Pythagorean comrnimity in Croton was 
doomed A Cfttastfophe hcurtble as that which deslmyiid 
the Knights Templar overtook it about 30Q ft.C, when its 
incmbeis were bumC ftlive; presuniubly in thdf plao; of 
asscmbl/t The uocounts are too vague to enable us to 
decide whether Pythagoras biensetr was a victim, or whether 
lie had died at an earlier date* A sitnilcir fate overtuok 
the brunches of the order. True, there were always 
disciples of FythagDriflm, but the Pythagoream Dtfl a 
community were destIX^5l'r^di In Greece Itself the last 
adherents of the school lingered on hi Qceotla* where the 
great Epftminondas received [nstructiem from da menxbcns. 
Others again went to Athens And bt^an the fusion at 
Pythagorean dcxinncs with tho^vc of other schools of 
philosophy, among which that of Socrates was the forcoio^t. 
Finally. Fythagonstn dissolved Into those OL^n^ttinent ele¬ 
ments compressed by the for^ of one gt^at genius 
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irtto the limits of a system which waa atl]^hin^ but homo¬ 
geneous, The positive science of the doctrine and Its 
mathematical UTd physical meChcKls fdl to the care of 
specialists, while its religious and njjwrstitioiM maxims 
and piac^cee wefc preserved in Orphic dndes. 

2, The Elaim to immortality which this school may 
advance reshi on its contributions to scieuce. Wc reverently 
ilo hontafc to tlie genius of the men who first showed the 
way to a diorough compreberuion of the forces of nature 
anti to their final mastery. And here we must pause to. 
make a remarlc oT mote univetsal import The ancients 
and moderns have both, with partial correctnessi, reproached 
the Pythagoreans with a want of sobriety and a caprice of 
tmaginatEOi]. Hat it is a pleasure to be able to point out 
that this play of fancy and emotion, and the correspondLog 
ddigbt la what is beautiful and harmonious, though they 
oao^onally ob^tnicted. the path of scientific neflearch, yet 
In many dcciuvc tostances snioothcd the ohatadcs away 
and lent wings to inipiiry. Pythngritas was always passion* 
ateJy devoted to music, an art to which Ids disdplcrt ever 
gave the chief place among the means fur excitiug and 
apiHiasing the emotions. And without this bind of artistic 
rleifght he would certainly never have attuned hia in<%ht 
rnio the dejicodcncc of the pitch of sound cm the length 
of the vibrating chord, which ranks os bis greatest and 
most important dheovety. The monoebord which he used 
for his experimonts in the phyaica of sound, “cooslstcft of 
a string stretched over a resounding'board with a loctvc- 
able bridge, by means of which it was possible to divide 
the string into different lengths^ and thus to produce the 
various high and low tiolcs on one and the same string." 
Great was tlie suqirise of the inctuirer, well verted os he 
was both in mathematics and mu.sic, iviium this simple 
experiment revealed at a single strobe the most wonderful 
otKrratioas of law in a held hitherto completely closed; to 
wientific inveatigation. He was fitfll unable to determine 
the vibrations on which the separate sounds depended, 
hut tiiasiouch as he could now (ncusure the vibrating chord 
which was the mnicrial cause that produced the sound. 
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Tuk JWttl laMf aniJ spatial quantity' were imposed cm 

something that hiui htOimto been mholily intangible, imde- 
fmable, snd almost qT afiollicr world The history of 
sdenee ooDtain^ fto luckier bit tkan Ihi^, Iti other 
depomnenta of nature, such si* thci*e erf d>-namica* the 
underlying laws are hidden a^^ay from the eye of the 
spectator, and can only be readied by extremdy artJhdal 
contrivances. Hero litawever, the simplest oonceivnbic 
experiment BufSced to bring tu light a gnsit regulative 
principle cftnbraclng a wide domain of nature. The 
intervals between the lonnds—the fourth, the fifth, tbe 
octave, and so forth—which had bitherto sotcl^' been [>ef- 
ccptfblc to the fine ear of tiic piofessiOEml innHicton,. but 
whidi CDukl neither be coramiinicatod to others nor referred 
to comprehendble wtre now rct^iuceij to clear and 

fixed numericftl mlatlooi. Anti assoqn as the foundations 
had been laid for the mechanics of sound, ah other syrtems 
of mechanics might seem to be oficn to Itivcstigalioiit. 
Great was ihc delight amused by this wonderful discover>% 
and we can barilly be surprised iT the funJier speculations 
of the Py-thnigorcans transgress^ the bCiUnds of moderation, 
'fhe brilhajice and gbscunty of ihdr doctrine lie within a 
step of one another ami we reach at once the Pythagorean 
mvMicum of tiumher, which strike* us at first sight as 
opposed to reason and iindeF^onding- Sotind. one of the 
most volatile of phcnomena4 bad been shown to be measur¬ 
able in space. But number fs the measure of aJl space; 
ji is the expression of tim regularity so suddtmly 
tp pervade tycry ciepartment of natvmp and It was an 
rttfennee to it as the and essence of things* 

It temmds its of *he Ionian ‘'physiologists” with their 
coniradictory and thensferre fruitless attempts to discover 
the single primary^ iiuittcr which underfay and survived all 
cfaimge The theories of Thai cs and Anaxtman tier could n ot 
give Tastfiig natififactioTh but thdr common desfre to discover 
the fixed pole in ihe flight of phenomena could not but 
survive the failure of thmr scvcjsl Gxiierimcnts* Then 
eaine Pythagoras and hJs diseipjesu Their afitonished eyes 
were suddeuly opened to die suj^gesUve spectacle of a 
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tmlvcr^al imiformUy ruling oatiirt and dcpc*tidait on nnni- 
bm. Wbai vondcf if the material prind{de w as temporadiy 
Gdi|A$cd by the formal, nxit^neradjng as qua^iimaterial 7 
The question of a primary prindple was dropped for a limc^ 
or rather it apfK?an^ in another shape. Fire and Air* and 
Ana^itnardf^f's “infinite,"' compriiaing all maiertal mnr 
trarieSi. were deposed a# the Principle of the worltL and 
the vacant throne was taiceo by Number as the cKpreision 
of universoJ law. We have jusi now marked the historical 
explanation of this view, whichi in defiance of tlie natural 
oirdcf of things, regarded Number as their most mtimate 
essence, and not merely as the eicprcsSEOtt of i^laliotis and 
proportions. We may now rcadk the same goal from 
another paint of depiuture. In the researches iindejrtaki.-n 
by ibis school the quality of mutter Is of considerably less 
3 <xotini: than the forttti which It wears tci spacc^ But here 
the growing habit of absiract thought led the philosopher 
to regard a coneeptlon as more primordial and valuable, 
ac^rding aa It was more refined and ftirlilicr removed from 
cunaete reality. We possess the faculty of dissertating in 
fjpur mindeii the body Itself from Uie piuncs In which it Ikx, 
and the plants from thi,^ lines tliat bound them; or* to put 
it more accurately, we can tempofarity rrmke abatractiun of 
the oorporeal and superfieiat and regard the plane!( 

and lines Mi things esditing by themselves. Tliese ab^trac- 
tions^ 45 Ariitode expressly tells us, were accorded by the 
Pythagoreans, not merely complete reality^ hut actuolty a 
higher realily than the ocmcTett: objects from which they 
were derived. The planes^ they argued, arc condlilonal to 
the existence of the Ixidies^ but can themselves exist without 
Ihctn. And they passed a stmilar judgment on the lines 
in relation to the pLuies; ami, finally* on the paints of 
which the line is composed, PoinU are the smallest units 
of spac& We abstr^t rruitt them not tnervly thickness 
and breadth, but length likewise^ thus tompleting their 
abstraction from spatial extensiort It is an altstnirtion 
which Is of use where the Umils of extension are corn 
cemed roiber than extension 45 ^ch. Now these potnis 
were identified by the Pythagoreans with Unity—is^ 
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with the dement of Number* Number. thcTL qpijenred to 
them a kind of rundamaiul prindpie, in wbidi the 
^ibjectivr world was not merely dbwived by thought, htir 
fmoi which it procwledp it wa*, as it were, comfiosed 
Attd built up of Number, so that Ute line which euiiAifited 
of two points would fiefwicsent duality, the plane would 
represcni the CDUccpiiun of three, tind the body thu coA- 
ception of four- Thia ddusk^n wa* supported by an 
xdio^yRcrasy of Greek and thought aa innocent 

in its ongiu as it was perilous in its con;sequence& The 
analogy hutwwsi uumbers and spatial rdatious led In the 
Rescript ton tif qualities of the former by epithets which 
are strictly appiopriate to the latter alone Nor are wc 
wholly free fresm the influence of our m^turA, the Greeks. 
If wt no loHger iipeak of oblone ^ cyclic numbers, we 
^till have square and cubic nuinbcfs; but all that wo mean 
by the^ pliniscs is that the priidiii:t 4 s stand to thdr factm^s 
in the same pfoportkifi as the spatial intent of a plane or 
body to the key-numbers of thi: lines oontaining itA super¬ 
ficial area or corporeal volume. We shull hardly be acc^uied 
of exaggeration if we ^ay that this kind of linguistic mtifice 
Is expressly calculated to confuse a mind unversed in the 
practice of abstraction. The pnralleli 4 m between the two 
of phenomena would inevitably rank as identity; 
the spatial forra or figure uould appear as substantially the 
sami: as tbe number indicating the moss of spaiiai-unit^ it 
contained ; number wciulrk or could at least, be regarded a^ 
a principle, or, oa we still say, a ** rod " of the plaiie and 
consequently of the body too i the cxpiirjsjufi "raising a 
munber to iu cube'' wonld lead lo the illLmidn that a body 
or objq:^ grew out of Number as an object U composed 
out of Its elements; and m these misleading terms one we 
not justlfitxl in perceiving the ongirt of the whote. or at 
least of more than the hidf, of the Pythagorean doctrine 
of number? 

More than half at least, for one brunch of the doctrine 
and that by no means the Icsast impoitant, seems at first 
not to be covered by tbifl explanatlonn Number was tlic 
ultimate basis of the spiritual no less than of the matcriiLl 
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u'Orld Snren, for iitstanoe, tv» idcntifict] «irftn he^tlb; 
«ig]it with Loiri: And I'rkndihipk as a hartnnny Jkse 
cximsacd by the octave; )uMic« figun^d as a M|uarc 
Atimbi.f', doubtless b^aiise the ** eye for eye " theory of 
retribution recolleil the caiQ|ici$ft?on of a number out 
of two like faciun, Atttf in inistances where we ate no 
jongcr able to fierccivc the associaltofl between numbers 
and j dean, the same princi pb obviously operated. But what 
WAS the purpose of this game of ihatight pbyed to quite 
isober earnest i And bow, we wonder, are we to account for 
the Fytbagorean numencal explanatton of the essence of all 
thihf^ in the moral attd spiritual world ? The true answer 
would probably take tbfi shape; As soon as Nuinl>er had 
once been exalted to the type of reality in the physical 
utdvtrtur, other realities too would inevitably have been 
coordinated with the same type, and in that age and long 
afterwards our abstractions w*ere tbdr realities. It is bard 
for us to conceive the drleroirui in which they were placed. 
They had to choose between tiro alternatives: either they 
must den}' the cxiHtence of health, virtue, love, frieiidship. 
and 90 forth, or they muse discern ihetr inmost essence in 
Number, tiic root of all other reality. Further, we must 
bear in mind the fa^inatton exercised by numbers on 
the senses of inankintL They do ritil merely Till tbc 
multitude with intellectual delusions, as is shown In the 
history of religions, but men of rare and subtle 

IHjwurs are somctitnea liable to their sway. We ought to 
fcalise tbc intoxicating force of these all-conipichensive 
abstractions, working as they did on minds at home only 
in the ihiti air of those intellectual heights, or at least 
debarred from the counterpoise afforded by gifts aud 
ocmp.itians of a widely differing kind. The sacredness of 
the number three meets us as early as tlomcr, where a 
trinity of gods. Zeus. Athene, and Apotlix are addrssetl 
in a single supplication, TliTce. again, and its sijuarc 
play tbc moiit proinmcnt part in the rites of the Grciks 
and Komajis and of the branches of the Aryanc. 

We find it in ancestor worship, where tlie fnther, graiul- 
fathcr. and greatq'nindfalher ore seluted cut of the whole 
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lineage u TntopittoNn nr patertuil triiid We Und it again 
in the number o( tlie expiatory sacrificai^ of the dedkatOf>' 
offerings, of the fuRoral feativalii, of the Graeis. the Fate^ 
the Mnsea, and so forth, and we need merely mention tiie 
Indtitn Trirmirti—Bmhma, Vtshnu, and Sit's—and kindred 
rdigiouA conceptiotui, and the tritlitj* of primarTr bcmg$ oF 
I’hcrecydes and the Orphfes generally. The Pythogo 
teatta sought to establish the sacred character of this 
number by claiming that it contained » beginning, a 
middle, and an end. on oigument which was not entirely 
without eFTcct On the hi^Ly cultivated mind of Aristotle. 
It is not without surpriBe that wc are strongly reminded 
of the Pythagorean doctrine of numhefs in the speculation! 
of GFordatio Bruno and Auguste Comte, The [mjioTtaincc 
aastgtied to the ttumber* three, four, and ten in the Comtifit 
philosophy is replaced in the master's later and rellgioujt 
phase by the slgnificanoe he attaches to the prime numberk 
Finally, Lawrence Oken, a leader of the modem seboot 
of " natu re-philosophy," did not hesitate to tncarporale the 
following sentence among his aphorisms; " Everything 
that is real, posited, finite, hfU bcctime this out of numbers, 
or, more strictly speaking, every Real is absolutely nothing 
else than a number.*' After that tu one can be astonished 
at the euiioua teachings which issued from the Pytha¬ 
goreans, Wc read there without surprise that Unity, or 
the Monad, the two rund.'imeiital contraries—the 

Unlimited and the Lhnitjcd—which form the basis of the 
universe; we are told tlmt their hanuonious mixture 
engendered the numbers on which all being depends, and 
Is thus accountable for the origin of the world; the odd 
numbers, correspond to the Limited, and the even to the 
Unlimited- Further, this doctrine inform-s us that the 
tinmbcr ten. as the sum of the first four numbers, i d-1 
•f 3 -I- 4, is the most perfect of all. anti to forth, and so 
fotth, Nor need we be asronUhed at the "tabic of con¬ 
traries*' which reached the Pythagoreans from Bobybn, 
and was eagerly adopted and highly honoured by them. 
According to riiat table, the ongtnal opposites of the 
Ldmited and the Unlirnitcd brought forth a senes of cine 
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other Oftd and Even, the One and Man;/* the 

Right and Left, the Male and Female^ the Straight axid 
Crooked, the Light and Dark, the Good and Evil the 
Sf^uare and the Ob!ong. At this point there presently 
arose a misi which obscured the bnlllanec of Plato's theor>^ 
of ideas in the mind of its ageing author, and threw its 
shadow over many of the movements of more recent 
speenUtion- Towards the beginning of the Christian era 
antiquity^ which was falling in a deeiinev gathered the 
multiplicity of positive systems into one oolloctivc whole. 
It was a period of decadence, when the |3abte of thought 
required moA stimulating diet, and the bi^t sippcti7.iDg 
touch was added to the philosophic brew by the mysticbm 
nrf the Kco-P>tbagofeans. 

We can TrnjigineoDr astonished renders inquiring if the 
pioneers of exact science were at the same time the pioneers 
and the most inUtiH^tial prophets of mysiklsm. The bet 

nnduubtcdp but the nstonisbmnnt seems to us to argue 
an InsulTicient aequ^n bailee with ihe pcctdiaritje^ of tlic 
[iiaLbcntailcal tempenLmmt. It is true ihiit isdiictive 
reasoning, lighted by the steady torch of the sdcnces of 
space and number, bads to a brightness and eleamess 
of pcrceptitia which may even fringe on a one-alded 
disre^rd for the dark riddles of the uni verses Experiment 
and observation, how^ever, plnye^] a comparatively re¬ 
stricted part in Pj^iagorean pmetioc : first, the art of 
experimentation wa^ still in its infancy, and, ^icconrJly, the 
kno^rtedge of malhematics was still too htdc advanced to 
be applied un an extensive scale tn the cause of physical 
researelL With the sole exception of the fundamental 
experiment m acoustics meEltJDnE^d above, wc are acquainted 
with TiD other simiEar eontribution on tlie part of the 
founder of the school diough wlten wo remetnber the pre¬ 
position in geometry which Is called after his and 

hfs doctrine of pctiportbn, wc sec that Pyihaguras was 
of tndispuuble service to the cause of the matliematical 
«cLEnccSi But a one^idoil mathomiiticaJ genius shows veny 
different fcatnresL The mere mattuematidaii tends inovitabty 
to dogmatic judgments, n tendency which is doubtless due 
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to the fact til at hif |wooi^ mii^ ckhet be valid or mii^t fail 
He ifl a cpir^idele stranger the ttuariM of thought* to the 
delicate intdlcctual rehnemenC. and the open-minded plia¬ 
bility which chametedze the historian. This contrail may he 
illustnitefl by the polar examples of HeraclitnSf the fatht-r 
of relatzvi^niH and the ahsolatlem of the “ inathematkiaos.'^ 
The mathematician's attitiide^ when he h eon fronted with 
mere probabiKties and pSaiiiibiUtiefi incapable of demonstra^ 
tion, will depend in a remarkable d^ree on the aeddents 
of temperamciit and tmining. In mligion and folklore as a 
whole he will be MSflapictdy at a losa. At one time he will 
reject them roiii and branch with Utc impatience of reason 
Uiw^irds noniwnse ; at another time he will willingly bow hh 
neck under the yoke nf tr^ditiocL Finally, the proud struc- 
ttire of tiie^ sciences b dMUposed of a aeries of de<luc:dons. 
The foundation of experience which is at the iTOttom of thi: 
building is lost tmdcr the towering snpcT5tnJCtOTe> and its 
loss is the less remarkable m that Its area was small and 
was familiar at so early « sUige that itsf empirical origin is 
likely to t>e overFooked, Thus it happens that those who 
cukivate these branched of knowledge are but too frecpjcncly 
apt to diistflkd the Arm cuiiCaLenation of a doctnne as an 
adErquate substitute for its defects on the side of out ward 
proof Tlie rigour of dedncticrti is often compatible in 
their mindu wish an arbitrmy mxd subjective loo^ne^ in thr 
premL^. t tther facts* tv<i, slitmld be remembered IF we are to 
the key lo the my^XK:fy~ !n llte fifAt place, the school 
wa-H founded in an era of overweensiig crednilty. Secondly* 
Pythagmns. himsdf was lu much a man of rcHgimxs tcjn- 
perament as of scientidc training- llh persenahty* too^ 
iru}]o&uig, and he had the further advantage of having 
successfijity inaugurated new doctrines and custom* which 
liad invented hsm with a kimi of hab. The old I^ythogorcanSp 
with Iheir defective criticism and theisr proneness to super¬ 
stition. were mocketJ at as men of clumsy and ungainly 
intellect- More than the dfiidples of any other school, 
they ^worc to the wofds of their master. “Ipse dixit" 
was their favourite cry; it was the magk $ltjdij which 
warded off every doubt and repelled every hostile attack. 
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ffor have they been sparrfi the reproacli of having adapteJ 
the facts of nature to salt their proconeeivcd opinjoas, and 
of having filled op by fictioas the lacunas id tJietr sj’stem. 
They lived and moved in the scirace of numbers, and 
Aristotle telLi us tliat— 

"they collected aiui filled tugether any points of sgmmeni 
they ccHjjd ducover betiinecii the uiuiLbers and hamtonies nn the 
one fide, end die eeiidliinris and ports of heaven and tlut tiiuveise 
un itic other. Anil irhefo there n-ntaillglu nU^l,some gmUe 
pressure would be opj^Ued fat Ibe saite of rendering their theory « 
hORiogeitecnis whole. I mean, far uittance,^ he cuiuinucs, " thsi 
since they rEftoid the nwnher ton as a perfect wljoto ctnnpnBns the 
KS nf the numbets, therefore ihayiuissirt that the tnoviag himlniirii^ 
of heavm are also un tn number. Now, sa a nuiller of 
merely ntna are vUlble, so they inrentud the eounter-ciirtb na a 
tenth.*' 

The same atithnrit)' Dondemns their mhlpraetfce yci 
more sharply as follours;— 

** Further, thiqf corminict a second earth In oppoaitinn to our 
own, which they call the cowtet-onrth, snd thetotn they do 
not InoJc for theories ami cHplonatioiix, hul cornipt the fhea [n 
reference to certain theories and ravourite ofinkna, jmd thin, it 
may be said, they dltpJity thcruKl ves as cooperaton m the ^T*vi rifFii 
of the wn(Terae, “ 

3- The Justice of Aristotle’s Tadictmeat cannot ac- 
cureiely be estimated till wc have brjefly examined the 
Pythagorean astronomy. The quaiities and defects Of 
their method are dtaplayed most clearly te that field, and 
their ccmbiDatioii Is at times so close os to prodt^ an 
incxtrioiblc confusion, Anaximander, we remember, has 
already delivcieii the earth fram ite supjwititijous basis, 
and h^ let it float freely In space u the centre of the 
wofUL Neither Pythagoras nor the train of hia unmediatc 
successors seems to have questioned the cquillbriunj or 
the central poritioti of the earUu But whereas Anaxi- 
miuiflBr had merely departed from the primeval conception 
tif 4 flat dlsc-likt earth, so far as to give it the shape of 
4 drum, Pythagoras now went further. He rccogniecd 
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amT stated tliat the earth is sphcricaL There are three 
poftSibie ways by' which Pythagoras may liavc reached this 
origijial discoveiyi. He may have based it on the right 
l&teqjrctatlun of phenomeiia^ above all oi 3 the rouml 
shadow cast by the earth la the ecli[ues of the moon. 
Or he may bai^ extended the groundtess aAsurti|>tion of 
a aphedcal sky to the separate hiinmartirs of heaved. Or, 
finally, be may have been prepemessed in favour of a 
ball-shape by hfci view of ti as the **moist perfect” of 
corporeal fornix But whichever attemative we adopt, it 
was in att emrum$tan€e$ a grand arid new step in the 
direction of the true, the Copenucaii view of tlm universe. 
For not merely was the earth now inctued with spherical 
shape, but the rnogo, wli™ phases had pethapa been the 
chief contribution to the right theory, and the sun^ and 
the planets weic also looked on as globular, so ihat the 
exceptional privileges of our own lumitiary were fepealecL 
It became a trtar among the stars. And the spherical 
«liape was best suited to its prugreitsive movcmciit in 
space. The vessel, we might siy, was conitmoed in Ihe 
dtape mailt convenient for its voyage; the moerrings were 
cut, and nothing but on urgent tnotive-force was wanted 
to Launch it from the harbour whet'c it ky* The motive 
was supplied by ttie of the grcJiler accuracy 

attmned in the observation of facts, combined with the 
principles of the Fyxhagorean schpa], and a system of 
astronomy was built op which has frequently been mocked 
and ridiculed, but which is seen^ in the dear light of 
modcni jmpamal research, to have beep one of the most 
original and biilUant creations of the Greek juielkct- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TIIK filEV£U»r>J£XT OF Hit HVTHAOOlirAS tlOCTJtl?^. 

i* VoLTAlKK called Ifticf Pythogyroim {utltononiv-, 
cmuMs^ with the (lanie of PhJloJaas. a •'Ga!Jitnathiai“ 
iuid Sir CeoiBe CorncwiilJ Lewis indicts it as ^wild and 
wmcifulBut the gnjai French writer with bb frequently 
over-hasty jTidgnuaits and the Englishman with his excess 
of ennsdentiouaness haw rallen ifiia the same mistake. It 
Is true that the doctrine in qtutstioni is a tissue of truth 
.md ttivenriuti. hut if* fcaturea of truth were its vital and 
tuiidaiiicntaJ parts, whereas the HctJlious portions were 
merely a Butrcrfidal rovering which was socii to absolve 
like stnuke^renth^. Hut if we are to underrtand the 
motivta which IniipiFwl the costnoiogy of Phriolaujs, we 
must pause a (nomeiir at the enmmonest phenomena of 
tbe hcaTi'«n$. 

Each day tbs sun rutu hhi coune ffum east to west, 
Simultancotisly ho climbs higher up the sky to sink at lire 
end of A few months from the haight be has reached 
The oombmation of his daily and itnnuaj movements h« 
the cHect tif the wirKllngs of a sow or spiral^sometliinj: 
like the aheil of a snail—and like (t, too, the intervab 
between tbs circles contract as the lemtli is approach«i 
This view wa» hardly tiMy to satisfy iijquitttrs wlib 
haul uiipmadicd the question of celestial motiun in thi’ 
confident belief that it was “simpte. jtteadv; and regular' 
It may be p«mMbte to bSnme this belief a» V 
prejudice t but thoitph it was in jsut a prccoftceiverl 
opinion, yet the closer observathm of facta tendmi 
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g^craJly %Q conflrn) it Anrf e%'en wher^ siidi confirms* 
tion was the belief W3!i of excellent use as a 

principle of research, just like the IdnclrcJ assumption of 
a teleological potpose in the Atmcttire of organiaiiis. It 
was possible lo get riel of the confusing Jri't:gulxifit>', For a 
complex mtjflfcmcnt may be irregtikr while the partial 
movements that compose it are regnW. What needejJ 
was an act of mental separ^ilicn. And the due was found 
by separating the daily movement of the aim from itii 
annual movemenL As this point our early philoso|ihers 
had a brllUant finah of inspiration. They cpnceived the 
daily movement of the sun and inooni and indeed of all the 
whole starry hcavenj a3 not real at all. but merely apparent 
Their supposition that the earth was moving from west to 
unit eiiahted them to dispense wi!h tlie assumption that 
the sen» moon, planets^ and fixed stars were moving in 
an opposite direclioiL The question suggests llself here* 
Did these Pytha^»oreanji recognize and teach the rota¬ 
tion of the earth mtmd its axis? Our iimwer is; They 
did not do that, but ihey did magnizc and teach the 
existence of a movement which operated in a precisely 
dmilar manner^ h was, so to say, the mtatioj] round 
ihi axis of an earth-ball with a considerably enlarged 
dreumferenct Tlicy rtspreseniud the earth as ciren^ 
lating in twemy-rQUr Ik^un round a central point, tbc 
ti^tUTe of which will presently occupy os, Hefc, how¬ 
ever. tlic reader shbtdd familiarize himMif with a simple 
feature of this doctrine. A moment’s refleetion will 
jlow him that, for any given point in the eattii's surface, 
4nd for its sbifiing relations with the am, moon, and 
stars, It makes not the remotest diifcTenco whether the 
bait on which it is situated revoiviea on its axis to the 
course of a day, or describes a erreutar course, while 
facing the same directions, which brings it tu^rV to 
Its starting-point in the same limit of time. We can 
hardly exaggerate the impoitancc of this iltsoovery. The 
revelation tliat there were apparent heavenly motions 
broke the hairier that obstructed the path to further pro¬ 
gress. The central position of the earth and its icnmobiliiy 
VOL L t 
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had both hem givcTi ttp, and the way was open for 
the OTj^ermcan doetdne which followed after an interval 
the extraoFdinnry brevity of which ts hardly sufficiently 
ceo^nlxtd. Nor need we be at all surprised that an 
equivalent for the theory of n;>tatioii tvas adopted truilead 
of the thoory. For therngh we rKrvcr actnaHy see a 
luminary turning on its axis, yet changes in Us position 
are matters of daily and hourly observactcm. Nothing* 
the tip could be more nattiraJ than dial, seientiih: Imagina¬ 
tion* which had just sucecKled hy a. mighty enfart In 
freeing Usdf ftom the dduaioiw of sense, should have 
been content to mploce t!ie apparent Immobility of the 
earth by a movement moulded on familiar models and 
not by one unique in its kind and entirely without a 
parallcL 

The centre round which Ifae earth was now admitted 
to move served equally as the centre of the rest of the 
luminarieSp which t^d ftjrmuriy hnien aupjN>scdi to revolve 
round die earth* The moot! accompilshcd Its once 

a month; the sun once a year; the hve ptanecs visilble 
Co the (talced eye required various periods, whicli, with 
the exception of Mercury and Venus, were considenbly 
longer; hnally, the hrmament of fitted stars^ whose daily 
rotation bad been recognised as app^ent^ was similariy 
equipped with a dreular movement of its own, though of 
a very much slower order—a oonception which may eitlicr 
have been due to the mere dcsin: for ojaformityi but 
which is far more pmbably Id be a^ibed to that change 
of position alreacfy observed and taken in account which 
we call the precession of the equinoxes. Tfie daily move¬ 
ment of the sun—or rather^^ according to this tbcojyi of the 
cartU“tix>k place in a piiuie which was now recogniJied 
to incline towards tltc plane in which the annual movements 
of the sun, moon^ and piancta wio^ situated; in other 
words, the obliciuttyt whether of the equator nr of the 
ecliptic, had been reeogntied, and the new conception 
Wiu thus oompletely adequate to explain the changes of 
the seasonsL 

VVe come now to the problem of the tcotraJ point reuiml 




which the heavenly badies wet^ to move In concentric 
Cirdw. It «w no ideal centre, but rather an actual 
body, consisting of imiverBa! or centrat fire. The coeimes 
of FhiloUus call it “a dreary and rantasttc fiction,'’ but 
those who tiy to threw themselves with temperate Judgment 
into the modes of thought obtaining in the dawn of adence 
will rather call it * the product of auologiciil inferunces. 
the force of which must have been welt-nigh irresistible.*' 
The assumption that the heavenly bodies described dides 
was not tncrely approximately true, but apart from the 
cirouJar segments traversed by the sun and moon on the 
fimi ament, it appeared that no other conclnsion could be 
derived fiiora the dnrular onutss described before our eyes 
by the ciitmmpolar fixed stars that never set; and thougli 
that movement, like the moveraent of the whole firmament 
of fixed stars, had now been Tcoo^izof as purely apparent 
yet the daily motion of the earth that took its place was 
bound to have the same ctmular character. Here, n rrof d- 
ingly. the type was given, conformahly with which all the 
heavenly bodies had to move. But human experience 
supplies no example of circular movements without on 
actual ccalfc- A wheel turns on its axis; a stone, aitadicd 
to a string for the purpose of slinging, turns round the 
hand which holds it and which sets it tn motion ^ and, 
finally, when divine worship invited Greek men and women 
to the diincc; the altar of the god formed the centre of 
their solemn and rhylhtnic paces. It may be asked, liow- 
cver, what need there was of inventing a central fire, when 
it actually existed and was visible to every man’s eye. 
What was wanted was a centre of motion and a source 
of vigour and life But instead of accrediting the unlvcrsoJ 
light of the stm with die rank that belonged to it, a Itimi- 
nous body was invented whose rays no mortal eye hH 
seen, and. considering that the habitable side of the earth 
was turned away from the central fire, no morul eye would 
ever It was an bypotheais removed by a pervense In* 
gennity from every chance of verification, and one wonders 
why its mistaken authors did not rather Jump straight away 
at the heliocciitric doctrine, and rest satbfied tberew’ith. 
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Tlirrc Sdffictently %%illd iscjlutions triAy be fugf^cfsted for 
thi* ptioblem Remembering diat the dcluiaioti^ of ^etisc 

only abandoned hy degms, and that the humaa mintj 
habitually follr^wa the path of ka^t rwlstance. wc have fim 
to noti: that the heliotasnlfic theary wai bound to be Inier 
than that of roUtton round an axi$. It was obvloui^ly 
Imjjossibk to Id the carlli revolve round the 5uii in a daily 
and >^arly coun$c simultaneously, md we hirve already 
teamed to justify the precedence of the P3^himQrcan 
equivalent over the rotation theory, A second conutdcr- 
^ble obstacle to the prompt admission of a heliocentric or 
CopcmLOiTi aatronoiny lay, we conceive, in the exact simi¬ 
larity bclween the sun and moon. The great Imnjnary of 
day and his more modest sistw of the night were visible 
to men as two heavenly bodi^ regtilGirly relieving each 
other and combiniiig to measure time by their revolutldits, 
and it plainly impossible that, except by a proc^ of 
eliminatinn. shutitng out every other issiie, men would ever 
be brought to betievc that luminaries so closely connected 
differed in the fundamental point that the moon was cofi- 
deutiied to ceaseless wiindering while the sun was vowed to 
eternal rest But. thirdly and chiefly, univefsa! fire was 
move ^attafactory as the centre of the world th:in the suil 
O ur sun is the central point of a system of luminariei 
by the side of whieb countless CFthE:T systems exist wlthoul 
visible design or rcccigniiahle order,. Human IntelHgenjoe 
resists this belkf; as it rcrists every other caU to fcnunda* 
t[on, tdl tbr comptdsion of fact leaves it no jMcond aitema- 
ttve. But fimt it demands a uniform picture of the i^orld 
Instead of a fmgmcnlaiy view of thb kind, and the demand 
springs from the natuml impulse towanfs lightening and 
simplifying the intellectual com plexus—art impure assisted 
in the present iuHtance, indeed^ by highly developed esthetic 
and rehgioud wants, 

h will be rcadlEy admitted that this picture of the 
universe owed no little to the contributioci of the emotroos 
and the fancy, The drcnlar coui^ of die divine lumLcmrie* 
which had been raised by the fictitious ooiinterHsarUi to the 
sacred number ten was described as a ” dance*" The 
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rhytbTP c( thb ttarry dance waf set to the anting 

from tJtc motinn itself, md making utieeasmg itiusiicip which 
wasrecfigiiisEed aftd knows as ihc “harmony of the sphere'* 
Next, the wttivctsal finj; which wiia the central pome of the 
cetestial process ion* was known by mimy names. It wiis 
called the '‘mother of the gods,” the citadel of Zene.^ 
md so forth* but two of its titles may be mentioned as 
especially characteristic These were tlie "altar"* and the 
*^hii;aith of the tinivefi§e_“ The stars revolved round ihsi 
sacred source of all life and motion like wofsbippcR round 
an altar, and the tmivimal Liearth was tlie tentre of the 
world or c4Mmos as a man's domestic hearth vm honoured 
as the saoed centre of hb hume, or as the flame that burned 
and w'as ritver nxiinguhhcd in the dvic he^h of the 
Prytancum ftmncd the holy ra I lying-point of every Greek 
community. Hence streajned the rayn of light and heal^ 
hence the ann derived his beams and camtntinlcated them 
again to both earths and lo the moon, just as the moiher 
of the bride lighted at u Greek wedding the Arc of the 
new home from the parents] hearth, or as a new ootany 
vi^Id borrow iU fire from the horih of the mother-city 
AH the threads of the Greek view of lire are combined 
here. Wc see the exalted Joy in existence, the loving awe 
for the imivetse mied hy dlvEne forces, the sublime sense 
ft( beauty, ^'mnmtry, and harmony, and not least the 
comfoiiable affection for civic and domestic peace. Those, 
then, who held these views* and whn^ ntiivcrse was 5oi> 
rounded by the Arc-drelc of Olympus as by a strtmg wall, 
found rti it their borne, their sanctuaryi and the type of 
their art Nowhere else do we £nd a picture of the unb 
verse at once so genfaj and w subtime. 

aL The emotEonal facultiea, tbetiH were ratisflcd in it 
truly wonderful dcgTce. though at the cost of the intel¬ 
lect. We Slave now to estimate ilie price which reason bad 
to pay* and whFcb will be foniid to l>een by no means 
excubitant. Even the "tfreams of the Pytbagpitans " con- 
lAined a modicum of truth; or, where that modicutri was 
wanting, there was at least m indlc.-it$cin given of the road 
which would Uttmately lead to UuIIl Ac finst sight, for 
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no doctrine could appnr mufe arbitrary than that 
of the hannony erf the qjhefts*. It ob^Hou^y sprang in the 
last from act atitthetii: deman ^l which was fnrmiihited 
ail fckUorfirs: Our eyes ate filled with the fmnde^t eights; 
how IS ii^ theUp that the twin $en?e of our ears should go 
empty f But the premii^ on which the answer rested was 
not wholly unreasonable. Por unless the space in which the 
stars rcv-olve b completely void, the matter that fills it must 
undej^o vibratiDns which in themselves arc capable of bemg 
heard. Even trt recent timea, no meaner phUosopher than 
Karl Ernst von Biter, the great founder of embryology, has 
asked if there is not ‘'pethaps a murmur in universal npace^ 
a harmony of the spheres^ audible to quite oiher ears than 
our^'^ Now, it wm objected to the Pythagoreans that we 
rfo not actually hear such sounds I but they deprecated 
the astonishment of the cavillers the following' happy 
analogy. A blacksmithi they saidr is de^J to the con¬ 
tinuous. reg'iilar beat of the hajnmf:rs in his workshop; and 
herdti they anticipated the teaching of Thomas Hobbes, 
who argued that the o|xratioiior the senses depends on a 
chnage la the sttimiill; the stimulation must be Intemiptcci 
Of altered in dc?gree or Idndl There nothing tandful 
in the Fytbagorean docirloe except only the belief that 
the diflerortcts of velocity In the movements of the stars 
were capable of producing a hnrmoninus orchestration ami 
not merely eounds of varying pitchy At thi^ point their 
-irtistic imaglnnUion had a freer fctn. inasmuch m they 
were completely unable to determine the relative distance:* 
of the pUncts and the absolute vetodtlos that ensued from 
thetre though they could arrive, approximately at least, at 
thectrcuiarscgmeDU.which the pluncts described In a given 
time—in other words, at the angular velocities of tlmlr 
movements. 

But here. uxs+ we shall presently find ourselves ready 
to mitigate our Judgment. Wc have to remember that 
the premise of law and order, as pm'ading the universe, 
could hardly have been applied by the Pythagoreans to 
any other relation.^ than those of geometry^ arithmetic^ 
and music—the last luimed because of the importance of 
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acoustic? in llioir natmial philosophy. Simplicity, symmetry, 
and harmony iffcrc ascribed bidilTerently to aEE thrue. 
They ndthfif hnev tior divincil anything of the forees 
which produce celestial TtiovemcnLs, so £hat, even had 
they been acquainted with the cLlrptlc orbits of the 
pknet^ that knowledge, we may temark^ would never 
have satisfied their demand for order. They wmild 
not have rccognieed the curve as the resultant of iwfi 
rectilinear forces. Their heaven, Anatolic, *is all 

number and harmony/' and we add that a correct 
hituitJon of the highest slgni£cartce was still clothed in 
unsuitable shape. The seekers w^cre incapable of diik 
covering Taw where it really in operation, and it was 
anjdlQiv better to IfKilc fur It where St did not exist than 
not to Lixik foi* it at all. Fiirthcf. the assumption that 
the sun shined with bonrowod Ifght may be tmeed in the 
main to the puralklism between the sim and the moon 
which IV e meniioned just now. .Moreover, the homo- 
gencoiLi; cnnccfition of the universe might conceivably 
have mflered if a iiecond Independent Acmtce of light had 
been assumed so neju the centre of the world But stna- 
they could not altogether dispense with such an assumptiDn, 
they found it In the Olympus alluded Eo above as the 
girdle of the universe, containing all the elements In their 
unsiilllcd beauty, llie Rnmament of finvd stars, and 
possibly the planets, derived ail their ligiLt from Olyinpi^. 
and the sun borrowed a part of hia from the same source 
to make amende we presume^ ftir his otherwise too 
frequent obscurationi. The porous anil gla±i^like qualities 
of the sun* which enabled it to ciillect the rays ot light 
arid to eailt Ihem again, should be noted in thi^ cemnec^ 
tbn. Mejet we come to the second great fiction of thr 
Pythag^ircans—that of the coantcr-eartk We may readily 
follow Aristotle in believing that the sacredneas of the 
number ten played a part in this Cnncrptiua. But the 
intToducrion of a new luminary and iit^ inseTtion between 
Liu: earth and the central Are had many Important coose- 
qucncesv and there is no reason to doubt that this ftctioo 
of the coumcr-eaith w-aa rECommqfided to its inventors as 
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much for the sake of its results as for the reason alleged 
by the Stagiriic, The bcujiie in the mromnation at our 
ili^po^ do not permit us Co po^ dohuito ; but 

0]>inion that the eountcf-earth wa^ to act as a 
tcrecEi of Uia c^ted hre. so as to explain jes invMbUEty, 
i% ccttainly derectiva For the suppositioti that the un- 
tnhabhed wcslcm hemUpher? of the earth was turned 
cowards the fire was a quite aiiilicietit explanation. It b 
more probable that the counter-eiirth was invented partly 
as an ovtenslbte e&usc for the edi|>:Ncs of tlm moon which 
occurred so frequently as to scetq to requant the shiwkiw 
of Che counter^earth in addition |n the shadow gf the cartlr 
The facts of hi^ory^ howevnri am mnm eloquent than 
all the arguments, HistorioLlly conaidcfcd. the theory 
of central fire promotetl and did nol retard the progress 
of scientlfie rcseardi. In less than a oenliiry and a half it 
engcndcfed the helioecntric dottrinev The fiint;istic 
sccnces of the PblJulale fell away piece hy piocz^ 

The oountcr-^atth the to go : the death-blow was 
struck at this fiction by the extennion of the girographioal 
hnrkon. The foundations of the hypothetii;:nJ stmaure 
huilt by the Pytliaguteanj began 10 give w^y in the fourlh 
century at btesu At tbal time exacter news reached 
Greece of diicovi^ries in tiic west and in the east Rannoi, 
the Carthaghiiarii had made his great voyage of discovery, 
and had passed the bam'cf of the PilEars of Hcmiitet 
where the Straits of Gibraltar now arc, which had ranked 
till ihco as the iunhe^t limit of the Western world; and 
shortly afterwards the ouLlinc of ihe East was more 
dearly defined by Alexander's march lo India. A coign 
of observation had been reached from which Uie counter- 
earth should have been visible; and since neither the 
countcTHrorth nor the central fire, thus robbed of its last 
pvotectitm, came in view at that (joint, this portion of 
the Pythagorean tusmoUigy was s[Kintanc<rLiiily shattered* 
Nor was thb all : the dally droiUr lunvcment of the earth 
disappeared with the fictitious centre thai conditioned it, 
and the ductrinc of rotation look the pboe of the theory 
wc have described as tts equivalent Eephontus^ one of 
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the youngest of the Pythagoreafis^ taught that the earth 
turned on its own axU. The second step on the npiad to 
the heliocentnc doctcine followed swiftly on the Jirst. The 
m^Lrlced increase in tuntinosiiy which the planets occasion* 
ally display was first noticed in Mercury and Vetxm. 
and the true cause of the phenomenon siiggesied itself 
inevitably as the occasional closer propiini;uity of thc^ 
umndcnng star^ to the earth. Thus it was clearly 
impossible that they could revolve coueentrkaily mand 
the earth. These two ncarcst neighbouni of the stin had 
plainly confessed their tkpendenc^^ on thac lumhuiiy by 
the revolution they respectively accomplished in the course 
of a solar ycatp Acoofdingty they were the first of the 
planets whrjH^e movements were combined with the sun's. 
This was the imsterly d Livery of Hemclidcs of Heracha 
on the Bliick Seat a man whose |Mjwcrful genius, cxsntaijied 
in a fnisshapen body^ was familiar with the mo^a diverse 
regions of science and liieramrc* who had viaited the 
schools of Plato and AristQt!c:. and had kept up a lively 
intercourse with the latest PyLh:^oreans_ But here, ngalfi, 
there Wiia no finality. Mars Ifkewise displaya exjn- 
s|ucuoUii change in hi* degree of brightnesa evim to the 
incomplete abscrvaiism which obtamed in that age, and 
tiiuv a link wav forged to unite the two inner planets 
with one at least of the outer one^ Philosophy was 
approaching the t^lnt of view reached in later times by 
Tycho de Cr^c. who represented all the pEanets with 
the exception of the caith as revolving round the sun* 
while the aim with his train of planets revolved round 
the earth. The last and final step was taken by 
Aristarchus of Samoa^ ilsc Coj^crtiicus of aniiqulty\ about 
280 B.C-, who completed what the astronomer fmm 
the Pontu*, to whom allusion has j\xtl been made, had 
I els definitely begucc Eudoxus ]iad given the clue to 
this great intellretual achievement by hts diwivei>* that 
the ai»e of the suti ia considerably greater than the earth's. 
Aristarchus compute Ifielr relative prop^iFtinn st ^even to 
one I and inndetiuare as this cstimsic was in comparison 
with the actual fact. It iiulTicient to cxpo» the 
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abmrdlty of setting the gtmt ball of fire to revolve like 
a. SittdUte round the snull world that we The 

earth had to lay ctown'the aeep^ which had recently hectt 
reaton^ to it; hdiooerttrkity aii||^P^ed geocentricity, and 
the god waa reached for which Pytbillpm and his disdjdes 
had fitnooth^^ pointed the way. As tilings turned 
outt however; it was soon to be abandoned again, and its 
place ^to be taken for another Jong series of centuries 
by the imiaemorbl delusions fostered in the nank in ol 
reltginu 

But it is time to retuiti fmm this historical forecast to its 
starting-point at the otrl Pythagorean dodxinea, and there* 
is now Dothiog to prevent our resuming the thread of 
the inc}uiry which we dropped at "the close of the la«t 
chapter but one. 
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CHAPTER V, 

ORfiQC Ai'O FVTllAOOftKAS DOCTRISIS Of 
THE SOHt. 

1 . OKPHicisiit and Pytljagwilni tnight iie catied: the mafe 
ud rtmale fbmu of the Junie cnnapilon. In the one 
lh«e la a !ti4t}9ll» of vtiuonaiy and fantastic elcffleiibs j [□ 
th« other, of rational and scientific method. Tfie one 
answers to the need for persona! talvatson; the other to the 
reqatFemrnts of state and society. The one b dominated 
by a bvo of purity and by a fesar of contemlnation ; the 
nther pTomotea the cause of morality and ciril oider, 
Ihe one is wanting in vigorous scif-confideiice, and tends 
to a oontrite asceticism ; the other exhibits the resolute 
dtscipime of an ethical culture, nourhdied on the arts and 
on self'csamination. Among the Orphics It is a religicnui 
brotherhood which unites the metobers of thn community, 
whereas the iiofen of the Fythagorcjuis tahes the form of a 
aemt'political knightly order, Oxphldi»ii} takvs no account of 
malhctnatical or astronomical ruseaieb; Pythagortini holds 
aloof fron] the speculations of cosmogony and theogony. 
But despite every difference in degr«^ and in the mtdM 
of these diitmetions. there is yet a most striking concord¬ 
ance^ strong enough at mnity points to fuse the two sects 
in one. and to matre it almost impossible to say which gives 
to or takes fmm the other. 

In one respect, however, the difference may be stated 
with comparative cleamcss. The two sects may be dis¬ 
tinguished by that important part of their doctrine which 
refers to metcinpsyctaobis, or the transniigraLion of smils. 
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Amtotte icll* us that, ‘‘acoordini* (o the I^thagorean 
myths, any sotii goes into any body,*' and, w say nothing 
of the evidence of countless authorities of a later dale, 
Xcnuphiuies, a youngercontemporary of Pythagoras, relates 
a story which IJlustratcs this point Hb verses on the 
subject are still extant He tells us that Pythagoras, 
seeing a dog being maltreated, and hearing him how], cried 
out m pitying temes, ^ Uave off beating the dog, for I re- 
eogttiac In hia tones the voice of the soul of a friend,"* An 
anecdote of this kind—and its anecdotal character is vonched 
for by the words "it b related." with which Xenophanes 
the stDry-^coutd hardly have been invented, 
unless the Incident had been tj-pied of the man of whom 
it was told, As a matter of fact. Pythagoras—as we see 
Irom Empedocles, for Instanoe—had many wonderful tales 
to tell of the previous existence of his own souL It 
will 1« infltractive to pause tor a moment at this strange 
dt^ctnne. We call it strange, but if we temcinbcr htrw 
widely it was spread wc shall perhaps revise the epithet. 
It is shared by the Gallic Druids and the Dreses of the 
Middle Ages ; it is matiunlned tCMfuy by the Zulus and 
thcGrecnIandera, by the Indian* of North America and the 
Oayalra of Borneo, by the Karens of flumia and the in- 
habitwts of Guinea; It counts among its adherents the 
worahrpjKra of Brahma and Buddha and It attracted the 
sympathetic assent of a Spinoxa and a Lesfling, Tlie 
wide extonsjoo of this theory in space and time is sulhdent 
evidence of its deep nsois in human thought and senti- 
incnt It miut be noted as a preUminary condition 
that the doctrine of the transmigration of human soub 
into animals and plants and conversely, which, it may be 
added, is not admitted in all the tnstanci!» we have dted. 
was incompatible with the pride of specks, which would 
place impassable bairiens between these natural kingdooiA 
In ^is connucrion we may trace the folltwiiig development 
of thoughL In the lirst place, fram the phenomena of 
dreams, ecsta^, and ohseasion was derived the right of free 
movemmt. one might almost say the right of free domicile 
which the soul enjoyed ; and, ihb being granted, there wm 
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no why. when Its tempofary abode broke up, the 

sou! ^oult) not seek and choose a new dwelling-place for 
iteetf. There wraa no more reason why tlie soul should not 
change its body than why a man fhould not change his 
clothes Next, it vmuld he aakeJ whence all the souls 
were derived which inhabit and animate men, animali, and 
plants tor a brief period of lime i and. further, if they were 
as ntimcroos as the short-lived beings with whom they 
were temporarily joined. Take the child, for example, who 
dies at a tender age: was his soul created for th^ span 
of time, or bad it been waiting since the beginning of the 
universe for its little term of incamatioti t And what was 
to happen to it afterwards? Was the spiritual being, 
with its power of animating a buman or an animal body, 
to exercise that capacity for a few weeks, or days, or 
hours, Of moments alone, and then to retnm to the eternal 
silence ? And even apart from th» exceptional instance, h 
was surely more natural IB regard these imperishable or 
hardly perishable higher beings as more limit^ in number 
than the swiftly falling material beings, constantly vaniibing 
and constantly replaced, over which the souls prostde. The 
olTicere of an army, we remember, are less numerous than 
the soldiers tliey command- And fin ally, as soon as thought 
began to asaume a stricter logical precis ion. the analogical 
inferences here concerned mast likewise have become more 
rigid. Thesurvivalofthc body by the soul was an d ia, a! most 
without exception, a unlversa! belief of mankind And a* 
there wm no reason to contemplate the later extinction of 
the soul, Sts sttrvtval became more and more unlimited, till, 
wiih the doctrine of eternity, it was promoted to eternal 
existence;. And as everything that is created is demon- 
stcabty perishable, the thought was bound to occur with 
ifTcaistible fome Uiat the imperishabk was also the tin- 
crcalcd. that (he eternity of after-existence was the guar¬ 
antee of an eternity of pre-existence. In periods of more, 
advanced eiiriliialion a further conclusion was drawn It 
was seen that even in the material world things were not 
actually created and destroyed, but were rather involved 
in constant change and diculation ^ and, transferring this 
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obscrvatfofi to tfao ^rritUiU tmivene, a simiUr circutatioit 
was pofttulaled. In porsuiinci; of which one and the same 
being changed tb$ earthly form tnnumerable times; and) 
after an incalcutabk sertes of tronsrormations, returned at 
lost to an eariier or even io its earliest shape. 

The Creeks; E^iuaiiy with other nations, might have 
derived tlidir Iwlief in meiempsycheuift from these and 
kindred apcculations. Neverthdots, this tioe.s not «em to 
have been the case. No one tells us anytfiing of the kind, 
iind If the belief had bora establtsbed in Hellas from of 
ojd, it wonld tint have escaped the notice of Xenophanes, 
wlio had travelled so much and was well ver^o^ in such 
topics. It would hardly have ooenrred to him to meutiou 
this- doctrine as peculiarly chaiiLcteristic of Pythagoras, 
and to have ridiculed him on that aocount Our opinion 
is ifupported by a consideration of a more generaJ kind. 
Though kindness to animals was the foundation on wbidi 
the doctrine rested, yet (he temperament of thu Greek 
people was never especially friemlly to animab. With a 
few quite isolated exceptiona. there were no sacred animahi 
in Cteocc, as there were in India and B^jypL Finally, 
it is d ^rtijrr in the highest degree imptohahle that 
Pytliagoroa itivetilcd a belief which was already firmly 
^alcd in many popnlor creeds. The general problem, 
then, is reduced to the jrarticular question. From what 
people or creed did the sage who was famous above all 
for hb far-reaching “Lnquity" borrow the doctrine of 
metempsychosis J Herodotus replies by a reference to 
F^ypt. whence men, whose names he knew, hut was niluc- 
lain to tnentton, had transplanted the doctrine to Greek 
soli. Unfortunately, the direct evidoioe which we now 
possess of the Egyptian theory of the sou! prevents our 
complete itcquleaeence in that account The ** Book of the 
Dead” recognieea the privilege of good souls to assume 
various shapes of animals and plants; it may *Vappear 
one day os 4 hemn, another u a cockchafer, and yet 
another as a lotus-ilowcf on the water;'* it may display 
itself as dm winged phmnix. as a goose; a swallow, 
a plover, 4 crane, or a viper. And the wicked soul, too. 
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the restless vagabond between heaven and caitn, a 

hiimaJi body in which to pitch, its tent, in order to tormcni 
it with ^cknes^ and to h^/ry it to bioodsht^ and madness^ 
But when HcTodotyj goes on to ^pcak of tlie n^nlar course 
pumvicd by the soul of the deatt '^tbroiigb all departments 
of tifc« on i 4 nd» in the seav and in the affp till afler the 
expiry of three thousand y^.^an it returns to a human body 
agaif4" We note that he h exceeding hb Egyptian text, at 
least as fat as it haj hitherto been dedphered- Whether 
or not the last word has been by the antiquarians os 
■ subject so constantly ehan^mg and so rife with contra- 
dictions^ for the present at any rate we are unable to 
accept the statement of Henedotus. Tliere La a far closet 
agreement between Pytba^orisra and the rndiao doctrine, 
not merely in thefr general features, but even in certain 
detaiis* sucli vegetariantsm ; and it may be added that 
the fonnulse which sunmiari^e the whole creed of the ''circle 
and wheel" of births ^ Uhewise the same in both. It 
hi almost impossible for us to refer this tdenthy to more 
chana& It U true that rio account would be accepuble 
which would require Pythagoras to have sert at the feet of 
Indian priests or to have been even indirectly influenced 
by the ntfwly tmiched Buddhistic religion. But wc may 
dispense Jilike with both of these wild assumptioua. Ttie 
Indian doctrine of metempsychoais b older than tile 
Buddhists, and it is nor too much to aasumc that tic 
curious Gtcclc who was the contempor^ of Bucklhik, and 
it may have been of Zaratliustra t(x\ would have acquired 
a more or less exact knowledge of the religious speaib-> 
tioBs of tiLc East, to that age of intellectual fermentation, 
through the medJuni of Persia. It must be remembered 
ill tills connectiun that the Astatic Greek^ at the time 
when Pythagoras still dwelt in bis Ionian Lome;, were 
united with a part of the Indian nation under the single 
sway qf Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire. Stilly 
be the origin of the belief what It may, it was fLised at an 
early date with Orphic doctrines. These were originally 
severed from Pyth^orism, though we now know them 
better In combination and, in attempting to explain these 
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common thean«* we must dwelt, above nil, on thdr funda. 
mental doctrini^ of whfeb tnetempfiychDais was only a wait 
Utough a part of considerable magnitude. 

1 Tbit common doctrine may be epitomised in a single 
significant phrase a'l the " fall of the soul by sin." The soul 
of divine origin, and its earthly existence waa tinirofthy 
of It Its body was a fetter, a prison. 3 gravt ffotbinR 
but its own guiU could degrade it from heavenly excelte„cc 
to the imparity of eartiily Ufe. Its sin involved it in peni- 
t^tial imniabmenL for tlirongh atonement and purification 
alone woul^t be able to lecum to the divine home whence 
it canMi This process of purification nnd atonement was 
^mplisltod In two ways—by the penalties of Hades and 
b>- the cycle of birtfix We can hardly believe that two 
sich difietcut means for the attainment of a single end 
should have been combined from the beginning. For this 
fcasQft and others, we may conjecture tbai the penalties of 
Hades were a later accretion to the Fyiliagorcan doctrine 
of metcmps>>Ghosis; derived from the Orphtes, and fused 
with it throiigh their inHuence. 

We have hitherto been acquainted with the Oipbics 
mmly as the founders of an original doctrine of cosmogony 
I and m that con nectimt haveobuined a purely casual ioright 
into their methoils of thought. To drstinguish these more 
aecnratcJy^ wr must glance at the myth which took a central 
^itJon in tlictr cRMad. It is known as the legend of 
Uion>-fius Zagrctii. As the son of Zeus anti Pensephonc 
Dionysus WM still a child when his heavenly father en¬ 
trusted him with the cmpeiy of the worhL He was per¬ 
secuted by the Titans, who had formerly been worateil to 
their struggle with Unmus. The divine boy eiicaperi from 
thdr wily attacks in divers shapes and forms^ till he was 
finally caught by them in the form of a bull, whom they 
tore to pieces and devoured. Mia heart alone was rtscued 
by Athene, sod Zeus presently swallowed It in order to 
create from it - the new Dionysus." To punish the Titans 
for their cnmc, Zeus struck them with liis tbundetbofL Out 
of their ashes rose the race of mankind, whose nature 
contained both dements—the Titanic and the Dionyaic, 
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"imnping ffom the hlood of Zagreoi, Tha Titaws wetr 
the embo,hment of U.e princ-pk of evO. Ulonyms of the 
pnnaplix m gooct^ anr! in thtir fusion contained the 
of that conSict tK-tweeti tJie godlike and the ungod- 
hke which omif^ fa«t too (requenuy m t},a human 
iiiu» ihis stmngc legend, the other chameteristic of which 
do not concern us Lent abuts Jn an duciibitoiy mj-th l» 
e^larn the duality of humio nature; and to account for 
the mward conflict which rends it and bends it cofttimwIJv- 
^ts c^ict went deep. The glaring contrast between 
oartWy suffering and earthly Imperfection on the one part, 
and heavenly him arid hcavetily purity on the other lies 
at the heart and core of the philosophy of the Orihi^ 
and Pythagoreans Hence cime their longing for purifica- 
tion. for atonemunt and final redcraption. Tlie goal thee 
aimed at was hard to attain; a aiitgle cartfiJy existence 
was not enough to dcanse the soul from Its original sin 
and to redeem it from the defilement with which later 
^ceda had imthed II A long series of palingeiimes 
formed a hind of cootinucus plJgrunage, ejttending thtough 
thousands of years, and interrupted and embittered by the 
^naJtin sulTerecI by the aoul in the *' pool of mire;" T 
if at all, the soul was freed irom its labours, and letumeri 
to the starting-point of its journey. As a pure spirit once 
more, it re-entered Its home and rejoined the brotherhood 
of ttc ^da The three gold tablets committed to the 
tombs of dead men during the fourth and third centuries 
B.C. in the neighbourhood of andent Thuriidiatrfci 
fonncrly luMpiiahfe to Pythsgoreans-contain some lUus- 
rtaUve referun^ in this connection. "I escaped from the 
buideiua^me dicUr of laraentition ■—this was the ciy of 
hope raised by ihe purified soul which had " fully aioncd 
for Its wwks of miquity,^ and which appmiidicd *'boty 
Ptme^ooe. Queen of the Shaded" fo 

JUppUant for protection." proud to belong to the “bUasfol 
^ of ^at goddess and her peer, in the uncfer-world. 

I bt^would send it "to the seaLs of the innocent" and 
would otter the tedeeming word in its expectant ears—"a 
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god ahalt tliou be Instead of a mortaL'^ These series of 
verses are clearl>* Ibe varlimt i«eejwioi» of i common anti 
an older text. They combine with several other fragments 
partly Mongitig to ibe ramc age and to neighbourtog 
hMalities, partly to the tsbnd of Crete and the later Roman 
epoch, to ftmo the scanty mnairu of what we might 
conveniently call the Oqihic '*Btx)k of the Dead.” In 
them we can trace the joumc)' of the soul in the under- 
tirurEd i their diflTenent leccnsions liii^by an exact corre¬ 
spondence with one another as well as with the tablets of 
Thurii. and recent experience wacrants the good hope 
that our ipformation may presently be more complete, 

3. W'e have hete to reckon with a possible fact Thi- 
‘*rall of the soul by stn” is as completely unknown to tht- 
texts wc have just discussed as it is to the writings c*J' 
Pindjir the poet and Empcdochss the philompher. wl)i> 
are our most ancient autlioritics on tlic teachings of the 
Orphics. Both instances may be due to pure chance, for 
our informalion in either case b of a rragmentiry choiactcr. 
But another explanation may be olfered. It is conceivable 
that that central doctrine of the Orphics has undergone 
a turther devetopnient.and the allegation of a cause for the 
fall of the 1^1—"thin evil, loo, is the expiation of a crime " 
—may have been a later accretion. Taking this assumption, 
three elements ate left as native to that doctrine. First, 
wc have the mcbncho-ly view of life which depredated 
earthly existence and the goods of this world ; secundly. 
an assured confidence in the justice of the gods, who 
punished every misdeed and rewarded every merit ^ and, 
thirdly, the fixed belief in the divine nature and tlic 
divine origin of the souL At present we have merely to 
note that pessimistic v«w of life which contrasted so 
grimly with the brlliiont initutcianu of tlie Momeric age, 
We may postpone the explanation, though we marked the 
beginnings of the change as early as Hesiod, It will be 
readily amceded that Hesiod and Homer were dealing with 
dilferent orders of the pi^iulation, and stem indeed must 
have been the experience of war and peace which prepared 
the Creek minii for such glootny vfews of life. A man who 
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believed fn the retributive justice of Heaven must have based 
hn belief OB a recogutiion of the dominion of the prindipie 
jt least of right and law; for it b obvious that as long as 
pasonal favour, or personal loyally at best, svas the govern- 
ing factor in Stale and society, the confidence of reasonable 
ewpectatioa could have had no leg to stand on. We have 
alre^ly referred to the nature of the belief in retribution, 
but it will assist us to understand its detaib if we recall 
the image of the Erinyes, for instance, who were Origin- 
,illy conceived as the souls of the murdered men. wratli- 
fully seeking their own revenge. The private vengeance 
of the individual and the family formed the basis of the 
penal code in earthly states, and the bioofj-oode erf the 
gods tn the courts of the aTter-world was due to a similar 
extension. We may quote os evidence for this eonclusion 
thMe pictures of tiie infernal regions ivhcre we see the 
evildoer persecuted by the soul or avenging ^irit of his 
vjetun. NeaL it Is to be noted that the dii'cction to the 
future life givert to the belle I in retribution would have 
gained most ground In pessimistic times and dunes. An 
Aeschylus, for instance, who held this belief more stoutly 
Ihan any other Greek poet hardly glances beyond the 
confines of curtlily existence. The hero of Marathon was 
content witli the grand spectacle of divine justice of whkh 
he had been the witness and abettor. Hero, however, if 
we are to gain a dear undemanding of the divine descent 
of tlic soul, we must urm ourselves against mislciuJing 

The concejrtian of the soul of the dead lully partici¬ 
pating in the bliss of the gods, joining their table, sharing 
their carouses, and abandoning itself to all kinds o/scnauiil 
enjoyment, was common to the ancient Indians and 
Germans, as well as to the Indians of Central America, 
and probably to the Thracians too. It should be dearly 
stilted that it had next to nothing In coaimon with 
(he main lines of the Orphic doctrine^ and it Is equally 
illegitinuiUi to refer Ulst belief in the higher nature of the 
soiit to the mere evidemse of spiritual phenomena which 
are the property of the mystics of all countries and times. 
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The goals which the relfgtoiis my$tic aiint have 
evetywhexe and always bcctl the same; fiy direct inter* 
cotirse and gradual assunilatiuu, he strives after a litial 
identificattoD with his god. Hut tbemgh the aim be 
unifom], the ways which bad 10 it are many. Some 
have accompanied iheir pragre^ by the beating of drunut, 
the tinkling of qrmbsda. and the ^rHling of dutea. 
Others approach thdr deity through the sensuous 
of the dance, and others, again, seek hu presence by an 
absorption in monotonous oontemplatton or by the hypnotic 
trance engendered by continuous gaiing at some gloaming 
object By this means the Maenad of Gieecev the Brahman 
ascetic, the Mohammedan dervish^ and the Buddhistic monk 
were exalted to ecstasy, were relieved oF the burden of 
self-ccmsciousness, and were admitted to the freedom of 
the godhead or of the source of light In wide 
of the people, as soon as the atorm of a spintual epidemic 
of that kind had blown over^ the nervous Irensy w 
stupefaction would be sii£o;eiled by the “mystcrwin," or 
"sacramcntuin.’^ wliich gave the true believer the feeling 
of identity with the godhead and freed liim for awhile from 
the burdensome eoil of individual cxbtence. Those acts 
and excitements, by which man lost his manhood and bit 
himself a god—we need but mention the Bacchants and 
Sahazians, the Rhs and Osirises of Egypt, and tlie llke^ 
were superseded by ^mbolk ceremonies, by the Ijeariog 
of holy vessels, the tasting of sacred food and drink, anil 
occasional!}' by symbolic sexual unions. oU of whicll cere¬ 
monies helped to create the lUiisitm of an identity with the 
gods, wherein we meet the essence of the Creek mysteries^ 
connected with Bacchus, Eleusis, and so forth. Religion was 
ben* ns elsewhere, wlioUy divorced from morality. Since the 
ecstasy loosened each and every restraint, it tended to im- 
morality rather than its converse, and the enthusiasm of the 
Bacchanalia has always farmed a striking contiast with die 
stria pro{iriety of respectable conduct It is a ooninut 
which readers it supe^uous to speak of certain hole-b-a- 
comer mysteries, the excesses of which were a diGgroce to 
Greece no less than to other countiiea Hut in tracing 
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the clevdopmcnt of human altruism, which was at iitst 
CMfined to the drde of family sentiments, we see that 
the gods were exalted fram their original nnn-momi 
aitnhutes to the rank of guanJtaos and protector* of all 
that State and sodety held dear; and the refinement of 
Ihe new ideals which was shed on the ohj«U of worship 
fMrtcd in turn on the worahippers. Thus the mystic rites 
of Greek rel^ion, with the important mysteries of Eleusis 
sao-ed to the infcma! deities at their head, became by 
no means wholly indiremot to the daims of morality-. 
Evitdocre were excluded from the rites which gave their 
participants a foretaste of eternal bliss, and the prohibition 
PralJabty not confined to the dass of murderers alont 
rhe Orphka too possessed a mystic cult, of which we 
know httie more than that it embodied the chief myth of 
that ««, iJiough this embodiment fell behind the EJett- 
smian representation of the myth of Demetei in its 

qualities. But the grand feature 
which rfistingmahes the Orphic branch of Greek religion 
from the rest of die cDysteries was the cnemtic 

Qroe of it3 rntwality, the ^ole apprc^i motion to which 
was found m the religion of ApoIJo with its centre at 
Dciplii. In the emphasis which was laid on the ethical 
consdousness we are jtmified in recognizing the essential 
p^on of the third, the most significant and the most 
cbaiecteristic pan of the Orphic doctrine of the soui. 

A pamitel will hetp to make our meaning clearer. In 
chaptw exxv. of the Egyptian "Book of the Dead,* 
there is coniained a negative confession of am which reads 
ike a ioog^wn-out version of what is epiinmiaed in a 
words on the gold taiJeta of Lower It.ilv to which 
alli«i(m has so frequently been made. In both, the 
toiii of the dead man emphatically calls itself * pure,'* and 
It is solely on the ground of this purity that jt bases its 
claim toj^aksiing bliss. But here a distinction is to be 
iroted. The %a«l of the Orjihjc worshipper contends that it 
has d^e atonement for its - works of iniquit)-," and them- 
tore IS coi^rous of its freedom from their conaeouent 
pclJuuon. The soul of the Egyptian, on the ooritrary. 
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recount the fall tale of the iduuiticB which it awidctl 
in its earthly pilgrimage. There are not many faas in 
the history of religion and monlity whidi are sci well 
calculated to aroitae oar astonishment as the arehives of 
this ancient oonfessioruit. Sins against the eercinonliil 
are mcttiioncd in it. but not in any great nnmlwr. 
And by the aide «f the prccepu of civil morahty common 
to all cthicsl codes we find traces there of a refinement 
of moral feeling in an uncommon and partly tn a surprising 
degree. The fol lowing quotations will illusijalc this 
point:— 

i iiiive not opprHsci] the widow. 

« 1 liftTT not -irilhdmwri the iniUt fmffl the moiub of the 

fucUing, 

“ J have am made the poor moti potww, 

" ] lave not nude the jooroeymos work hejond ha coiitmcted 

ibne, 

“ 1 was not negUgent; 1 was not idle. 

** I have not traduced the tTave to His employer. 

*' 1 have not nude any moii'a tears to flow,** 

Moreover, the ethical teaching which shines between the 
lines of this confession cnjorocd acts of powiirebenevoknce 
as well afl the avoidance of wrongitobig. The soul of the 
departed cries out, “I have spread the canopy of joy 
everywhere ; I have fed the hmigry, given drink to the 
thirsty, clothed the naked. 1 have provided a boat for 
the retarded voyager " and so forth. Finally, the righteous 
soul, iu long diaetpliiic over, attains to the chorus of the 
god*. " My impuriiy is deaased," It cries, with exaltation, 
" and the sin that lay on me is coat o0. I reach tliia loud 
of the blessed, and ye who stand before me "—the gods 
mentioned jast now—"reach me your hands; I am become 
one of you," 

It is impossible for ns to decide whether the parnllel 
wbkh confronts us here Is a mere accidental likemcs^ or 
ihc result of hisioricaJ cansatioiL But we should remember 
in this context that the development of the Orphic doctrine 
ensued— and ensued by no means remotely—on the begin¬ 
nings of an t oHmate intercourse between Kgypt and Greece; 
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Tbe Crmks, loot, it will be noted, looked up to the mono- 
mettts or E};}*pti]iTi atehitectuie «iid sottlpture witb reverent 
wtitimenu of awe. To borrow Plato's eatpression, they 
with theJr youo^ civilisation feltthemvclve* mere "children,'' 
when ihcy eonlemplaled the hoary institutiona of Egypt 
It would not aecofdiitgly, be sur[>rislng If they hjwl 
tMxrtowrd from that Murce ieligimi» and ethical featttte!; 
of far-itaching s^ifkance. We mti5t leave to the 
inw'iitigatofs of the fttttire the taaU of deciding this 
question by a final and impartial jnrlgment For our 
purpoues, the example drawn from Eg^'pt ta suflicient to 
show llie connection in other coontriea too between a 
deeper conception of moral tty and the belief in the divine 
nature of tbe soul. And if we tnarh the discrepancy 
between the exalted demands which a man of dtic ethical 
ideals makes on his wlU and sentimcni and the brutish 
instincts which so frequentiy oppose the satiafactioa of 
those demands, we shall see that notliing could be more 
natural This discrepancy would obviouidy oonlribute to 
the belief that a itcep gulf was fixed between the two 
parts of human nature, and that they could by no means 
have sprung from the same sources This view of human 
nature, dividing it in its elements into alien and hostile 
lialves, must have reacted favourably on tbe developmeut 
of the conscictice and on its struggle against impulses 
mimical to good and human deeds. But alt light has its 
shadow, and the shadow in this instance was tbe duality 
of self, the di-sturbaucc of man’s mentui harmony, tire 
hostility to nature, and Urn ascetic abn^iion of its 
harmless and even of lU wholesome demands. All these 
features are combined in this ancient system of Puritanisfii 
which brought in its train » long scries of unprefiiabk 
customs aird unlovely versions of mythology. The move¬ 
ment in itsidf was a great one, dimmed though its great¬ 
ness has been by these trihutary ac«T*:tinns. 

We shall gain a better knowledge of the ortglil of the 
movement if we take in oonsidciation the historical oondt- 
tions under whicfi it atose. The religious crisis was clearly 
a fuPex of the social crisis. It was the acoumpaniment 
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of the battle of the classes which filled the seventh 
cavtgiy and a (lart of the sixth. Distress, as ever, was 
the mother of prayer i and the first to gaae with ron»ing 
eyes at a more blissful mture, tmd to look to the gods (o 
redress the inctiiuiliti^ of earth, were doubtless the victims 
of fohquest and of the harsh rule of itic oligarchSi A* 
least it may be stated with certainty that Orphicism ltx>k 
its rise atrjon,? the middle ckssas, and not aniDflg the 
nobles. A promincat tenet io the creed of Its adherents 
was their horror of bloodshed, and this moral idea points 
to a class of society which neither yeam-id for warlike 
rcnoit-n nor was &mous for its fwowess hi arms, FurriiiT. 
Justice and Law, which occupy sj Dike and Nomos a high 
place tn the Orphic pantlieoi'i, have always been menttoneJ 
in the prayers of the weak and oppnssel mthet than of 
the jitmiig. and mighty, ft is almost legitimate to this 
conn^tton to «}x>ak of a oc^mscious oppqrsition to the Iffo 
and ideals of tne tulmg classes no less than of an open 
rebdlion against the ruling religion. To this last fa^r 
it is due that the Thraciiui god Dicmyjnii, who was a 
compnratively bte a^val in the Hellenic heaivcn, took so 
pnunment a place in the system of the 07 |tojc& It Is 
important, moreover, to note that when tie new reUgioo 
proceeded to build up iu mythical stmeture ft took no 
accotinL of baoic deerla, such as tliose of iierciUes, the 
hcavenJy aristocrat, but it ex.iltcd the unmerited “suffer* 
mgs of a popular god Uke Dfonysos. Take the story of 
the wicked Titans and of the helpless ciiild Dionyiua, 
and wc pc^ive (hat it reflects as in a mirror the ihaolenc* 
of the vmlent opptiasor whom the vengeance of heaven 
will overtake at the last, and the ijnpolcHce of the blame* 
less sufferer wl^ confidence m Justice wlU be crowned 
w th ultimate victory, It must be acknowledged that this 
was not the original meaning of the legnui It was 

wito" ^ conjectured 

n which Uve ammiik were torn to pieces and devoured, 
IJot ,n ihu msiamui as in othem. religious rmaBinaiion 
transformed llm maicrml at iu dUptMaf, invested it wto 
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a new l^eaJ)^ng. and tum«( it to the putpose of new Ideas, 
There were two fartors at work to promote the opposition 
to the nobles, who were at once the tnistees of the State 
religion and Uie guartlians of ihe national iraditions: first, 
the courts of the tyrants, and, seitondly, the conventicles of 
the Orphics, If the view we have taken be corred, 
Otpbics and tfrrants atike were the representatives of the 
same d a sfte s of tbe people —^f the citinens, that is to say, 
who were devoid of rights, and of the peasants who had 
bowed their neck,* The parallel out with cetnark* 

able closeness. Take the case of Clisthenea, for example. 
It was he who brake up the otlgardiy in Sicyon, and 
substituted grossly abusive epiOiets for the grand old 
titles of the Doric tribes; and ii «n^ ht:^ ^iun, who forbade 
the recital of the Homeric poems, who deprived AdnuUirs, 
the national here and demigod, of his honours, and tacked 
ihetn on to Dionysus. The rescmblajice may further be 
traced in the politica} habits of those dynasties, ‘fhey 
>verf eager to form aJlianofs with foreign potentates, and 
^me of iheir members—tiie instance of Corinth occurs to 
Its— even vrent so far as to atlopt outlandish names from 
l*htygia or Egypt such as Gordius and Psamtnetich. In 
precisely the uanic way the Orphic wtmiiiippeni introdured 
gods Irani Thrace and Phoenicia—the Kabiral—by the side 
of the llcUetiic deities, and were not averse; as we have 
bcai at paint to sliow, froro adapting their coaniogany to 
the teachings nf Egypt and Babylcia.| Taking ail these 
[xunis into oonsitleratton, it was plainly something more 
than mere chance that Onomacritus, the founder of the 
Orphic community at Athens, enjoyed the protection of 
the Tisistrutides, and dwelt as a guest at their court. 

in the course of our inquiry, we shall frequentiy 
have occasion to cross the path of Orpheciani. We shail 
become acquarnlcd with the ritilts of its harvest, and mark 
the misgrowths tliat disfigured IL We n hiiM see the 
influenee that It exercised on Platjj, and through him on 
posterity. And item we shall hardly fail to note thiit 
the psychical duulUin which divided body and soul was 
• ytdt Intiotj., I a. f (Vi/r Ch, II, f J- 
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cxtctided' and erpand^ at this point to s «aJ diialisni 
between the world and the Deity. This oonsequenu was 
implicit in the funcfamenial principles of OrphicLsm, though 
the Orphica never drew it thetttselves, lliey tLCi^tucseed 
in an enlightened Fantfaeism, in which the chief stress 
was laid on the uaity of universal life Filially, wc 
shall watch the descent of the tnighty stream in the clear 
light of the wDiuIerful discoveries of moderti times, and 
especially of the restoration of the "Apocatypse of St 
Peter." The sources of that stream are still shrouded in 
obscurity, but the sun has risen on the era of early 
Christianity CQ which it ilowSi and on the wide reaches of 
that movement In which ite current can be traced. 

4. The origin of Orpbidbm is obscure to this day, but 
it may be staled without hestrarion that it was crosst-d at 
an early date by the beginnings of Pythagorism. There 
is internal evidence in support of this view, and there is, 
further, the authority of trustworthy tradiUons, The names 
of men are mentioned in antiquity as the aulliars of Orphic 
poems who are partly known to us as members of the 
Pythagirreau circle, and portly as dwellers in precisely 
those regions^ Lott-cr Italy and Sicily — where the 
doctrines of Pythagoras were first and most widely sown. 
We have, aficordinely, to resl]^ all attempts to draw a 
clear line of demar^tton, hut in the region which more 
particularly concents us we arc able to point to tenets 
whicli, oti traditional grounds and by Internal testimony, 
we may dcsaibe as Pythagorean tnihcr than as Orphic 
^c OipHics for instance, were satisned to locale the «til 
between one incarnation and another in the refurraatorida 
of Hades, but the lYthagoreans. with thetr more sdentifie 
icndendcs, went on to ask how it bappejjeii that there 
mas aJwaya a soul at hand and ready to eater a body 
whenever and wherever a new being came into existence, 
In this respect, as ihey pcaccivcd. it was immaterial whether 
they took the moment of conception, or the moment of 
birth, or seme period of Ume betweeu the twov Having 
^sed this question, they went on to answer it themsclvet 
They poiatetl to tlie example of the paiticles ot dust La 
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the sanUght There they were provideil with coqnuele*. 
which iHiiTOUJid us on ttll siden* and whkh we iohjile with 
every hreath wc draw. Out which stand on the border*line 
of perceptibility, and are not visible till the sunlight falls 
on them. It is true, iodecd, that the contintious vibratiDn 
of those sensitive panicles of dual, evtti when the olr was 
apparently quite still, reminded the observer of the ceases 
less motion which was oiicribed to the dou!, and thus 
assisted the identifying proccM; hut evert withrmt thi^ 
adventitious aid the theory was intelligible, aod fiom its 
author's point of view was an etnmently reasonable one. 
It was customary at that epoch to regard the souh not as 
an intmaterial being, but os one so finely composed ot 
matter as to bo invisible or hardiy visible. Thus the 
question and its aaswun were alike completely justifieiL 
Modern science, it may be added, has reached a well- 
founded conclusion on precisely the same ]ine.q. It has 
observed that certain lower organisms are spontaiteoiuily 
engendered wherever the conditions are favourabie to tlieir 
development, and benoe it has inferred that the air b full 
of invisible germs of that kind. 

We are far less completel* acquainted with the 
theology of the Pythagoreans. There is no evidence to 
show that their theology stood in any kind of sharp 
contrast with the popular religion. It exhibits an ap¬ 
parent leaning to mouotheisin, or, aaotding to other 
accounts, to a sort of dualism. In this connection we arc 
reminded of the fantastic theory of numbers* which identified 
unity, as the principle of g^, with the godhead, and 
duality, as the principle of evil, with the material world. 
Hut such sjieciilaiioos. to so far as they are credible at all. 
dearly betoug to later phases in the development of the 
Pythagorean doctrine. It k otherwise, as it seems, with 
the dogmas of the exiuJaticMS of the world, which makes 
ft appear as an animate being, and of the origin of 
the world, which was supposed to have started from 
uae point and to liave been eontmued and completed 
by the attraction of that point on its nearest sttrraund- 
ings and on ever-wiUci purUous of space. But tenets 
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of this kind bear ilic lutmistakable mark of the child¬ 
hood of adcocc. Of far greater itnportamce Is a docttiae 
of ecpifll aAticjuity for which we depend on the authority 
of a vci>-striking rtrmaik by Etidcmut Eadcnma was a 
ptipll of Aristotle whose careful study of the history of 
itsbuitomy and geoiaeny must have given him an exact in¬ 
sight into Pj-ihagorwii. and in one of his lectures on the 
ecMKcptun of time and of temporal I'dctitity tic uttered the 
following words; "If we are to believe the Pythagoieait^ 
I shall twice more gossip among you with this little staff in 
nty hand, and again as now will ye be sitting before me. 
and likewhe will it be ivith all the rest" The excellent 
Eudemus merits our iiearti- thanks for having let slip this 
allusioa in the heat of Jus discourse, and we shall be hardly 
leas grateful to his industrious diselptes who preserved the 
remark in their note-hoofc* for the benefit of jiosterit)*. 
The deiighifiil picture is conjured tip vividly before our 
e^; the master sitting on his marble chair, smiliug at 
his humBious Fancy and playing with the badge of his 
office; the pupils facing him in long rows of scats, and 
iistening half puxxtcd, half amused. But the thoughts that 
are contained in this brief piece of infonnatJoa are virtually 
inexhaustible, and, it may be said at ooct, they redound to 
the greatest credit of the Pythagoreans. For the pregnant 
htlle sentence is neither more nor less than an unconditiuoal 
sniTcnder to the tJieoiy of umvcrsal law. It is an inlcrcnce 
derived with strict logical precision from the union of that 
theory with the belief in cyclical succession. Anaximander 
and Heraclitus have already famiiiariicd ns with this 
beUcf, and since we shall presenUy meet it again in Empe- 
liocles and in far later authms, it will be well to consl^r 
more closely the question of tbs origin. 

To this end we must reviert to the motives of coamoEonle 
speculiiticm as such. The problem of the origin of the 
v^ld was first and chiefly obtruded on men’s minds by 
thdr daily experience of the nsc and deoy of fresh visibte 
objects. For what was found to be true of single objects 
was iHdtevcd to be true of their totaUty, the world. At 
a later stage an impulse was added by all the real and 
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aupp«!<?d evidcDCttS of order aad regitlarity in tlue worJd, 
cspetdally by the cxi^ente of Air* iL^rtb. and Sea, 
tltc three vaat of homogctieous matter, 

which never quite carne to be regarded prinnutdiiil. 
b'lirthirr and gnally, the process wa^ usistrd by ihc 
changes that dmc observation reveakd on the surface 
of ilie globes such aa the formation of deltas the shifting 
of bnd and sea, and so forth. The earlier cxpeH- 
ments in t:Dsniogony had commonly been confinerd to 
the presumption and description of a beginning of the 
existing order; they had rarely gone cm to ask what 
preceded that beginning, and whether or not tiiu cxhfttag 
order would endure till eternity. Thus a second prabjem 
awaited the tnofe mature development of thought, and 
when the pliilosophera appmacbed it they were confronted 
with the alternative sipposttion of an ^solute beginning 
and an absaJute end, or of a cosmic process without 
bcgicining or end in the proper ifense of tho^ teiTnis> 
The Greek thinkers, who were apt at seizing analogies 
scribuSp as a rulcf though not alvrayE w'dl-Interpretcdi 
adopted at once and with practical unanimity the 
^iecond alternative of a ceaseless process of transrortnation 
without a proper beginning and without a proper end. 
Add here. too. theftr was a parting of the ways^ Geo^ 
mecricidly speaking* the cosmic process m^ht be com¬ 
pared etdicr with a trajectory or with a cycle. As the 
one it w'ould l>e a Joumey 10 an unknown goak as the 
other it would be a eltcular course of phenomena always 
returning to its starting-point. Ami with these aUema- 
lives Ijefore him the Gieek thinker could not hesitate 
which to choose. There was no decisive analogy to impel 
him to adopt the first In favour of the cycliina] theory 
he could quote the spectacle of decay and rcsurrecUoti 
which constantly renewed Itself in the life of plants^ and 
it wus further supported by die ditailatlon of maitcr, the 
recoguitiou of which may have been tJic ot-rgioal motive 
of the doctrine of primary oiatter, and which Heraclitus, at 
IcAst. presents with complcle dearness of expression. And 
to this nmfonnity of Eutural life there vras but a filugle 
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cxceptjrm; the wuta of the dead, whether they were 
teganled aa shadows in Hades or wane exalted to the seats 
of the blessed, broke the law of cyclical auccession. At the 
same time the doctrine of tnctciii(tsycb(»u, which Itself 
depended lo some extent on the more generat analogy, 
was ealcutaced to redress the hamnotiy which this single 
cxcej)ttan disturbed- Furthennore, the cirmlatton of the 
seasons must have been of paramount signiliirance. We 
can conceive nothing more ^xmvindng than the regular 
return of the great gleaming luminiiries with the 
beneftcent pounrs that thej' exercised oa natural and 
human life, and the consequent veneration they enjoyetl 
as beings of a godlike order. We may paienthcUcally 
note at this point the greatest boon which astrottniny 
conferred on miinkind. It was the first science wiiicb com. 
blned the notions of God and law. Ii spiviid the halo of 
divinity over the conceptions of order and rule, and. more 
than that it preserved the conception of divine dominion 
from the risk of nttininte and inseparable confusion with 
that of arbitrary power, 

Thu^ then, the belief was reached in the cyclical auo 
^on of phwomeaa. It acquired a more rigid shape 
by its adapiaiton (o the doctrine of the “world-year" or 
great year due to the astronomical researches of the 
Babylonians or perhaps of still older civilized peoples which 
had extended over thouiouids of years. Fiooi such ohscr- 
v.Ttiofis and their cunoequonces men came to recog tUEc or 
guess at immense; tracts of lime. The solar year, for 
uampk stood to the WDrld'yeor of Babylon in tiie retaiiou 
of a second to a day—a second equal to two of our own 
seowida. since the Babytoniam divided the day into twelve 
instead of iwenty-four houra. And the great year of this 
computatioii wjs itsdfhut a day in the life of the nni verse. 
If we look for the motive of these gigantic imiia of time, 
we Slial) doubtless find ft In the belief that the rest of 
the heavenly luminaries, whose changes of positioo had 
b^me cliscemihle by observations extending over a series 
of OMituriea, were goveined by the same laws u the hid. 
taowi. and stats, which returned after regular intervals 
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*o Lhe posiLiotif the/ had tjftgfnally occiipScd. The 
finmtrvrcirk pf Astionamy thus dtvised in the East was 
filled up by the cydical doctrines of Hettenic as H-eJl as of 
Indian philo^phei^^ Our readers am: already acquainted 
with Hiiraclitufi'a belief In the periodica! consumption of 
the world by fire.* The SabylooiaR^ bad likewijte assumed 
periodjcal confia^rations and Aoodg^ But while we lender 
all honour to the wide ititcllectual horlzoa of the authors of 
this conception, we cannot but characteriic iti tfetaiis os 
fantastic in tlie extreme Their oonilagmlion was fi^ed for 
the time when all the planets ahould be congregated in the 
s^n of CanccTk and their flood for the date of their meeting 
in Capneont It is perfectly dear that this rested on the 
fact that the division of the zodiac which the sun reaches 
at the pcrlcKl of the summer salsttce Is associated with 
burning heal, whereas that of the winter sobtice is asso¬ 
ciated witli pouring deluge, The Pythagoreans apparentJy 
kept free from this wild pby of associated ideas, though their 
theory of a ^ double destniction ^ by the fall of hca^^enly 
fire and of the iumir water would appear to have bctiu 
tfifltienCEd by tlie Babylonian doctrine. But the remark- 
able theoi>* which Eudemus reports to ua cannot otherwiw! 
be explained than by the prestimpUan of a cyclical dbscM 
luilort of existing cosmic or earthly conditions. We [.anuot 
admit that it is directly derivable from the theoi^^ of the 
world-year by the intermediate mxxim, “when the stars 
resume their farmer places, all occurrences will repeat 
tliemselves a^ before.'' Such au admi^on would ascribe to 
tbc Chaldean astrology a quite tmwarranted influence on 
y^-thagorisni, no trace of which Is td^where perceptible. 
Qn the contrari\ Theophrastus htmselfj a feUow-pupil of 
Eudemus, expres^ks the greaim astonishment at the 
sham-scienoe of Babylon which then became ktiown tn 
Greece. And it is equally Inadinjfisrble, in our opiefom 
to drag in the tranamtgmlion of aouls to account for 
this dix:^trinc. In the flrst place, it was eagerly adopted 
by the later schoed of the Stoics who did not believe in 
iiiciempsycho&is; ^^ndlyv the soul, os we n h J i ll presently 
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h4ve reason to show, was tiot conceived in the whole course 
of this pmod M the juoi of the fnliillectmd or moral 
quaStticS by whtch the ttidtvjdu^ is coostJlutcd. and apart 
al^tbcr from these objettions, the doctnrte of the trans- 
mgraiion of souls does not explam what needs expliinatiai, 
The iheor>' we arc dealing with requires the fiimtiltajieous 
r^mKHod of mnumerabte men in the identical shapes of 
body as well a* of soul Furthermore^ if Eudt^us wa. 
to oorae to life again with the same oorpotal and psvchtcaj 
tlfspQsitioji which clothed him at that niotnent, his phvaieat 
p^cnitom and thcir ancestors in turn, no less than the 
who.e scftM of his inmllectua] forebears, AmtoUe his 
rnaston Md h« masters Plato,. Socrates, ami so forth, muai 
previously hsve returned to existence Again, if the staff 
which he was then swioging was to be placed in his hands 
once more, the xm from which it was cut must have jrrowii 
It must have sprung frtraj the same seed and taken 
r^in the same ^II as aforetime. But we need not 
cUbmate these detaflj; we arc doubtless conrect in assuming 
that tudemus was merely exemplifying for his own discM„ 
md mntemporanes a. univttsal taw which he deemed vSid 
tor all other generations and cventi Bricily stnted, each 
=ievcriU reenmnee of dJ existing persons, things, and nihe- 

by the fresh unwindfog 
of a htosh^ weh of causation. And here «e bcHoit wc are 
confronted, not wuh 4 contingent dreumstance, Wt with the 

h irat. ^e tehef in the strict causal concalatation of everv- 
hing tl^ happens; secondly, the belief in a fresh and ahso> 
lUtofydraiUr staitijig^point fur this aeries of causnliore ft 
IS wi^ no sen^ of surprise that we discoixr the first condj* 
tion ID lythagoriiiii. We have already met it in Hcraditus 
m passages wtiidi we cotrerily inlequcted as the echo of 

the fradamentaj innovations iniruduced by Fythagoms into 

1 tiumbers itself is at bottom 

nothing hut a belief in the rule of tmiversal law embracirwr 

lirevH 00 Oai], Jine of dononation bclwiKii psydiiial an., 
pbyoool p,«o»M, md h., „„ ./g; ^ 
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whrtl ive may call the natural and naive dctennmism 
t.f an ajfc when the problem of wiU bail not yet been formu¬ 
lated. Wc reach now the second premiss of the l*y-tha> 
^orean doctrino <M!ttaiacd Jn the remark pf £udemu^ It 
is mciety the assertion of the principle with almost mathe- 
rontical predsion <»r the cyclwai recurrence of an original 
condition pf the world, The presumption of ihc same 
naiurel factors in miual number and like distribution, and 
pervaded by the same powers, b itself the presumpiion of 
u soune from which the stream of causation. Howing a 
second time, will fepnxhice Its occurrences with faithful 
and detailed cjjactitudt Now. is it legitimate, wc may 
ast. for chose of our own plilltssophers who expect 
th;M the solar system at least will return to its Starting- 
point, to draw the same conclusions which the Pytha¬ 
goreans drew? The resisting medium with which spare 
is presumably filled is to effect a gradual decay of the 
original impulse of pTanetaiy motion ; it is to bring about 
the prevalence of the central attraction, which is con¬ 
stantly fcncwcd. and it Is finally to cause the precipitation 
of the planets into rite sun. which will be follotvcd by the 
production of an immense amount of heat and by the trans- 
funnation of the whale system into that nebalwis mass from 
which it first proceeded. Starting from these piemiscs 
must we not reach the conclusion of a univereal and minute 
reisetition of alt canhly processes* The otradusion is 
utiavoidable, wc reply, pravided that the region which is 
occupied by the sun, the planets, and their utcliiteft be 
ctidc^ m a kind of ring-fence, jiiui In and shut out on 
all sides. But there ie no district of the universe which 
can be compared with l^ichto's "dose community." Not 
to speak of the enbrinous ipjjuitjtici of beat which in iIk 
course of millions of years have been radiated into spact 
and have never returned, every metrorite and every- 
meteoric particle which has wandered into our system 
from another sphere of attraction, or from ours into anoiiicr 
every ray of light that has passed from Sirius to the suji 
w from the siio to Sfrius-^ah have oontiibuted to shift tlie 
balance of matter and fnnoe in our Bystem in a dcgn'd 
VOL. L t 
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which prevents ihe possibiUty of exact reproauctioti from 
the beginning. The ‘'universal formula." to a wcU- 

Icnown icBcction of Laplace, from which a mind adequate to 
the task could deduce the whole sequence of development 
down to its smallest details could not conceivably be the 
same in both cases. It may be argued, however, that the 
whole of the unlvcne, and not any part of it, should be 
taken as the field in which this process of identical causatron 
ts enacted. To this we reply that spectrum analysta has 
revealed to us growing wodds by the aide of deca>-inE 
worlds, so that various phases of development are Sjinui^ 
tanooudy exhibited tti difibrent parts of the universe; Bui 
neiilier the one nor the other of these objcctioiis could 
have occurred to the philosophers of antiquity. Once 
more they weresaved by the compamtivc narrowneaa of their 
scime. which permitted them, undistraclcd by tire Hmi- 
tationsor the misgivings of detailed knowledge, to hold fast 
BO thoughis true in their essence and pregnant with great 
resulbL Thus they were able to think their thoughts out 
to the end. and to express them in splendid pictures wbicli 
acire die imagination of mankind 

The th(»iy of cosmic oniibnnity spinning itself out 
without beginning or end might conoeivabty be pUIorlxed 
as a joyless and comforttess dociriue. Tlic greater, then, 
is the honour due to the author who proved himself 
completely free from the weakne^ of condemning a 
as falsci if it does not fluiier aie wirhea of our heart 
In searching for this author, the nunc of Hipposua of 
Metapoiitum occurs to iul He was ammed among 
the t*>‘thagcrri:aM. hut in common with tlcraclitusv he 
regarded the primary matter as fire, and taught the 
doctrine cd the doirruction and reconstruction of the 
world in definite penods. As a thinker who followed 
in Ueraditiw* footstiqj^ he wonid obviously cnipha 
siw die rei^ of tinivetsat law in natural and bumuii 
life. The Stoioi, tcn^ who looked up to Hcradttiis 
wjth reverent awe, wwld not refuse to accept a thcoiv 
wbidi a ^derabie part In tlicir own system 

from the hands of a Pyihagoreian who was at the 
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time half a Hwaciricati. Rut wtr must fesj'gD the hope of 
compleie cotainty. In all dimissianj of this school of 
thought U £.1 always (Jifficult and g^entjatly jnirposcicss to 
atlHjmiil to draw distjnatons of that kind. The veti* piety 
of the Pythagofeana towauds the Master, on n-hese head 
they heaped all the honours without regard to their per- 
obfitaeic in the path of this inquiry. 
NO field of lilwature is more crowded with apoctyphai 
raonumeiita* and it is on these that we have dtieJIy to 
depend for the record of the work of itidividuals Many 
names have reached us of the earlier adherents of the 
sthool. but they are Jittie more than names. The men 
and women thty cottcoal—for women too took an eager 
part in the stmi-religiuiu move merit inaugurated bu 
iytliaga-as—were united in a close oommunitv. Their 
loyalty to one another, the communistic solfdarity of 
their iiiUrests, and the altmiittic fdendihip they displayed 
are features « dtaracteristic of the brotherhood as ieh 
ttmciit ^cavQur to moderate and control their pasairms. 
r^r the of harmony and measure which 

m thpf pbiJ&sophy were Hkewbe the JdcaLs of their Jifc. 
One man oBly, of marked individuality, bs m clear reJief 
agmnst this bacfcgtouncL His astronomy diows us that the 
influence of the early Ionian* was stronger than that of 
fyth^oraa. but his mtlmatc coaujectfoti with some mem- 
t»rs at least of the Ty thagorean cotumunity Is obvious ft«in 
the dedicatton of his wofk. 


S- ofCitdOD, son of Pirithons, to Btdritinus. 

and llathyllus, saith thus runs the beginning of 
the book, wbidt unffirtunotely survives Ijot in a few frag¬ 
ments. " The gods aioDe," it continues, " ptKoess full 
wtainty touching the invisible things, but. in order to 
draw ocjnlmgent conclusions after the fashion of mankind"— 
hflnf, unhappily, the sentence is iatemipted tike a broken 
sign-post on the mad to truth. The physiciiui of Croton 
n ymnpr contem,H)rary of Pythagoras^ was fully consciou^ 
ofthe JimitB of h^tt knoH’ledgt. In dcparlarcnta where 
the evident of the senses was ejtciuded he wnnned him¬ 
self to conjectural ultciancita, and to the drawing of 
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in which we confidently c^pccri to jsec triices cf 
carciul obscfvation atid of some legan! fqr circumspect 
fta;«^niiig. The ^ntence %ve have quoted just now raisiw 
hopes of a setles of detached tenets and not of a eom- 
plete system cnihradog all things human and divmc. Jt 
prDmiie> tito« ticemjse it pledges itself to less. 

chief work was aocompllshcd Ttt tite fields 
anatomy and phj^Dlogy. Hb daim to immormlity rests 
on the fact ih^t he was the firm, to mognlii: the lirain as 
the central org^n of mtdlecfiial activity, A itusiu^^rthy 
traditiott relates tliat he ased the evidence of animal dj$* 
Acetioiu and hia own referewes seem to fHup|K>rt tbb 
account By this mc^ns be discoveTcd the chief nerves of 
semCp which he agrees with Ansiotle in calling '"conduits.'" 
Of “ canals*^" miil traced them to thejr refoiination in tin: 
brmrt Modetn scLtucc tcinfovcH the runcUonal stgnifiaince 
of such anatomicai facts by ohservatifsiia taken dueinj.{ 
illnessea or tc«inusp and Aicmaran follow^ed the same method. 
We know for certain that he emplsiyed in this way die 
dlsturhoDcea of the semsies whidi rcaull from concussion 
of the brain, tie explained them iit a rational 1 hough 
somewhat onft-sided fashion by what wc should call an 
intermptmu of the cirndni^ng tines. Deafness and blind¬ 
ness, according to Akms&ou^ were caused by the diifting 
of the brain out of its noriRol position, and by the Cduse- 
queni closing of the roads by which impre^ions uf light 
and bearing commonly reached it. The widespread 
bcUcf that the spertna origmates in ttie spmal marrow he 
refuted by the direct evidimi;^ of animals killed immcdiatdy 
after coition and shnwlng no diminution of the marrow 
conumed to the vertebra;, li will readily be iiadcf- 
stood that Alcmseon's positive omlributions to the theories 
of procreation and embryology ermtti have had no poiticu- 
liu^ value. Of more importance was hb doctrine coticere- 
mg sickness and health, which was not without InAuciKe 
OK succeeding philosophcrSL Health be rcrprescfitcd us 
maintained by the cqttilibrium nr "isonomy" of the 
material qualities existing in the body, A surpintsoge of 
one of those qualities would be tire cause of Illness, and the 
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citrc would he cfTectod b|^ the fcstor^tion of £bc disturbed 
equiljbfium, whi^tber by neural or by mifidal me^% As 
"the luajofily of humaji things^" including the qualities 
afoces^d, occur at once as contraries and pain^ the remedy 
obvtntisly easier. An excess of cold would be cured 
or corrected by an fnercase of heatt too much dryness by 
an antidote of moisture, and so forth. This theory enjoyed 
a tong Hfe. meet it as late as in the writings of 

Gcber, the master of the Arabian alchemiits. But il wa3 
contracted nnd petrified, as it wci^ by the llippocmtic 
l^iholi^ of the htuncMifS. ta which the causes of sickness 
were referred to the excess and undue diminutkin of the 
chief fluids of the body. 

Alcrmeofi submiu^ the several senses to a searching 
investlgatiofik with the exception of the sense of tottch. 
This omission redounds to b» credit, inammioh as he 
;tpparentty dfedained to fill up by arbitrary guesswork: 
the blant^ that could not but occur here to his scanty 
empirical knowledge. In each instance his starting- 
point was the anatomical constitution of the reaiKctive 
organs of sense. The air-hole in the ear. for example, 
he regarded as a resounding-hoard, and be explained the 
capacity of the tongitc to reduce solid bodies to fluids^ as 
a prdJminary to the sensation of taste, by the molnttire, 
softness, and flexibility of that member, and by its futnesa 
of blood, whidi he called heat Furthermofe, AJeznaxm 
was the first to lum his attention to the fubjective im- 
pressions of sensc^ thus opening the path which was 
ultimcitely to lead to a deeper insighc into the nutun; of 
the act of perception and of the process of ccgnitlofi' iu 
gcjicraJ. Flarnty* how evert he merely took the first step. 
Ills curiosity was aroused by the phoiopsy in an eye 
which has received a heavy blow, and this phenomencHi 
slimulated lus powers of sclentific Imagination, It forms, 
we conceive, no mean evidence of Akmxon's geuius for 
science that he realijccd the significance of thf$ rare and 
abnomial phenomenon, and It as the key to the 

tiOTtnal act of vision. It w'as Inevitable that his explana- 
lion should be crude and duldv&b in character, lie setxed 
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on a matcftal fa£t£rr, w^hme ^penlc of the 

iptdftc cnctgy <if the? nerve of «cns«w He po^!&ted fire 
m tbc eye; and in the ftre which Ie docs ni^ft conum and 
the water which rE docs he fountl hh two indispen^fable 
vehicles of vbuaJ perception—a l%hi-^vm^ and a Irons* 
parent ekmctiL 

The rtidintcnts of physiology led to the mdiment^ of 
psytheiogy^ In ^his field AJemseon'a contemixiniries 
eonToitEuied wetl-stgh mdt^crimmatety the funcyom of 
the Inldiecti and his endstavouTS wen? direeted to im¬ 
posing order 05 the chao& Fte derived ntemofy from 
scase^peroeption^ nnd ideatfon or opinion (Doxa) from 
memory. From mcmpiy and Doxa combined he derived 
the reason or insight whkh djetingubhed haman-^trmd 
alorte from the lower orders of being^ The wul, as he 
taught, was immortal, and he based his convicrion on 
dSL argument which sounds strangely In our ears. The 
i mm nr^Ity of the ^u1 was duc to Its Hlccness to the 
ImmartaK and LhaL likeness consisted tn the incessani 
motion which It displayed In common with the godSp for 
sun, moon, stars, and the whole firmament were ctmodved 
aa never at itst It Is ^vious that no one who held this 
belief could regard thi^ soul as wholly {mmalerfal; other¬ 
wise he would hardly liave oomparetl U with the luminaries 
which, despite their divine and mdefitmctlblc attributes, yet 
|K>s$e9s a body and dimension Still te£;3 wtwikl he have 
based its cklrn to imiirpitiiJrty on its resembiance to tlio^e 
lummaries^ in respect, not to their divinity, but to their 
ceaseless motioo in ispace. When we come to ask what 
ted A.lcma^ 0 Il to attribute copstanc motion to the scrul, 
we Sec that be could not have derived h from the un- 
interrupted psychical proc«&es of idealioti. einollon, 
and voiitioru For even if he left the poasihiUty of 
45 absolutety dream leiu rieep wholly out of aqconrrL he 
mifcii have petceivtsd that body and soul ^tood finscisely 
on a level in thb respeE± Pul'iatam, r^pIratlcitiH and 
foitK whkii arc procc^^s^ of the b^y, are fneeisant 
move men ts too. It Is clear, then, that Alcmaian con¬ 
ceived “ps)-die'* in wider sense, which mcluded 
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the aontu! of all 5jx>ntaneaiis bodfiy processes—in one 
li'ord. as the vital fonce. He must actually have regarded 
it as a well-spring of ftnicev a conception fully ccnlirnied 
by Plato, who [raiufonned and extended tbe doctrine, and 
spoke of tile sotil fit proeiKJy this connection as the 
source and spring" of movement At the piesent date, 
it must be added, the whole argument is very irrelevant 
We no longer regani die stars as tmty imperishable, 
and we have ceased to bok elsewhere tlian to the chemical 
processes attendant on respiration and nutrition for the 
springH of vital force. But, to revert to Alcmacon, our philo¬ 
sophic physician underrook the further task of proving the 
perishability of the body. Men perish.'* he wrote-^and hia 
dictum may be extended to animals — " becau^ they are 
unable to join their beginning to their eod." The words 
snund enigmatic, but they are fully IllumJtiated by the 
context in which Anstntic, our authority, employs them. 
Alcmxioa's meaning Is simply this : If old age were not 
merely figuratively but literally a fleoood childhood, men 
(and animalsl wouhl be able to live for ever, since a i^e 
would be created which could be cnostantly renewed. But 
the series of changes sulTcred at the various periods of 
human (and animaJl life follow a progressive, and not a 
cyclical line. It is quite conceivable, therefore, that the pro¬ 
gress should lead to an ultimate goal Tliere was nothing 
to prompt Alcmacon to adopt a thir<l hypothesis lying out¬ 
side of these alternatives, that the aforesaid series of changes 
resemble a straight ora crooked line continued to irtfinitj*. 
The oatural processes, by the analogy of which he was 
led. suggested but those alternatives i and, parenthetically 
remarked it is greatly to his credit that he used the 
analt^ical mctlrndf and did not acquiesce in the d priart 
assumption, " All that is created must necessarily decay.** 
It is an assumption which has frequently been repeated 
ftom antiquity down to the most recent times, despite ihe 
fact that it is untenable in itself* and that, as we now know, 
it is refuted by the example of the simplest organic forma- 
tioic (be piOCOplusiR. Modem science, we may add, has 
not made much progress with this problcni sirtcs the date 
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lif the * Father of ?hy%kAogy.'* It twogpi^ ehajiges due 
CO old ag^c wbieb, from the o^iintles^ i;ri]uHes tiy which 
the complicated bumcm ergantsm i$ constantly threatened, 
Eirnd erf tbcfnsclves to tla filial dccay^ but when ft comes 
t<t the question of the caiisep governing these changes, the 
miats arc aa thick to-day as they were four and twenty 
agck 

It would be interesting to Inquire more deeply into the 
irttcllcctual life of the sage of Crotoft to diwjvcr, if we 
couidp his thoughts about the Deity, about primary matter, 
njnd the odglit of the human race But our autbocHtes 
ara dumb. And this coiis|air9icy of silence is plainly nm 
acCitientaL Alcmafron diCfcred from his p^dccessors m not 
|if0jj05ing a solution for every pioblcni that cemfronted 
him. And his retkeuce rembds us that we arc no longer 
watching the " beginnings-' cjf Gr^k science It renunds 
its that we have already crossed the threshold of the erfi 
in which the spirit of criticiEOi and sccpttdsni taken loftier 
ALghts than hcrctorore. 


BOOK 11. 

FROM METAPHYSICS 70 POSITIVE SCIENCE. 

** Eionutiiiphyibcilfr Schliut Ha «tti«r«iicrdn True^hfua^derciv 
»eritcckto EAtmta^MeHuisu'^—wix ItEjiiu^ioLta- “ 
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CHAPTER L 
XENOPWANES* 

I, Macty whi^ wanderings kd ihern through the provhees 
of Greece aboot £00XC would have met an aged mimtie) 
sturdily stepping along, and followed by a^.alave who 
carried his guitar and his slender household utensils. Jn 
the public st^uama and inarket*plac4:s be would be thronged 
by crowds of the populace; and he would olTcr the gaping 
multitude the commonest wares that he boro, stodcs of 
heroes and of the foundation of cities of hfs own or alien 
manufacturo. For fais more trusted customen, however, he 
would dive In the recesses of his memory for stores of a 
roore sdeel kind, which his happy art would siiceessfully 
pross on the neiuctant acceptation of his audience. The poor 
rhapsodbt, who regarded a palatable meal as the He reward 
for artistic fame, w|0 the gTe4ttest and the most induottial 
innovator of bts a^ This mirtstrers caliing was by no 
means remunerative, but it served to screen the periJous 
tictivity of the religious and phiJosophic misstonaiy. The 
wrinkled and white-hatred veteran had fought in the hey* 
day of youth against the national foe. At the age of five 
and twenty years, when victory crowned the standard of the 
conqueror, and Ionia became a Persian province,* Keno- 
phanes ranged himself with the Phoc^ana, the most hot- 
blooded of his oounirymen, to found a Dew home in the 
far West in the Italian lownstead of Elea. The old name 
still belongs to a single soaring tuwer overhanging a deep- 
receding bay at the gorge of a wide valley divided by a 

* us im:. 
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ddilbir of Hilfs Into three nimm'er ebasm^ with the 

?jitiws of iluc C^brian raountoJns in the bsickgrckiiid* lim 
Xenophanes mailc hij home* and hcre^ac more than ninety- 
two yearn old, he clorced his tired cy^ bequeathing hia 
AOfk lo disciptes, who revered him as the master of a 
fwweiful and mnuentlal school ObEsvioa has fallen on 
the epic pocmi that he wrote^ de^nbmg in thnusands of 
verses the foundation of piny Colophon, his mother-city, 
and the settlement m Klea- Jlut many a precious 
Jragment remaitufl of his didactic poem with its philosophic 
depth of thought as well as of his fascinating clqgles, 
pomtmg to ao much genuine wit. and genial warmth In 
their author, whom one cannot but love and honour as a 
man of fearless mind and unimpeachable Jiiteniions, 
fnie he poured the viab of hb scorn over much thai 
was dear to the heart of his people; the hguren of the 
epic gods were es^jeciaJly reservrd for hh indignation on 
,mcount of the example they supplied. Homer and Hesiod, 
he mitintaine^L taught men no better lessons than ""theft 
adultery, and mutual deceit” Andfgcneraljy, the anthropo¬ 
morphic conception of ihe divine aroused bis most vehement 
OppositionK If bulb, horses, and lions, he argucch had 
hands to paint pictures or mould stating they would 
represent die gods as liofis, hnr»es^ and bulU just as men 
represent them in their own Image. And Xenophanes 
>;tood equally ^loof from other depacttnrnts of national 
life, which he r^arded with im less boatility. In his 
view It was llie height of absurdity to ctown the victor in the 
boxing match or wrestling bout in the foot-race or charjETt- 
faoc, with the highest honoum And it 3^^emed to increase 
the humiliating as|iect ol hrs tiwn fortune tn life when he 
saw the hn'lHant twcption accorded by rhe mas* of the 
l»eop!e to tiie bmte stTciigth of the prixe^fij^hter. ”lc Ls 
ill done,*" wrote Xenophanes, “lo cherish the aireiigth of 
the body higher than beneficent wisdom,'" and '■^belter is 
our wisdom than the strengih of horses aiid idccl” Th us, 
one afier another,, he attacked the institutions ^red to 
Greek tiTidilion. He lisd oo more respect for the high, 
heavenly images of eaiUdy cxistciuu; i\un for the worship 
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of the power* of the human body and of the beiuity of 
irmn. It is impossible to pursue this Irtqmry without 
asking how it happened that Xenophjinca brake away so 
autldeoly from the habits of his own peoplci anH whence 
he derived this reaction from the national standards of 
sensibility and thought—a reaction which opened and 
pointed the way to the boldest innovations of later limes. 

The answer b found in the ominous decree of history, 
of which Xenophanes was a witness in the impres- 
•lionable days of youth. He saw ionia fall before the 
sceptre of the Great King. He saw its inhabitants bow 
with hardly a show of resistance to the yoke of the 
stranger. Phocza and Tens aione chose frecdoni In 
exile before bondage at home, and the rising generation 
whtcli watched these stirring events ccruiil not but feel 
their influence in its views on life and the worid. Self- 
knowledge and reform have at all times been the m^uaage 
whkb great minds liave reficived frooi llie downfall o( 
their countT^' and the loss of nadcnal indepeniJeace- 
Wbeo Napoleon bail triumphed over Germany, and Jena 
and Anersutdt had been fought and IcAt, national senti¬ 
ment and historical Romantiasni began to succeed to the 
reign of Rationalism and cosmopotitan ideas, and a no 
less far-reaching change took place after the victories of 
Cyrus over the Greeks of Asia Minor. That crushing 
defeat could not sattalactorily be Bocounted for by 
blaming tbe luxury and cfTcminacy of Crientat life. 
Xcaophane* did not fail to accuse tbe upper "thousand** 
uf his fellow-dtlzens who had ‘'previously learnt useless 
splendour from the Lydians, and had walked across the 
market-place clothed tn purple and dripping with unguents." 
But bis jtencriuting wisdom did not stop at this poinL He 
subjected to a searching examination the moral siandords 
and the ideals of the pcOjiJe, their masters and iheir 
sources; and It is not to be wondered at tliat a man 
of peiivtrating intellect and character should have de¬ 
nounced as the Twt of the evil the materialised religion 
of the Greeks, and the epic poetry, its mouthpiece, with 
which the rhapsodist would be but too welt acquainted 
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Thou^ his heart bJ«! at the rccessity, yet he tore hfnjself 
away froiii the traditions of bit nation ; be turned hb back, 
not ojcrely on his di^odounul cotmlry but on the ideals 
that It cherished The {coocdastic criticbni that he 
practised was erainentiy favoured by hta long penod oT 
vagabondage, which be hlmaeJf computed at no less 
than sixt>-sevca years, with the exceptionat breadth of 
his hwizrm in the world of space and time. Jfor was 
his’^thenng aareaam confined to the cofttradlctidaa. the 
a^rdittea^ and the degrading features of the luends ol 
the gods and heroes, hie scrutinized the workshop of 
aothra-pomcrrphssm with ail the djscrepanciu and coin 

«%|' 0 US products. Xenophanes 
* u Itts gods oa anuh-posed 

black, wher^ the gods of the Thracians displayed 
blue eyes and red hair; and the philosopher could conceive 
^reason why the Greeks shouldbe right. 

^aans ^d negroes wrong. His acquaintance with 
the Ph^dan l^ent fee Adonis did not eKlude an 
a^iramta^e wish the Egyptian Ument for OsiriSk and 
his ^ fdt on both alike and on the allied rites of the 

^ly bade them take their choice; Jet them uteara such 
^ngs M rao^ men or worship them as immortal gods. 

tedirect attack and of mutual demolition which rest on 
com^mrr and para]leIiani-mctho.la which pmved such 
^ective weapons m the war against posit vt tenets and 
T f" » Montesquieu. 

nor ColoplroD, like the sage of Fe^cy, was 

This god is not the creator of the universe: he U neither 
tsidc the world nor cbove it; bm though never ev- 
pi^ly so called, he is, virtually, the soul or spirit of 
the univcn*. 1 r a passage of Aristotle, which is ^mlyt 
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tronsci^pt and not deductive En tharncter, we &tt told that 
" Xenophanes looked nt the whole dtmctitn; of hen vat, and 
doclaiod this One to be the Deity," And Timon the 
l^hlinsioQ,* who composed o satiric poem rfdictlltiig the 
teachings of philosophy, puts the following words, in the 
mouth of Xenophanes: * Wherever 1 turn my mmd, everj"* 
thing resolves Itself in a single Unity." Our Jlunker him- 
self says oftiis supreme i»od that "he governs everyLhij^ 
j by the power of his mind," and we shouhl be inclined to 
discover a duaUitic tendency in that phrase if it were not 
corrected by oepfessions Utot meet us at the same lime. 
The god is denied the possesoion of human members and 
f>cgan.s when he is said by Xem^hanu " to see and hear 
and think as a Wiiole;'' hut he is mat therefore regarded 
as outside the conditions of space. Asd when we further 
read of him that “ he clin||;s undisturbed to the sume place; 
and IS averse from every movement," this description 
expressly shows that he is extended In space, as the 
universe, we may add. is immovable and changeless as a 
whole; though this cannot be predicated of Its parts. At 
this point we Cannot help smiling at the sight of tire stout 
assailant of antluopomnrplilsm ma<lc the victim of an an¬ 
thropomorphic atUck, Tlie chaugeles* rest of the Supreme 
Deity is justi^ed on the ground that " it does uot beseem 
him to wander bitlier and thither," It is a striking pJirase 
but it obviously means nothing more than that the chief 
of the gods must not hurry offipously to and fro like an 
obseciulous serving-man: he must cultivate the majestic 
inactivity of a king on his throm:. But the conception of 
ihe Highest Being hovering between mind and matter 
may be proved with certainty on other grounds as well, 
Oualiatic theism is as alien to the predccessiors of Xeno- 
piiancB as to his eontempofarics ami followers, and the 
philosopher's " God-^^alUre " is not a jot more remarkahle 
than tlie Primary Being of Anaximauder, which was at 
once material and divine, or the thought-endowed Fire of 
HeracIltLiaL The system of the disciples of Xenophanes did 
not alTord any room for a creator of the world, or for the 
* Bom rir^a 300 s,£. 
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ddibrnte metboda of a mMtwcra/t^mnn. util! less for a 
heai^lv father manifatiisg his anxiety by single acts of 
mterftfcnc^ or for a judge rlinpcnsrug^ punishments and 
rew^da. Yet who would ever have though I of regardinc 
the ElMtic meupbysiciant as the disciple* of Xenophanes 
if they tuid differed from him. wlio was iheoJo-ian fm- more 
than nirtaphysjdati. in respect to his fumkmetitat theon- 
^ the pdhead ? And when we come to the question of 
ACPOpiiWBi as A Pwlhefett wc see that thcpe was nolJiitio 
so tmihly novel in his viei*s, Tlicy fall into their placv 
SD the devebpmtnt of the popular religion, depending 
™ the growing convict ion of the uniformHy of naturr 
and on the heightened standard of the moral conscious^ 
ii^>. At the root of the popular rdlglon there lay the 
bias to nature-worahip, and in io far it might bo more 
oo^t to afwak of reaction than of innovation. The 
refonuer m this instance was in no slight degree a restorer 
« well Dcncaih the ruins of the temple which he 
dKUoyed be discovered another and an older sanctuan*. 
fie removed the anlhroponiotphic stratum of religion. 
Whirt was the exduiiive conirihution of the Gteeki 
OTbodicft in the poems of Momer and Hasigd, and Laid 
hare t^ wrlier stratum which was common to the Aryans, 
and which had been preserved inuet by the Indians mu! 
especially by the l^ersians an the religion of nature. At this 
point we are confronted by live cqntentfoua problem 
whether or not Xenophanes# mlmitted Ftidividual gods bv 
«*e side of hi. Hoiog. Liimn^ oothoritfo; 

whow nidcoec u oow ntogjoited u .yorthles,. i»« 
denied «; but ^ a/Brmativt answer is given by ntler- 
aiices of the phJIoaopher him^li; the authenticity of which 

1 ' ^ ^ the lower gods to the supreme god 

whi^ I* v^djcd for as genuine by an imitation^ in 
Cmpides. That relation was not intended to recall the 
attitude of an overlord to his seria. The role of law is 
^t»e!y the contrary of the rule of might, and it b the 
wecignitHJrt 0/ universal order and uniformity which meets 
our eye* m that utterance. Net ta there the remotest 
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'i-ason to withhold our acceptance fn>m this soSutum. It 
obvious that Lhc $ogc of Colopbiin irould never have 
■iditresscd bh prayers to the chililnm of Lcto anil the 
wbrte-ansed conaort of Zeus. He (egarcted it a:s a 
dcIUBicn, which it vnis hta duty to combat to the utmost, 
that “ the gods, as mortais believed^ were bom and 
possessed the sensibility, the voices, and the form of mortal 
men." At tiie same time, hia philosophy was quite as 
reluctant as that of his contemporaries and predtazessors 
to admit a conceptioa of nature at once souUe^ and ged- 
Jesa. Tlie Orphics had emphasiied the uniformity of OKmosi 
hut had in no wise dented the multiplicity of divine bdngs; 
Heraclitus had tolerated subordinate deities by the side of 
hb tho«Eht^aIl^owcd First Fire ! Plato and Aristotle them¬ 
selves bad shruDlt from immolating the star^ods to thdr 
supreme Deity; ant! puremonotbebm lit its strict exdusive^ 
ne» was always regarded by Greek minda as a saeriJege. 
ThiSv then, being the rule, it would have been hardly less 
than a mlnicle if XenophantSi a mait of deep religious 
feeling and of essentially Grrak modes of thought, had 
formed aii exception to the rule at so early a (iat& There 
is much to foster the belief, and nothing at all to gainsay it, 
that Xenophanes paid divine homage to the great factors 
of natures. The master of tlic Oeatics was not the pioneer 
of monothetsm i tie waa rather the herald uf a pantheism 
ooirespoiidhig to the natural Itent of bis <» 3 tintry^cn, and 
saturated in the dvilizatton of hb age, 

3. The account of the genius of Xenophanes is not 
exhausted by this sorvo)-, The poet and thinker was like¬ 
wise a atudect and scholar of the fust rank, and in this 
capacity he was praised or blamed by his younger con- 
temporary Heraclitus.* The surprise that we might have 
expericnesd at the multifarious activity of Uic sage has 
already been discounted, for it was pUinly Ids scaj^ for 
knowledge that put the pitgrrm's stalT in his hand, and 
'‘drove his musing mind to and fro In Greece" for many 
restless decades, hie would have sought rather than avoided 
the farthest boundaries of the wide colonial area, for it was 
“ m; I. Ck t. f s (P^ 
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precisely at these outposts Of Mdicnic ctifttire, among the 
Egyptiiins of Nauenatis or the Stiythbiij of OlbEa, that the 
wayfarer woutd have been most welcome. Like a modem 
leetofer from a Ettropean ocKintr>'ln St. Louis or New- Vork. 
he brought a tnesuge from the seat of nationaJ leamini.-* 
pujs in m age in which personal imiuity was far more 
impoftMt than bool^lraowledge^ Xenophanes had ample op- 
^nullity of gathering and ijtiJiiing the richest Intdlectusl 
baivcKt. Geology was the chief of the separate sdencei. 
which cottoted him aown^ its oldest experts. So far lls we 
know, he was ihe first to draw eofrect and far-reachfitg io- 
ferences from ihe rossdiicd remains of animals and plants. 
He found impressioiw of fishes, and pn^bly of seaweeds. 
In the >nQiunger Tertiary strata of the cclehratsd quarric* of 
Syracuse, and he discovered aU kinds of marine shells in 
the older Tertiary stratum of Malta. Hence he deduced 
certain changes which the surface of the earth had unrfet- 
gooe in remote pcrkKla, and as an articatastrophist, lo 
foibw Sir Charles LyeH’s deftnttian, he regarded these 
Changrai, not as the result of Iramensc sepaiatc crises, but 
as the outcome of steady and Itnpereepribly minute pro* 
cesses gradually con sum mated to effects of colossal dimen¬ 
sion.^ He assumed a slow graduated periodical change of 
land anrl sea. and tlu; assumption remindji us of the q.-c}icJd 
doctrine which we met in our oonsidnration of his nwnmal 
tciicher, Atinxhnaader. Xenophanes combined it with a 
aimiliir tbooiy in respect to lire regular and natural de- 
vclopmcnt of human civiliiatiiaa— 

"Nsvet thegod* #ho-ed nieiuli ef»yU,ln(f from ibe b«inniair 
Bill ihsir sr^rch for Iheutieltn .miU iJtey discw^ ihe tetter.'' 

Here » note of atnci scientific reason Is unmijiakably 
stiTJck. and it invests tiic picture of the sage of Colophon 
with a new and Ly no means insigniJicant ieuture, 

1-et us review once more thi* sucreisave stages in the 
lifcwort of this ejtlraordinary man. The poignant suffer¬ 
ings which he cxpcfienccd lii c«ly youth aroused in hia 
mind a spirit of scepticism towards the worth and 
lenuhllity of tiic popular tiaditionsi especially where they 
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dealt with, rtligian. Hearty ycar^ of waniieTixiE 

deepened ^niL oonfimed this scepticism by the wide ac^ 
quaimance which hrobLiined with the beliefs aod habiti 
iod customs of wmiy peoples mid tribes^ They placed 
in Ills ready hmJs the morit cftcciive engines of iconoclajim. 
The rirhEmos reforoirf waa now fully equipped to enter 
oq the ro»c! which he had opened He did not reject the 
influence of hfs own mcnral jdealSi of jmpuI:U!S which might 
be dcscrilicd as inherited or stavistlc^ and of the results of 
tim scientific culture of hia age. Ills entod a stomliau^e 
of redned hutEmoity and justloe, was naturally avmr:Ec frotn 
the etupkiymeui t£ mdc force, und Led him to makn •a 
dean sweep of all the element of popular belief which 
were hostile to his higher jianchErd The wofShip of 
nature was (mbibraj by the Greeks iriih thdr mathcfis^ 
milk« and it came m mure exaited expression through the 
poetical and rthgiuus pmonaUty of Xenophanes, who 
united with it the belief in the rule of univeisal Law 
wliich he sliiarcd with his mote enlightened c&iitem- 
porarics. Tlius he attained to a cunooption of the snpremr 
gt>dhead as a nmform and all-per^djug pptref, governing 
the univer^ us the soul governs the body, endowing^ it 
witli motion and animaliDCi^ but in^ieparably bound Up lu 
It The picture we are drawing is not complete with¬ 
out the mention of yet another impulse^ Xenophaucs 
was distiiigitislied by a tkep^ated ini^tinct for tniUi whkEi 
was fostered and cherished by his eriticiaiii of the myth a 
It led bipt to condemn the toaventional theology, not 
merely on accomii of lU ethical Imdequacy, but by reason 
of its defective justificatiofi In fact The acGcpted Uriiets, 
be would have us undersftandH do not only tdl us what, in 
respect to the itiuiil cxalied tofiles, ive ?rhcFuld not believe, 
but they tel! u& what We csutiel believe. Soenc of the 
statements repel him by their worthlessncs^i others by 
their arbitrmtness as we!h He brought his hand down 
sharply cm coucoptloas momlly hmocuous, but monstrous 
and adventurous, dtscribing, for instance; as an ‘'invention of 
the andents " the belief in ” giant?, Titans, and centaurs.** 
t'urther. tJie teaching of Xcnophime*'did not merely 
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differ from that of hbs |lico!c^Tcal farobears^ but he taught 
lc$A thao they dJd. He was cotitent to dwell oq a few 
fundiiincaia] conceplkrns without investing them with 
fuller and more exact form. En the words of Aristotle's 
grumbte, “ Xenopbaoes haa expressed himself with broad 
distifictness on no subjecL*^ And his rcticetioe went ytt 
further In ever-meinomble verses he disputed dogmatic 
certaistj^ m goienil with an implied mflectlori on his wn 
teachings and thus it may be said that lie nptudbted before^ 
linnd all responjtfbility for the excesses of di^tnathing 
disciples. ^ No onc^'* he exdaims^ hu attained complete 
certs^ty in respect to the gods and to that which 1 call 
untvcfsaj naturcp nor will any cut ever attain it Nay» even 
if a man happened to light on the truth, he would not know 
that be did for f&ppearance h spread over all things." 
We shall meet this immortal maitirEi more than once in the 
course of our labours First, in the work of an eminent 
champion of soimd methods of natural phtlosophyi the 
friend of Hippocotes, if not Hippocrates himself in 
the monograph **On Anttent Medkine," the determined 
attack cm the arbitrariness of the nature-philosophens 
which this pamphlet contains b led by the motto we have 
quoted from Xenophanes But to thb wc shall revert 
later on* At present we may dose oirr ddineatlnn with 
the remark that Xenophanes, tike all genuinely great meu, 
was an amalgam of contrary qualities wbo$e apparent tn- 
conrpiitjbjljty wi;nt deep. He united iu hb own peraun 
the ittipinttion of a g^'intosticated enthusiast and the 
Buber pefcepticfl of a critie acquainted with the iimlta of 
human knowledge. He was at once sower and reaper. 
With one hand he sowed the seed from which a, stately 
tree was to nse in the forest of Gntek speculation; with 
the other hand lie sharpened the axe which was to fdf, 
tkot that tree alone^ but many another mighty trunk. 
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CHAPTER IL 

PAMMMKIDE^ 

Ip FolvbI^S, son-in-!A-tr of Hippocrates the founder of 
^eutific medicine, opened fais treatise "^on the nature of 
man" with a Uvely polemie. He attacked physkians and 
who represented the human body as eompdeed 
of a single sii!>stanoe- Some declared this All-in-one ” 
to be air, others fire^ and others iigain water* and cadi of 
theniT according to Polybus ^^suppoited his doctrfne by 
evidence and prufs which in reality mean nothinjf,” Tlie 
truth of the assekioti* decUred tb author^ becomes as dear 
as daylight if one watches the dialectic totimeys deW^d 
for the entertainment of the public. For while he who 
is in possession of the truth makes it triumph always 
and everywhere, here victary falis to the chance possessor 
of the most persuasive tongue. And thb memorable 
polemic concludes by saying. "'So far as 1 can see. these 
people throw one another successfully by meanif of their 
speechefi^ and by their imprudeuee they lidp the theafs 
of Meltssus cm its Now, Arguments which help a 

doerrine on its leg#^ which support it and strengtlieci li, 
that U to sayi may fairly be supposed to have prepared 
the for It and to have contributed to its first appear* 
anec Wc shall, thenerore, be well adviited net to lose 
sight of this incisive fcmarlr. but to bear it in mind when 
we are lookttig for the principle of the Eleatlc doctrine. Us 
fullest expression is a&sociated with Melissusv a Samian 
noblCt whos^ date ii^-definitely fixed by the itaval victory 
w'hich be won over the AiheuiaiH in 441 Above 
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wc shall have to fix our attentfon on two rmporiant 
aspects or this inquiry. We shall have to dstcnnine what 
relation was bonie by Poly bus to tbr natuR^phtlosopbcrs 
whom be attacked with such uncompromising vigour, m 
well as to the metaphysician of l 5 afnos, whom wc may 
lairly include as a member of the Eleatic school, Polybus 
is severed from bis adversaries by wide difibrenccs of 
opinion, but the worst reproach that he levels at them is 
that they assisted the victor>' of Mdissus. This sounds like 
theadmomtioDof a good patriot to whom party eon fikts and 
difTerenecs arc immaierial when a womc enemy is knock' 
ing at the door. And each was actually the case. The 
sharpest contrast with the phj.’sidgte and natural philo¬ 
sopher^ of all kinds and schooht, was formed by those whom 
tile biting wit of their oontetnpofaries stigmatized as "im' 
tmtuial philosophers'' or " stoppem-ofithe-unrvcra&^ The 
"thesis" of hlelissus meant nothing else, to use his 
own woTfis, than that “we ueitherseo nor know what Jb" 
The brilliant world by w*h*eb w^ are surrounded, and of 
which owr swvies bring tla tidiogs. is a mere ssemblanec and 
deception, AlJ change, at) motion, all growth, and ail 
occurrences, everything tlut provides maitei for natuml 
science and speculmion is a dream, a shadow, and nothing 
more. The one redity behind this phiinta.sniagoric Illusion 
? The two pioiusen of this sclioot of thought part 
company here. In the dstrlictive part of their doctrines 
they agree, but they are not completely at one in the 
positive stiltrtions that *ucct»d I'L it wlU be well, then, to 
ronslder the doubts and negations which they ^ared in 
ctnumom having pt'eviously juxpuvinted ourselves with the 
older and more Impoitant representative of the d«xtri»cs. 

X. The renior ot MdUsus w.is Farmetiide^ the vcritahln 
render of the famous doctrine of Unity, He was bom at 
Ctea as the son of prosperous and respected parents, 
whose position would naturally have eaititlcd him to lake 
part in political lift He is said to haw drawn up a code 
of la^vs tor tfea, and the well-authenticated reference 
which fixes hfe/iirwri in the 69th Olympiad (50.^-501 xc.) 
may be taken as the date of some public act of this kind. 
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Xenophanes, whose <leAth niutT ha^-e ocaimrd after 478 n.c.. 
turvived lliat Olympiad by a, quarter of a centuTy* and the 
iwo great men bad undoubtedly been intimately acqnaiatcd. 
IJut we shatl do wet) to beware cf regarding Paimcnides 
as the pupil <if Xenophanea, for the brief sojourn of tbc 
wandering rhapsodiat in the home of his aiioption pre¬ 
cluded him freni working as a teacher. On the? other 
aand. we are acquainted with the tiames of two l^j’tha- 
SToreans, one of whom. AmittlaSy is said to have given 
I’amienides an imptUse to philosophic inquiry, while u> the 
nther, Diodiaitesi he felt himself ao much indebted that 
he dedfcatc’-l a “herodti.** or memorial chapd, to ttjc 
memory of his master. We shall prc<»cntly see that, ns a 
matter of fact the pbitr.-sophic system oF Parmenides 
owed as much to Pyihagpras as to Xenophanes The 
disciple of Pythagoras was ready to build up his pantheistic 
doctrine in the forms of strict evidence bonmwjed from the 
science of mathematics, but the peculiar directioti 0/ 
thought which he gave to it shows beyond dispute that 
Pythagorism did not fully satisfy htat Anti if his thought 
was fountled on the pantheism of Xeiiophanes, and its tines 
were detennlned by the niatJjcfnHtics of Pythagwaa, it set 
its Compaq by yet a third system, namely, that of 
Hcractltua, For it was the docirine of flujf, firet formu¬ 
lated by the sage of Eplieitus, which made the deepest 
impression on die mind of Partticaides. It sounded the 
bottom of his scepticism, and impelled him, os It impelled 
his sncce^ots, to adopt amclusions of the kind in wlii^ 
the chamcteristic speeubtion of the HJeatics found its 
most powerful expression. The j-ouilger represenlntive of 
the school may perhaps be taken ns the Entmthpiece of 
this scepticism. Kis ludd and ilow’tng pnwe will at Least 
l)c more refreshing In oiw ears thyn Uie diiiadjc poetjy of 
his master, wifti its closeJy-packeri argumenis and crowded 
scntc&cia, Melissua' occount runs oa fallows 

“ If earlh, wiLcr, sir, snd Gtf, likeetse tmn and gold, if 
iht ana he tiring sad Uw edwr dead, if this be white and that be 
blniJi, and to cm Ihrotigh the whole longe of tlung* ef which meii 
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ssj thiit lh£f arr; if thcw Utln^ and ws §cs 4inl bew 

ari^ht^ th£n cadi and «vtiry object vcnik) hive tci^ be Ki Ll teemed 
CO tu m ^i?it aiid nc^ diin:|;c «ikd bccooic an fibj^t ot a difCucat 
fomit hnL k vettld ever be whnievc^' it 1%. Ftirtbernitire^ we dmm to 
tee and to b^t r and ^ tMO^tuze aright; but viut is licit Ip 
us to ctddt And witxi h cold to become bui; and the Imd 

tbin^ aolk^ and the toft thing hard, and the Uvii^ Uf die mid to be 
eogeadeted from the not-liiing, ami aii these diar^ei 10 take pko&, 
and what a thing: Jtod what It noir ji to be In no wise dike. 

Raiher doth iron, which {a hard, teem to becoine nibbed away by 
the finger Uuil it mdxdm [as a ring]; ttad|old. mul predoua 
and all dw dial we reganJed as iiiong, tulfeT ihr same eJutagt;;, 
nyid eanh anti itooet sectia tb be en^entlercd by rater^ Whcit> 
fore 11 enfloctli,*^ conclmltra the tfiedi -of iMd^itUf '* that wi; 
cictther see ndt know whoi ijJ* 

Two condiliona nccordingEy required fn the things 
of aetm.: the tnvIoUble atabiUty of their eiriaience, and 
the Inviotitble ^tahQity of their quaHtiea. In respect to 
**pri i of rjpini^^djg, tiicy are weighed in the balance 
and found watiting. They are reproached at once for 
their periihabiltty and fw their muub)Uty% And if 
ihc two demands, and respectively ilic two coilcJuaiotiii, 
appear sis If liiey were one^ the fault lies iit the 
ambigu!ty« which hiid not yet been reccgnj^d» of the 
verb "^to be" in its two^fold sense* (t) of "ejcbtence,*' as 
'"thesun i%** and {St} of a mere copul^ as 'Hhc sun [5 a 
luminary^'" Nor shall we disenis the qUirStion whether or 
not Mcliaaua was jostifibd in di^ksing the perishable 
and mutable to the realm of visioristy ippearanee. But 
wc call very well conceive that the £f£ari± for a ootittd^ 
we ml^hl say a robust, object of cognition was not 
succeinrul in the province of serialhte things in an 
age when the sdeiicc of tnallci was tn so miiiinentary a 
stages The leaf whidi Is full of sap and ver^Umt tonday 
U sfire and yelkiw to-mamiW| smd brown and shrivelled 
the day after* Where* tlien^ are we to sei*e the Thing 
itself; how reoogtriire and grasp its penmnent element ^ 
HeraclSttts compendloudy sumtnarised these everyday 
experiences, and extended them beyond the confines of 
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actual gbscrvatitHt clothing hii resoltanS scepticism witii 
a paracbjcjcal garb which dial)eng<Jfi Uic common 
sense of nuuikinc]. Thus, supposing, the impulse to 
icDowlcdge could not rest sotisfied in the ^riew of the bare 
liDiform miocession of phenomena, not merely waa it now 
deprived of its foothold, but toe natural desire for a. 
harmony of thought, wholly free from contradictions, was 
disturbed and Impelled to protcstaiimi. It was unsatis¬ 
factory enough to have to adiuicece in the view that" the 
Ihingi of the ■tetisible wnrUi are involved in inccasatu 
tfansformatiou,'* but sound reason ruse in revolt against 
ilie further priitdpk that “things are and they are not.** 
and the ^irit of rebellion wjis stiongcsi among men of 
most ^iisciplined minds. No wonder, then, that those who 
had enjoyed the benefits of a Pythagorean or mathc^ 
mnttcnl training were most strongly affeett-d by this re- 
aetjun, and it is not surprising that Pannenides, with his 
Pythagorean tradition b, should have stigmatised as ' the 
twin roads of -error’* the common philuaophy that basked 
in the reality of the sensible world, and, secondly, the 
doctrine of Heradltujw He assailed that doctrine wiiii the 
most poisoned shafts of his invective, Those “to whom 
being and not-bemg are at coije the same and not the same" 
he denounces as deaf and blind, heJpIcssiy staring, a 
confused herd ; " “dgufale-hcadcd*’ he calls them cm acoounl 
of the double aspect of their janas-Ethe theory °f things; and 
the fate which his sathre reserves fur them is to fall into their 
own stream of flux and be carried aw-ay on ita fltxxi; 
"know•nothings" he calls them, and ^retrograde is their 
path," like the meumorphoses of their pimary matter. 

Characteriatic as theiw outbreaks are for the spirit of 
the Eleatic philosopher and his relation to the doctrine of 
HeradltttSi ^s quarrel with his seajnd and more imporUml 
advereary, the general opinion of tnankind, is yet more 
fascinating and instructive. The excitement by wbidi he 
was moved can be felt in his panting sentences and 
verses j with brcatliless energy he struck at the popular 
concept ion of the world, and the ringing slrolces ol hb 
scepticism fell like ilie blows of an axe. His icotuxJastic 
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method WHS applied to the reality of siensihlc objects, to 
IjiTtb and death, acd evejy mation and chuige. We mav 
tjuote the following plirasea from the negative part of hjl 
work :— 

"How Ehould ihe thinj; lliai la evflrbe ttiumule • how ihoiitd it 
rmer have ceme into being? If k came inia bemgi Uwae must 
have been a time wfien h was not, and Hit aanii* loUlr good if tti 
beginning is Etill in the fuiudf. . . . 

" U'htre wilt ihon seek far the origin of die thing tlua u ; bow 
and whence did h grow? f shah not pennic thee to say or Ibink 
ihai it came forth from the thing that ii not. for the ooVbetng ii 
unspcslfobte luid urilbinkjiblfc And what nerd, moriSoYcr, would 
havt drinen it tn existence at one rintfr ntlier tlum another? . 

*' Furthcmrotie, the ppwer of Insight will pfcveoi ilce fmm 
l^ieving tiul out of Ihe diliig that ii Mother can become by lu 

And next to these wc may ptit the followfng 

sfErmative utteraneei The thing that it {■ tint tnerdv 
^ not-beoorae end impejiahaitje," and accordingly "without 
beginalng and end | ” not merely are " changes of pigee 
and shiftinga of hue unknown to it," but It is a limitetl 
and thinking being, an "indivisible wholes unifotm, ctm* 
tlnuous, similar in all iti paitsi not being less here and 
grealer there, but resembling the bulk of a well-rounded 
and equably weighted ball,” At thirso words the rtader 
experiences somewhat the fame kind of shock as when he 
J3 stattlcd a dream. A moment ago wc were sonrtng 
beyond the aerial stam. anti now the Confines of reality art 
eloslttg In cm us again, rarmeniiica, tOfh Ji woulil app™ 
cssaved a flight on the wings of Teams above the region 
of experience into the ethereal domains of pure being 
But his strength betrayed him halfway • he ank, and fell 
to the familiar plains of coiponfat existence. The tmth K 
his thwry of B^-Ing prepjifcd the way for the kindred eon- 
ccptloujt of later flntologists without being identical witJi 
those thccrlti. It was still of the earth earthy j it hrtngi 
us to the foreoourt buinot to the fare, of metaphj'gics, 

5. At this |»Ir( we shall do well to revert to the dictum 
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of Polybua, fronj which we sUrtw!, The philosophic 
physician reco^niKed that the sctf^oiitradictQry statements 
cf the phj'sicists lent force to die sceptidsm of Etea. 
lie would doubtless have had us understand that those 
who deciitred all things to be air denied, with but a single 
fCscrvation, the trustwoithiness of the evidenco of the 
sen ses j that the sjuue held good, with merely a change 
in the reservation, of those who replaced air by water 
or fire. Rcpresentati^'es of this doctrine must have played 
into the bands of thinkets, if they did not actually engender 
them, who would lump together the concordant negatives 
and strike out the omBradictoiy affiimatives * these would 
m ui'f l one another, like the items on a halance'sheet, and the 
thinkers would merely have to add the separate negations 
of the “phyaacists" to one grand total negatioD.* No one 
who follows out this thought will cherish a moment's hesita¬ 
tion as to the source of Parnicnides* theory- of Being. It 
is a kind of dividend, the ttsldue or deposit of the spon¬ 
taneous disintegration of the doctrine of prlmar>' matter. 
The %’anous forms in which that doctrine hod clothed 
ttsdf in turn were full of implicit ctHilmdictjons which 
presently dispiwcd one another, and the greater ttien was 
the influence on mankind of the osmmon truth that under¬ 
lay them when the dash of opintons had deared away. 
In Aristotle's words, it is "the common doctrine of the 
physicists,** by whom he meant the nature-phibsophers 
from Thales dotvnwards, that matter is neither generated 
nor destroyed. This doctrine was domidled in the mind 
of the cultivated Greek for the full span of a century; and 
considering how often It changed its form, and how 
briUlantly it survived those tznnsfbrtnatioas. It is not 
surprising that it should, ultimately have ranked as unim¬ 
peachable. and have been invesied with well-olgh axiomatic 
force. To quote Aristotle once more, this “artdent. and 
undisputed tenet" derived point and pith froia the reaction 
against the doctrine of Heruchtiw, and ut the same 
time it was extended by other contributions inio the 
source of which we have imw to inquire. 

• Cp hk. I. Ch. 1 .1 a. 
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'Vc aie already acquainted with the fim and nwst 
iitipoitont of these evantributtinia. trudiangeabnjty was 
added to ctemtty as ait attribute of the univeiaal being, 
hlline all space, in the system of Parmenides, ft dJHered 
I win the primary beings of Thales, Anaximander. Anajd- 
mcnea, and Beraclitus in cscapkig the liabiiity to manifold 
modificatioa. tnuisformatten. and rehabilitation. It is tri-day 
in nature and ooiiditiott the same as it ever was and as It 
ever will bt Nay, one of Panuenidcs* expressions even 
scc^ to cast doubt on the pasfiige of time Itself; and, 
waring that nothing happened in time; that reality was 
denied to ^ and every temporal proccaa, there was 
actually nothing teft for the time-conception to H^note. 
I’a^enidcs' power of ahstmciiou reached its teniUi at Uiin 
point, but his mind did not dwell there for long, and he 
reverted with increased impressiveness to the unchangc- 
ahlcness of his spatluj being. He added the conditiotTof 
qualitative constancy to iliat «f quantitative constancy 
the germ of which, at least had been contained in the 
do^nc of ^mary matter from the very beginning, and 
had graduaUy come to clearer expression through the 
infiucftce of Anaximenes in particular. The comstituticMi 
of matter waa to remain unaltered at the same time that 
ija mass was to be exempt from increase and dio..m |finn 
This extension of the doctrine was entirely native to its 
spirit, as we hope to show by a brief dlgresiioii lyin-r * 
little outside the chronological linuu of our tmmcdi^c 
inquiry. Ana.Migoras^ whose name will occupy us presently 
was, so far as wc know, is no wise inauenced by the 
t^hirig of I'amcnidea. Still, the commott foundatioiis 
of iheir rlioMies were aumwunled by the same super- 
Simcture. and a telling fragment from bis work which 
Jiaa only leccntly been dLicawred. will best illustrate the 
metlKKl by which he and many others arrived at this 
cxteustoti of the doctrine of primary matter, " flow," he 
asl&s “ diodd hair have come from not-hatr and flesh from 
nm-fliab and lierdn he fancies he has disproved a sheer 
ImfKissibility. In order to follow Anaxagoras, wo must ic- 
Iiieiitber the fawinaiioo excncistot by language on the minds 
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even of tli<i tktpcst phttci«>phi:rEL Matter 1$ eternal, and 
dtit of nothing Lhcre can never ceme ^mething; ihh, 
ire saw just now, Kad alntady passed Into a commanpbcc: 
The transition thence to the new axiom wa^ e«i5y and 
imperceptible. If a being never comes from a not-^faeing, 
why should sneh-and-such a being ever oome from not- 
such-and-auch a being f Bath posuilsites would be covered 
by a single formula: fio bcinfy can come from a not^beingf 
no white from a not-whIlc, and stJ fcrth* We have already 
Imil occaiilon to remark the equivocal use of the word 
^ to-be;'" and vadllation between tlie meaning of 
** existence *" and its employment as a copula to join the 
subject to the predicate But though the new pofitulaie 
may and must have arisen In tins way» though Ihe asso* 
datlon of ideas and the ambiguity of language may have 
hdped to call it In existence, yel it^ Ai'alue and significance 
are not therefcjre condemned. The belief in causatson was 
likewise bom in darkness; as the child of the associative 
facultyi but the obscurity cd its grigin would not Teconcilc 
tifl to abandoning its lead, now that expcrrence is ever 
oonhnujEig the ample promise it cantamed, and now that 
the scion of the inductive canon has been grained on the 
wild stock. Nay, supposing Uic impossible were to 
happen; supposmg the staff which guided the steps of 
emr forebeara on this planet throt^h myriads of yeans 
were to break aMinder in our hand ■ supposing wMef 
were luddenly to cease to quench our thirst, and oxygen 
to feed the process cif cfsmhustmo ^ even on [hui wild 
Ii3^thest3 wc should yet have had no aiccmativei we 
should yet be unrepentant of having held the belief that 
the future would resemble the past j we should yet not 
regret having followed the only paili open to us through 
the maxc iind wilderness of natural phcnomciia. 

The case is similar, though not qntte the sanu^ when we 
come to the twofold poalnlates for the stabOlJy or constancy 
of matter. Not qnlLe the same, because the world wmiUI 
still not necessarily be reduced to chaca ; puiposefid aetJon 
would not be an impressibility, provided there existed 
phenomemd processes^ held together by the bond of causal 
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uiilfcwnitie^ even wrthoyt Miy pcmaneirt subatratitra. Biit 
no^pacj purpose is jcnred by f^aniSL^itic suppositjons of 
kind. Fr«ui}^iiiig the cxistetlce of materia] bodies, am! 
fUesuppoAing likewise the ficriea of cxperieoi'es on which, 
M we have seen, the doctrine t>r primary matter 
depended for its source and strength, the pTCigTeas of 
setu-nee was then indeed bound up with the growing 
belief in the pennancace, quantitativdy and qualitatively, 
of the contcnis of gpact TJifji wm the sole condition 
for oomprehendir^ the universe and for inferrid^ the 
future from the past; and the demand for this condition 
must have powerfully fostered the popularitj- of the new 
hellef, if it did not actually engender it. But tiiere 
are still, even at this rhue cormiderabtc dtsttnetious to be 
drawn hctwiren the two branches of the doctrine, W^- 
believe Uwky ^at nothing comes from nothing, and 
flying pisses into notblng, Tlic opposite oplnfon haa 
l^ea proved to be nugatory time aAer time. eapedaUy In 
departtnentB of thought wiicre modem acicnce has made 
tuost progreM; we possess, too, the additional negative 
proof that no single trustworthy Instanae has ever been 
adduced to the coniraiy. Still, (he statement that nothing 
rmi come from nothing, and that nothing oifl pass into 
noth mg, Ja one that we have no right to concede cither to 
Pacmcnldo himself or to hU countless anti*cmpirieal sue* 
cosscra. Its apparent philosophic necesait}' Is the merest: 
deluskm. Tile method was to intioduce new elements in 
a concept ion—in this instance, the conception of being— 
and then, when they had coattisced among themselves arul 
with their verbal husk, to mistake the artificial product 
for a nauiraV rf not for a supernatural, product. Eternal per* 
manence was first given the name of "being," and subse¬ 
quently it was clearly demonstrated that sucii a being could 
neither nor decay, inasmuch as in that ea« it would 
be a beingf at alL It m otheriFL^^ with the mond tif 
tbc« twin postulates, which is rtill tie almost exclusive 
IMper^ of the strict .scientist of to-day. lu opposition to 
B evidence of setute is considerably greater than lhai 
of the older twin. It Is far more a guiding star for the 
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!rvvi»tig«ttor 7 thm% % gi^al which they tmvc rcach&d ai^d 
[tmJJits i ced by meam of fiKpedenoci, Briefly statedp 
oi developed by modem fidence^ the poatubie mnuunt^ 
to diniply thiai tri flll cfatur^ plienomcim there is a 
ceatnl string of occummoes whtt^ radiirics Id coudUi^^ 
bntnebca, TlLit central siring Is com|tdiisd of nothing 
but pn^cesr^ of moUoe, aitd we may edi tho objects In 
which these movemeuta or chimgea of {itidrion occur with 
approxrrrutte aocurdcy bodies de%^oid of q^tuiUty, The 
branches or radii arc the scti^noiii Impiessiom whkh 
pftxlticc the appearance of 4 change of quiility^ We 
may iUustratc thi^ theorem by a few examplot. There 
isi the wave of aJi; and the impression of sound which 
coircsponds to it; there ia the wave of cthen and the 
cofTcsponding impreasJon of light ^ and thoi^ ia a chemical 
process denoting in the ultitiiate resort a £^*paratlont oiu- 
iuncliocu or shiftiny of parllclea of nutter, with the 
Gorresppndlng impressitia of taste or smelt VVe arc 
already mx^uaiiitcd with the processes of rnotiem in the 
malm of optict and acoimlca, cormsponding with the quail 
Utive impressions which they radiate. VVhen we come 
to diemlsiry« however, tmr toformaiioii b by no means 
so compiele. It was only the other day that a db^ 
tingiiiisbcd physiolc^bt described 1^ the task of the future 
“ NewEon of chemistry ^— 

•*The rediiciiDn of 1±tc chemicftl processes to tonus of 

mathciTuiliciLl iDCchaoic&. Chcmutiy^^ he cuntinueth ^ will iioyet 
become a icience in tbe highen sense of d)c word bJl we hate 
moceeded in coTuprebeiiding the eaer^edi ibe Telodiicsf the stable 
and tmstable equilibria of panicles as thorougfaly a« the uiodoDK 
of the fUors.^ 

And the some author declaroa^ touching the beginnings 
of tbb ideid science, that he is not aware of 

“ any aiore woiidcriul production of the mind of man ihan «tnictuial 
chembnyp It was hiirdty more diihcuU to bmld up the mechauki 
of the planetiijy system out of the movemenU-of luimnioiii pcuita 
than to deydop step by itep Rich a doaraii^ m that of the isoineiic 
tciauons ot ihe ciibmeued hydrogena oat of ilie mppanmt quatitj 
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fttid ttttiifoTmation of nutter as leratletl to the five BB&ed 
tenses." 

4. Our digTBsaictn has led us b long «say frotn 
Parmentdes, but we felt it due to the eurioaity of our 
reuiJcrs aud to the (netnnry of the old phllowphcr to bint 
at the fruits folded In Itis doctrine of the uncbangeii.biilty 
of tnntter like the Hower hi the bad Moreover, it will 
IiBvc helped us to uaderstand and to apptedate the most 
pamdoxieol portions of his teaching. We perceive with¬ 
out ovennud) surprise that gmitliig the postulate or 
assertion of materia] uncluuigeahility, with the nourish' 
ment It derived) by means not tinfamilla r to us. from 
correct eonjeeturc and delusive assodation, the revene 
side of the theory was tbe rejection of the evidence of the 
senses. Their testimony contradicted the postulate, and 
their imstworthtness was accordingly denied. Them is a 
gap^ however. In the logical consistency of this argument, 
for no other witness than that of touch, or rather of 
muscular resistance, could be conclusively qtioted for the 
belief in the existence of the contents of spa^, anti even 
of space itsetf. Still, Parmenides was plainly quite honest 
in hb conviction that he had expelled 60m his universe 
cvcryiliing dependent on the perception of tiie senses. 
He erred in this ooiivictiOn. lie shared with Imraanucl 
Kant, to mention but one out of many, bis mistake of the 
seiuttuus origin of the idea of space, but he cannot fairly 
be blamed for it It is mure astonishit^ that, white he 
left space and its cnrporeal contents undisturbed, be 
dcsinissed to the limbo of appearance that movement 
in apace which depends on the same evtejence. The con¬ 
tradiction cannot be evaded, and we may perhaps esqilalu 
it as fultows; Tlie fact most incredible to Fonuunides 
was the change of quality. Now, if we lemcmber how 
much is comprised in the eoncaptions of organic structure, 
growth, development, and decay; if w'e reflect that in wide 
tracts of natural life tbese changes of quality go hand-in- 
hond wttli movement in space, including changes of volume •, 
if ivc further add that ilic esscfltsalcoiinectionof both series 
of fiicla came to exulted expres^n in Heraclitus’ doctrine 
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of flux, which coupled incessant cfuuiges of piiice with 
iticessrant changes of quality, wc eliall stse that it was 
perfectly nirtural that the ssvom foe of that doctrine shoutd 
never have succeeded in dividinj' the bais'es $0 intimately 
bound together, but shculd ratlier have included them both 
in a common eemdemnatioo. This tcndeiicy, so atioog 
In itself, w,ui considemldy otreogthened by an outside in- 
lluence. Fiinnenities contested In unequlvoad language; 
which hriwever has but addom bum rightly understood, 
the cxifltence of a vacuum. Kia aTgument; we may remark 
in paieuthcsLs is of con^erahle bistodcal itnfmrtance as 
affording the sole evidence pF the presence of the opinion 
at that date. Nor was it present tn a mere rudimentary 
form. It had already assutned that developed shape which 
disdnguished and comprised the conceptions of continuous 
vpace void of corporeal contents, and of interstices 
existing In the bodies themselves and separating thdr 
particl^ from one another. As to the origin of this tlteory, 
it ts merely a conjecture; but a safe one, that, deaigned os il 
Ivan to cxplahi the fact of motion, it sprang fmsi the circle of 
the Pythagoreans, who were unique at that time in devoting 
scriowt attention to the problems of mechanics; Parmenides 
and those who thought with him would have seen in the ac- 
Icnowledgment of a vacuum a being or existence of the not* 
being. He was acconllttgly impelled to dispute the empti* 
ness of space, and thus the fact of movement itself would 
appear to him inexplicable and, therefore, impossible. In 
>lii< way the universe of ParmunidLn rises visibly before 
our eyoA, or perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
it viably grows less and less. We have watched the 
dlsappcaranoe of all dlfTerences in sensuous ohjocts and 
their various states { we have watched the vanishiag of all 
changes of place from the untver&e which was not denied 
spatial extension «nd content^ and what, we may ask. ts 
now Icitl Notbiug but « bare unirurm homogen*itju^. 
moss, a lump of matter withcmi Form or contour,—nirthing 
else would have been left to the mind of my one but a 
Greek, with his iastJnet for form and beauty, who was 
at once a poet and a dUclplc af Pythasornsf It was 
voi- I. ** 
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widy clue, in our uplnion, to this comhlnsiron of quatltica 
that the inRiJIte became finite, and the fonnless became 
beauLifuJ in the shape of that “ velf^Tuiioded baitivitii 
which we have already made acquaiDtanoe. For there 
is no possible doubt that, coftslstently with the premise^ 
of the of Farmcnides, we should have expected 

an infinite rather than a finite extension of the spatia] 
Being. Every boundary is a barner ; and how, one might 
ask, could it come to pas that the only genuine aU< 
indttsive Being, suffering nothing, not even nodiingness, 
to exist beside itself; was at once bounded and baned i 
Proofs of this kind would d^ubtles.^ have been adduced 
to fill up any lacuna in the doctrine of Parmenides, and a 
comidcrabto d^rK of Inner eirdihility would have 
attached to them Bat, as a matter of fact, there is no 
such lacuna at ail Parmenides tcUs ua the precise 
contrary tn quite unequivocal tungnage; and though, 
awing to the loss or irremedisbte mutijation of fh<^< 
portion of Itis work, we shall never know' bis logical 
defence of it. yet we can hazard a very' fair gu«»s at 
Its psychological foundation. We have already antici¬ 
pated one part of this inquiry. Parmenides was a Greek, 
which is equivalent to saying that ids mind was Imaginadve 
and poeti^ and was thus protected from the togical 
consequences of his pnmtses. Add to thT.s that in the 
Pythagoie^n tables of contraries the unlimited tvju, rangetl 
with the imperfecL Morteover, ludicrous as it sounds^ 
it cun bardiy be denied that the sworn foe of sensuous 
appearances fell a victim at this point to a grave optical 
delusion. For did not in truth the apparent globe of 
heaven, which is stretched as a vault above our heada 
give nse to the Farmenidcan oonceptinn of the gtobubir 
fonn of tile only true Being ? There is yet another 
question to be oonsidcfed. Was the ttniversal Being 
of Parmenides merely matter, merely corporeal and 
extended? And did Its author, who valued rigaur of 
thought above all things, relegate thought and cotudoiu- 
ness to the outer durkne^ of appearance ? This scettts 
wcU-nigb incredible i Ute supposition is rather forced on 
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US that fur Parmcnidesi ss Spinoia might have said 
thought and extension were the two attributes of ooe 
substance^ and the real was at once the thinking and 
the extended We cannot suppoit this opinion hy asy 
fragment of his teaching that bos ootne doam to tis. 
'fhere are but two sentences which coulil possibly be 
ititerpretnil in that aesse—” thinking and being are the 
saiiiCi" and '‘ihiRking, and that of which it is the thought 
are the samei'* but the context in each instance forbids 
it They mean nothing more than that the genuine thing 
that ft is the only obji»:t of thought, and that thinking can 
never be directed to the thing that is-not But. In default 
of diroct statement and unimpeachable testimony, the fact 
may be determined by internal evidence; The doctrine 
of Parmenides supplied dogmatic materialism with some of 
its most powerful weapons,, but the master himself was never 
a oonsistenl inaterialisL As such he could not have been 
repnted a dbcipleof Xenophanes, As such his place would 
have been untenable within the Eleatic school between 
the pantheists Xenophanes and KeliMUS; As suclt Pinto, 
the bitter enemy of materialists and atheists, would never 
have addressed him os "the great,'* and would never have 
rendered him a degree of homage which be withheld from 
the rest of hb predecBsors in pbilt^sophy. And if the 
supposition he dmply incredible on these giounds; the tost 
traces of hesitation are removed by the example of 
Spinosa. which we have i^Hoted already, and the parallelism 
in the Vedanta philosophers of .Indio. The matcriid Being 
of Parmenides was incontestably a spiritual Being as 
well. It Is universal matter and univenal spirit at once, 
but the matter is sterihe because capable of no cxporiabn, 
and the spirit powerless because capable of no action. 

5. Parmenides built a krfty sjrstein of pltilcw^y, but 
it strikes cold on the senses with a dtsmal feeling of 
tnanotony. One almost wonders tf the architect entirely 
escafjcd that impmssimL llurdly, it would seem ; for he 
did not rest satisfied with tile fonnutaticui of his "Words 
of TrutJj." but he followed them up—on phenomenal lines, 
as we should noir say —by his " Words of Opinion," Many 
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previous workers in this fieW have been unable to contain 
thetr anttmishtnent that Parnitnideas ihmjJd have taken this 
sterpi to cur own thinking; It would have been more 
reiBirkahle If he had crmittird it He was a nmn deeply 
immersed in the science of his age ; his inind was excep- 
tionally inventive and except ionolly agilCi and he was not 
likely to content himself with the jeltcmtcd repetition of 
a few meagre principles; important enough in thdr orm- 
sequences, but mostly of a negative tendencyjr He found 
himself prevailed on. or, as Aristotle put it, "impelled to 
trace—or account for-—phenomena*" And iu tills there was 
nothing Inconsistent i fur. though lie rejected sense-pweep- 
tioa as illusory, yet it had not therefore vanished from the 
world, Treta still grew green before hb eyes, the brook 
mill whispered in bis ears, flowers were still fragrant, and 
fruits stilt palatable to his taste. And tf this held good In 
his instance, it held good of the rest of mankind, yesterday 
as to-day, then: as here, whenever and wherever they 
existed. Nor was he in any wise precluded from trans- 
greasing these limits of time and space. He was free to 
speak of the rise of the human race, the origin of the 
f- fl rt h j or the mutationa of the unfvetiK, for he merely 
implied that '* such-and-such phenomena would have pre¬ 
sented theotadvea to me and to those like me, if we had 
been alive tiictt and there." Tlmugh Kant's “ General 
History and Theory of the Heavens" actually preceded 
his " Critique of I’urc Reason," yet thtiir order might as 
well have bcett reversed: the sage of KdnigsbergS belief 
that only the "thing in itsdf" possessni ob|cciivc really 
need no more liave prevented his derivation of the «lar 
system from a primeval nebula than the sage of Rica's 
ontology need have stood in the way of hi* cosmogony, 
This was the point of view which Parmenides maintained 
in the composition of I'art II. of fafs didactic poem ; or rather, 
he would have maintained it with complete consciousness 
If^the distinctions of "subjective and ohjeciive," "ahstj- 
Jute and relative;" and the like; had been clearly and 
logically,grasped by him, and had been fixed, with their 
corresponding terminology, as part of the furniture of 
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hiA mind. Bui this, as we know, was not the ca$e. tlis 
Ofw^n exprESsions bctmy him, chiefly the GrEck w<^td 
iutu, which we have to render by ''‘opmon" but which 
rcttlly conveys several firier shades of meaning, h stgiiifles 
the settse-pcfceptioo—the thing that appears to men : and 
it lignites equally the Jdea^ or vfcWi or opinion^ the tMng 
that appears to men to be true. Thus Farmeuides was 
preclud^i by the bablb of tliought and speedi prevailing 
in his times, from treating and approaching with any degree 
of confidence what wc de^ignaie subjective or rebti ve rnich. 
What he cflcTed were *'thc Opinions of Mortals;" and thU 
descriptipn did not memly cover other people's apinions. 
It Incitided hh own as wdl^ as far as they were not confined 
to the unassailable ground of an apparent philot$ophk 
necessity. He hud them before his reader with the speicific 
warning not to yield rhem unquestioning credence; he 
spoke of ihe "misleading structure" of his theory, and 
called its e^poaitioa " plausibk " or acceptable In contrast 
with the "convincing fofco of mith'" which belongs to 
ideal reason* As he wrote in his dllhyramUic Introductifia^ 
both puts of his didactic poem were put in bis mouth by a 
goddessL The second half contains so me of hii most original 
dogmuSr which were taken in earnest and widely esteemed 
in anliqnity, EUid cannot therefore ha;ve been intended to 
act merel)^ as a foil for the biilliaiice of his "Doctrine of 
Truth " Doubtless he was also glad of the opportunity of 
displaying the amount of liis leanimg in this fontc for he 
straightly wrote that the reader of ids work would be 
"^second to no mortal In knowledge*' or [nsight Further, 
besides satisfying the desire of his e wn hearty he enjoyed 
the wetcomc chance of finding himself in no too great 
opposition to the feligio-U-i iraditkuis and sen timeiit of bis 
He adopted the same method in this insianoe as in that of 
bis doctrine of phenomena, ranging hiroseit Ihat m to say. 
With the popuiar belief modified by Orphic mfiucnces, and 
introducing deities aoch as the "alS-i^ntrolling goddess" 
enthroned m the centre of tlje universe, and “ Eros the 
first-crcatcd/' Meantime ir is doubtful how far such god¬ 
heads were mere personifications of lutural forces and 
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raaoita. We shall hardly be wrotig if we iwesume that 
the mhitl of the philosophic poet was lorn by as deep a 
raisgh'ing as that which quite reccolly gave ui Fechner's 
“Day and Night Views" by the aide of his “Atomie 
Theory'." 

The ccrtmogony of Parmenides starts from the aasump* 
tipti of tivo primary matters, They' bear a striking resem- 
blaiice to the Arst dilTcrentialion of the primary Being of 
Anaximundet, with the iMo, the bright, and iJie light on 
the one sidt;, and the thick, the dark, the facaary on the 
other. Pant) CO ides conceived the origin of Lhc world 
inexplicable, except by die oo-operalion of both factors, 
which were •ooietimes called light and darknesA, He 
explicitly oondenmt the assumption of a single primary 
njatter and the rejection of the second—a condemnation 
which was intended to apply to the theories of Tludes, 
Anaximenes^ and Hemdiuis^ but which fell chiehy on the 
last-named of the three, who was the principal opponent 
of the Eteatic philosopher. In verses which have not 
come down to us, I^armenides described the creation of 
“tlii: earth, the sun, the moon with its borrowed light, the 
COUiraoQ ether, the heavenly milk, the outermost Olytepua," 
already known to us; "and the t^'arm force of the stars" 
We can credit him with a knowledge of the globular shape 
of the earth wlilioiit any hesitation. He ta iaiil to have 
been the first to give literary form to the tltoory. and to 
follow die older 1‘yihagorcanit in not dfspiittug the central 
ixetdod of the earth-ball in the univeruei. Moreover, he 
developed the doctrine of the different xones; and, misled 
apparently by false analogies drawn from tiie heavenly 
oones, which he tiiiiiBfcfred |o the central earth, be consider- 
ahty^ exaggerated the size of that rtrip of the earth which 
is nmdered uninhabitabte by Its beat The dt{fercnt 
regions of the heaven were known to him as "wreatlis^" 
He icpiracohed them as enclosing otic anolher in con¬ 
centric droits composed partly of "immixeii lire," and 
partly of hre mixed with the dork or earthy matter. As 
a natural idiilEKsojilier he followed both Anaximiinder and 
PythugoroA, and we have already shown cause to believe 
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that he iaOtiencet) by the ” table cf eontranea.^ That 
influence bfecomes dearer when wc pass to Parraenides’ 
theory of generatlott, He tererred the difTcrcnce of stx 
in the embyro to its toed posltton, so that the oontrast of 
mate and female corresponded with that of right and left. 
In the same theory we mark the taidency, *0 ebamcteriaiic 
of a Pythagorean or mathematical training, to derive dla< 
tinctiona of quality front difforences of quantity. He 
followed Atemaeon in using the hypothetical proportions of 
the mole and female generative eiemenU to accoont for 
idtosynccttsies of character, and above oil for the peculiar 
scxual hicUoations of the mate and fentale products. 
In preciacly the same way he referred tiic intellectual 
differences of individuals and their mentaljconditloa with 
its temporary variations to the greyer or smaller share of 
the two priraaiy matters which their bodies contained. 
Empedocles; as we shall presently see, repeated ibis mode 
of toought, which led him to an important and genuinely 
setentiiic modification of the doctrine of elements. These 
two philosophers, Paimcnidcs and Empedocles, display 
other points of oontact to which we shall return later on. 
At present we have merely to pass in review tbo yonogor 
representatives of the Eleatic school before we say a last 
word on the work of Parnueiudcs as a whoL& 
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CMAfTliR IIL 

Tll£ tSlSCniLKS OF rARitEMDCS. 

I, SfET.l£3tfS b ifie ^/ant ttrnifh of mctaph^'sic^ Thi; 
childish cluinsitiess of hU false conduaions betrays many 
a Jlccrct whidl ttie finer art of bb suooessora was careful 
to preserve, Iti this way we may explain the striking 
change in their attituiie towards him which constantly 
surprises ujl At one time they shun hb inlimacy art ' ? 
deny their uncouth predecessor much fn the same way 
a man's family wit! turn hb Wck an him ta order to 
avoid disgrace. At another time thi^* arc delighted to 
find that their own views were shared by eo early ;i 
reprcsentaiive of their school! they pat their awkwonl 
champkoi encouragingly on the back, and exen thenuetvo 
to explain away- the worst blarnislicS that sully the setvkc- 
ahlc philosophy of Melissus. Thus the thinker is alternately 
called clumsy and clever, crude and ctcditable, and these 
epithets succeed one another In pictorial succeaaton from 
the times of Aristotle till the preseut day. 

We are already aa{uainted wtUi the startlng-poiRt of 
the doctrine ofUelbsus, and. further, with its goal—so far, 
at least, as it oofndded with that of fatinetiides. So far 
as w« ate aware, they diverged iniin each other at three 
places. Mcliwius ke^ extension ea on attribute of being, 
but puiged it of everything that was grossly rngierioL 
He added infiai^ in space to infinity In time, and finally 
he aiicribcd an emotlosa] Ijfefto being—a life that was 
InnoceRt of ** gnef and pain,** and which we inu$t iJiete- 
furc call a eouditiun of undisturbed bliss. Thus wc 
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ace thiit conafdersble pro{;rt!«s fiad been made m the 
process of abslfatticm Ipauitumtcd by Paimcuildes, St* 
successful has been the decomfwalLion of the malerisl 
picture of the univemc, that its festures ure liabje to 
vanish allogetiicr and to make lootn for a blissful being. 
In this respect Melissta must be mimbenjd with the 
but in one portfcuhir, at feast, he was dis* 
tinguislied front the great majority of them, whetiier in 
the Ea»t or in the West He endeavoured, with wtiat 
suoDcss he might, to support bis ccnclttsioiu on logical 
grounds, and not on mere toward light or itituitlotL It wilJ 
be well to gain acquaintanec svith ius logical processes, 
though It aeetns hardly possibic to gis-c a fair and simple 
accnimt of diem without subnjliting them to a critical 
cxaniioation. Tlie Gml words winch Sltltosui placed at 
the bead of his work were the folio wing.; "If nothing is, 
hi>w Should we come to speak of sometiang as being r' We 
are grateful to him for having admitted the poaaibitity that 
tile starting-puint of his diKussifin canid be rliusory, and 
for having attempted to ticEu it up by an arguraent- 
JJof shall wc linger to ask if the argument was tenable. 
£ff if one mighi not have replied that the conception of 
being, in the strict sense in which alone it can bear the 
ennsetjucnees whicli arc here tacked on to it. may possibly 
have rcjtcd on an illusion of tiie human tnind, which 
Meltosiu himself believed to be liable to so many illu- 
sioni But without pausing at tiiis point, we may oontinue 
our quotation from Mtdissus t 

“What is," he went <ai^ "wm fRim evcrionring and will he to 
cverlmling} for, if it had beconie, before ii Irfiam* it must hare 
been ntiUitog; and if it Wis nothing, then we ought to ay that tome- 
thing Gsm miret arise out of nothlofr But if it has not become, 
and yet it is, dica it was from BTerlssiing and will he to ct^^* 
tog. It possesses no begtBiiing and i» end; tim it i» bfiaite. 
For if h had become, U would jiossiqs a beglmiing (ftu ii ttnutd 
have beguu, if it had hewnM) r ««1 on end (for it wrwid at some 
time hare ended if it had Uetome). But if it has nelrher bcgim 
nor ended, and alH'ays was, and alu'syii liull he, tiien it 
posses no begiuntog and oo cmi. Fiutlii^tntwe, it is in piisaib te 
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that snjtiilj^ be nrobabi^ which do€s not Cdni|nisi! crfirythbif; 
biiu^" 

Ttj avoid the possJbilily of a mistake, we must quote 
at this point two mems faritJfragments: 

As Bciin;^ It evtcr, k muiE oli^ be ItifisLie fm- tvtt in the " 

whkh pDisauci be^minis am! end, U nebher Qveiluiini^ 
nor jnhiutc." 

Every one must peTttfve tlic desperate leap from 
temporal to spatial fn&nhy wh[ch Mclhsus bax^led at 
this point Aristotle renimkcd an ik justly and emphati¬ 
cally enough, but the mmt surprising and tnemos^le 
feature in the argument Is the followings Whatever 
realty requires detnonstration Is taken as sicltevident 
or M the bc^ the proof ts left to be read beiwecn the 
Idles; the really tautological and therefore j^lf^vldent 
propositiun is clothci) in the forms of a wide^spun and 
tedious argumenlation^ As an exampb of the Hrsr 
class* we may quckc the them, that whieh has 
arisffl must decay^^ to which the |iarcnthctic little 
scnteice. "for if it had become it would at wme time 
have ended/" is added by way of aasertiiKi rather than of 
proof. Moreover, the proposition, which is neltlier more 
nor ksss than a fully intelligible genen&li^callEin frem actual 
cxpertencee couUi not have been proved^ in the strict sense 
of that term, h it predJMily the same; with nmeher 
thesis, timfbriy derived from the facts of experieaee: 
■^Ouly dial which has nothing outside of tl whereby tt 
ODuld be injured or dcHtroycd can be cvedastingp^ Ihis 
IS a thought which must have been present to the mind 
of McJtssus^ since it is the sole pui^ribk justifEcation of 
his statement that the univenie aJonc is ctf:imaL Not 
a jot mure proof is adducetl in suptx^jt of itie tiiesu on 

wldch the whole arguiiiciit jfl bosuch that ^ somellimg coit 
never oomt rrom nothing*^ Here tlie metaphy^idan was 
borrowing fnom the physicists; he took from them the 
chief principle of tbdr doctrine of primary mnttcr* wtikh 
had fintt betm on actual evidettee, which hiid been 

cuuErrned by the pr^jgre® of ubscrvaltou, bui which could 
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never have been deduced from any necessity of thought, 
Melis£Us« on the contrai>v used the strict forms of logtcaJ 
itemonstmtioini dtawLog eonsequmceis and oondusions 
<v!iete ntrthing was proved or ooncludcd, but where the 
<,tatenient actually rested on a tucre verbal **thut 

which beghta has a beginning; that which ends has an 
end; that which neither logins nor ends has no begin- 
ning and no end that which has no beginning and n-i 
(jitd is infinite." It would be emnteoua to cuncluHe ih.ii 
this apparent series of demunettatten was entirely devoid vl 
ii progress in thought, hut it was due to the help of oqui^'O' 
cation or of the ambiguity of ianEuage, which im[>eTccplibly 
replaced the tcinixirol beginning and end with the corre- 
^poniiing spatial conceptions, that it moved forviaitl at nit 
and broke the spell of tautology. On the whole wc may 
call it a model and masteTpicce of d fritfri neasoning which 
renounces every appeal to experience. By this act o( 
renunciation the philosopher starts witiiout any provision 
for his journey. We can hariUy won Jo; accordingly, 
that he should pick up whatever he ejicoutiters on his way 
—substantial pmducu of experience no loss than threads 
of fantastic dreams—cotrcexling hia tleight of hand by a 
glib equivocation which clothes vrith fresh and ever- 
ficb meaning the old husks of language. And by the 
time he reaches bis goal, our eyes are dacilcd, with the 
iKiiTowed gaudy colours in which hts proud d frii>ri truths 
conceal thrif contraband origin, or wc fail to mark the 
tacit pfesuinptioos and slippery parentlicsea by which the 
concealment is cfTected. 

The belief In the spatial Infinity of being having iJms 
Iretm obtained, iia unity was deriuced from it " For if," 
wrote Melisms. "there were two beings, than being would 
be bounded by another being,** In other words* the thing 
which is unlimited in iqiace can neither be bounded nor 
limited by unotber being in fp.tW. The principle is as 
uniin|>eachab1e ns it i® unprrMfijetive, nor iiVtut it mode 
productive till the oppiratus of equlvoeation was set to 
work sguin. iind the qunijtitaiive ooneeptioa wras changed 
Into a qu,ilitaiive one. Unity was transfonned without 
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delay Into ttnXTotmity and bosiogeneUy, And these ideas 
were employed to draw eoodustoni couching the character 
of being, which were just as approiiriate aA if one said that 
a die ceases to be nee as soon as all its six sides cease to 
display the same eoiour. But let us listen to Meliasus in 
Ilia own defence: 

he declared, “heijig is erFidAoring, aad innmte, 
and one, and wboliy homogefleooa, !t ip incapahle of deayor 
tODeosE, nor can k toiTer a ccvsic changa. It is Oiptallf insensible 
lo piin or grief, far if it cooJd experience any of these, it would 
no longer tie one." 

These principlEs were defended by thdr atithor in 
detail, but we shall merely have oocasbo to dmw atbuition 
to a few points. In the firat place, we may note the 
argomeal which led to the denial of every change, Metisf us 
maintained that a change of being, since it prcvctils its 
remuiaiog hoino^eneous, would destroy what h^ been, and 
would bring what had not faeen into existence. So the 
ImpossiblUty of dhc anti demy was not eonfirnif l to the 
existence of being; but Wiu extended to its nature, and 
thus It came about that the attribute of homogettcity was 
extended from tbu KimtiiUnL'ous to the Recessive states of 
being. Our previous inquiry has pre^red us for this 
transitkiii from the "What" to the **How," but the 
argument by which the lou of former qaiUities and the 
ac([Dl»tion of fresh ones are mode eginddent will) the decay 
of what bad been and the rise of what bad not been is a 
new feature in the reasoning. The following icAectiau Is 
calculated to excite our surprise: " If the Universe were to 
change in ten thousand yean,^ by as much as a hair's breadth, 
it would be destroyed to the course of all time." We are 
delighted licre M the wide perspective which is in such 
striking contrast to the nuTOw horijcon of older phib, 
sopbcTS with their cbiidhLii cosmogonic and mylholugica,! 
speculations. It b greatly lo the credit of Melipstis that 
he should have icismt to cast up minute proeexeca to a 
ItiUl of incakuiahle effects—a lesson which was chiefly due 
Ui tile geological rcitauidia of Xenophanes, but ciediiabhi 
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oi this was to the elsstielty^ of his mind, it was boimd 
to injuie the logical accurscyr of his thought: inferences 
drawn from empirical facts had no bitsitte^s in bia system, 
whidi was openly at war with experience. We arc 
confronted with the same emptoymeot of the remits of 
experience and with a Similar Illicit geaemluatlcm therts 
from in the argument intended to oonbrm the exemption 
of being from pain and grief £ 

■*lt is leuritive to no fnin,*' wrote M<:Iis«iai "for It )t 
bnpos^Ie that it Coold be wholly oiled with pain, seeing that 
a tiling fdted «ith pain cannot exist for ever. Itut the 
diing that Sudets is not of the who iiatuTe aa the thing that ts 
sound, wherefote, if it sudhred fputtnl) poioj it would no luoir 
be homogeneoiu. FuitliH't it woald suSei pnin only by some 
loss or acctedooi and wuold then—for this lenBoz) too—not be 
bomogeoeom. Further, it b itcpoailile tlut a sound thing 
pohi, for then wonld the found thing that u be 
desCToyed, and the thirig tbiU b not would aibi!. And is res pect 
10 gn^ there is the same proof as in tespect to ;iain.” 

The reader bt already familiar with same of the 
falladea contained In Ihb exposition, and they call for 
no special montton. There is a striking instance of the 
naive employment of experience in the argument from the 
empiric fact that pain is tm ■coompatiiment of inward 
disturbance, and that the inward disturbance a frequently 
at least the precursor of dissolution. It was an observation 
tianafcrTcd from the aTumal organism to the coneeptian of 
being, which tesembfed it in well-nigh no respecL Our 
phili-wryhcf appears to have forgotten one of the commonest 
causes of pliyrical pain, which lies in ftmetionai disturb- 
His eve was fixed on Its mc^t obvious causes, in 
the low of a limb or in the foimation of m aligriant growths. 
We are quite unable to dcteiTOltic how he would have 
modified hb argument in order to prove the second part of 
bis contention, which dented all suffering of the spirit or 
$ouL It may almost be conjectured that he ahraiik from 
ibe difficulties of the taslt Mdteos' campaign againrt the 
pcsstbilicy of the nuivemcnt of being wax forught with 
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lltc wdhknowTi wcaports of Parnwidides. Tliere could be no 
movement— thus much the plijrBiCiKU sbowa—witbotit 
St vacuum; cmptiiii^ h nothing, imd nothingncia^ canaot 
exist, Ftmhcr, th-e ^udtnftted hotnogetteity of Bctng 
cmplwe<l to deny it any difTcfenl df^reea of eternity. 

Here we n-aeh the Jast and the ine»t difilcult portion of 
the dDdrine ol the phikifopher of Samos. He granted, as 
tt-c have bfrcin I old with wearisome itenitiofi, the ^tial 
extensibn of being; bow did thia agree with bis enntentian 
that it possessed no carpqrdty—that, in his own worda^ 
^rincd it Is onCj it cannot have a body r for if it had thicb- 
ness. It would have parts, and then tt would no longer be 
one'" f It fa true tbot Parmenides liad expressly stated of 
hla primary being that it was **not diviasbie.'* But we 
arc by no roe^n^ obliged to credit him with the ohsitrdity 
of giving it a elobhUr shape and denying tt the poasessian 
parts. We shall doubtless be correct in taking his 
negation to imply^ not the irnpoedbiUty of ideal partition, 
but of actual separation into paitL The itidivlsihiJity of 
being in this Acnae ts only a special cjix trf it$ getietuJ 
Incapacity to move as. iriiiinlatiied by Fannenfdes. In the 
uii^tance of thb loophole of escape is closed 

aga'm'^t ns^ aince he expressly denies not Uie sepamJbilityi 
but the existence of parts, No one will seriously con¬ 
tend that in denying the thickness of being Melissus 
was merely denytng its third dijnensionp and dcctnring it a 
being in two d im ensions or a mere plane. Such a oon- 
teptlon ^vnultl be foreign to the whole of smliqutty, and it 
further ctmtiiulictii the actual JUtement of IVlelis^oj ihat 
at! spaixr hited by his primary being- We are reduced^ 
then, CO the belief iJtdt Melist^us did wot IdEmtify the Jilhug 
of spacn with oorporeity^ but was an^ckrus to free hU omni¬ 
present and compEctcly blissful universal being from every 
tHLce of gross materiulUnt The conception is too Indistinct 
to admit of prccEse fonnulatinn, but it does not lack pumJtels 
even of tlio most recent chm^ acnorig which will be re- 
tnembcfcd the newly revived identldcsiiun of space with 
the Deity. It would have been more camprchcnsihli?^ or 
at teiistmuiTconsistent, if ilcllagujhad used the nigumenb 
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uve Iiave dted to relieve Im being of Uie estegodes of 
»pace time ^together Per ab^lute unity income 
patible wilb dU eocxurtEitee and tuocessipn. Numerk^ 
ideas. Including the idea of unity, are known to us pumly 
as relative; tbe tree b singular in relation to fettows tn 
the forest, but plnral in roUtlon to its branches; the 
branches sire singnbr to one imothcr, but plural to theu 
leaver and so forth. Now, if we agree to foiBet Uiis^ and 
to take our conception of unity m earnest, we shall be 
entering a path which wtU lead us to no minor goat than 
Lhc compfete " emptiiiution/" nut merely of material cKist* 
cnee; but o( spirttua) e^istE!:ncc as well, inasmuch as our 
stated of consciousness describe a temtioral flucccasLcja. At 
tills point unity, dkpossaseil of aU its cuntents, passes 
Into naked nothii^ness. I,^cr. \ve shall have to comiiicr 
the history' of a revolution Of this kind* by whkh nihilism 
or the doctrine of nothingness prcicccdect from the Eleatre 
ontology or dixtdne of being. 

3, We fed that in parting from MclLsus we have not 
been ovcT-tciiicnt towards hini^ but, bhtraewotthy though 
he may have been in much of his methods and results^ hd 
one can desire to deprive him of one title to fame« The 
gallant admiral was a ilunker of undimioisbcd fearLcssoc^j^ 
He followed up his line of thought until entire ijidifTercoce 
to the receptioiii whether favourable or othenivtsc; wliicli 
might be aivaitiog him at the end. Grave faUaeies must 
be toiil to his chaigCi but there is not the least grotimi to 
impute to him any dellberaie imposture or any deceptioa 
save the deception of himsclC This brave and huiiicst 
philosDphic courage w'os the be^i inheritance bequeathed 
by Xenophanes to the school, and it Ukewise characteriiol 
the champion of critidOTi with whom we have 

now to occupy ounselvci^ The chmopion was Zeno of 
Elea, He was a toll man of dlstinguiBhedi present?, who 
enjoyed the Intlmaq^of ftireacnidea* and shored his intend 
la pobtkal life, though liis junior by five and tivcnty ycara. 
He died the death of a martyr owing to tiie i^mrt he took 
In n conspiracy nXmed ut the overthrow c^f a usurper, and 
the unexampled endurance with which h.c bore hia tormeut^ 
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has been a theme of admifalsois to this day. He wa^ a 
bom figbtt^r and a bom of diatccHc, and ati oarly 

call to se!f-dcft:nce provided a a$c for tha* lalenL 
Fartnenides* dwTrine of unity bad set a of laughter 
rlngiug through the whole of Greece and this outburst of 
mirth and ridicules as tiOisy as that which \tm than tvm 
centuries ago gr^tzttd Bishop Berfcetey"# denial of matter, 
summoned Zeno to the liati 1-Ie was burning to rtlallate. 
and he promptly scijwd his opportunity* He paid the 
Kcdfers, as Plato tolls ‘'with their own com in ftill, and 
added ^omethini; in the bargain." 

He challenged them somewhat in this wiser “You laugh 
at us bccaiise we ncjeit all movement as afa^^urd and Sin- 
po^ible ; you niil at u? for foeds because we raJ! at the 
3cnfiE» for liars ; bccaiise wt see in the plurality of objects 
notbing but idle dcluiion^ therefore you throw stones at 
Ui;. See to it that you are not yourselves fiving bn -a glass 
house And then he began to empty the cjuiver of his 
polemic, teeming wilb pointed barbs. Like a row of 
pearls, he strung the silken thread of liis dialccitc with 
the cb.'^in of fliihtle arguments which have pusillcd the 
of generations of readers, and have proved irisur* 
niuKjntahk obstacles tci more than oiic powerful intcUcct 
of wham MiC need but mention Peter Bayle. 

We take a gr.\in cf millet and let it faJi to the ground. 
It sinks nnii^lc^H.'dy to tht; canh* The same thing happens 
with a ^Gond and a third, .^nd with cvefj' one in lum of 
The ten thoiuiand gruin:^ which the bushel in froui of 
cemtamed. Now we collect ihc grans and pour siiein back 
into the hiishisl and tom it over^ The £dl of the grains is 
aoccmpanled this time by ^4 great noise. 9Lud Zeno asked 
bow it could happen that tlie combination often thousand 
norscle^ process sbouid result ^n out full of nuise. He 
deemed it Inexpilcidile that the eaun of ten thousand 
noughU^ iitttmd of being nought, should make b sensible, 
jind a very clearly sMthsibk, magtiitede. Zeno's dlfheuity 
is our own dlffioilty too. nor can it be sblvcil liU iwe have 
liX3:ked 4 iittle cltr*-er at the tmUire ol this pu^sling process. 
This decider insight was not possible in the age when Zeno 
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lived, mnd hia pdradox er ** apory *" passessc^ idic great 
merit of having brought the impossfbihty home to every 
thinking person. It gave a vc^cc to the cry For a psy¬ 
chology of scRsc-pciccpIiceL Thctc was no way out of 
the difficulty as bug as the scusihb qimJitica wctie regarded 
us the pure objective possessiems of the objects; but a way 
is found al \hc moment that we h^ke bold of the act 
of pefoepiion and rcoognixe the essentialiy complicated 
character of the process whJdi seems $0 simpler Such 
complkation is always present, and its ramifentfons are at 
times vety many. And* likewise, we mmt first admit the 
possibility tliat here. a$ elsewhere, an expenditure of force 
without palpable effect need not thensfore be lost, nor Its 
value equivalent to ful A single instance will kelp us to 
comprehend both truths, Tate a child's liand pulling nt 
a belhmpe. It seta the bell In no perceptible molion. 
Now add a few more children to puli, and their combined 
efTort will succeed in swinging the bell with its dapper. 
With twice or three times the Jiiimber of bttic hands they 
ni4ti|' be able to set Uie dapper Imting on the rim of the 
bell, but ihc attokc may ^JJ perhaps Hat be gtmng enough, 
and the concuf»sioo of aJr too weak to produce the physicnl 
changciv in our auditory uppomfus indispensable foe the 
effect of sounii And an exertion of force sufficient ftir that 
purpose may still be inadequate to tlie amount; requisite 
for the physiologkal process which we cal] a stimiiiation of 
tljc auditoiy nerve- Further* such siiiDiilatioti may ensue, 
but its degree of IntcHdty may be uiferTOr to that i^urred 
to produce ihc decisive process In tlie brain depending on 
the fiervc-stimiiliis, And, ffnally, this process too may be 
effected, and yet its ^ctnmglh may be tdo tittle to the 
egrmp™ding puydilcut ImprcAiimn over the threshold of 
eontsclousiusia. Our own p^ycliica! condition at the time 
muxt also be taken in account If our senses are subdued 
by olcrp^ or if our aitimtion is eoncerttnitcd elsewhere^ [he 
resistance lo be overc<irae v\^ll be greater than under other 
and more favourable conditions. The folJme of die ultl* 
mate end ia iu> proof whatever tliat any one of the meUiutc 
processes, wlitx&t number wc havn ccrtaluly imdcrcstimaurd^ 
VOL L O 
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<t4cecs.i. Kvtai th(j first and apparently inefTectUii] effon 
of a single cKild’j hiinil parfunued Iti due part In tiie wholi:; 
it a:£3l9t<d In lessening ttie rKistatice which would only be 
fully overpiivered whea the number of hands had been 
multiptled. But the dejnaud tliat each unit of fatec merited 
at the beginning of the proo^ should produce a hundredth 
part of the success finally atUiiued by a hundred such units 
is wholly unjustified id such cases. A oog'’wheel may 
measure one inch or ]iincty->hine inches in diameter, but 
it will not be able to catch the next cog-wheel till its 
diameter has been increased to a hundred inches if that 
be the distance to be covered. Then, and then only. wUl 
the whole sedes of cnnsequences ensue which depend on 
the revolution of the second wheel, and the relatlcnia of the 
second to the third, of the third to the fourth, and so on, 
arc determined by the same conditions. The ultimate 
wodcing of the machine depends fotr its success or failure 
on ihe presence or absence of the hundredth inch. 
Zeno's paradox which wu hnve dbcus&cd ao minutely 
gave 3U Impulse to specnlations of this kind, and may 
claim its share in the progress of the doctrine of sense- 
perception. It was about ttiis time that sensc-pereeptJou 
was rccogniied. not as a mere redcction of objective 
qualities, hUt as the result of the infliicnee of an object on 
a subject derived through a long chain of causal processes. 
And the light kindled at Zeno's torch began to spread in 
all directions. 

j. We reach now the famous paradoxes respecthig 
movejnent tn afpace. Zeim bc^an by submitting the con¬ 
ception of space itfdr to a not very eeardiing aitidsm. 
He argued that if every being, every real thing or object, 
is discovered in space, space itself, rmtess it lacks reality, 
must Its la space—in a second space, that Is to say—and 
this eecondaiy space must be in a tertiary space, and » 
on ad in/ttifum. We are accordingly left Vfitb the alter¬ 
native of saying ditto to this absurd reasonhig. or of den^'ing 
the reality of jqiiicc, It would be {paying Zeno an unUc- 
scrveii ooinpljment to refer here to the erlticisnt which Kant 
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and Dtbcr modem philosopbcra have brought Co bear on the 
conception of space* The word roTnsci^hkh vrasiised in 
mrgiiC equally well be translated "place** witfaqut the least 
injury to the arpimctit Every object iie^ ia a place, and that 
place, if it is something real, must be sEtuated tn a second 
pfacc^ anti so forth. Moreovcfr the paradox which Zeno 
applied to the ]iixta|K^ttl<i£i of objects might have been 
iiLidcnded to their exbtence. Every real or existent thing 
fos&ascj existence; such cxlsitence. rmless it be chimerical 
must peases a seeoud esdstence^ and forth. In short 
we are merdy dealing with the deefKrooled tendency of 
language ariring from the u^e of sttb^tmtives the names 
of abstractions of every kitrd—offonze^ qualitiqip condition^ 
and reiatiems—to measure cv^ry such conceptioti by the 
standard of concrete things. A conception of that IcLcid had 
to psiss the thing-test as it were, or it failed to qimlify 
for existence. According as it passed or faile<l on mtbcfi 
according aa its existence was regarded as indbpensable or 
otherwise; it would be relegated to the realm of fancyp or^ 
far more Qnequenliy, It would be conceived as a kind of 
thing* MS. the spectn: of sn object. The value of the 
paradox consists in setting clcariy before our eyes this 
fatal tendency of tlie human mind to which we may trace 
the worst and most c^iKitinnte mocs and clelusionik and 
the ab^urditfes which It engtndcitd serve to wom us from 
its influence. 

When we reach the pujitles to which Zeno lilmsclf 
gave cxprcs^siOJiIn respect to the problems of njotioni we are 
on far leas primitive grounA Every one kni;>ws "Achillas 
and the TortoiBc."' T^e type of swiftness and one of the 
slowest of creatures agree to run a race; and strangdy 
enough, we ans hardly able to uuderBiand how the first is 
to ovciftake and pass the second Achilles^ according to 
the terms of the competition, gives the; tortuise a start and 
runs ten times as fast Taking the start to be a metre In 
kngtli, as Mxin as Achilles has oompleied the iiictte, the 
tortoise Es a dedmare in advance; when Achilles has run 
that decimetre, the tortoise has crawled on another 
centimetm; by the time he hiis covered that centimetre, 
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his opponent is a mitUmetre furtltcr on. ntid so on itd 
'flttLS wc sec the two coming oearer and nesriT 
to each other, but we cannot perceive bow the miniinnin 
interval whkb finally divides thejn is ever to be comptctely 
bridged over, and acconjingly the cunciusion is iliat 
Achilles will never overtake the tortoise. The tyio at 
rnutltematics is greatly astaniiihed to Jeam that this eX' 
position, apart rrom its condualon, h wholly vouched for 
by mathemaiieaJ experts. The swift-footed son of Thetis 
will actuiilly never reach fa lit durnsy adversary at any of 
the points here mentioned or alluded to, not at the tenth, 
nee at the hundredth, nor at the tJiousamith, ten-thousandth, 
huudred-thiHisanrltii. nor millionth of the second metre 
of its oeeping progress. But siEnplc arithmetic will show 
ns that Adiihes will reach the tortoise at the moment it 
hoa completed the ninth part of this journey, for he runs 
ten-ninths of a metre, or one metre and a ninth, in the 
time that the tortoise crawls one-niiuh, and the whole 

L-hdtesS series iV + lin + tf? 6U iTijrir + tinsWv -h 

Tsviiree + . - - docs not exceed ilie amount of Let us 
put the piohloin and its siliitlOn itt a more universal form. 
If the two velocities at ami In the proportion of t : w, the 
ovenakint,' will nut ooenr at any point in the series 

’ + + + but this Inhnitc series 

19 bicluded in the .finite tjuantfty ^ ^ So far all Ls to 

rnrlcT. A (Quantity may bo divisible Into Titfiniie parts, hut 
It does not thweforc cease to be a-finite quantity, [ufiaite 
dlvistbility and infinite qaantity are two very difTeretit cuii* 
ceptlona, though the danger of conrasiiig them be gresiL 
FurtliLT, it a easy to account for the npp,ircnt permanettee 
of the dlatJtiee whirdi divides the two oomtiotitnrs in our 
mental sight Our cajMcity to reallae niliiiUe fradtioiin of 
space K latictly limited. We wcut rtswh a barrier which 
iinagi'nallon uinnot tnfn«grins, We may go on diminuih- 
ing hy wonla tliefitiiulliiat unit of space which we are nblc to 
eeHiceivtt wt inity go on talking of the hnndnnJ-thoiisamiih 
or ndiliunth part of a metre or foot, hut the same smalleat 
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unit cf which ottr ima|ffna.tbT^ am crasp h in 

rcaLty irvcr bcfbn: m. It emerges agdn and again 
each attempt at divlslofk and i% our eTii]eavi>ur to 

bring it nearer to nothingness. But diungh we may adm^ 
all thie. it ts still legitimate to ask tf we have eomptetdy 
and finally tlie difiiiiuliy so deafly perceived and 

so bdlilautly nxpottnded by Zeno. Tlic gneot m*LSttr 
dialedic hm helped 11$ to aLnswer this question by recasting 
his paradox in a simpler and less rttsitiiiating form. Howi 
he aska, can we ever tr^vcf-^- r p.jnion of space t For 
l<fore tt^e attain the end we muil first have completed 
half mr journey^ and then a half of the rctnaining half« a 
quarter of the whole, that is to say; and theft a half of the 
l:\9l quarter^ or an eighth df the whole; and then a jfixtcenlh, 
a tbirty-secondf a sixty^buith pait, and 50 on inf 
The answer generally given is th^t, in order to travor^ an 
infimtely divisible spec, the time requiaico for rhiit (nitpo^ 
must tike wise be infinitely divisible; and,, far as it goc^ 
this is corrt'ct. But It docs not go very far. for the crux 
of this pTpblem too lies in the rcliitiofi of an [nftnite series 

to a finite quaniity. It Js true that mathcniatidans assure 
Li!^ and prove that the series readied here hy divishm by 
Ewo no nipre exceeds m finite i|uantlty than the foitner 
^itries rn taut Jiisit as tV i+e ibVh +. . - do nort 
exceed 4 « ^ i + i + i + * - - do not exceed f. Anri 
this presents no grent dilHculty^ But whftt startles tu$ ig 
thdrfuriher assurance, which alone Is valid for our purposct 
that cich of these infinite series actually reaches the re¬ 
spective finite quantities of I and 1. We erwp at one step 
a eertflin length of apace^ and expenoioe no ^tiock if we 
are told that that length is divisible in Infinice ports. But 
now. working backwardiii let us take the synthetic inateod 
of the analytic rood, and endeavour to build up the finite 
quantity out of the given trLfinlttide of parts. Will there 
not always be a remainder, a. fragmeiitjlty port, however 
wnall, ivonting to Domplete the Jlructute I Is it fiiiieijhie 
to exhaUfit the jtiexhausllble t If we take counsel witli 
I be matkemaridans, we shall be advLkd to neglect the 
mfiniteiiimally liitiall or vanishing quantliy at thi^ cud of a 






scries. Just as thi^y proceed in converting^ a rccujT'Jng 
decimal fraction to m viilgar fraction. Sucb artifices an; 
quite legitimate and of cminnnt servkc to the purpo^ 
of natural science, hut ihc}^ seem to contain the oourcsskm 
that it b Impracticable to deal in full earnest with tlie 
oonceptioTi of infinity, and thb, we bdieve, ratiuerlhan the 
empirical conceptiiwi of modon. the true objective of 
the paradoxes we have dif^s^ed, however cpiurary it 
may have bcftin to the Intention of thetr author. 

It ia with A jio^itive :^n9c of relief that we turn from 
the pCTpkxitica of thought with which wc have just been 
exercis^ to the two paraxloxes of Zeno concerning 
the problem of moiiM. The third paradox has not come 
down to n3 m a very diitinct fortOi but it may be stated 
approximately us follows : An arrow ts aped from its bow; 
It measures one foot in lengtiu traverijcs ten feet A 
second i ht it not aceordingly legitimate to say that the 
dart occupies a fliMicc equal to its tength in evexy tenth 
jwrt of lhat pi^md of time I Now, to occupy a apace 
and to rest me the same \ and the pamdox coasisls in 
ashing Itow ten states of rtM con rcsjull In one state of 
motion. The quotiim can be put in a yet monr captious 
fbrm: Does an object move in the «pnee in which it h, ur 
in the space in whidt it is not f Neither alternative b 
defendbl^ for to be in a space and to uceiipy it arc equi¬ 


valent ta r»tmg tlieiri, whema.^ »n the $pacn; in which an 
object Iw tiOU it can neither act uor be acted on. This 
ts the puradox. and it? solucton b enoughs We 

have only to reply \\m the prcinise is els fidse as it ii 
Insidious. A body in oocitinuous motion docs not occupy 
a space even in the fffuallcfit conceivatile fraction of time* 
On the €ontnif>% It is always (.^aged In passing fmiii 
one portion of space to anmber. But the pamdox b 
'^liuible iniisnincb .ts it eomjictii tis to form a dear kleu 
uncontinuou^itse^ and En bold fa^t hy ft. The dl^ulty 
fiom the vagueness of the oiiEllne of this idesi: from 
confusion, that fs to say, between the notion of steadi* 
or cantinuousnesa and that of discontinnons irnTts—a 
^nirast which we shall presently meet in anutber ^hape. 
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T?ie fourth stud \^t of the pradojuj&of tuorion rcliite> 
Cu a probkni of tftrfoczty. We shah perhaps be nble to 
expbrn it best if wc mnderuiie the suident "arena"*111 
the folfowfn^ fashion. Three raitway tmins of rxjtistE 
length are on three p^irallel pafm of lalUi The ftm tram 
(A) ia in itiurtion • tJic i^econd (li^ H at rest; the thJrd (Q 
is mcivrng lU the same rate as A, but in the opposite 
direction. Now. It is cb^ to every one thut A wlU leacti 
the end of B in tvrioe the tune that it rcciuires to reach 
the end of C| Ihotteb C Ahd B wre of equal lesigth. 
Henoe, If we wre asked to stale the velEicity with which A 
movedf we must give difTerent answers actordirtg as we 
measure It by the ^andard of C which was lum^g at an 
ei|\Lat rate, or by that of which w-as at rest. The objec¬ 
tion will probably be raised that the bist-namerd standard 
is the normai me^ We it in the consTderable majority 
of eases, and we are eompeUed to u^ it irt all cases %vherc 
the thing to fac deterttitned is tho expenditure of forec 
uiiderlyiag the velocity, Eiit this objection earned no 
weight with Zwx He would have replied that Uuth and 
error are not determined by a plebiscite of Instances. It is 
enough* lie would have aich to be able to point to exam pita 
such as the one given above, in which it may oorr^rtly be 
contended that the moving body completed the same 
diHtacce in tlitc whole time and half ihc time at cmce. If 
the standard of mcjfVcmcnt in time is relative, how, he 
would have asked, can movement itself l>e; something 
absolute and objective* and thus be something real? 

4* Tlje plura]jt>" of objects guaranteed by the evidence 
of the senses was supposed to be annulled by the follon^ 
ing double argument. It was nrprcscnCcd as leading to 
two eonbadlctory cooclualons, umJer which the many 
objects •^'ould be ni once without magnitude and iniuiiteiy 
great. The>' would be withoul magnitude because tliere 
would not be a plurality of objects iinlc^ each of the 
object! was a unit. But a veritihk unit cannot be divisible, 
w'herea» an object remaifii dlvlsibte as lung as it posseiises 
parts. Kowt it posscsxs parts when it b extendedi so 
thnt if it b to be a veritable unit it uiuat be withouf 
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eivtcnsfon and con^cqticntljr witJwnt magnittrde. On the 
other hcmdt the many objects wwilil at the same time be 
infinitely great, for each object if exiisteuce b tn be su^oibed 
to It at all mnsi possess a m^ignitudOi Its possesstmi of 
a magriittide implies that it consists of parts with a ttw^" 
nitude belong iag to each pnrL Furthcri if those parts are 
to be difTcrent, they mast be separate from one another, 
and tlicy ccnlti only be separate itom one another if 
other parts were situated between them, lliis process 
goes on aJ infini/Mm, for the tutennetltary jiarts uroald 
always have to be separatod frein one another by another 
set pf parts endowed with a efirtain fnagnitude; Thtis^ 
every body would comprise an endlesa number of partis 
each of which would poeneM 4 oertain inagniliiHle ; In oiher 
wortb, it vn^uld be mfinitety grMt 

The premises of thL^ rea^ning are not quite a> 
arbatrary ttfl they appear At first ijisijbt. For one things It 
roust be remembered that the opneeptions of unity and 
plurality are upt used here In the relative ftense in which 
we comnionly meet them- We have already proved lo 
our iatifilaction that a unity winch is always and c^^ety where 
to remain a unity can acfuuUy tio parts, and that it 

is, BCGordiogly, not to be fouad eithtt In tire world of ecn 
exigence or of suixesaJon, A unity of this kind b absoluti:, 
not felative^ and it b therefore quite tree to say that It 
is lnK^m]iatrb1c with the idea of qraiM extension and 
magnitude. Cenaidered m this light, the firat part of 
the argument is really irrefittable Atid Ihb cbmaetr^ of 
absoiutwess bdongs equally to the premise of plurality 
which underlies the second pan of the argument. U 
two pans of a body arc never and nowhere |o be regarded 
as a unity, there must at least be a shaq? hue of dcniaiea* 
tiou, aind ibc fcservatioit impHcd by our *^ai goes 

to dvow that we con^tlder the presoni mg ame nt a^ less 
powerful than its o™iilei:|i4irt The litic or boundajy must 
be real; arconUngly, If an object widiout magnitude \s to 
be aemuntud unreH!, diis bqund4r>^ in question must |>ovsds 
magnitude or hodUy esetcrution. but un extcndeii objiset 
consisia once more of parts, and therefore the line of 
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(jenufoitiolt is character] led by precisely lie same con¬ 
ditions as have just been proved of the parts of the body 
which it holds asunder. And this crawtiinfi may be 
pressed Oii infiHitttmt Each jirgiiment may be aummarited 
by a single convenient fortoiila u follnurs 

If each of the objects n leally one. it mitst theeerofe 
be fodivisihle; that U to «ay. it must be unextenJed and 
wttliout roagnitvde. 

Secondly, if objects are muiti'ide, then each pair 
of tbctn must be separared by an InteictiliiTy object 
posetessing extension and tberefore. pansc which in their 
turn must be ximdady separated, and so on Off it*- 
/intfuta. 

llte double argument thus stalesd dot? not appear lo 
Its to be etitircly valautesj tin the iwogress oi knowledge. 
Unity and piundity are not absolute coucepdonst but 
purely rcbiivt If I l»ve an apple before me, it will 
depend cfltimly on iny point of view. o« the purpose by 
which 1 am diTeCti 3 i, whether I regard it as a unit, as A part 
of a colIccEion of applet or as a p1nral^l3^ as the aggregate 
of its coiiHtilueni parts. Unity and plurality cannot be 
treated as tihiiOltitc& We cannot talk of units which in 
lur elramuitanccS' could become plural objects, nor yet 
of plural objects which iti no dreumslanccs could become 
rmitsi, without assuming prcmiica as wild and gnotesque 
in character as tboM whidl wc have just followed feo 
their suicidal conclusiutiA. 

We stumble here against the roots of many other 
actual and possible paradoxes^ for our inquiry first brings 
to light the essential opposition betweefl unity and 
plurality, and their common hostility' to the conception of 
reality. A real object, according to tlio tenets of this school 
i« an object which posscS-s® magnitude, which, aocmdiugly, 
ts extended, tliviaible. and plural. But a plund objijct 
requires preliminary units of which It is the aggrcgaie. 
Such unil^ however, as true and absolute units, must be 
indivisible mid uneatended. They must he conceived 
to be without magnitude, and therefore wiQiuiit reality, 
llius we see that the coiicujitiHti of being or reality was 
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full of flaws, and was burdened wjtb coatradietbtu fmin 
the start Hveiy real object was tm aggregate eompo^d 
of uuitSv but the units were devoid of reslity, and the 
Colossus of the Real tested on the clay feet of the UttresL 
Nor should we be attentted by better fortune if we made 
the endcawMir to liberate reality from its delusive foimda* 
tion and to set it on a firmer hasia It would still crumble 
to pieces hy internal decay, For if the plural reject 
temaiiu an aggregate, and the parts of which tl must be 
composed in order to possess extension, magnitude, and 
consequently reality, are nut reducible to umtSv it will lack 
all tenable or untenable foimdalion ■ it will be tnfintteiy 
divisible; it will fall to pieces more and more till it is 
completely annihiJared, TTius we may take it os proved 
that neither together nor apart are the notions of "unity" 
and '■plurality" suitable vehicles for the notion of reality 
or being. The "one " is unreal at the start; the “many “ 
becomes unreal whether It is left to rot oo its m™ founda¬ 
tion or whether it is rebuilt on the sands of the "otic'' 
till they go to pieces together. 

Wc should wrong the memory of Zeno if we looked 
on the rcdcclEons which we have freely rendered here as 
a mere puppei^how of idle al>stmctiotia, Tliev contain a 
crtiicisiii of the eDticeptioa of matrer, partly prevalent to 
this day, rts ncfious In intent ton as it wajs aucrressfiiJ in 
executiofl. The infinite divliibiJjty alleged of matter wos 
threatening it with extinction when the thought arose, 
probably in the l’>'tliagw*!XiJ circle, that this drvislfaility 
would ncH trantgress a limit which, thotigb distant, was 
definite. Certain minute nudej, which might be ewn- 
fiared with pin-points or motes in the sun. w'outd set a 
limit to its fuithcT diviflIoiL It Is Zeno's indisputable 
merit to have pointed out the contradictions implied in 
this view. Eithec those nuclei possessed magnitude and 
extension, in which case tfai^ would be aubjert to the law 
of divisibility, or they did not pby.'^esa tbi'***' attribute^ in 
which case tliey could not have been employer! to build 
up the structure of the malcriai world. For one object 
wilhnut magultudo addicd to anollier does not moke a 
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magnitudB; wc ma/ pile up a Tnoujitain of ttoUiipg;^ juici 
the result will still be noliiing; 

But here our agfcement must pause, and even within 
tbese limits it requites a considemblc reservaiiun. The 
authors of the theory which Zeno vanquished so valiantly 
worked with a eontradiftory premise, but they were not oil 
the wrong road. We shall presently become acquainted 
with a doctrine of matter which followed the same path 
without falling Into the !»me oont^diction; it is the path 
which has led the natuml science of recent times (rom one 
triumph to another. The point is that, though a whole must 
possess parts if it is to fall asunder, yet its possession ol 
parts need not imply their disintegratJon ia the ncir, the 
remote, or even the remotest future. There is undoubtedly 
a coDoection in tlioughl between ideal divisibility and 
actual separability, but they need not therefore be con- 
nected in fact- Tltc asrtuDptiofi of such material nuclei 
not devoid of extension in space, but actually in destructible, 
may or may nut bo a JinaJ truth ; at least it eexatuins a coir* 
stdcnble element of truth, or, more strictly speaking. Its 
logical consequences agree so well with actual phenomena 
that they become an engine of unparalleled force In the 
bonds uf physical research. Except for the blasphemy of 
the thou^it. we are almost templed to exdoim that 
perhaps the Creator of the world was not quite as clever as 
Zeno. At any rale. His sublime wisdom did not require to 
be as much on the alert for victories of logic and logo- 
machy as the wit of the pugnacious Elcaiic. More 
seriously staled. Zeno's rigour of thought is not always 
of tree weight and mtaagre. llis aigumcnU frequently 
contain traces of two points of view, each of which i* 
defensible on its merits, but h ooniplctcly incompatible 
with the other. ZaUO would play off the one against tlie 
other; he would couple the conception rrf the finite with 
that of the infinite, of cantinuou# space with discreet units 
of time, of ooiuinuous time with discreet units of spocb 
VVe rctimi at last to our guiding principle, which Is the 
liistoricai point of view. Did Zeno remain till the end, 
as be started at the beginning of his task, a faithful acoljte 
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of I*i)rtnfnides f The answer is fTcquently given fij the 
kthrmative. but It does not af^pear to be tnuibie True, 
lie wicIdeiJ a stout diib bo patjwh the anti-EIeatics^ but 
u’e shoutH hesitate lo say that the Rieatic phJ)osopher9 
enjoyed the fruits of their vkLoiy. We dlould even 
venture t» doubt if Uic ©ontioaont one ’ of rarmenidcs 
—his globular unlvursai Being—etnitrgeti uniicathed frtini 
the fray. Tlic artifices of interpreiatibn would have to be put 
to citilie illegltiniate uses in onfer to make the asserdqnH 
Mo; an impartia] «rltne^>^ Wfll admit that the fundament^] 
• oRcqttions of the Eleatrcs, unity, extensfun, and reality 
•tscir, were shahen dr, rather, entshed by this critidsm, fti 
the iinmcdiate circle of the school and its adherents no 
<lcnibt was cfltenained on that point. IMato malcos Zeno say 
that bis work was tbc product ion of bis tmtamed youth 
when the blood ran hot in his veins; it was purlolnctt 
without his knovi'ledgc. untl publlsheil without his amseitL 
KeJuIctsof I’luio uHU know how to interpirnt these remarkv 
liiff admiration of the '■Eiewt" rartnenidea made him keenly 
alive to the fact that Zenc^ the disciple of Patmenidc^- 
w'ieldnl a two^dged weapon with only too much dexterity. 
The “inventur of dialectic'’ was InvestcfL with a halrx but 
its rays were not equaJly to Illumine alJ parriens of bis 
work. As a rriaitcr of fact, hie genius took the bit between, 
its teeth, and Zeno was carried far beyond the goal he 
originally had in view. As an ontologigt, he enteral the 
field as an ardent bdicvcr in tbt doctrine of unity; he 
left It as a sceptic, or, rather, as a nihilist. We have re- 
[leatcdly had occasion to refer to the spontancout decom* 
Itusiiioit of the theory of primary muiier t in Zeno’s lifcwurk 
we are presented with the spontaneoiu decumposittrm of 
the Eleatic theory of being. 

It b far cry from Xenophanes to Zeno, jTt the begin¬ 
ning and the end stand in close relationshtp. At the 
one extreme the soluble chumeter of the great problems 
of life b disputed on prindpte; * at the other, the knife Ls 
ruthlessly applied to existing attempts at their sohjlion. 
The hiiitoiQ' of the school is the histor}' of the gradual 
’ Qk, tl. Ch. LEj;hh 
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grow«h and ctirnmchisemcnt of th* spirit of cfitidstn. 
Hcfcules begins by strangliDg two serpunSi iu his cndle. 
It Is fair to expect some further feats of stnengih when 
the iofimt reaches maturity. Critklsm firat laid sacrilegious 
hands o» the brilliant tissue of mjtholc^. Next, it rent 
the brilliant tissue of the sensible world, till finoUy it 
expeved the inherent contradictiutis in that part of the con* 
ecpttnn of the world which bad eluded Its pnevlous attacks 
The deveUipmcnt followed a straight line- The three chief 
represcntativw of the Eleatic school form a group of that 
of inlcUeciual firehmndj, whose business it is to rou*e 
manJfind from indolence of thought and the disposition to 
dogmatic slumber, These pioneem of criticism were u 
confident ns they were bold. It was their firm conviction 
that the designs which they conceived as reasonable must 
be stamped on llie face of the uni versa. Hot as excess of 
fire and a scnaibilSt/ impatiertc of control are not inexcus¬ 
able in TOuth, ^ the overweening self-dependence uliich 
marked the early years of scientiftc thought may fairly 
claim the same privileje. Tlius much wc euuccde. It is 
rather the middle period of the movcmait which causes 
misgiving? iti the spedator. Tho result* aiuincd arc 
ncitlicr fflmplcle nor coherent. An unwurrantable quantity 
of dogmaihm is left over, uhfch is not merely a deposit 
fiQin fori JILT conceptions of the unrvcrsi:, but is the less 
acceptable, jnasmoch as it is due to an arbilraiy process 
of iransforraatiou and mairanuatitm. as unsatisfactory to 
tiio natural instinct as to the trained intdligettCt The 
uofavourable impression is relieved if we lake a com- 
prdwiwivc view, and Join the baseless aflirniation with 
the iicgatUiu that succeeds to it. For it is Ibis con¬ 
secutive pregrett of crtUcism which gives the Ekatic move* 
ment its true value and historical significance. It was 
the fitst considerable trial of strength, the first school in 
which Western philosophy was tempered Jind steeled till it 
became eoiwciow of iti powere, ^ 

A proof of this ptogress a the clear distinct ion, hinted 
at In Xcnophaneii but now defined by PBrnuSHdea, be* 
tween Knowledge and Belief—Ecawn laiiU Opmion. Tha 
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diTtinctioQ gams in Importance if »c recall t!ie tiopelesj 
cMftoJoii of these ekments in the contcnipqrBy teaching 
of the 1 j'thagoytian SchoaL We are staDdiiig here at ihe 
parting of the oirrents. T«po aireauM flow from one foam 
and take difTcrent dijwtions, Nor are their water* 
destined to meet agaia till they (nujgJc in the Rood of 
decadence. 

" DouWc-headcd *' was the reproach of the Elcatit 
levelled at the dUciples of the Ephcainn. The qjithel 
recoUs on humelt For, like locaste, hk doctrine b preg¬ 
nant with twin brothem at strife, Conslatent Materialism 
aod consistent Spiritualism are diametrically opposed to 
each other in ilic realm of metaphyslcin Yet they grew on 
one stem. They trace their descent in common from that 
strict conception of Substatwe which, though it did not 
originate at Elea, was most cicady extracted—not to say 
iwtat ed ^hy I he Eicajic* rmm the dtxrtrinei of Primary 
hlatter. Abstraction having vtmturtjd thus far securely 
Its nest step brought the inevitable bias, first towards 
Anti-MaicriaJJwn, and then towards Spiritualism proper. 
The evitlcnco of the imisraibr aeilje—the sense of resist¬ 
ance-was sent the way of the rest, and jiotliing was left 
save the bare conccpiloii of Subsimide. the comptexus, 
that H ID say, of the attributes of elemol pn^isteace and 
eternal imronUbility. Once more there was a parting of 
the ways. New metaphyskal entittee had been created 
iihicli might or might nut be treated as the vcliicica of 
forre and con.-iciDUineas. The ciiufce was dciwramcd in 
cadi iik^tiuice by die requirements of the indlvjJtiji! thinker 
and on pccations. as we shall see in IMato^ it varied with Uie 
taste of the chootien Ekaticlsm worked here by indinxt 
nithcr than by direct means. For the precedent .set by 
Mclissus found no successor worth mentioning, Esccept 
in ilie Megaric School, the leaiSl important of the Soctatjes 
we hear no echo of his effortA If we had to diaeovef an 
exact paralkl to ibe blissful Primary [king of MeJissiu 
with its total lack of initiative and Innucnce, we should 
have to mm to India. lo the lore of the Vedanta philo- 
sopbere rile worhl i# jiimii4u-ly represented as mere delusive 
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appearance with a central Bdagf whoae .sde attributes ate; 
Essence, Thought, and Bliss {sat, a A and ^Hitnda). The 
second alternative, whidi substituted Inmunerable material 
substances for the extended One; is of mfinitdy greater 
importanoe tn the histoty of science. We shall meet it 
presently in the bcginningB of Atomism, a theory which 
agrees nHtb Parmeruilcs {a his strict eoaception of 
Substan^ taut parts company with him in his negative 
attitude''towards « the plurality of obj^iv tlie vacuum 
dividing them, and the ^movement in ^paec dependibg 
on it Hera, too, an historical coonectlon Is at least 
mol improbahk; The next question that suggests hsdf 
is for less easily dismissed: Was such an inb^ening linir 
between the old forms of the doctrine of Primary Matter 
and rhliti its latest and maturust presentation, necessary at 
all? and if so, to what extent f The answer will be found 
in the oonsideration of two thinkers, oonaected so closely 
by likeness and contrast as not to admit of separate treat¬ 
ment 
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CHAPTER IV, 

I* Two eootcHuporarica atand bcfure us: thcfr minds were 
dltwiecl to the same pmbfemjv ibeir methods wew baaed 
on stmitar aa«imptianA and theli results shewed si^s of 
a very striking crniscntnneitjr. And yet the mntraal U 
tnoit rnnarkabte. The one was a pxjt. the other a 
IOmeter. The one w=i3 gifted with glowing Imaginatipa 
the other with otqI and sober judgment The one 
was swollen with vainglory and aelf-esteeitt, the other 
completely disappeared behind hh work. The one was aU 
fWm and flourishes of expreasioit. the other a model of 
language unadomiui The one was so molteable and 
versatile that fais ioEota seemed poritiveiy liquid, the other 
90 rigidly consistent as at times to appeiLr giotesqut The 
best qualities of each were more or less the defects of the 
other. Empedocles exodlcd In the wit and hriHlance of 
his qptvysr,’ his elder oontemporary vras dtatinguiEbed br 
the cohcnuice and uniformity of his maiistic system of 
thotighL 

Anaaa^oras biought philosophy and nattirel sdoice from 
Ionia to Attica. The sou of aristociatie parents, he was 
born at Clatoracita*. in the Jrnmerirate neighhogrhood of 
Smyrna in or about 500 EC. to have neglected 

hm patnmony and to have devoted himsdf at on early ace 
to tte c^ve purauft of wisdom. We have no reooJd 
of jidjocils he virited twr of ilie places where hetodred 
Ito knowledge. He sh»w« frequent riffus of conS with 
the iloctrmcs of Amwimander and Anaaimenea, but tlw 
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liadition which makes him a disciple ef AniKiinenes is 
rci'iited by ihe evidence of dateis. About hii fortieth year 
he migritfid to Athens, where the great statesman, whose 
iiteal Athens wa's to he the literary no less than the 
political centre of Greece, honoured the philt^ptnrr with 
iiis fritmdshijx For full thirty years Anaxagoras adorned 
the select cirde with which Fcrides had surrounded him¬ 
self. He was fiitfiU, toos, to be drawn into the whirlpool 
of party polities, la Uie dawn of the Pdoponncsiaa war. 
when the star of feriCleSv the leading stateiman, first 
began to wane, bis ptUlosoplier (rteud, Ukc the durming 
and accomplljhed companion of his life, was airaigneil on 
a charge cd" Impiety. The sentenoe of exile brought him 
back to his home in Asia Minor, and tliere in Lampsacus 
he died, stuTQunded by faith ful disciples, in the aewctit>'-third 
year of his blameless life. Conslderahh; fragments survive 
of hU work, eotnpielB in sevcxal volumes, and written in 
utiaiTeetcd but not ungTaceful prose. It was published by 
the author at some date subsr^uent to 46j B,CL, the year 
of e great fall of meteorites which was mrnttoned In the 
work, and It Is inttwestiog to add that it was the first book 
iliuEtrated wilii diagrams which Greek literature possessed. 

He resembled his older tordan feirow-cotmtiymen in 
his preoccupation with the pToblcm of (nailer, but the 
solucioit which be oiTered was entirely ortgitiol. It com- 
pleldy dbtitigihshed him from all previous thinWefs, and 
It showed that the new mtidsra Inaugurated by tlie 
Eieutics hod not affcetcd him in the least He may have 
been acquainted with the didactic poem of Pannenide9, 
hut its contents bad fidicd to exercise atiy influence on 
his tnmd. We need look no further than at the doubts 
which l^armenides voitwd so cmphaticsilly as to the value 
of the evidence of the isenses and as to the plurality of 
objects, Ln both of which cnicioi instances Anaxagoras 
odther accqited imi opposed his teachings- There is no 
leference to them in any of the fragments which have 
comedown to mi, nor In any of the supplementary test! mo ay 
of ajitiqnityr The precise itontraij* Is the case. His system 
waa based nn the nnccmlttional belief in the testimony 
VOl. L t 
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of tile sensesi, and cornerstone was not merdly a 

bam plufuJiiy' of oUjectet but an inexhaustible crowd 
of rundnijiuntiiJIy dificrcnt entities existing (mm the 
bcgttinmg of thirii^s. For a moment at lenm we an: 
acootdmgly the more sttr|iri^i to find Anaxa^r^ - in 
Oomplete agfcdtiieaL with f'a^rmcnTitles with respect to the 
double iiDSLuIaie which we have almiidy sufBclciitLy di^ 
crushed. I lls system tccwgriiiLed no beginning and m 
pcrffltlftg, nor any change In Uic qualities of thingif. 
“Tilt? Grecin^/* he wiut^ "err fn fifwaking of a heginnlrkg 
anil a perilling of tbingSi Gar no object begins, neiklun' 
docs It perish, but it is coni{XijN?d by a mixture i^f exlsUng 
objcctis* and it is dccQfn[>ciscd into them by ^epamiion^ 
Thus It woqIcI be betl^ to call the beginning a mixture, 
and the perbhing a seppration.” We have aheady leami 
to reccTgmte bow %hc second and later of these propositions 
—the dawn cf whtch we saw in Anuxunenes—sprang 
from the earlier postulate, which was deiicrtbed. In the 
pn^gnont phrase of Aristotlix as ^the old ojiumou tntiii*- 
puted doctrine of the phystcbtiSL," Kof are we reduced to 
conjecture in ewder to explain the process of devclD|>- 

tnent tu the ininct of AriaxiigoTo Jdmtvclf. A farief fragment 
of hta work, tlie claims of wJneb, os we mw* were over* 
lookixl for fiO long, has thrown a clear light cm ibitf processi, 
Thu iluctrinc of matter which is emblu^Giiicii with the name 
of An»xagpriui, wus based on the following trinity of poffcu- 
The nature of qbjixts is such us.the sen&es perceive; 
they have not become and they ore not dc^structible i 
jinii as it Is with lilt objects so ti is with their qualltJes. 
Hts doctrine l»cara the traces of tlic rigid conjl^tcncy of lim 
tJiouglrl, aijtj h lA eiiiLEiJly coiispiciimis by its lock of the 
plilhkScipIter'iL iiidifip^iAabb instifjct to reject Uic guidance of 
whcfi It iTcvlute* frotu the highway of itutlL In brief* 
this theiafy of Anasagorx-i wim almo.st the exact opposite 
of whftt science haa taught us about tnatter and its ocmsti- 
tutioa Hb fimdafnejitid or ekmcnul matter was sought 
Id orgotiic combiniiilous whldi are really the most oomph* 
cated, itnd materials whldt^ ti not exactly ajmpli^ arc at 
• BSl 1LOi.1L I 3 
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[east far less comjiIJE^ted. sutih as w^tcf aitd atTnmpbcric 
ain rankctJ In his system as the must ctimpt>iite esoinbina- 
tlcms. If ever a mm cif powerful hitelLeet efao^ a wrung 
path and tnaintamed tc with ImpcTturbabte [lersevcranee^ 
Anas^agriras did so in his doctrlmr of mattizr. It bore the 
same relation to tlje ftsfulis of cliemiltiy as the rrvejrse 
of a carpel Ijeats to Its face. Tlie following arguirient may be 
fniined to ilhisiratc hi& method of m^asonlng. A loaf of bread 
lies before ns. It b eompo^d of visgctabte mnitersH and 
helps; VO itourtah our body. But the constituent p^uts of the 
liumafi or anifnal body are mnJtiptc; it has slttn. Be^h. 
Itlwd, vcinA^ atneWft. cartilages^ bones, hair, etc. Each of 
these p^irts ijdiMinguished from the reat by its light or dark 
hue, its sciftnc*! Of hajdtu:^^, its ehuticity of the dontrary, 
and so forth. How, then, could ii happen. Anaxagoras asked 
himself that the uiilfonnly cnaiftitutod bi%ail should produce 
this rich muUiplidty of objects .> A change of qualities 
was mcfedible. so ihat the sole remaining hypolfaesb 
was that the bread which nourishes us already contained the 
countless ronuB of matter, as such which the human body 
displays. Their ruinuteoesB of size would withdraw them 
from our pcfci.-ptlon. For the defect or ** vveakirois" of 
the senses Is: the narrowness of their receptive area. These 
elusive particles arc fcticlefed visible and tangible by tiie 
process of mitfition which combines tlicm. What was 
true of the bread w"as likewise true of the com- Hence 
Anaxjigorait wrm [s^d Iti ask how the variegated medley of 
particles could have entered in the cum it it had not 
already been present in the source* of its nourtBhinenv 
earthi water, air, and »lar fire. BlorDOVef, *uch particlei 
would be discoverable there In the ^gfwtest number and 
variety^ ocuresponding to the countletsj diffemitt lidngs 
which derived theic nourishment from those source*; so 
that earth, water, fire* and air, which were appanmliy the 
Simplest of all bcMlic*. were in reality shown to be the 
most composite. They were full of"" 5ced$ " or clement* of 
matter of every conceivable kimh ami were little more than 
mere eollectionfl or storehomc4 And, aa it vtas with 
the characteristics of the parts of the human body so it 
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acconliflg to with ihc fragrance ofeiipety 

rtMli^f, the bardncf^ of the uting of ev^ery bee, the 
blcciHci! ealoura in cvec^* eye of liie |hta£ock'a tail Tlie 
priiiuiry p:$rtidi:« were, ie^ all thene ntid mnumcrable other 
case:^ exiiinL from all etcmliyn bijl In a ataie of extmne 
dhperaion^ awaiting the droimt^tanees favourabk to tbdr 
cangregatton which atcaie cogB t^nd^t them perceptible. 
The ctcnjcnti of primaiy matter iheisc have hero as 
inexhaustible in iiumber as the different, down to their 
least perceptible sliadcf, which ouf seit^ recori and 
Eis the eombinatjoiH. m the titmost posi^le variety, 
which a single arid simple maLcria] object could display. 
No <ine can fail to pertcive that the qonlcnts of this 
doctrine stand in the mo^t gUfing contra^licbcm with 
the actual results of modem sdence. but ihe point to 
be noticed b thht; that tile methods and motives of 
both display tiic most striking oaicordance. Anaxagonaie, 
too, was concerned to render the processes going on in 
the aniverEc thoronghly intotligible. He reduced chemistry 
to mechaDica, and he stripped physiology of every taint of 
mysthn^ till it likewise brought within the purview 
of mechanies^ He used combinations and separations— 
changes di site, that is to say^o explain all the mo^t 
Secret allcratioos nnd transformatioii^ The tht^niy^ of 
matter tuiglit by the sage of Cla^omciim was an experi* 
ment. rough and- irnmature though It may have bcen« to 
conceive all fnatcriai bccurrcneei efrccls of mechanical 
motion, are for Elie most port ignorant of the m^ktincr 
in which the deulb of ihe thoety were worked out We 
amnot sy. for ^nsUllCc^ how Aitiixagocaa djedt with the 
altciatiom in the aspect and charnaer of objects which ac¬ 
company the change in their state of aggn^gatton. * In thifl 
connection wc have to rdy on a single saying of the mniJtcr 
w'hich 13 itiu:ir not u little enfgmatk in meaning, I£e con¬ 
tended that snow must be iss dark as the from which 
ft comes, and that to no one who knew this„ would It ever 
again appear white. We apprccimc tlie illiTicijilty which con¬ 
fronted Ids LheoTj- ai tlnspoinL It cciO'tistcd in Utopmbtem 
uf the dmage of colour ivlucli ensues when the particles of 
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watiif art brought in closer contact by oold* Tlie appeal 
to the "■ weakness " of o«r sense-perception had no force 
in this Instance. Anaxagoras’ fixed conviction that the 
particles of water were necessarily dark-Coltnired in all 
circumstances rendcfcd the iriillosophrr, we would venture 
to believe; a victim to a grtjsi delusion of senses. VVe 
conceive that in his desire to see ckariy. he {faaed at the 
white quill stretched acnasfl the landscape and gleammg in 
the wintry sutt, nil his tltuailed sight began to see every¬ 
thing black, and he wa* misled into reading in tJuit 
oprical delusion the confirmation of his precnnccivcd 
opinion. If we recaJ) the barrlly lest crude misintcfpreta- 
t-tin of facts which marked in the reasoning of_ Anaxi¬ 
menes.* the crudity of the mistake wili be mitigated. 
And when the representatives of the old doctrine of 
phmaTy matter Ufted up thdr wtces against his theoi>-. 
their criticism was robbed of half its force by Auaxagunrs 
appeal to the in visible particles of matter and their in¬ 
visible movementa, which Heraclitus had been the first to 
defend. They asked him how objects fundammtally 
different could he actively and passively related with one 
another, and ho answered that each comaitied a portion of 
each ; "the objocts in this one world." cried Afloxagorasj 
** art not completely divided nor hewn oSunder as with an 
axe * phrase, we may remark in parcotbesb, tontainitig 
the sole meUphorical expression in oil the fragments of 
bis work. Each several object was described, according to 
this theory, by the kind of matter which prevailed In it, and 
therefore took precedence of the rest. And to minimize 
the disbelief in the reality of the In visible in geucfat, he 
quoted ihc example of the invblhlc air imprisoned in an 
inflated bag, and the resistance it offers to our endeavoun* 
to compre^ iL 

3, The coimogony of Anaxagoras moves op to a 
certain poitU in tiic lines laid down by Anaximander and 
sddom deserted by his sucoesftort to any acrioua exitmt. 
Here too there Is a kind of Chaos at the beginning. But 
the place of the single primary matter cxtcuijcd without 
■ Uk. t, Oi. 1, * 0, 
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hoands u lakw by an tuitoJd number of primary matters in 
tlie same boaodlcss entcnsian. "AH timers were tugetiief i" 
the infinSiesimal primary pml/deit in their (ndi«Timinate 
eon fusion romied no origUijiJ ctunposite medley, afkl iheir 
indistinguishable quality correipondeti to the »tiil abstJui 
dlffcreDCe of quality in the one universd Heing of Anaari- 
inander The " seeih '* or demctits were primarily endowed 
with material chamcterisiiu, and a mechanical neparation 
took the place of the old dynamic " differedtiittion," 
■A n a n ag oras did not fed hitniicir impeUed to arrive at the 
necessary pb>‘sic!it prcKcss bs’’ CRere inferences oor to ooH' 
stfuft ii on rainfliar analogies. He presumed that lie saw 
it hi the apparent ttTOluiion of the firmament—a phe- 
ncmenon that 1» still cnsictcfi before oiir ey« every day 
and eveiy hour, Tius nevolutiop was not merely sup* 
posed to have brought the firat material separation tn 
pass tn the beginning of time, but the same cause 
was anppQsed to protlua; still and now the same dfect 
in other parts of universal Space. This atlempC la eon* 
ncct the most dbiuint jiasi with the immediate preacat, 
and the present again wiili the mtiSrt djiitant futiin\ be* 
speaks a firmness of conviction which amuses our keenest 
surprise. Auaxagoras' belief in the uiiifoTmity of the forces 
that gw tin the univeeae and in the regularity of its phe¬ 
nomena was in striking contrast with the mjdbtcal iscKl.r 
of thought prevailing in fonuer ages. The questiuo vises 
how the Tevfllutron of the Urmaiuent «m!d have operated in 
the manner allied of it, and the answer he gave took about 
the following lorm. At one point of the univcr.ie a. 
rotatory movement first took pliiec u'hich described ever 
wider and wider ctnclev and will continue n to dc^ibc 
ihein. TJic north pole may be regarded with jsomt pro- 
bahtlity as tin* starting-point of ihts movement, wltlch 
would obviously be ceuiiiitucd in dreuiar lines due In each 
tnaiance to the riiock pedsure cjterciaed by eitch 
particle of matter on its envirtitimeni. Dy this meims 
alone could the first shock, the origin of which wiU 
presently occupy our attention, bring to pass in a naUnal 
way the extraordinary cffcctB which Anaxagoras ascribed 
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to it The incoKceirafale “viotence and velocity** of this 
rotator)’ motEoo, we titay interpret Anaxagoras a$. thin king, 
prt^uceil aich a jarring and claaliLtig that the former co- 
•thcAtoti of the mas* wa* relnxiidt the friction of the paiticie* 
wa* oveiotime, and they wete enabled to follow the bis* 
of thdr specific liravity. TIten fw the first time masie* of 
onifnrm matter were enabled and obJJgetl to form tlwsnsclves 
togetber and to inhabit varinv* regiun# of the nijiverse. At 
its wrnm^ “where the earth is now* wa* the m«:tLng*fdace 
of the Thick, the Fluid the Cold, and tlic Dark, but the 
Tlnii, the Warm, and the Diy escaped far away in^ the 
iithcr." The primary process which began with a rotation 
in a limited arm of space, cngenctencd. it will be perceived. 
UD endless Chajn of consequences. But the process itself 
required a expianatioii, and in this instance physical 
analogic* no longer served our philosopher. He wn* 
reduced to what we may htdf correcily call a supernatural 
cxpedLtnL Waif cornfCllv. we Say, beciutw the agcnl 
which he summoned to hi* help was neither wholly 
material nor wholly ImmateriaL It w»< tieitlier oompi^ 
of a. common ckaBcnt, nor wa* it completely divine . 
moreovta-, though it wa* described M ** btHitidlcss and 
Seif-governing.* yet its force was so mitly, nay, bo excep¬ 
tionally employed that its actual dominion over nattine might 
be called a. sovereignty in principle, but never a sovereignty 
in fur-L It was the Noih whkdi was sappased to have 
given that first shock, and we prefer to leave this word 
in the (^iginal Greek, since every iransiaiion. whether wc 
render it by '* mind " or by “ though ^dement," introduce* 
something foreign to its nature. According to Anaxa¬ 
goras’ own account, it wa* •' the finest and purest of all 
things;" it wa* "atone free from admixture with any 
other thing, for had it been so mixed it would liavc 
l>aitLdp.ued willl all other thiitga "—it will be remembered 
that the scgregntion of clement* wa* incomplete— 
"and its arimixture would have prevented it from 
exercising the same force over any single object" as 
its pure condition cliabifis it to do. burtlicr cxplatta- 
titins describe the Nous as possessing "all knowkdge 
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about everjliing, p^st, picscot and futtifij.*' and etiduw 
iL with "supreme jx>wtr,'" Jim the temptiithin to mtih ii 
with the higliest goUJieml tfi opposed by other caijsidiEfa- 
Uons no lia* essenttaj to iu cbantctBr. We read of a 
'■ more anti ks* of" Nou* i It ia described u divisibJe and 
as " InhabrtiDe srane things" by which all livinff beings are 
to be understth'idi 

This doctrine can be traced to two quite dtitinct 
motives whrcii mutually Jeept each other m check. ITie 
universe Is full of inilications of order and beauty; itj 
factots are linked together in the gmse of means to ao end, 
and this spectacle suggests the tlinugtit of cotisclouii 
goveminent and deliberate operatimj. In fart, the 
(lesigp-arEumtsnt is still the stroitEcst weapon iti tlie 
ortnoufy of philoaophk Tlicistn. Later think™ bavo 
i*ntni3tcd this exalted task to a Being purged from every 
materud element, but Anaxagora* bdteved tliat its 
<|uiTetnBnu would be satisfied by a kind of fluid or ether. 
In this he was followitij; the precedent of Anaximenes and 
Heraclitus^ whose Air and Fire, though they did not set 
definite end* before ilietn, were yet honoured as the veilicle# 
of universsil mtcllect, and he agreed likewise wiili iiiue- 
tentbs of the sndent pbitesopheTs in so far as they regardetl 
the individual *‘souJ" as a sub»iance not Immaterial, but of 
an extremely refined and mobile materiality. With tlib 
theory the teleological problem entered on the field for the 
first time, never again tii disappear, and it involved a serious 
danger to the progress of ^ence. Dut happily Anaxa- 
gofa*. who so frequently drove hi* logic to excesjs, was 
enntent to l« IJIogfcal in thi* insianoe. I'bto and Ans- 
totle both blamed him for bh lack of OHuiistcncy. They 
were delighted at tlie introduetlon of the neiy agetjL but 
their pleasure wiw axtsiderwhly temptired by its uae a* a 
*top*fiap Of makcabift. Tliey complained that An.rxjMortts 
oinplo)‘cd the Nous os ihc Jfut v.r war^rird <jf tfin dmuuUist#, 
whose (nncti'oD it was to descend from heaven and cut the 
tragic kiifJt when no milder means could Tcjunf! of dk' 
entangling its confusion. For all minor iktuils Anasagoras 
had recourse to "air. and ttlicr, ujui water, and otin‘f 
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ccoentricities^^ to aitythiJig. in Bivott pnrfercfice to liis 
curious rcisoningf fluut Of oQur?e he might have acL&d 
othcTwiMci h<? might have satisficed Plato's condiiion. anil 
have (mijJe his i^halo inquiry from the point of view of 
" the belter every 5e|iaratcr phenomenon he might have 
asired why anti ta whal enti rt ocoitred instead of how and 
imder what comlitinps Lt came to pas^, but tn such dr- 
cniJisiiuiccg hb contribution to buenan knowledge would 
huve »>cen yet far more modest thmn was actnally 
the case. Our own limited horiron and the consequent 
impo^ibiLity of gue^ing the liiteiuion^ of the Bemg who 
govern* the world lit'cuild make ihta roiid a patii of 
error and delusion, which Anaxagoras wjjjt fortunate to 
averfd. He was mi ntereiy half a liiwlogiati. but he was 
a full-growEi iiatiiml philosopher as well though his emiow- 
inent was extremely cine-sided To his own cuntefnpofarks 
lie apjiearcd a vciy typ^ of that kind, the more so as 
the Hi.w theology^ by which the Nous doctrine may be 
described, hod oompkidy rcleaseJ him from "the old 
mytbDlogicaJ fetters Tlie great object* of nature were 
fM> longer divine in his eyes: they were masse? of matter, 
obedient to the same natural law* as aJl other materfat 
aggregates wUetlicr great or ^malL Jt was a constant 
topic ol adverse entidsm among 3 iis own conteipjiofanes 
that he looked on the sun, fur instance^ uo> lotigcr as 
lleltoai the grx4 but a* nothing more or less than 
Ignited *tone." There wa* only a single point in his 
ihet^ry of tiie fartnalfon of the hrmanteiit and the universe 
In which he deserted hb mechonicitl and physial principles 
to assume an outside intcrvctiiicm That first shock which 
set in motion the process of the imiverse that had hiihcrto 
been in repose reminds u? in a mc^t striking fashian of 
the first impulse which the Xteity ts stipposed by some 
m{:Rluru astronomers to bavc givert to ihc st^rs; Or 
rather^ it would be more ccirrcct to Say that boib ideas 
are prai!!ricaiJy jdcntieaL They were Intended to filL up the 
same t44Ciina in cur knowledge ; they spfimg iVom tlie same 
desire lo introduce in the median ism of heaven a secotid force 
of unkriijwii origin to Uke it* place by the ride of gravit>% 
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We would not by any rneans lae understood to creOlt the 
ss^je of CJajonicn* with aji oabcipatlon of Newtnn's Jaw 
of ijravititiofl or with a, knowJcdgc of the paTiillelogTiun 
of forces aiid of the thTifolii eompo^iiion of the orbits 
ditserUed by the Jitars, eoojfistlitg of gravity on the one 
part, and on tite other of a tangentiiil fwac harking back 
to that one orfginul diock. But a brief ooTutderaiian wit! 
shfiw how nearly hie thought was allied with the prindptes 
of modem astronomy. In the courser of his codinugony he 
taugfit liiat lire Him, mooo, and stars had been tom away 
from the common centre of the earth by tlie vioJense of 
the cosmic revalutfoiL Thus he aKumed a sndea of fuo. 
jtciions or “ huriin|*s-<jff" in ptectwsJy the same bind as 
llw ihisory of Kaiit and Laplace assiifnes for the formation 
of the sti!.-ir system. They wrfte caubcri, according to 
AnaKiLgoraSi by a force which onutd only elTe« that 
rt:!iult after the cosmic revolution had begttn and had 
attatned considerable strength and vdoclty, Thii foree 
we call the oentrifugriJ. Next Anaxagonu turned hJs 
Httcntir^n tn the Eiyontic metcortte of <f^gospotatnj whid) 
we rnvntiancd above, and which was Compared to a midst one. 
lie argitcd thm as this stant had fallen from the sun, so all 
the starry masses woulil fall liown on the earth as aoort as 
the force of rotation relaxed and no innger kejjt them fn 
tljcir coursci Tlius, from the moat diverse coigns of 
observation hia eye was led back to the same starting- 
point, at tthat we may venture to call tlie pritnevaj aecrt-t 
of mechanics. The force of gravity did not appear to 
him to be adequate. Mis concepiitm of it, parentheiicallv 
Ttmarked, was imperfitot induding a* it did a belief in the 
absolute Ifghtne-vs of certain subetnuces. He ctKjltl not 
employ it to explain the a;p.amtipn of the masses of mattcr 
nnr the or*gin, dumtion. and motion of the luminarioj and 
finnament Ucconeludedihaian opposite fotoe was at work, 
Itsopemtion was at once direct and inilirect. and in the Jaticr 
category was chieftycomprtsixi the opportunity that it gave 
to die action of CoitrLfugoJ force In both Catcgorltv it 
released an immeasurabU; series of efieett indispensable 
to Uic ctioiprc-him<)i(i)i of tinivcrsal piienotncoa. Thu origin 
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of tliis rofce Wii^ hidcicr] m niiser riarkncssk Anaxaiforss 
referred it hiKtk to an imptilsi: wluth w?is mtended to com- 
plete the &pcr*itiQii of gmvity hi preeisuty the same w:iy 

the ^otk Id whii^h the pmJi^ccuoni ef Laplace hail 
artecteiJ lo disehver the ftartiiig-ijoiot of tangeni lal 

3, Thtf ccsm<#goiiy of Anaxagcinw Wa j dl^tlDguT^t^ Uy 
the spirit id trut: adcrtcc. [( espedaUy dbpbycd In 
hEs stcceptatJoti of bold hypotbttteit where the facts le^ 
hitn ncr ahcrnaikvc, whlk^ he farDught 10 bear on siich 
h>'polhescd an extraordmary degree of ingenuity, tbti> 
enabUng them to fulfil a Urge nnmher of rcr|urrcmcnt^ at 
once, Hhe the best rxamfdcs of the legislative sktL A 
fninimum of hyptithcstSi that ta to say, waa to im"cr a 
raaxunum of explanation Wc have already sufficiently 
^hown in what admirable stc^ ihk talent stucxl him In 
the siagTe insLance of quasi-supernatriral jnt^^rvetiliciTL Wc 
have next to mention the lemftfkublc attempt which 
sprang from the same mental tendency to explain thi: 
intellectna) superiority of man. Anaxagoras refetted h 
to the poc5Mf!£sFrm of ttic single organ of the hand, and 
rompar^ it* m ail probahility, with the corrw|K^inling pan 
of the body in the ammal street Lires that inland next to 
us. The theory remiiuts ns of Benjamin Franklin's phrast- 
ahmit the ''uDol-making animaL” Wc are not acqnamtwi 
with the dciaila of hi^ argumentation, and w'c readily 
adinit tJiat it may have substituted the puit for the whole. 
But it bore ivjiness to that dbep-moted ohjcetion to piling 
specific ditTercnceson one another and multiplying inexpSic- 
able final faefe, which is perhaps the chief fc^iture by 
whidr the genuine phHusopher may be distinguispheil from 
hb ccuiiicrfelL 

Tire rest of ffie astronomy of Anaxagorjis htric 
more ihati an heirlocnj of SlilctuB^ The great mart nnght 
almost be lAtdl to have Inherited I he ^ir-aUtii^fiictintl of the 
Iof]ia]i9 of the Twelve Cities ^hoin Herodottis satiri^d 
so bitterlyP He was quite onaorenabk to any liidntmce 
which did not proceed from his cnvij country* lie ignored 
or lejccted incrEdihJc the globular shape of the eniTb 
which Parmenides had promulgated* tie agtcixl with 
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An»ximone« in reganlinf Lh« evtb as UTat, and in the 
expluiutJon of its state of rest. At this point, however, 
ure are met b)^ a diflienhy which has still to be realiiwd 
and explained. According to Aristoik'saccount, Anaxagoras 
omtcelved the earth as closing the centre of Cosmos tike 
a lid and resting, as it «rcri;:;i on an air-ceshion. from which 
the air uodemcath was unable to escape. But, according 
to other equally iruscworthy acoounts, his tiieofy admirttd 
that the stars moved under the earth as well as above it, 
and it is impossible to reconctle these two versions. We 
mufit note, by the way, that in the beginning of time tJic 
Stars moved sideways ruund the eartli, and thus never [tank 
below the horiron. so that the seoond proposition of 
Anaxagoras had not altvays held good in hts theory. He 
would not accept the inclination of the earth's axis as a 
primeval fact, eviilently becauise it railed to satisfy his 
NtTong bias to unirnnnily. So he believed it to have taken 
place at a later date^ by what means we ore not told. It 
was dated after the beginning of organic tife^ doubtless 
because that extraordinary event required a com* 
ptete revision of existing cosmological conditions, and was 
perhaps better compatible with a perraanent S|jring than 
with the changes of the seasons. In other Rspects the 
views of Anaxagoras were chil Jbfa enough, Hia ootiott.s o( 
the srse of the heavenly bodies may be illustrated by his 
gtatemeat that tlic sun was greater than the Pelopon.nt3iix 
lie could suggest no more lottutiate explanaUoR for the 
solstice than that the density of tlie air compelled the sun 
to tuni round. And the moon with Its mtlder heat was 
supposed to be less capable of miBiing tlie dense air, and 
therefore to be obliged to tnm more Irequently. StiU. if 
we may trust the reports, detpite all these blemishes on 
his astronomy, Anaxagoras can point to one important 
achievement He may claim to have been the first to 
liiive elaborated the avrect theory of the phases of the 
moon and of eclipses. In the lasi-tmmed Instance, k must 
be acknowledged that he detracted from his own meritB 
by adding the non-luminous star:* of Anaximenes to the 
shadows of the earth aad moon as the causes of an eclipse. 
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Another p^rt of the doctrine of Aii^ix^goraj h extremely 
instructive for the weaknesses as welt ss the strong pointA 
of the spirit he btoiight to hTs inqiiuies- EIc made an 
attempt to expLain the accumulated clustcts of stars in the 
Milky Way by whidi he dismi^^d them as merely appareni 
and due to the atrong eorntmat in that rt!|;iofl of the sky 
between the light of tiie stars and the shadow of the earth. 
We may suppose him to hiAVc reasoned as follows. The 
daylight prevents its altogether from seeing the stars in the 
aky^ which only become iHsihle in the darkness of nighty 
Additional darkness^ thereTof^ will be accompanied by 
additional visihiiit>\ and the grcateai vteibfe tuimber of 
stars will ttterely nSCord evidence that the darkness in that 
region had been the greatest, j\nd he hjid no other 
cxpLiaatlnn to offer of this maximum of darkness save 
the one menlioEied above^ At the betst llie theory w‘a^ 
at variance with the facts of common observation! It 
illustrates afresh the one-sided deductive bias of the 
mind of Annxagc^ras and his indiffiu’encc to the justiiica- 
tion of hh hypothesesL If his ex|danation were correct^ 
the Milky Way would have to coincide with the ecliptic 
whereas tl b actually fndined to it, and an eclipse of the 
Qiooti wQuId be bcHind to occur whenever it passed over the 
Milky Way, Nevenheiesa we tnuai reoogniac bis mgument 
as exceptionally ingenious^ and must admit that the problem 
he approached was tio idle intelli?ctmil riddle- AnJiXxigoni,s 
was probably a little exorbitant in his demands on the 
symmetry of cosmic j-dicnomeiiiL We have nlrvady had 
occasion to mark this tendencyp which is by no mean a 
suxprising in the author ol die docti'ine of Nous. But tlie 
sage of Cbswmenfe may daim some pr;ttnts of cutitsct wfrh 
the a^ftrotioinef^ of to-tiay* They too arc not content to 
explaiii the Milky Way as ciue to an original irregularity 
in the distribution of cosmic matter. And they likewise 
seek for a mere optical delieiion beliind that huge exception i 
and they find it tit the crowded condition ^vbJeh the stars 
a:ssume in our eyes owing to the presumed lenticular 
shape of the Milky Way system to which the cartJi 
belongs- 
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In the meteorology of Anaxagtiras hu cmnjct cxplsna- 
tlou (jf tbe wlrtil^ ^ due tu diangiKi of lernperaturc and atmo- 
tphcric dirosity ts worthy of mention ; aot) m hiif geography 
we may fiuianoe theaccounE given of tlie rise of (he Nile oa 
the reimlt of the (ttdted 5no«:9 in the mountain a of Ccutml 
Arrlca.^att nceoum which jintitjuity pursu«l with ridfeule. 
but which ii at least partla lly oorrect. A naxogurtia fallowed 
in Afmximandera foossteps with respect to the beginning-, 
of orgenii; life, but he struck; out a path of hia own in hi* 
doctrine that the Brst vegetable gertn* had fallcfl on the 
earth with the rain eut of the nir. whfeh wa* filtcrf with 

seicds of all kindk This (lociriite [i probably to be 
connected with Urn great •ifinificance attached hy tJie sago 
tu the operation of air In organic life. Pionts, for insinnw, 
Iti Jiii» theory were neiiresentcd u brrathing after a fashion. 
Uiough tile statement oauld have rented on no exact obsef- 
vationa, and ho was the fir^t todioaivcrthat fishes breathed 
though tb«ir giih In other reiipecw, too. Anaxagora* did 
not recognise ttny itnpassablc gulf between, the animat and 
the vegetiihle creations. Plants were Jmppuse.! to partidpotc 
at kart in fedio^ of pteasure and pain, the pleasure 
being the aocoinpanimcnt of die gnjwth of tmat. and pain 
of the loss of their Icavea. Simfbrty, tlsotigh no him of the 
doctrine of cvtdutioii was CDuiprtible with hl» theory of 
matter he refused to regard the various orders of the 
jutfma] tcingdom—to transfer hia eepression from unothcr 
context—Sts "hewn uundcr with an iuc&'" It ii diffi^ 
cult to ovetpraire his tendency, which w« have already 
had ooSiistOM to nolico with approval, not needlessly tu 
pile up specific difTcrejices cn one aimthcr, and it saved 
him in tiw iiutancc tori from the mistakes of some later 
thinkers. In [niellectnat endournoent he recogcired only 
dstferenco of degree, and his Nous was Incatcd by him In 
ail animals without cxceptcon, the great and the ftfh'tii 
.h. KBb .ml .h. lo«.wl,l. n. „lh„ di,T™« .‘S 
that of 4uaiitity. 

4 ^ Anaxagoras* ilicory of the setwes need not detain m 
long. VVe should note, hnwever. that it did not admit the 
pnnciple of relativity rxcuft where the facts were quite 
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mr^uivtxaiL In the feeling of tftmpefatufti he was reaiTy to 
allow that, an obj^ such as w;itcr' wHl rnalce a wanuer 
impression on tlic sciiso, the oolijer tJic himiJ thnt trliss 
JL Btit m gcoeraJ it may be Kud thnt he rcgarrfcd the 
evidcn< 5 c of the senses as rraihfuJ, but He 

aifecied to build up oti it a oofnjilcteiy tme ooni^ptEon 
of the outer worlds and ouf luficfs ajre altcady well 
abquamtLHi with the dpctriue of matter which the ssige 
<if ClazomenjE based on that foundattciA, Still, h ftill not 
be out of place to recall featBres once mor^ TEierc 
were two oii^inat premises, the first of which stated that 
''then: is no change of quaJiiics,'^ and the second of winch 
asserted that **objects rcsilly possess the which the 

senses reveal to Frnm these ptreiiiisefi the inevitalilc 
conclusion was dcdui:£d th^t "every «hf!cfejicc of scusibLir 
quDlitifts ia fundamciilai originate and iniilicnable,” There 
<Ss thcrefQfe^ not one ptim^ry rmUterT oc a few ot them, bu! 
absolutely counties primary matters On more precisely 
stated, not'hm^ wha left but the dtsdrHrdim between homo^ 
geneoun aceumufiitioni (hnmoiamerie^) and lietcrogenentu 
mixtures, thus involving the disafiiiearance of that between 
original and derivative forms of matierH Anaxagmas 
had remted to the crude eoncqitron of natirre held by 
primitive man ; he liad abandoaed the doctrine of prioiiiry 
matter which previous phljo^phera had taughct and he had 
even gone back on those early cndcavourt towards the 
siinplifkatioEi of the material world which are found in 
Homer, in the A vesta. oT m thi^ boob of Gcnc^^is. The 
aigumcnbi undertying that doctrine were nevertheless not 
sh^nn. Their Irresistible fortt still overw-hdmed the 
inquirer with a eonvktion of the biterikpendunce of the 
counties ek-mcnti of niatter< so that it mighi almost be 
Aaid that p^Midatea of l^qgaJ cogency stood in ImKou^ 
cilable opposition. The problciii of matter, in » word, had 
been ftrended on (he shallows. It wa^ a from 

which thet^ was but otifi possible outlet. The premises of 
the theory of prLmury maUer had been complGtely rofuted by 
the conclusions derived from tbaro—conclusions thoroughly 
fidse, as wc now know, md mcRKiible in themselves^ as 
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Anuca^oras' Own bcaiteflopararies bad not failtd to per- 
cseivcL But ilic piremise» were not therefore necessarily 
wrong: they might merely have been incomplete, and if 
s»t It would have been enough to supplemeiit them without 
altogether rejecting them. The stiimbling-bleck was 
rolled out of the vray, and the belief in the qualitative 
constancy of matter, which we have learnt to call the 
eccood postulate of matteri could be permanently maul* 
Tamed as soon as oRe condition was rulfUled. TbU 
condition was to recognise a part only of sensuoiia 
qualities as truly objective^ and not their totality. Hie 
new doctrine of cognition came to the rescue of the old 
doctrine of matter A distinction arose between objective 
and subjective, primary and SBCoodary qnalitis of things, 
and this was die great IntellecHml feat which was aiooe 
calculated to reconcile the httherCo irrecondlabte demands, 
and which actually ejected their tecoadUatlon. A fresh tier 
was added—a higher one. though study not the highest—to 
the rising mansion of sere nee, and the name of Lcuetppos 
must always be mcntioried with honour in cotmoedoo with 
this great service to philosophy. The vttssd which had 
grounded on the sands was flouted ouee more through hb 
iiandivi'ork. And Anaxagoras deserves a hardly 1^,^^ 
iHinouruble meed. It was hjs supreme merit, tn our opintoti, 
to huve made visible to the wcJikcst sight tJie necessity of 
diua supplcmonting the thccwy of matter, ibt the imdo- 
viatlng logic of his aigumtmts had not even shrunk from 
absunlitics. 

As often happens, the renown which Anaxagoras 
enjoyed to antiquity was dne as murJt to the defects aa 
to the qualities of hb mind. Hb leaddng was marked 
by B patriofchaJ dc^pnatifnn. His method of thouglii, mtd 
douhtless bis manner os well, were stlif and hard; the doc' 
trines with which he frequently did vioteijcc to the common 
sense of mankind u^erc promulgated with omcular convic' 
HOB, xml we can bonlly doubt that by thta be succeeded in 
exercising, x fasciitating influence Ikr and wide. For hia 
eharuetcristica would have contrasted as sharply as pfssslhle 
with the vague oncettainty uf hb times. It wni an age 
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of mrtttn) suppleness^ when tbouj^ht was as full of 

the ^^iTTms iJ^ Tcepticimi as the air or wat«r Ln the dixtcine 
of AnHXTigi^ras with the ^seedti** of things, f^or can we 
altogether escape the record of a second impresEioD. There 
was bound to be a little curltng of the tips among the con- 
tcjTtponir] cs of Amucagoras when their esteemed teacher 
paraded so intimatjc m acquaintance with all the ^ccie^ 
of the imivti^ as tf he hit perwnally assisted ai tlje 
origin of the world; when he pixjcbutnod the wilctesL 
pamdows—his doctrin- of matter^ for instance —in toueii 
of the caimeAi Lafalbbilitjir' and wheti, wj^h the cDnftdence 
of revelation, lie told stories of other worliJs, worlds wfatch 
repeated in detail the procession of earthly phenomena, 
worlds inhabited by a race of meo who bmlt their bome^ 
steads and ploughed their fields and carried ibsir pit>dijce 
to the markcl^and all this with the rctterAled sssiinmce, 
occurring like the burden of a song, ’^just as it k with us."' 
Ves. It k quite oomprchcjisible that Xetiopbou ^ould have 
been exprfcrsing not merely hk person^ conviction^ hut 
a cniTcat opinion of hk age, when he staled that the 
great philosopher was **a little off his head.** The rimes 
in which he lived were wctbhig wixb sceplidm but be 
^ood apart from it in ail re^pecti: except hk atriuulc of 
disdain towards ilie fwpuLtr tdigion. For the rest, he 
clung to the evidence of seuge$ tt were to m rock, 
reminding us by his unque^ioning faith of the Jeast philo¬ 
sophic of modem followers of natural research - he betrayed 
no tfljtie or unnemanding for dialectic discu-Ssion, aud 
probably neglected if he did not despise the subtle doubts 
and arguments of Zeno; like a greater thinker— 

ever 

Voyaging ifirckugh vtnw^gr *raa of thcy;^hl llono/ 

he pursued bts coucmt witti tile umruspecting temerity of 
a jileep-walker tineonscious of obstacles, undisturbed by 
doubts* and midbtracted by the dJilJculries of the way; 
hb arid teachings were unlllnmined by a ^ark of poetry 
m humour; pmd the solitary author of these apodictlc 
and ventureiiomc doctnnes cannot always have cut tjic 
VOI^ L q 
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liest fiijpn: among the great tncn of His s^c 'wllh thor 
vetsatile'gi&s and their altnmt cxcesaTve ptiability. Many 
p eo ple iMK greatly Emprejsed by bis fine air of calm 
sod bia confident aeUVeslccm; otbew execraicil bis bold¬ 
ness for looking too deeply into the secrets of the gods { 
pthen.'a^stR, and these by no means the least numerous, 
must at leart have regarded him as a little ** wisl«d,'' if 
not as absolutely xmy. To twr thinking. Anaatagoras was 
a man of great dedne^tfe p owet Sr of enreptional inventive¬ 
ness. and with a strongly devetoped senic of caioatioti* 
but tiiese advantage* were oouatcracted by a atriking^want 
of sound intuition, and by a Ritual indilferetice to the 
!> juSU'ficatloo by fact of bis finely wrought hypothcaes 
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Tub modern tr^iv’dlirr who vtsrb Git]gend Ts remrnrfed 4t 
every ^ep of Eni|iettode9k for the beButlftil ptety of the 
ItnUeni foetnid by the ountmuity of thdr civfllTirtion, 
u.ke» no eobni of chronolngica) barrier^ Vligti Es 

to tti» l^tantu^iiih. Sti»tdionu( to the fnhabltants of Cetaniat 
and (he gro4t Arx^imodes to his fellow'oitisens of Syra* 
ctise, so dear Hod so twloved is the mcmoiy of their {>rcat 
feltow-oountryman Empedodes, the philosopher and the 
leader of the people, to the inhabitants of GifgeotL* He 
is wunjhtpped as a democrat by the disciples of Mlirrim 
and Garibaldi, because be ovcrthrcMr the rote of the nobles 
who had oppressed Acragas for three years, and refused 
the royaJ crown for lus own head. This tradition, which 
is credible to iuelf, {s in unison with all that we know of 
the ^rcufiistances of ha life and of the coadirion of his 
native dty. Moreover, similar Mirring «cene.i weie enacted 
about that time in other Siditan comimmitics The lamiiy 
of Cmpedocies was one of the most nristocrabc in ihe 
cotmity, it was at the height of iu wealcli and splendour 
at the date of bia own birth ^eiween 500 anrl 480 B.C. 
In the year 496 R.C. snotltcr Empedocles his grAndfatbtit 
hud taken the pn/c at Oij'inpiu in the ftiur-botse chariot 
race. A i)uarter of a century later, m 47b iLCi, Meto, the 
father of tile phfiQSO|iher, had taken an active and pfmnt' 
cent part among the dtixenr of Acragas in overUutiwiiig the 
tyranny of Thiasidx^ We are, therefore, not Overmuch 

* Agrium I urn, Actiigu, 
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^UfpriMil to Icam llut the ro^d tsi rtjyiJ power stocHl opaj 
for hb high-sptrited *nd lugh-bom aoa Nor fured we 
a$criW it to thir motive of pure love for %h^ people that 
HJOpetiocka rcsij^n^ the ch^mcc of solii^ rule ^ well a5 
b participation in the oligurehie government His d^bion 
may well have been dtie to the force of ahrewd common 
5cnsc. one of the foundcfs of fhetofiCt he was an 
orator as well as a thinker, and he may conecivabty have 
hoped to pby a more distingobhed port onder democratic 
institutions than in the narrow circb of hb peers. Further¬ 
more^ it is DO mean title to fiuue to have refused a crown; 
the croi%‘n that has not been worn Is innocent of blood 
ajiii iiiUiJp but the throne tiiat has arisen from the troubled 
waters of revolution may lightly sirik back into them, 
££D]M:djx:l«i lived in an age of fcjmcnt, when the princely 
dignity iuielf not exempt Grom the chan|^ of popular 
favour. But as a private mM he was safe: at least from 
the vengeful steel of the nspublican fanatic If the wayward 
mob grew tired of his teadefsbip it could drive him Into 
exile, and this would appear to be the fate which MtuaHy 
overtook Kmp^uctesL At the nge of Ihreedcore years he 
succumbed to an ajcddimt in iho PelopotmerscH and died m. 
stranger tn a strange land. AntitpiSty deemed thb end 
unworthy of the wonderful man, jsnd, recording to one fahle^ 
he perished in conscf^uence of a leap into the crater of Mmst 
while another account scnc him straight to bi^ven in a 
cloud of liiiran. 

But the streauons ambition of Htupedocics soared 
higher than all princely thrones. A shining pailace on 
tile bank of “the yellow Acragfb*" might be tempting 
ennuglt, but ihe diiMiiimon over 8cx3;ooo siilijccts bi iiv 
slgnihcuui in eomparisun with tlie mastery exercbed over 
etiuntleis^ souls ho\m<l by no temporal <k local conditions* 
by the sage^ the seef, the mixade^wnrbet* A king is 
inferior lo a god^ and no meaner bo^t did Empedoetes 
make to his elect—“I mm immortal god unto you; 
look on me no more as a mortal^ In purple vesimenE^* 
with a. golden gitdlei with the priesdy laurel bound in 
the long hiiLr that framed hii tuclancholy feature^ and 
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sumiitncicd by the hosts of men and women trho worshipped 
him, Empedocles made his ptvtgrcss tbtonglk itic Sldlton 
land. He was Dcclalmod by thousands and tetis of 
thousands of the {wpuloce, who clung' at his feet and 
implored him to direct them to a prosperoits future, as well 
as to Heal in the present thetr sickness and sores of all 
kinds. Tie claimed the sceptre of the wmds, the key of 
the buttling sunbeams and destructive falls of rain. And 
he could point to example of his might. It was tic who 
Iwd freed the city ofSelinus rrom its deadly pestilence by 
draining its adl; It was he who had bored through a rock 
and opened a road for the north wind to give his native 
city a wholesoDic dimate, flis achievements as an 
engineer were matched by hb achievements or promise 
as a physician. He had wakened from eaialep^ a viciitn 
who had loin thirty days like a dead woman ''without 
pulse ot breath,'* and Gorgias, bis disciple, had seeit Him 
perform magic feats," a piece of evidence which cannot 
fairly be inletpreted as reffrring to hypnotic or other 
cur» due to the power of the imaginatEOD. 

It is difhcult to form a Just estimate of a mind and 
character in which the true gold of genuine merit was 
mixed with a> atrairge an ajioy of tawdry and sliowy 
tinsel It is an excuse, though hardly a justification, to 
recall the peculiarities of the relloiv-counttymen, and 
perhaps rcllow^dthtens, of Empedodes. The inhabitants 
of the Island which proved the cradle of rhetoric, were 
always disposed to ostentation and pretence. The very 
ruins of the temples which crown the bcigbb of Girgenti 
create a disagreeable impressba of ari exaggerated desire 
for effect It is yct more difficult to trace the doctrines of 
our philpioplwr to their fountain-bead, lor they appear, at 
first sight at least, to be deficient in the virtue of strict 
i^nsisteiicy, and have not escaped the reproach of a vicious 
ceUxticUm. 

X. The physician, the hierophant, the orator, the 
politician, the author d" works for the common good, 
whatever tlidr secondar}' tastes, ore united by their prime 
Interest in matt. We shall therefore expect find that 




Eiii(K;docles the philowpher ww m iifiilirppoli:i^rst as irdi 
is » and that hb fjf natpre led 

him to the ix^^igna of pJr5:sioIuEyp cl]tinisi;ry« and physics, 
mther than to those of a 5 trT>P 0 fiiy and inathcmadca. And 
the facts jPHcify our cxpectattofL llie of Acr&|^as ficvcr 
concernefl himsdf witii ihe science of space and nnuibers. 
and he was bnt an inJifTeferit atUEtent of the science of tlie 
stiirsL In biolt^gical rcseajrcbp cm the cuntm^>^ he hitto- 
duced some ffcaJi ootitrlbmions whidi pjtjved by no mcan^t 
unfertile; btU the crowning point of hlft work was attained 
in httt doctrine of iriiittcr. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that EftijM?docl^ takes us at a txHind into tlie heart of 
modem chemistry. We are cDtirronied for the hnn time 
with three fundamental canceptiqnii of that science : the 
as^umptirm of a pluTalltyip and of a lirriited pEuraJi^^ of 
primary dementi [ tlie pnetnisc of combinatloo in which 
^och clcrneDts enter; aiid^ Sndly, the recognition of 
numerous qimiiiicattve difTcrcaces or proporttniuil ^raiimions 
of the said combinaripns. 

It js not lmpiobab]i: b this connectiort tint the 
practioil pb^jiLCriui Ted llie fontsteps of the spi^cuinlive 
chciaL'it Alccmeorirf who preceded EraiJCdocIci by aUiui 
imi( a omtury* has already famillanicd us with the dieory 
that ilincases are c^itJirtcd by the conHlet or diA|mi[iitjtkiri of 
liic betcrogeh'eous elerrumts ccmahied in the animai body. 
It was a dUiUiiie which had taken firm hokl in medical 
cirttes at least and which was Used, according to Polybus^ 
in a i^mssoge quoted dboven’ a^ a chief weajion againat 
mntcriaJ tnonifurti Ihit apart from the attack from this 
quarter^ that doctrine obvlouidy not well suited to give 
Bu account of the phenomena- one can fkiil lo 
perceive that with the progress of the study of nature the 
vague process of ecnerdizaoon waa bound lo defer nuire 
and more to detailed lUvcstigatlon and reseiurdi. The uld 
Ionian phllDSDpliCrs, With tlie honourable exception of 
Anaximeiua, hud acquiesced in on mdeOnitc ** Iransi'drin- 
bun'' uhich icated neither on mtU si&certajned facts nor yet 
on precise reflection ; uni when Its dcTccts Ixiid been expoi^^ 
* IIL. n.Oi. IL 
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fio second aJtcrrmtjvc rtaxalncd but to nefer the plurgllty 
of phenomena to an origimtl plurality of matetiai mib^anct^ 
Anuagota.'i, the older ocmtcmpcrrary and intellectual con¬ 
gener of Empcstlocitfi, nppftu^hed the ne w ta-lc of pldh^%nphy 
m a spirit nf defisuice. He tlirew away the wine with the 
leeaii rejecting at a single atmke all diffcmncea bciwisen 
the dements and the subflancts eferiyed from them, thus 
returning for the nonce to the infancy of human thought. 
But Empedocles took a tess violent method lt> rejecting 
the single dement be dsd not ihmw overboard the whole 
themy of dements. He may have learnt to appreciate 
the value of compt^mise in the school of practical politic 
and this expcricfice may have saved him froin the eirof 
of the rigid this or that ther one printai^'^ dement or 
notirtng but primary dements. The po^ibtem was to actnne 
a plurality of fund^meiital elements^ ami m order to gain 
Ihb end ft sufficient to join together the doctrines 
of Thdes, AMKimenesv and Heraditus \ Of; to isptak moTe 
preciady^ it ™ Mifficicnt to rake a comprohensiv® view 
of the popular system of phyrici which lay at the root of 
the ti;aching of those phlioscrphcfs^ and in acciKdancc 
with its tenets^ to combine the Earth witlt Atr, Ftre, and 
Water. The ^fouf dements'^ vvliich compose and pre¬ 
serve the w^orld, now surviving merely in folklore and 
poetty^ have a long and glorious histoiy, Aristotle 
embodied tiaem [n his theoiy of nature, and his authority 
sped them over the strcaio of the centuries and impressed 
on the doctrine the stamp of unlmptachability* J^cver- 
theless it wa.'^ devoid ffom Ihc start of all intrinsic jnstifi'' 
cation. U obviously resra on the ofodest |Kisatbk confusion* 
for we shall hardly be asked to prove that It reverts ui 
the last instanoe to the distifictfon of the three states of 
*£K^reg3ttlai»—the liuitL and gaseous—and that the 

fourth dcjTienr whidi was added to these firndfimeijral 
states was the mere acceat^ry of a pfoctaa, and was 
aolhing but the phennmimotii so daoling to the senses, 
which accompanies roinbiistion- The fnt:^akc was to 
gard the fundatnental forms of substance as homogeneous 
kinds ami jtj the only funidamefiU! biiids of stibstanot 
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Derpife theiK objccdan% ihe i:nerit of thc^ Jixtrin^ wm 
tncalcuUbl^ The of A doctrifie In the history of 
sdence is EKit alvvnys commensurate: with it$ degree of 
objective trudL A theory may he wholly truCp and yet 
the unprepared!]of humm understanding may make 
it u$clc^ and Eiboitivep whereas a second lliwry, though 
wholly uutme; may render abundant service to the prtsgress 
of knowledge precisely on account of ibac sta^e of inicllecteal 
developmeiiL In the age with which we are dealing, and 
far beyond its eoiifiiie:^; the doctrine of a Single primary 
matter belongs to the iirst-named category of iaeJeH^tual 
theories; In the same era and in those immediately 
succeeding tu U the doctrine of the four elements belong 
to the sefM)d our otcgorici* Wo may make as irmny 
deductions fmtn the truth of the doctrine as wc choose ; 
we may Mplafn tJiat no one of the elements was a genuino 
clement; , that Watery which had the best claim to that 
was a compound combinarion; that Earth and Air« on 
Che contraiyv were each but a single name for ooEintless 
niiiticriai pubstanoea partly simple and portly complex^ each 
respectively in but one of rts phefiomcfuii shupes [ and we 
may dlscrteily over the nonenoqf of tlic ekment of 
Pere: fttllL tbk pseudo-sdenoe was^ as it wcrcp the bud frain 
which the true ilowcr of iscieu.ee was to unfold- A model 
Wios given wJiieh represented the tundaEiieDLil conceptions 
of ch^miHtf}^ and irom whleh a June th£>^ concepiiEnis 
coijld be derivcii If philosophy had waited to Ibnn the 
conceptions of elemenbi and couibittaiipiis till it h4d 
become familiar with real ckmeiits and real combiniUjoas 
of the same, it might have w^ted for ever For the goed 
of the theory of mutter, like that of astmnomy ttselft was 
only to be reached by paths of error.* The reflections 
of Empedocles in thb connection were as correct as their 
application was misleading. He was as reluctant as any 
of hb prolcsoessm to recogniEc an absolute beginning ajid 
end, and* morcovcf, he FUfpassed his prcdeccsisora In liic 
clear grasp which he ablnined of the positive coimtcrpart 
of thftie pegatlons. To himt as to Aoaxagorufl^ f^ich 
* ilk. hOu JV,i I iia, ii5)l 
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apparent bepinijing wgj really *'oiily a each 

app^Jit end a mere separabcin of the mtxtiLre, Bui be 
leaves Anaxagoras behind in hb pcrMiicion and statement 
of the fact th^t titc setislhle rjuallti^ oT a comfjound 
depemd on the maciner in which il h composed. lU^ fir^t 
hint of thLt perception U cantained in a rtmnarfcahly 
^gniJkant simile. To illn^raie the endtess muJtiptfdty nf 
qoalftics which objects offer to our senses, lie rec^led tlie 
prwxss that Is con^ntty ^ worW oti the artistes palette. 
He compared his four primiuy suhfitances with the four 
primary colours u^dd by the urti^ of his from the 

mixed pfoportions of which were dedved the counitesa 
shades and gntdailons of hue. It may be urged that this 
is a mere almili^ and not an explanation, bur it b a sTinllc 
\yh?- rh at least contains some of the elemcntii of an expla- 
nation. It brings one iinpoitajit fact very d^rly to light, 
that A merely quantitative ilifFnereficc in a compound of 
two or mom clemcntj causes a qmlitative djlTctefice in its 
<cfisiblc qualities It is not » mere maiter of inference 
that Emi^oeles was mn^icr of this fact ; it may be 
dtrectlv’ proved by the te^imony of his own writings, For 
with a venturcsoinencsg wiiich leircted on the dctaihi of 
the experiment- he attempted to reduce the qualitative 
differences In the parts of titc human body to quantitative 
efiffertmees of composition. Tfius ticah and blood were 
luppo&c^ to contaiu equal parts of the four etements— 
equal in weight, and not in volume—whereas the bones 
were competed cd ^ Fire to i Earth and Water* It 
cannot h< itbputcd that he was obliged to employ this 
aid to explitnation in the most oomprehcniiw fasluon. 
cihemisc he could nevcf have maintAiiied with such 
emphasis the dependence of sensible quulitbs <m the mode 
of composition as in the simile raenticacil jtisl novv* The 
four deincats in themselves could give but a very smali 
number of possible combinations, vi^. one four* four threca, 
and six twoa_ Hut aJi soon as the principle of proportional 
combtautiDn was admiued the possible number was infinitely 
extended, and the doctcLDC of Empedocles rose to the 
height of its intention, and was able to iLcenunl for a 
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really inexhaustible variety of Aubatoiices. And here 
let ijji t^auatr to remark that m are cotiffaiitcd xvltii one 
of xlit mewl «xrikirig antkjpations of re^tilU of modem 
fclc^ice. ilie chemi^ry of out ceuitrry frtrra Dialton dowit- 
wmSs b domrUMilcd hy the thtsc^ of {iroptirtkHt? or 
etptvalent^. In the realm of oryanie chemUtry in e^pedal 
where the four primary olctnents C* IL 0| N completely 
Justify the comparisEJO with the four primary cofoum 
borrowed fiOtQ anoent pamting^ ita vatuc ta mo^ »if;nifi> 
cani; and in recent times we owe to it the discovery that 
the numhef of atonis iti Albuminoids, for instance, can be 
i*5oimtctl b}' tisidr himdrcdiL 

3 - Empedocles b at one wuh the TDixIcm chemist fo 
bis rcoognitJDft of the changeless condition: of the primur>*^ 
elements jide Jby ride with the rroteon variation of ilteir 
compouinlA* But of all the Intcitneilbic links in this chain 
of thought one alone, m far as we arc aware, was fully 
grasfied by Empededes. namely h the a^nilieanec menliatieJ 
tthwe of tTOporriciid <|nantjti^ in combinution. He ma}^ 
have perceived, but he never dearly expreawd hb knowledge 
or acceptance the secon-1 and more imporLint fact that the 
quail ties of a compound are nlTcKtod by Jta stnicture, by the 
ctinciliiofisof its m fesjjccc to situation and moveitienL 
and that a body which b di^tingmahed (tom another body 
by these conditfons wilt exercise a difTerent iiitluenice on 
other bodies and on Our orgjnft of seme. Yet we fanev 
that Empcdocies must have guessed at this hiel, ebe he 
mu At have been content to forego every explanation iif 
the drcumaiiitice ihal the eiemtuits m their eombirualoti 
*‘traver 2 tc each otheC bo ii«: hfs own words, "and 
ihow a efttferent face/' Aod we miia aameihing else in 
Empcdiidcs^ We took in vain m IhU conneclbn for ihc 
full rccf^fliilon and opprecUtton of the part whidt b 
played by the objective factor fn our Musc-pcTecptioos, 
though he comef mucJ:i nearer to it than any of hb prc«^ 
dece:i^$oT5 except one- The exception is Alcmson, the 
iiideperodent thinker and observer included tn tlws 
gOiean circle, with whom time has dealt a little hardily^ 
Alcmieoti gives u^ the hrst hint of subjective senMble 
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jihcnomcn^. aiKl Empcdodca, 93 may he p^bundanlly testi¬ 
fied followcii in bis footsteps. Alcmienri was ibe first antt 
Empedocitfs wafi the second and there i^-as go {ncermodsary 
triitiher. who represented the interior of the eye as consi-^tidg 
jiimost entirely of Fire and Water Hereon was ha'w^d 
the eompaiisou of the structure of the eye with the mahuig 
of ^ lanteriL Tlxe trariipatent pMes to protect the flaxne 
from the wind which might ^^ctin^ish it correspond in the 
eye to the thin films covering the contents^ of the orbits 
which ate partly of a fiery and parity of a watery natunr. 
Next came the ptindide, probably dedvet) from the 
analogy of the scn£« of touch and resistance* that like ifi 
rccogniKcd by and in accordiAnce therewith the fiery 
parts of the eye were lo roM^iie exlcrriiil fire, and the 
watery pans external water, those iwo elements bcin^ laktn 
03 tiic types of light and darkness. The act of petceynton 
was accomplisbcd ronnws« At the approach of fiery or 
watery ciTluvia from the substances, fiery or i^^tery par- 
ttejes went out to meet LLieni from the fptmehshaped pores 
of the eye, Tire meeting was caured by lire mutual attract 
tion of similar muteriaU. and the perception was brought 
about by the contact of the pmitrlcs enienng the pores 
from without with those quitting them from withui at a 
point outbide the eye, though pre^mably close to its 
surface. Thus sight wras assimilated to touohiH light being 
touched by light and dark by dark, and it dufreiidtrd on 
which of the two elements was less strongly rcpreijcnted, 
and tlrerefore more susceptible of complements tn the 
of the respective kind of animals or ludlviduab whether 
they were better adapted to receive colour^impresslons 
and to see clearly by daylight or by dusk* This vkw 
of the mechanic and the process of the act of sight 
is crude and fancifu! enough. It does not even explain 
what it professes to explain, and counitos queitioiis adsc 
to which it does not preicmJ to give an ais.^wer* Sis II it 
possess^ one Undisputed merit It was an aUempL how* 
ever madequate, to explfiim peroeptinn by iniermidrele 
prpcessdi.* It was an attempt, mofcovicr* w^hich. admUtodf 
- C}*. Uk,lLCh. Ul-fi 
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however relnctiuitl)', the subjective fiictor. Ams completing 
one stage of the journey whose uteimate goal it is to recog- 
niie (hiiE ci!ir seose-petcepu'ons are anything rather than 
the tnere nfEcctions of exterior objective qualities of things. 
Further, this theory of Emptxlocics did not wholly reject 
the principle of relativity. We Jtaw tiiat the increased mass 
of the fiery cf watery matter contained [n drlTerent eyo 
was to explain the dUferences of perception, and we may 
add that the shape and size of the pores were here, as in 
other instances of setmtion, to permit or prevent the entry 
of the ** effluvia." Such diluvia alone as correspoaded with 
the pores wert regarded as perceptible. Thus error once 
more was Jtutilied of its offspring, and this cmineous theory 
smoothed the way for a ttoc insight into the nstunr of 
scRSc-pcrception, The old atumbllDg-block which left the 
human intelligence no choice save betwcott a blind accept* 
ance and an equally blind rejection of the evidence of sense 
receded fiinhoir and further in the distance. That evidence 
was more carefully guarded agamst the objections arising 
fmm individual or temporary clJircfenecs of tmpneisJon, and 
thus the knowledge derived from this sou tee was at once 
restricted to nattawer limit* and mope firmly secured 
within them, 

4 . 1‘jnpednelei display,! in the rest of hi* allied doctrines 
the same merits and defects as itt his physiology of sense, 
'rticy exhibil a common tendency to rodiue the phyacal 
^nd psychical phctiomena of the bumaLn, aninud, and 
vegetable wedds to univemol natural prociesses. The 
barriers between the urgaiUc and morganic. betweea tlte 
conscious and uncooscious, were to be destroyed; butter 
still they were never to be emeted or completed. It was 
at once the strength and m-aknesa of otir philosopher that 
he touked so deeply into the unity of all natural ^iml 
spiritual lift It was his weakness tweause his com- 
pfchensive gencraiitaiiOJts rested rather on a iwgica of 
dUTerenees than on the evidence of likenes in ditTcreitce, 
and beeauae the experiment Is fully a* crude and pre¬ 
mature it* the kindrad attempt of Aitaxagoraa,* The 
* Cp. Qk. iLLh, tv. I I, 
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petcieption thnt im<le the deepest iiTrptessiftti rm the mind 
of Empedoefea was that of the mutual attraction of like 
by like. This doctrine applied equally to the masses 
of homogeneous matter, earth, air, clouda aod sea, as to 
the parallel observattdn, takes from liOcial life and raised 
to the dignity of a pioverb, "like to like" On the other 
hand, the at tract ion depending on the diflerenw of sex was 
but little taken In ajctount, and the natural phenomena 
with which we have been familiarited by the doctrine 
of electricity, and which contradict this principle of 
attraction, were unknown at that time. Thus there 
was nothing to prevent the conatant and general appli¬ 
cation of this soiled universal law. At one time it 
was used to explain the growth of plants; at another the 
origin of the humaq racci and in both cases the fire in 
the Lnterror of the earth was supposed to yearn tovraids 
the external fire, and thus impel to the surface and beyond 
it the various forms of vegetable life and the yet un¬ 
formed human ^'lumps'* consisting of earth and water. 
Another illustratintj may be taken from the phenomenon 
of breath. Respiration was due, acoordittE to the doctrine 
of Empedocles, to the fire in the living o(g:BBiara which 
was impelled by the same force to drive out the air 
contaiocii therein, and thus to bring about expiration, 
A further point to be noticed is that the dwelling-plajcjf 
of the various kinds of animals is debemlined, no leas 
than the rest of their quoUties, by the same fundamental 
principle of ilie predominance of a single element in each. 
Animals full of air seek the air, those full of water ritake 
for the water, and those with a preponderance of earth 
in their ooinjusiiijoa have a natural bias to the earth. 
Tlte pereepiion of Ukc by like ranks as a imri-ersal rule 
applicable not merely to the region of sense-pereeption, 
as we have already «cn, but to the realm of thought 
itself. In the lliwry of sight which we have just 
examined we «aw that like required to be completed 
by like, and the same principle was taken to govern all 
maouestatioruf of desire, such as lltnl of hungeti for 
instance, and to account no less foe the sensation of 
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ple^nijfte in thft aati^rctctfon of desfre than for that of 
pain in ita non^satiafaction. Such doctrines of onn^ 
wao on«-sided and pactly fanctfuL but we cannot escape 
the hnpresaton of giandear which they cieate, recalling 
to our tnemory the breadth of the Hcraclllcan fihil(»n|ijiy. 
Still, there is something rcffcsbing in the oocashirta] 
mternqitjon of these mOJiDlonous duddatoty endeaimurs 
by a gcimlae observation of natnne* however Unperfectly 
it may have been ap|iJied. We come aicnm an obser* 
vatlnn of this Icind* oCi to spealc more correctly^ across a 
tnith ascertained by experitnenh in the aocount of tlie 
breathing, or exhalation, which taiccs place through the skin. 
Hmpcdodcs employed in this connection a very apt 
iiluiitniitbtt. He took the dse of a botiJe held mouth 
downwards fn a basin of water with a linger clusely 
pressed against the opening, and temarkej that even 
after the removal of the finger the bottJc would jint fill 
with water, ihough in other ctrcuntstanccs it would be 
flooded forthwith i and he was quite clear on the point 
that it was the air which had been prevented from 
escaping from the bottle that kept the water frani enter¬ 
ing. In the same way, so he argued, external air could 
only enies' the body when the blood had receded from 
the surface and hod welled back to the inner ongans. 
Tlie regular ooiLstcution of this tidal process tf the fatood 
accounted acxortJing to his doctrine, for the exhalation 
thruugh the pores of the rkin. We sec that Binpeducles 
ascribed very considerable inflacnGe 10 tliia pretended 
univenal law of the attraction of like by like. At the 
same time he cotild not possibly have regarded it as 
the only nqgolating principle. He must have sought 
sortie explamtitni of the origin and sclf-prefcCfvalion of 
organic beings^ each of which he perceived to contain 
more than one oi the ibur elcmcats or aJJ the four at 
OBce Hence he canceived, in the tendency' of like to 
srqiarate from like and of unlike to eoaibine with unllfco, a 
second principle precisely «mtnu>* to Ute first to check 
and control its operations. ITie exisHilg onJer of things 
repreaented a kind of cotnpftimise beUccji the two 
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nntuni) cuuses^ The origkk of each individual wai due 
m the opcniiicfn of ihc ^eo^ad tendency; its noun^hnicrtt 
es{icci(dty in the Empedocleaii sense which wc notked jusi 
now, and its dissolution of earth to earth, air to air, and bu 
forth, wete due unirihtakably to the first At this point 
we miM. revert for a mornenE to tilt teaching of Atiaxiiimrider 
and AnaxagoTiija about the (liffhfentmtiDii of itiatter and 
the sep^uration of the demenU. Those pbiiosophcTB had 
rsuight that such processes were not prunevul, J:]ut Uiat they 
were preceded in time by a condition of coraplcte hneno- 
gendtyof matter in whi^ the Individual mthstauces were 
cither not ycl dtfl'crcnitatt^d or were ihtirougbly mixed mid 
combined, ^^ow, by adopting tln^ bcliefi whether at the 
hands of his prcdeccssirs tsr by bis own investigations, 
Empedocles reached a point Ifi time at which one of the 
two fundamental teudencies in nU rmtuml life would 
have reigned in solitary splendour. Hiat was the time 
when the attfaction of Ultc by litc was etnirdy our- 
weighed by the rival principle of the attraction cf unlikes. 
Having rcncked Oiat p^^int^ the symmetry of thought 
would have pcndeied ft practically necessary to provide a 
similar perldl of solitary reign for the first amj more 
powerful prindptc* Finally* EmtietlodeSt following in the 
footsteps of A^na^tmander^ Heraditus, and at Least a 
proportiim of the Pythagoreans,’ and rtfgarding all 
phenomena as cyclical in chyraeter^ would not have con- 
side red the succession of these two epochs of the world 
aA having taken place once for all* but as a constantly 
mteuning alternation of such pefiodsi Tlwa. in fact, 
bis teaching, ami he sdt^CEed as Its vehicles a couple 
of forces^ working In consecutive epochs of ternpOTUQ^ 
Buperlority. These powers dominated matter imdcr 
the Hitraes of ** Fricnddiip"" and ** Disoont** It was the 
part of iJje first to combine and unite substances 
of dhTerciit naturoK whereas Din^rd, as soon as Its 
turn arrived, broke iliose botids of niibn and left die 
ekmenis free to obey their natural tendency of like to 
Like. It wa* not sup^Kn^d that each of the iwq powers 
* h\L h Ch, V- i -u 
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vitntiuiiUicti the other suJikn)^' or at one btmr. The 
iifcady conflict Mrent on durirrg each of the SDCcessivn 
periods, and one by one they obtained the eoastery, till 
the weaker is each instance was gradually supplanted, and 
then devnfed itself again to recuperative cfTorts wilii a view 
to tr^ craing the victory. Thtis Empedocles distinguiahttl in 
the ebb BRii flow of this movement between two eras ol 
rise and decay, first, Uie triumph of Friendship and the 
enduing growth of Discord i nc*L the triumph of Discord and 
the growth of Friendship, We have tried to give a correct 
account of the nature of this conception, but there is 
atiil one feature which cail^ for further remark. There 
Is ‘someth irtg cininimtly charnel eristic of the deep insight 
Into nature which distinguished Empedocles in the 
gradual method of tramtition by which he conceived 
the aupremac)- to pass From one power to the other. 
It man i rests his incrodialnus attitude towards sudden 
and imtncdlate changes and his. view of their continuity 
as a fundamental law of the universe. T.Tking the 
successive periods as the senith and the nailtr, then the 
first, when Friendship is at its height will correspond to 
a condition of things which wc may oompoto with the 
primeval ■* cotifusion ^ of Aruucagoraa and Its analogue in 
Anmrimandcn An Itwncnic uphcre contains the elements, 
which are molten and mingled In indiscriminate chaos. 
Tile annith of Discord presents u-c with ejuitt; a contrary 
picture. The four fund amen td t>'pes of matter will be 
almost completely suiidereii fmrn one another, and wilt be 
gathered seponttoly in a cottglomenite moss before our 
eyei But Uic attention of Empedoclca was chielly 
directed, to Ibc pnohlem of oigamc life, and ihia can 
neither begin nor prosper at om: or the other oilminating 
point of the saccesaivc pwiods. For each DEgaiiism Is 
composed of seveml dements combined with one another 
In varying proportion a. Such clcmciits exist, in the 
external world from which tlie organism derive.i its 
nourishment, in a state of at least partial separation— 
tsi ratliet easily separublt?—but at the same time they itiiut 
be capable of cumblnrng with one another. At neither 
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t>f ttie two culrtiinatitjg pfliots are both eonditiona jpfeaeni 
at once; the Arst ts warning when Fnendsliip has the 
upfjcf hand, and the second in the reign isf Discord, 
lliey arc never found in conjunction except in the twc» 
transitional stages uhJeh divide the extremes of cosmic 
evotuiton. Thus orgaiuc life can cmiy onginate and 
Anurtsh at the two local jKiinU where Lhe streams of 
tendency cross each other; and as stsan as one or othcf 
of the upward movements readies iu goal or ecnflh, oiganic 
life will always be annihilotetL 

5. We have now briefly to advert to the details of the 
tSmpedacIcan cosmology. Neither by its virtues nor bj' 
its faults ha!i its influciicic been considerable, and our in- 
formaLion in this respect is, moreover, defective. We can 
but suggest a coujcctuntl ansra'cr to (he question whether 
our philosopher nqjartted the earth as round Of cytindrical in 
shape. He agreed with AnaxagDi-as in supposing that the 
quality of order or “costnns " had hitherto been pequired 
by a part only of primeval matter. At the pertod when 
friendship was at its icnttb, the eotnmtuihm and com- 
minglcment of the elemenb> lent it the shape of a 
motionless ball which Was invested with the atlrthutes of 
personality uiitl bliss tindtir the (tame of Sphairoi 
Material separation began, accanling to a ver« of Empe¬ 
docles, with a severance of "the heavy" and "the light," 
and it is legitimate to conjecture that the niechauical; 
aguut w^ai j kioii of whirlwind which collected the heavier 
matter, ecuisiding of mixed earth and water, iu the central 
spot which is now out own place of habitation. One point 
remains obscure, iwe unahle to identify the original 
motive in this ptoccss, which raade it possible for ‘‘all 
the limbs d" the god to move in turn," Fire firsh and 
A portion of the air. es«pod upwania The air was 

supposed to have been fasieneil to the ei>*slalUnc vault of 
heaven under the influenco of hre, and to have acquired a 
kind of glare, The remaining central mass (toon came to 
a atandstltl, but the regiems round the earth continued 
their rotatory movomaiit, and their pressure sqttceced the 
wait* trtit of Lbc quiescent mass. Meantime the heavenlj, 
you L ^ 
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UTt drew th& air that still rernained for some imknDwn 
reason in this flca or of the eortli hy the procc=i:i 

of eviporatiocL The prohlem siig:gcAts iutlf why dm anh 
uhmiltl have stood stili* aitd ^vhy it should not have sunk 
downwArds and Empedodcs mot lib quodonm by an 
lUguoient from anailogy which, if It faibd to do aiiyUtifig 
else, would at least exdte ouf ttdinlfatira for the vivJd and 
mobllr gettius by which he uoite^d tJic most discrepant 
coneeptioniv WhtlE he was pxiping about to expljiiEo the 
apparent qiiiescctice of the eaTth* be remembered by a 
happy inspioxtiDn 4 trick as fiimilUr in the fairs of 
antiquity as in those of this day. Sfrvoral goblets are 
filled with water or with some other fiuld* and arc then 
tied to a hoop with theb open mouths pointmg inwardi 
The hoop is then sec in swift fotnttati, and Uic e^ence of 
the trick in that the water docs not tacape. Ehnpedodes 
3 citcd on this mountebank'^ exploit for the i^lution of bi^ 
pioblctn* Set the goblets revolving quickly^ mid their 
contents wlU nnt escape ? set the firmament revolving 
quicklyi and the earth at Its centre will no! stipi Empe¬ 
docles was content witii this analugyi though It provokes 
a imile to-day and b tutrdfy intelligible at first aighL We 
know that the fluid is cmistiintiy impelled to the bottom 
of the goblet, and its acteaipt» lo (!r5ca|>c are counteracted 
by ccnlctftigai fonx. But that force could never have been 
brought into play if the fluid itself tuul not been Eimde to 
mtate Ec^cthef with the goblet tliat contained it, and we 
ask wtdi surprCsc how any one could have come to 
compare tins relative quiescence of the fluid wjth iht 
presumpiJvt^ absciluto qufescenec of the ejrtfu Bui Em- 
pedodiK was not In possession of that causal insight 
Iti liotb e^ses be reganded llie smaller forre and velocity 
of the downward Lendeacy as overcome by the “ quicker 
rotatory movement Hmpetlodesv we mnn remembar^ was 
a wann-blocdcd SEdltan, whose bnlllant intellect was dis- 
tingtiisbed by breadth rather than by dqith of thought. 
He had a kceti sictmt for analcigiesi and the mistake he 
made in this Instance i/fus chauacteristic of his hasty coo- 
elusion^ He explained the sltcniarEOti of day and night 
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by the revolutttiD of ihe fimiiunetit which coiuiUted ta 
his theory of two hemtsphctcs, the one light tmd the 
other dark. Furtlierroore, the suo was not oonceived aa 
shining by tts own Light, btit as a kind of glaas-lLke body 
absorblctg and reflecting the Light of ether. In this 
doctrine Empedocles may have given a lead to the 
younger Pythagoreans. * He agreed with Anaxagoras in 
supposing that the light of the moon was borrowed from 
the sun, and, further, in his correct explanatioQ of the 
eclipses of the two luminaries. He agreed with AJemteon 
In dUtinguishing between the fixed stars, literally fixed in 
heaven, and the freely moving planets. At this point, 
hewever, we may leave his meteorological spcCulationL 
Thc>’ were partly correct and generaliy ingenious, but we 
may return njore profitably to his tfacojiu about oiganic 
life and its origitL 

6 . Two modes were suggested for the begitmbigs of 
organic being. On the one which rests on the progress 
of the separation of the elements our informaltun is In- 
oom()]cU;; we have already made acquaintance with the 
shapeless lumps from whkh mankind was later to be 
formed, and which constitute the sole reference to this 
aspect of the question. When wc come to the gradual 
and continuous perfection of the forms of animal and 
vegetable life under the sign of " Friendshipt.*' our autlmrlty 
is fuller. The vegetable world was supposed to have 
preceded the animal, and to have belonged to a peried 
anterior to the present inclination of the axis of the earth 
—a detail which once mme reminds us of Anaxagoras. 
The belief that the less perfect preceded the more perfect 
is the guiding thought of his zoogony, which, fandful as It 
was, was yet not wholly devoid of scientific slgnificanee. 
First of all, single limbs were supposed to have sprung 
from the earth—"heads,*' for instance, ** without neck and 
trunk," "arms without shoulders," and "ej'es without a 
facei" Some of these fragmentary cr e atm e s were bound 
together by Friendship, others were driven to and fru in a 
solitary oonditiem, unable to dfect a landing and. gum a 
■ Cp. Bk. L Ol IV. i i. 
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focOiold on the ^shore of life.** Whenever such com- 
binations took |3Taoe, all kinds of monsters ^ould be created 
"doiibk-hcaiicd and dpoble-breastcd bcid^Hp" “human 
formis with heads of bulls,” ** bodies of bulls witli human 
bcail-iv” Hfid ^ fortlw Bicse groie^ttc tlisapj>eared 

^ <)mckly ajt the original deparate Hmbi^ and only such 
coinbfnations eithibited an inner fiarmony evinced 

themselves as fit for life, maintained a pcrnianent place, 
and finally multiplied by pfocreatioit. It ii imposdble not 
to be reminded bere of the Darwinian mimval of the fittest 
There \m nothing to prevent and everything to favour the 
belief that we ate confronted with an attempt, m crude as 
it could be, but yet not entirely unworthy of respect to 
explain in r natural way the problem of design In Uic 
oigimic world, Empedocles used die proccssetsof vegetable 
and animal life as the favourite playground of bis gem'its 
for rw^rch. Gleams of IfisptratloD are crossed by glimpses 
of childldi impettincnce In which the philosopher fondly 
exjica^ to mb nature of her veil before he hitfl leamt the 
A U C of renunciatioa Among the Insplrcit utterances 
we may quote the paying that '^hair and foLbge and the 
thick plumage of birds are one." It is a thought w^hith 
makes Emijcdoclcs a predecessor of Goethe in the realm 
of comparative morphcirlogyi and though its author hardly 
used it it was yet a fresh contribution towards the theory 
of descent The child in Empedoctea must answer for the 
laiitastie attempis lo explain the deepest oeertts of pra- 
CfvaUoB—the brrth of in^e or fcm<de OfFsptifig^ their 
naembloncc to the father or the mother, the pmduetiem 
of twins or triplets, the ^ocks ^istained by ptegnartl 
women and ihclr supposed relation to blrthm^k^ the 
origin of moiistTO^tiixx ami the sterility of mules. LuAn 
fandful was his oxiceptioii erf sleep os a iiartiah ami of 
death a totuh chiLUng of Hie bloocL 

We liave already directed attention to the links by 
which the Emi^iiodean Ihcocy of mituer is do^ly unked 
with hifl theory of cogtiitton. We have made acquaintance 
with hii maxim that like I? recognlired by like; "earth by 
eaiib, w'iiier by water, divine ethLT by ether, deatnictive 
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Tirt ixy firci" md thu conjectui^ lay really to hand that 
Empittlciclcsa r^artled matt4.*r ttBcIf as oidowt^ with <on* 
MZfDullness, amt that be dri^w no striet diatinctinn between 
the animate ami tiie institmaic worlila Tlie eon^cetuie is 
just! Bed by the faett. Empetfodes did not m^iy fajltiw 
Anoxagnms in a. 4 (x[bing aen$ibijjty to plants^ but he 
taufjht thEit. without cxccptiofn, “e¥erything' po^^esses the 
potrer of thought and a shsTe in undersUmding.'* Attempts 
h 3 .v€ been mnde to divide Empedocles from bis prede- 
cc^fOr% the Hyloioists. and even to repi«ent him as 
opposed to them tn priDeiplc% on accntiut of hts docttiue 
of the two immatertal forces causirig the succr^ssion 4>r 
universal pcrUxls^ Tliiat doctrine; it must be admitted, 
introduced a diialistic germ in his system, but it never 
look woi nof mado any growth, and we are now in a 
position to *ce how completely erroficous these attempts 
were* For beside the two alternately ruling powchk 
and iTiipcriqrr to them, thcar was, Ctlf readers are 
Hw-rire^ a single ncitnrsl force of truly universal sway 
inhcfrnt to matter itself—the aitfuction of like to 
like. Next, there ss the extriordinnry power of thought 
which he ascribed to matter, and the universal extciif^^on 
of the ffiincihiAe of consciousness. The <!octrine of Em- 
pedi'des miglit be called Myloi^oijirti in £vtv/rrx. It gave 
to niiitter nut merely lifer but a ioui Anti there ts a 
second ptant to be uieutiuned in oontFmvcutjon of the view 
that Empcrdoclc? regarded matter aa sometblng dreary 
and dead, responsive to oiuside iinpuUe^ abne, but not as 
the seat of motion tn itself. If ihisi had been his opinion 
by no conceivable right could he have given to hii four 
elements the itamcs of god^ and of gods, morcijver, who, 
like Hcfii and Zeus, oociipicd the highest places In the 
fjfeek Pantheon. It has been urged that this vr;^ nothing 
bm a |K>ctJc licence without any serious meanings But we 
are not convinced by that aFgumenb The author of a new 
theory, in our opinion, is commonly fuliy aware of ihe 
mnoiraifon he is making, and of ccntm:$t u^th older 
doctrfttci; be tends rather to emphasisce those featmes 
than to weaken imd destroy their force by dothing tliem 
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in antiquated fottna. Further, It may noticed that 
Aristotle at twlc choie names as s^ifyfng some- 
thing more than mei^ rlietodcal dcvfcesp He eicprcssty 
-ftates of the Emiiecloclean demenU that " the:fic, too, ate 
gods to him.*^ Ilut without enumentting these more: or 
less feamdaiy arguments, we need but refer lo the verse 
lipiotol above, in ^hieh the problem whether Its author was 
rir was not a champftm of the theory gf tinivei^l anima¬ 
tion is decided once and for alL And if any shadow of 
doubt should ycE remain, it wiH be allayed by the folJowirTg 
considemtjon. We reraember that the recurring triumph 
of " Friendship * which united the aggrtsgaie of mattur to 
indivisible unity raised it each time to the highest d[vinc 
licidioUfs under the name of Sphairns i and we are unablje 
to bdlcve that ihe mere fact of oombhuitibn could have 
endowed with oonsdousnesa, hlled with force, imd e^mUed 
to divine bh^ snbsliinees which in their separate condition 
weru de^dt powerles&i inert, and resjxmAivc merely to 
tmpulseis from wiihiivit And our belief b the teas con¬ 
strained since Ihe Sicilbn philosopher was here a 
strict tegidan, and inaintained hb fundamental theoiy 
in its nliifliate consequencesL Thus^ though he would doubt¬ 
less have been inclined to ascribe eveiy kind of cognitioQ 
to this **111081 blessed godt*‘ yet the divinHy was foimd 
tvatidng in one respect He lacked the knowledge of 
“* Discord^" inasinnch as Discord was foreign to tlie pious 
peace of his universe. For not merely was e^ch element 
perceived and recognbed by that same element but 
** Friendship " was ccoognixed '"^hy Frteadship/' and 
Discord by horrid DtscortL" 

7. We have euiegued Empedocles 011 account of his 
consistency^ but wiien come to his psychological 
teaching it would seem that our pmbe mturt be recalled, 
tt waa duali^ic in character It comprised on tlie one ^.ide 
what Is praetkany hi> physics of the sauL Turning to 
this first we tMre that he reduced the i^sychii^ to the 
material without exceiitiiirt and without intcrrcntitHk He 
did sot even postulate tin intermediate soul-substance^ 
UL.i he bused oil dUTerences of psychical properties and 
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functJOTUF nn ccoreipondin^ niiittu-T»i difTerences, as wdl in 
the specica of beings as in individual beinga, and in the 
van'ing states of the Individual—' 

** E'rt HI ihit u hand, K Tnnn 'mrnrnltotb In wL\:lri,m; * 

and— 

•* Evtf u men da ehntt£«, ihenc coninth in contninl luceeifiati 

ffne thnii^t nfler nnMhi?." 

I* very prcrcrentiai endowment was traced try Etnpe- 
iloclcs tf> the wealth of muterrai coimpositJcm and the 
success of the admixture. Thus he ex pin inert the 
stiperionty of organic beings to tlw inorgHUic cTCDtron 
containing but a few etements or one oniy. Thui, too, 
he esplaracti the siipmoniy of indtrijimi gifts, such as 
the prc'eminent tongue of the orator and the maater-hamd 
of the sculptor. And hence, further, he derived the adapbi- 
tion of the blood, ns that part of the body in M hicb the 
combination was movt GOtnpletei to Ire the agent of the 
highest ftlnclioriB of llte 4i>ut. Empedocles conceived 
the bluorl welling forth from Its ^ufte in a pure and un¬ 
troubled stream as dis^jlaying the four dements in their 
most cnuable proportions And in this belief he wrote 
that "the blood of the heart b thought'^ 

The other dde of the dualism we have mentioned is 
found if the expression Imt fjcmuMihie, in the Etnpedodean 
theology of the soul. Every soul is, a “demon" which 
has been thru;^ out of its heavenly home to “the 
un amiable fielda," "the joy less place," the valley of 
lamentation. Them it assumes the most divtp-e shapes. 
Empedocles himself claiined to have passed lit rough the 
metamorphtHiOs of a boy, a girl, a bush, a bird, and a flsb 
The soul is bound to that habitation by its native guilt, 
nspociaiiy of blood shed Or perjury, and the "vagrant fugitive'' 
cannot return to its original home, if at all till after the 
lapse of 3bjCOO ^ai, or i^OOO years. VVe have Blready 
cnade acquaintance with this tloctrine^ It is a reproduetlrin 
of the Orp]iic-f*ythagijiuan psycbnlogy depictet! in glowing 
colours and adanwd with all tlw cnagk of an m^pired and 
fervid eloijuence; and, appropriately oiougit, wi: find 
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iunpiedocljifl extending: a mned of eulog 7 and hcmoirr to 
the '' mighty mmd" of F>llia^or;is. He cfcscribes in 
moving vci^ the fatal mIntake# to which orthodoxy itself 
may impel ihctse who am uninitiated in mctempsychosLiL 
There WBJ the blinded father, (ot example, who rain 
to oiTer 3 m acceptable sacrifice 10 the gotl^ and slew 
kmwittingly the son of hh own loifu, thut prqparing a 
fatal meal for himnelf with the very words of prayer on 
bi^ lip^ SirniUrly, sotu devmired their mother, and not 
till too btc did the guUly appt:a] to Desth. who might 
have them from the excGution of their horrible 

misLlced, The road gf purification was a long roaiJb and 
its Steps were marked by ecntriTies; nor conld ^nful men 
regain thetr tost divinity till they had dimbed the Topmost 
rungs of the ladder of earthly existence as seers cr poct^ 
gj phyBicinm or princes. Side by side with the process 
of moral pcrfbctinn went a series of outward ceretuonics, 
initiations^ and libationi, lo which Empedocles devoted 
SMI entire poem which was eatied the book of ‘^Parifka- 
tiorts.^' lt» remnants combine with the fragments of bb 
three booka On Nature'' lo form hi« literary bequest 
Herct then, we have the two pans of the Jimpedoclean 
psychology, and it may rejusonably be asked how two 
such difTerent doctrines, which practically exclude each 
other, ccpuld have found a coinmon resting-place in one 
mind. It is little or no CKplanation to utter the word 
EcIocticLsfiu We have «ceo that, apparently^ at lea^t « 
great gulf wa# fixed between tltc spiritualistic doctrine on 
the one iiide and Ihe materialiitk: on the otJter, and 
if this gulf really cxtsled there arc but two eondunlons we 
can draw^ Either the phikniophct hfm.wilf must have heeit 
lacking in reason and jmlgment or he must have eouiited 
on finding those defects m hk reatieri, to whom he 
ofFered this G«?niradIctory dtmlkm as the expression of 
his serious conviction^ Hut in point of fact there 19 no 
nct!d for any such desperate rwort* The apparent con* 
tradSetton was partly jion-cxisrent and w^os partly by ijo 
means Limited to Empedocles His ''ftoui-demon*” like 
the " soul *" or p&jThn of most of his predecessors, w^aj not 
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ihe ircliictc of psyebtc^i qtialitLfi^ clcnming an ]nt]iirii:liia1 or 
a. kint] of bdny^* lo proof of tliis we ouy quote kls o^ d 
cxprc*£s Jtxilcmimts In the pas^age^ Uiat refer to b~\A 
previoiis cxbtcnoe; for the btudi^ tlic bii^ or Uie 
which he claimed to have bceOn obvious!y bore no remotest, 
rcsomidunec to the richly do^'cred brnnaa personality 
which he felt bimsfilf at the time. U wa^ the aamt? 
with the popular belief which the Homeric pGcma had 
iiini^-idy embodied. The psyche of Hcnner played pre- 
d^ly the same idle pint io the cxi&tenoe of man on 
earth as the '^sottl-demon'' in Empedodcs« The fiict 
may arouse our surprise, but It is be>'mid dtipme- P$ychc'^ 
sole rauen ^ifrr would appear to be her separation from 
the body at death and her survival tn the underworld 
Mot a sm^lc instance can be quoted In w-hich ihc 
appears as the a^ent of htiman thoujiht, wilf or emotiofL 
We may go further thun this^ Those functions^ ^ far 
frtirn being performed by tlie Homeric psyche^ actiudly 
belong^ to a being of quite s. liifFensnt formation—to 
a perishable being whidi dissolved let air at the death 
of animals and mcru To that extent it is even Icrgiti- 
mate to speak of a twcnsoul theory in Homer^ and 
tins second mortal soul went by the name, of Thymoi. 
l‘hc won! IS idcncfcal with the Latin /itfiiMi* or smoke, 
with the Sanskrit dAutri^, the Old Slavonic and so 

forth. We wen? IguorMit of the nature of this smoke-smil 
till it was illustrated by a remark of Alfred von Krcmefn 
who In the courier of his tnquiric:s into Oriental pfflples 
pind dvjlirations> stated that "the steam ascending from 
the warm and frcsbly-shcd hlood/' was regarded as the 
pHychte sqrent. Uve sme^ke^ut ts older in origin than 
the exclusively Greek piyxh^ Its antiquity is proved 
by ihc existence o( the word with, partially the same 
meaning in the allied langUBgcs^ and truces cf its original 
signiheation still Unger in some isobted rcfirrences In 
Horner* ^ when^ in awaktng from unconscioumess, Thymos^ 
wJio was nearly scattered, is collected in the breast or 
diaphragiiL Thus when tho breath-soul came in the 
* Cii. RSl I- Ot. V* I 4 t 44 > 
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tile ground wa? ftJroaiJy occupied the smobe-wut M 
biooibijirHib iind tbc Utcr comer bad to be content wtt!i a 
piore modett thoiiRh nobler part The aituatfoii fetnaiaed 
unchanged for taany centuries. The poet riDtiar, fbi 
tasennee; wrote that *'Psyche, who alone Is dcsccaded from 
the gods, alumliets as long as the Jimbs are in tnotlon,” 
and the popular reilgioo agreed «dth him in ajichbing no 
activity to Psyche except in dreamji It was cot Uli 
science began to extend itMdf to the phenomena of the 
soul that the did process of thought, dating from centuries 
before, was repeated afn^, Tbynios bad long since lost Its 
original meantag, and was therefore altogether Inadequate 
to the demand for a matenal pnnclpte of eicptiuiatiLHi ^ 
90 that Empedodcs, in placing the scat of psjrehic activity 
in the blood of the heart may lje said to have in vented 
the blixid-souS for tiie second time tti its history. And 
if be still retained a belief in the immottui soul, he wa.i 
not, tlierefort^ more incussisLcnt than the poets of the 
Homeric age; or even than his Immediate predecessor 
Parmenides. For Parmenides loo reduced to material 
causes not merely die morel qualities, but the temporary' 
psychic Stales of men.' MorcovEt; he aKribct) a partial 
perception of darkness and cold and silence even to dead 
human htnilia, and In his ibeory pq beings whatsoever, 
not even the objects that at no stage of Cicir existence 
were connected with a psyche, were without some kind 
ol pereeYition, Nevertheless, his doctriue did not exclude 
s beiiof in the soul and its immortidity. Under Orphic 
influence, no doubt, he represcnicd the scats os descending 
into Hades, and as reaBcctiding thence to the upper world. 
PbiJoLuia, a. younger Pythagorean, proved hlmsslf in this 
rexpect on apt faliowcr oi Parmenides, The elder master 
had derived the "mind of man** from the compodtlon 
and elamental mixture of his boilUy partsv and Philolwis 
called the .-mul iticif a “mixture and harmony" of such 
parts, though this tn no wiac prevented him from 
assuming the existence of a suhstaatiaJ soul, and from 
bcUevujg, in accarilotiDt with the teaching of "old divines 
* Cp, Dk. IL Cli. 11,/a. 
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and soptltaJiycrS." that it was exiled to the boiy as the 
pcnaiiv vf guilt. 

And tbi» is the CDiiiiltision of ihs n-ltole matter Th^- 
beii«r in jn Immortal pitydic might very well have been 
wriibt but Ectii«doc]es was no more inclinrf to 
reject li than wm the rcpre^entadvcs of the puiHilar reltgicnt 
or hii p]ub»:iphje3l forebears and contempcifarteu. In 
other word^ Jic was liable to ibc same religious as welJ 
^dciitific motives as was the rest of the worlcL VVe Tic 5 (t 
come to the question of his sdf-contradjction. He 
the fate cf the soul dependent on the acts of the men 
whose bodies it temporarily inhabited: at the same time 
he reduced the medt^ disjiosition of iboi^e men—the sottree 
of tiieir conduct, that ii to say—to the material composEtlon 
of their bodies Simih is the charge, and it ts admittedly 
proveiL But he shares the responaibiUty for the coolnidic* 
cion, not merely with the Orpbics, wlu&se psyche certainly 
meant notbiug more thfin that of u Findar or a Fannenide^ 
but its germ can dearly be traced back to the Homeric 
poems themselves. For even there the coiitredictinn h 
glaring. Some souls at least, such as those of Tityus, 
Tantalus, and Sisyphus^ are paying, in the eleventh book 
of the Odyssey, the penalty for crimes which the Lmmartal 
souls cannot be held to have committed, according lo the 
doctrine prevailing in the totality of the poems even down 
to their latest additionsL The history of religion in nil ages 
Is rile with similar anomalies^ VVe need hardly refer to the 
ODJifljCt between predestinaticii and rctribtitJon in the code- 
aiastical canons of medhevaiism, or to the BuddtiArie doc¬ 
trine. so completely parallel to the Orphic, of the retributive 
teincamatian of the dead, who were at the same time denied 
the possession of a ^bsuntiaJ soul. It b diJlicutt^ if not 
irapos^ble. to explain away thb cotitradiction from tbc 
ceniial tenets of ibc widest-spread of aU religions; and 
the ^Questions of King MilEnda/^ with thelf cxtraoidinoiy 
enijowment of ingenlouB subtlety, nre aufucient testimony 
to tisat facL Tlie spirit of science was as strong in Erupts 
doeles as the sway of religious emotmn, so ihj^t both con^ 
flicting tendencies were intensified In his m^tan4:e. That 
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wm Ihe ckiractciistjc of Emf^ocles^ anJ ii him 

with a grati^&i^Lc tndL tlc^ ap(Mtara m; cmc aJiEii Ihtr ^mr 
time 33 an orthodox nitnalicr of th^ OtpMc commuijity. 
filled virith faiUi, and && an ebjampion of 

^Jentific nauiral fcseaidi, it* the heir of vcnemblo tn)^ia 
liid prk^ and as the ijn mediate precufsof of the atotnk 
phy7iiei>t& Tins duality may have inimuptcd die con- 
il^tency and unirorrtttty of bis system, so rigidly maintained 
wp lo a oertam iioint, hut it aHbrds a shining te^fmofiy to 
the unive^Uty of his sycnpalhita and to the wealth of his 
natuml cndoa'cnenta. 

S. CtiritHuly enmjghi in the theologj* of Empedocles^ 
where it would seem most iikely tiint hh dualism would 
have displayed it^lL tlfere is scarcely a traDeof it to be found. 
Here he succeeded In weTdiitg the two halves of his system of 
thought in a practically imdjiitnri>ed harmenyv On the top 
of his coneeption of matter as endowefl with foTCc and 
eonsdousness there was abvbiaaly no rooni for an e^tCra- 
mundane dclt^^ coniroHirtg. ordsriug^ or trven creating the 
worlds But there was no obstacle to his beUef In divine 
bfiirigs of the kind which wc met w-itfa in the other HyJc^ 
roista mid dciilgnatefl gods of the second rank. We am 
almdy aware that the four diyinely ounceivrt) clerncnts 
of Kmpcdoclcs dtsap^iear at tiie lime of their union in 
SphotiiQie* and ]o$e their i^parate existence;; and we now 
have to add that the same fate, poesiimably in iJie some 
moment of ihe fCisioratjon of the original univeraol imity, 
likewii^e overtook the rest of the gods to whont HmpcdocJes 
expressly denied [jiimortalit>v colUng tlicin long-lived, hut 
out ctemaL The nni ver^ periods by whlcJi their bugtrvity 
was limited presumably served to meaaurt; the fate of the 
demons*' as welL TIuut his theology and jjayehology 
were hnkod by a eommnn band ; one and the same term 
was set lo all the separate esdfitens^ which might disturb 
the [perfect onity of being. Except in a single Insuincc. 
no dirtaila are fonhcoming anent these secondary gods* 
hut tn some memornblc vemics about Apollo^ Empedodes 
di^Hbea him as not pos^sesftcd of human llmb^, and calls 
him spifijUial bdLng (Fhrcn). holy, InedaMcp has^lenmg 
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with Rwift tlioiigbts through the world*" To our thinking 
it is as iciadmissible to identify this “demon" with 
Spliairos—the animate univis^e or (iniversol godhead — 
to subonitnatc Sphairos, in whom nil things are cojnpriseri, 
to this deity. 

There isv therefore, no serious reason to reproach Em* 
['cducles with edoctidsni or with borrowing other men's 
thoughts without taking oucnaudi trouble to sec tliat they 
were suitable. Hut a certain weigtit is lent to the charge 
by a defect of the phllosopTier's mind which was intimately 
blended with its qualities* He was a thinker of re4tics< 
activity, constantly eiigagied to the pursuit of fresh pnihJems 
and standing in the clwest cotnmuoion with nature, and 
thus his spirit beked the patience which is absolutely 
necessary for the prescention of every thought to its goal. 
At the same time, despite the wealth of hiS' teeming imagi¬ 
nation, hr failed to exhibit that saverotgn self-seemity 
which would have enabled iiim to neglect the bounds of 
empirical knowledge, and which cnrtblai Anaxagona for 
instance, to raise bis preudixhcmistry to a system as dc- 
dcient in outward }iroof as it was intcfnally hontogeneous 
The best inustiation of ihb habit of his mind wilt be found 
id hb relation with the Elcatics. We may safely assume 
that Empedneies was acquainted With the didactic poem of 
Xenophanes; indeed, the fact is voncHed for by the occr' 
sional attitude of hoatitify which Ire asaiimed tuwanb it 
and we may fairly trace the uiHuence of the sage of 
Colophon in the pantlicistic doctrine of Empedodes, cuJmi- 
«filin g in the ccmceptioo of SpholitM* and in his di^tke for 
the BOlhrojKimorpldsm of the paptilar religion, which in 
one in!»t,^nce at least, os we have just now <seeB, come to 
uticituivocal utterance. Further, hb acqiudntiinin; with a 
second Elcaiic philosopher is proved by his frequent [tniia' 
tiem of verses by Parmenides, with whose poems be must 
have been farrdliar. An enduring imprersian was made on 
his mind by the teachings of his predeenser contained in the 
“ Words of Opinion," and relating to physics tn the widest 
sense of that term. The same is true in i less ilcijrec of 
the metaphysics of Parmen’des. Em[)cdodes adopted in 
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an slmctst titcrnl form his prim demoiutritioii of the 
irnpossibiltty of birth itiA decay. But we have to go bade 
to Artajtaguras to find a clearer and more pfcebe stateoiciit 
than Is to bo found In Kinpedocles of what w« have called 
the tocond postufate of matter, Empedocles, it is true, 
was eonviiKcd of the general stability of the elanents, but 
what we mbs Is an accurate sppllcatJcnt of that principle. 
His oi»Jcs were based on the presumpnon that every dc^ 
merit bad a fixed and ongluol property of colour, but we 
look in vain for a clear explimatiDn of the ntdless multi* 
plicity of cotouretl stibstanoes proceeding rrom these primary 
colours. Anaxagarai's tfaeory of matter was capable of 
estplainiisg how the four dements " traversing one another 
showed a dlfiTcrent face." His account, though eontradlcted 
by the facts, was consistent wiUt Itself and with the postu- 
[ate of qualitative constancy. But Empedocles failed in 
both partientara. And as It Is impossible to believe that 
Anaxagoras was acquainted with or flK>ro:iated even the 
outline of the didactic poems of Parmenides, our coavictinn 
is strengthened that both poatnlatea of matter—the second 
no leas than the first—were necessarily evolved from the 
theories i>r toniaa physiologlats; and that they owed to the 
Eleatics, not their Invention, but merely their stricter for- 
muiation.* At the close of an eadfer chapter t we tefk |t 
doubifui whether and to what extent an Intwiuediaiy link 
was required to eonDCct the older Ibvms of (he theory of 
primaiy nutter with the laiet stages of iu development 
That doubt, we venture to think, has now been satisfaiO 
torily resolved, 

♦ Bk. ((.I t, u.ij. 
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CHAPTER VL 

TI[S HISTORIANS. 

1. The intcUectml cfirrancliiwment of the Greeks diii tiet 
exclusively follow the lines of aatunil teseofcb. The oon* 
ditions of time as well as of apace by which their boriami 
was coatrocted were respouatble for the endurance of 
tnythologicai modes of tbouj^^bL We have already been 
oocttpled by occasiona! attempts to widen the spatial 
bounds, and the limits of both were extended simultaneously 
and permanentty by the rise of twin-sciences which were 
soon united in the same hands. 

Greek htstOTtoeTaphy began with the civic chronicled, 
the lists of priests, and the records of victors in the national 
games, Meicenarics, freebooters, merchants, and colonists 
were the pioneers of Greek geography, and the powerful 
independent intellect of Hecatxus was the first to comhfac 
in one grand Hn’cep both these r^ions of knowledge. His 
wide travels and his still wider inquiries had supplied him 
with a treasury of iafoirmation which he was able to put at 
the disposal of his Ionian countrymen in their Insurrection 
against the Tasian rule {502-4911ILC.) in his capacity as a 
master of sUtcersft and an aocompUshed dlptomatisL The 
results of his investIgatitui were contained in two works of 
which we possess merely fragraentaiy remains The first 
was entitli^ ^ A Description of the Earth " and its diite 
books were called after the names of the cootTnei u s . Europe, 
Asia, and Libya, and the second was comprised in his fcwr 
volumes of Genealogies.* This historical wcirk was prefaced 
by a motto which. In its intellectual pride and the *-'>| d Purity 
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pf itt 9 punils rti our ears t0<da^ like tJie blare of 

tnimi>et» at tiawn. •* Tliii* apciaketh." it runs, “ llecatsen^ 
of Milvtuo, ] have written everything down lu it appeared 
to tne to be true; ibr fruuiifold and longhablc ore the 
sayifigiof the Hdleots, aa they seem to ine.“ Ottce more, 
then, we find ourselves at the cmdle of criticism. The 
same light thm Xenophimes had poured on the fuitttnd 
universe Hecntxua was now to pour on the universe of 
human effairsL The cause and method of his doing so are 
practically revealed in the very woeding of bis wudaetbus 
prcludtt. He wa* obJigid to exercise Ids lelBCtive faculty 
in the eniitnidictlons of historical tradition, and tve see 
that the spirit of TatkKiRltsi)i had ttlreudy taken hold of 
in the courage he displayed in applying the knife of critidsm 
to the hjytorical absurdities iocpmpatible with his standards 
of oedibiliK' and possihility. Nor was he content to accept 
one tradition and to reject another, lie felt himself 
Justified to revdiic those legends and to extract the ketnei 
of truth from its legendary husk. Mis object was to 
relate the facta aa they appeared to him to be true. He 
bad no archives or evidences at bls disposal whose and 
origin and mutual dependence he might have sifted, for 
the practice of rcoording conternporary events in a trust- 
Mionby manner ivas of late growth in Greece The myths 
and the pocU who related them were the vehicles, of by 
far the greater part of hiitorica] cnatcrial, though prose 
autbora began to mngc Ihcmsehes by the side tlie 
poet* somewhile after 600 h.C. Hecnimus was acoorJiogly 
prednded from qnirstianiog witnesses) and autltuiities, mid 
from testing their degree of cnsdibiiity. His laculty of 
Judgment was confined to the use of inner entcria. He 
had to nbaitdon criticbm or to practise subjective criticism 
alone. His method wo* unc whJdi has been calteil the 
scmi-hJstorkal —an expression we prefer to that of "the 
rationalistic." which is Haiilc to aljtist Meanwhile we have 
still to mention a faaor Of decisive importance. The widtr 
view of forcign Ugends and histories did not merely con¬ 
tribute its amiideraWe sliin: to the distnuit of national 
traditions: it also pointed the way which would have to 
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be followed unless the itiveftl^atOT vas dcleniii‘n«r with 
unducrimmating IconMla«n to throw the whole 
PvcfliCMrd One ejqieHetice that occiinod to Hwaiatjs 
may be related bete as lypfeal of the irapressions which he 
and hia like had rreqtieiitly to derive ftiom their contact 
with older dvlliitatlans. He was tiiJking to the priests In 
Egyptian Thebes, and he had shown ihem, doubtless witli 
a certain cotnplocency, his genealogical tree, which began 
with a divine ancestor separated fram Hecatn»if only by 
fifteen generations. Thereupon the priests led him tni» a 
hall where the statues of the high priests of Thebes were 
placed. They numbered no lets than three hundred amf 
forty^fivc, and Hecatatus was assured by his dose-sbaven 
guides that each of the statues had been erected during the 
tifctitM of its original, that the priestly dignity was 
hereditaiy, and that the high ofhee had descended unin¬ 
terruptedly tbreughout the redes before bim from father to 
son; that all its incumbents had been monai men, and not 
one of them a god or even a demigod ; and they added for 
his information that st an earlier date there had been 
gods on earth, hut that fram the time of the first high 
priest downwards history had been the history of mankind 
alone, fully authenticated by diDcumcntaiy' evidence; It Is 
difficult to describe the Impression, at once aEtotinding and 
oonviocing. which this priestly rebuke made on the traveller 
from Greece. He must lia ve felt as If the roof of the hall 
in which he stood had been lifted high above bis head, and 
had nafTOwed the dome of heaven. The region cf human 
his^' stretched before him in infinite, and the field of 
divine itjtcrventian was diminished In prtqxntion. God* 
and heroes, he pereclved, could not possibly have tUtc, 
part in nidi events as the Trojan war or the expedition of 
the Argonauts, to which indisputable authority asigned a 
compamtivety recent date. XhingB must have occurred in 
those drcumstanHXS much as they occur at present Ttie 
canoos of the possifate. the natu^ and therefore of the 
credible, had to be applied to the events of an age which 
had formerly been the plax'grotind of nipernatuntJism and 
miracles, Uccatscus nose to ilic occasion, and applied thosr 
VOL. L 
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cmicui^ 10 (h£ myiha. He rejected the oonventtotial fttoiy 
of Heniutcs, who drove the CHiUe he had atcilcn from 
Gerj'oj) out of die fabulous Hr>’thcji, situated preiiumably 
in the ticii^libourhood of Spaing to Myecoat in Greece. In 
hU fcvtscd venioo Gerytm appeared as the rtilcr of lemto'He» 
in Epinis, in the noftb-weat uf Hellas, whose Cattle wete 
noiowned for Uieir beauty and strength. The eountiy 
seemed to deser^x the name of Erytheo, or the Red Land, 
from the odour of its soil Similat' nominal roscmhliincei, 
and the boundteu resoutces of etymology, played in the 
main a otMisidemblc part in Hecatxus' recooscmcuoa of the 
mytlis. In the same way he applied the histenizing method 
—and ux shall see it repealed in Kefodatiia—‘to the events 
connected with the Trojan war. Further, o«r critic displayed 
from his judgment-stool no mercy to a fabulDus 
such 05 Cerberus, the thrce-hcaded watch-dog of hHl Heca- 
tteus identified It, on gmtmds that we caonot now verify, with 
a mighty serpent w-hich had once inhaMted the f 
pmiDontory Of Tamarum. But, not to multiply these di-taiiT^ 
we have quoted enough to show how the spirit of criticum 
and scqitkiam effocted its W entry m the hbtoHcai studicii 
of the Crrelia, and we have (IJustraled the shapes which 
by on inner necessity it began to assume and to maintain. 
For when HecataetiK, the MUeaian hlstonan, makes room 
for his greater sraccessor, wc shaU see that he too rolloihcd 
in the same lines of Teform. 

3 , That greater successor waa Herodotus of Halicar- 
aassus. The date of his birth falls not long belbre blc, 
and as tba autlmr of the meet perfect nuukterpiece of the 
hiatorfeal art, which will dtUight the heart of man till the end 
of all time, Herodotus too was a thinker in his kfmi We 
lack the requisite material for comparison in order to fix the 
(ifecise degree of his originality, but it h the more necessary 
to consider his work at ifnme length inasmuch as he docs 
not sfirak to us merely with tus own voice, but with the 
voices of sevemi of his comempomrie whosci tvnttngs have 
not come down to ns And indeed wx can conceive no 
more delightful tabour than to return again and again to 
the rofieshiug foimtain of his bistoriea. The very beginning 
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of lus work u ftilj of instructive medtSs dutpljiying as ii 
does his consummate art of eonjbtmng or rather of coalescing 
bistortcal With geogfa|»hicaI sacftce, and of uniting in a 
uniform perspective of mirrajtion the sbories of the most 
diverse peoples. He searched for the origin of the ancient 
strtie between the Orient and the Ooddent which reached 
jts zenith it) the Persian wars, the goal and summit of the 
histtwies of Herodotus. He went hack to the Trojan war, 
iiod the abduction of Helen that led to it. before he apl 
proached King Crosaus of Lydia, the first omqueror of 
Greek cities in Asia ; and he ted up to the tragedy of Troy 
by the narratives akio to it in Ha Conception of the fate of 
lo. Europa, and Medea. The figures and events so familiar 
to us in Greek myihologj- and legend were transTofmed by 
the art of Herodotus to new, nay, to modem shapes. 
It was no longer the jealousy of Hera which drove lo to 
wander in distant lands. lo the favourite of Zeus meta- 
morphnsed in a cow; it was no longer the Father of 
Heaven who ravished Europa in the form of a bull; Medea 
the soreeress, the granddaughter of the Sun-god. disappeared, 
and with her went her share in the captttre of the Golden 
Colotlrlcsi princesses replaced the hnlluuit heroines 
of aniir|uity. and Phoenician merchants, ptrities froni Crete, 
and freebooters from Hcllaa did the work of the supreme god 
and of i-tson, the godlike hero. The second ahdtictioo was 
represented as the atonement of the firat, and tlic third of the 
second. Heralds and envoys protested against the violation 
of inicrnationsl law. and might only took the oJike of ri=»ht 
on the pnndple of " like for like “ when the evildoera refuMd 
to make restitution. Here once more we observe the 
traces of the semi-historkaJ method foimefly piuctiaed by 
H cc a tiui i s , but iH range had now been enlarged ro include 
a causal cnnnectinij between the so-called autlwutic eventi. 
Hen^tua appealed lo the evidence of Phctnicians and 
Petsi^s. whfi alleged that the Greeks had intensified the 
existing racial stnfe. The Greeks, they said, had been the 
first seriously to njulertake to a^tagc'ilie aUdueibn of a 
woman, to build a powerful fleet, to besiege llton and 
destroy it for one woman's sake alone. Similar attempts 
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were maide b>F tjie rkeAidiicu to excut{>ate themsclvei^ 
TUf!}*<ontcn(lc<j that la had not been carried oa the »hip 
by force; but raibcr that her illicit rdaticns with the 
miuter of the vessel had made her ready to dee from the 
auger of her parents before they discovered the traces of 
her guilt If we look for the key to this petty historical 
method and to the decline of the greatness of the berocs 
of mythology, we shall hud it in the last report in the 
motive we marked in llecalxus; in his desire; that is 
to nay, to widen the historical harizon and to contract 
the limits of the supernatural. The exalted figures 
of the legends drenched in the colours of poetry were 
degraded hy those means to the level of the natural 
and credible tilt they verily sank to ihe plane of triviatity. 
Herodotus himfelf was shrewd enough to reserve fats 
judgment on the historical value of the accounts he repto- 
duced. But betw'een the lines of his narrative ft may 
clearly be read that in his own mind too the credulous 
faith of earlier generations had been damaged and shaken 
by dies* comhinattous of fordgn schoioRi or “ the learned " 
who maintained a cold and alien attitude towards the 
mythulogy of Hellm!, He betmyed his aHenalton yet 
iiitrre distiflcliy in his awn treatment of the legend of 
Troy. He foiltiwed Heeatieus in the stalemcnt that during 
tlic siege of likm f-Jelen was residing in Egypt, and not in 
the bdeagucred dly. Adverse winds hud driven Paris to 
Egypt, where the high-rninded King Proteus detained the 
wife of htciicLius in order to restore her to her lawful and 
injured lord. We need not concern ounielvia here with 
the questions how this belief antse in Egypt Itself, how 
its way was made smooth fay the poet Stosichenis. nor how 
iferodotus tried to support it by quotations from the Iliad. 
But it was extremely characteristic of the new method of 
thought that Herodotus ^ould have been at pains to 
establish this pseudo-historical version as lutriruically the 
one possible and tree account He argued that the sole 
reasmt why the Trojans did not put a stop to the b ug 
miseriei of war by the surrender of ffclen was that she 
was nut in Troy, “for suruly Priam could not have been 
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so infiitusl«d, not tfie cithers hli rctativc^ is to h«! williitg 
to csfposs tb^if mm por^om, tiieir children, and the city 
to danger, in order that Puis might cedkahit with * 

Their refund might h^e been CPttceivnblc at the begin¬ 
ning of the siege, bet not after i!ie loss of ^ large a 
number cif citizens, and when at least two or three of the 
sons of Priam were numbin^K] among the victijns ; ilicre 
was aJao the corrsideradon that Hector, the lieir to the 
rhriDDe, was the elder and more ca^hle pHnci:!; and nut 
the J^crtifiger hfothcT- We turn to a second 
c trample of the scmi-historjcal method The pdestesisi 
at Dodona had given the histortin the following aecmint 
of the origitt of the orachi, A black diwc had floivn thither 
ffom Thebes in Egypt and. speaking with a human vofee^ 
had ordaincti from her perch on a tree the foundatton of 
m omeuSar ^nme. But '"howp'* so Herotlotoi objetts, in 
almost qucfuloiu tonesp "'cauld a dove speak ivfth a human 
voicci" And when the pritstesses went on to toll him 
that a second black dove had flown to Ubya« whore she 
had fnnndcd the oracle of Ammon, the historian rushed to 
the conclusion that that legend was an echo of another 
which he had himself heard at Tlicbes. According to that 
account^ two women employed in the temple had been 
earned nwiy by the Phcimlclnns and sold oe slaves, the one 
into Libya,, and the other into Greece, where they ha<] n> 
ppcctively ostabU fibed thow two famous shfir es. Th is plump 
invention^ due to the airogancc of ibe £gypfiari%, amused in 
Hertidotua a ^mtslent emotinti of scepticism wbidt foimd 
vent in the question "bow they knew this for a certimtyp" 
but he prciwtniy accepted it as a f^cL for the consentaneity 
of the whole thing^ was so complete. The inhabitants of 
Dodnna had regarded the strange woman as a bifd^ bef^nse 
her barbarous language had reminded them rather of the 
chattering of birds than of buman speech. Further, in 
sny tng that the dove was black they showed that she had the 
dark skin of an Ee>ptiflm After a time abe acquired the 
language of the eoumr>', and this was the meaning of the 
report that the dove had spoken after the fashion of men. 

* HeruL, i1p iso : irann. C4iry. 
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ncvFB reached her of the fate of her rrtcr who haJ 
been taken la Libya, and she di^ctrtinEitiMl it tn Dodona. 
We ^ik at ^his strange meiflcjr of chiidiJih fli]n]ilieit|' and 
mibtle sofiltbdc^lTOdf but the ^mile dk^ on ouf lipd. and we 
cease to be Mti&yc^] at ilic unlovely transformiubni of the 
naive poimlar iriythotD^ when we reflect on the s^ificant 
part played in the intellectual progress of tuankind by the 
hbtori^pig process of interpretation. The poesy of 
had etaimcd the dignity of reality, and it was haidly 
surprising that the reality in turn should have broken the 
bounds of ptKsy. In the existing state of the cncthods of 
research^ it was not even npproximately po^ible strictly to 
distinguish the fronticr-lijni- Nay, the andent terfitoriai 
dispute is not yet cciuplctcly settled to day. If the 
•^Father of History” was inclined to admit the historical 
eUim of evesy legendary braditioti which might posAtbly 
have its tmgrri in historkai truths it b the opposite tendency 
which hits ohuined the Upper hand at the present time. 

We have seen that this transformation of the myths 
was due to two causes. There was first the extension of 
the honxon of and timct and secondly the exchange 
of thought with critics of native traditions whose foreign 
nationality excluded them from sympathy with Greek 
mythology. But we have siill to mention a third factor^ 
which waft perhaps Lfae most efficacious of all It to be 
ftnitid in the poinfu] oonflict between the ancient faith and 
the new adcncc, which were seeking recoticUiation. The 
increased store of ctnpirtcal knowtedge, and the growing 
umateiy of nature by man, had visibly strtngiheiied the 
belief in the sftabtlity of the phenomenal universe. Thus 
the pToblutD was to avoid as far as possible a. sudden and 
iiTcspaxubJe breach with the halJchred iraditions of antEC]uity, 
The hlstorizing mtcqwLitiaii of the myths sacrtiicec} a part 
in order Co save the rest It was one of tho^e half-mejiiiires 
Of compmiTtiMS which are due Co promptings of Instinct and 
whJelt despite mufitelllgent ridicttlct are really of the highest 
value. They may be compared 10 Uu? " fictions " of tlie 
bw which formed at a certain stage of liumao development 
the fcjuiiibikiii of all tnic and enduring progress. AnoLher 
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inatiinre of ihese benc^iccnc compromiftias retiited to the 
activity of the gwJs themselves. JlenKlotus tells us that 
the 'I'hftssaliana explained the deep gulf that formed the 
river-bed of the Peocitn as the work; of Poaddon: 

” anti their s<wy ia fiKibahls," he iiMi j “ fw whoever thioia that 
Neptjuie shakes the earUj, aadlhal rettia ocaudtmed hf eanhqpakei 
are the wotiw of this god, oe feeing this woald fajr that Meptutie 
formed iL Fof It appou* evident 10 me that the *e{aratitm of 
these tnoimtajju {s tlic elTect of an earthiiustc^” " 

The etmclusion suggesta itaelf that HenwJotus entirely and 
deiiberateiy rejijcK^ the Intervention ofsitpematuml agents; 
that he regantlcd every god merely as the presidtru of a 
ilejMuimcm of nature or life regulated by fixed foree?. 
Such a ooDCluafoti, however, irould be ia the highest dtigrmr 
unjust to the double thread of positive science and tradi- 
tlotial religion which traversed the mind of ilie historian of 
Halicamnssua with equal force and strength. He ha<| 
noted the changes on the suriace of the cartJi, and had 
paid them the complimeat of systematic reflection ; he 
iiad redJiced the single pheuoaiena back to generpl 
causes, and might therefore presume to dispense in that 
connection witJi the theory of direct divine interposition 
To that extent at least he was a pupil of Anaxi- 
mandw or Xcnoidianes. hi* predecessors, and of Xantbus, 
the historian of Lydia, whose work was composed in 
Greek : and he was no less the pupil, withcuit injury to 
himself on this occasion, of hii ^j'ptian masters. By 
their example he was enabled to explain the origin of Uic 
Nile delta in a manner as rational as it was comfct. 
and we hardly know whether to be more surprised at the 
keenness of itui natural observation or at the confidence 
with which he dealt with Imm^ise periods of lime ; he 
estimated the present age of the earth at fto less than 
twenty thousand years, Other (nstances might be quoted 
in which IjorodotUA expressed his doubt as. to the direct 
Intervention of the gods. The Persian magi had charmed 
a severe aturui by sacrifices and meantaiions;, but Herodoiais. 

* ilrrod^ 12^ traas^ Oil't 
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■a reporting Uii» nccuunc, added dii; »u^ticaJ remark, “ ut 
perli3{>s it abated of iu own oeoM'd,'* Moreover, lie lefuacd 
to de dde the question whether this storm, which had been 
so destructive to the Pcratiin ficet, liad or had not been 
caused by the fimyers of the Atheniiutt to Borejisjiod 
the s a cri fices they had likewise ofiered. His douhts may 
have been aroused by the proximity of similar appcaJs 
uttered by Greeks and llarbarians; but m ioistiinccs where 
siicb 9 comsetive was wanting; or where the passion of the 
urcum^tajices thrust his sober doubts in the rear, our 
histonau surpassed himself lo fals uairatives of miraculous 
divine apparitions, of heavcn-seiit dreams which he con¬ 
trasted with those due to natural causey of significant 
presages, and of the wouJm of liie sootJisayei*' art. In 
this respect there is a stiikLug dilTerence betweeti various 
ports of bis work, and some short-sighted crities iiavc 
hastened to the condiuioa that the several books were 
comjKtfcd at long intervals of time oortesponding to changes 
in Herodotus* speculative views. But hypotheses of this 
kind are at once uncalied*for by the ctrcumstoiices, and 
without any secure foumhition. They would, further, be 
quite inadequate to expunge the dements of oontTadiction 
irvitn thebtstorian's thcobgy. His cDnccptioti of the alToirs 
of the gods is essentially vadUatiag and porti-otiloered 
He might be clainied as an opponent, not mendy of 
onthropomorphum, but of polytheism itself, when we recall 
his eager endeavours to trace back no few of tlic Creek 
diviniiies and ccreinonals to Egyptian prototypes and itillu- 
cnees, and when we read he; audacious dcclanitton that—' 

Hesod and Kenier tlved fuin humlnd fat* before my tiiOfiand 
not Dtqic; mid these were they wlio fianwd ■ theoguny for the 
Greelu, and gave mtuta to the gorU aiht iu^l|;netl to ibiijti ItUBOurs 
J,JlJ Atli, dfiCiaftnl ^VCjRi fulUbU" * 

hi Ulis cfiniiectjdn it Iw to l>e noted th^il cxpr^ly 
conttn^d the na^ttirc-wurshSp of the Fefsiiim with the 
AfithmpDrnorphi.^ni of the mlating, not without a 

tTACc of inner agrwmcnt, that they oifered sacrifici!^ to tht 
* Henid,« it S3 - tmtii. 
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ijneat fortes <^T rtaturv. stini. mvorir ciinh. fire* water, and 
windSi mil ci^ceiv«l Zttu as ititrnely the ^cdmpleie finna- 
rtient** It can, Itid^L hardly be disputcil that 1 (e^ 
dotm lliible ia similar fits of through the 

Influeiiu, perhaps, of Xi^nophon^ and other philosophers, 
But the doubts had not takun root in tib souL Wc eould 
prove this in tuaTiy wnySj bvtt we may refer c.spcciiil|y {q 
the anxious humility with winch he conduded a scathing^ 
eriticssm of a Greek heroic legend with an appeal for the 
forgiveiiess of the gods and heroes whom hn might have 
e^Tended. It b In tFie same passage^ too^ that he reserved 
the epLthtI of ^the truest'" for the Greek doctrine of a 
double Hercules^ one more relent and veritiibly divluct 
the other of later date and merdy a hero or dmhed inortah 
lilstmct from each other and worshipped at seimrate 
i^hrines. The doctrJnix we may^tdd in parenthesisi atferds us 
the earliest exampie of an aitifiee of cnttdsm, more piiputar 
in later timesj by whrdi the cutitradictfons in legendary 
Oiiiihions were abviaUNl The outcome of the sceplkz^nn 
of Herodotus was probably chicHy bis coiivietion that 
human knowledge at the best ts but a poor standard by 
which to measure divine thing and that, took mg at 
these through the descriptions of the poets, we see thcru 
through a glass darkly^ The reservation made by Herodotus 
on one partieular Dceasfon—if we may otherwise trust llic 
epic poets ^— has a deep and wide-reaching signThcance, 
and there is a bitter earnest in his complaint that " M 
men know ctiuaJiy mudi,'" tiut ti, eijually little,about the 
^odi," 

We can well undersiand hqw Mime entioa have misiaken 
llerodotus for a manuf heist in dis^ube. The de^ription 
la erronwu:^ but it is none the less surprising that in 
places where he disoisses questions of religion from an 
independent point of view he docs not spe^k of Apollo or 
Athene, or of Hennes^ or of Aphroditet but ^moii ex¬ 
clusively of “the god “ and of *'thu divine^" Stilit our 
osttiniiiliment is dimini^ed when inem^rk that in uU 
those po&^ages the reference is to geficral laws regulating 
tile course of namje and ol hu man life, tlomer speaks 
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in siffch ca$E9 of *' ibe gi>ds " and " Eetts* almost without 
discnmination, and even in immediate proximity. In the 
ma^ificcut verses, for iewiance. in which the fimlty of the 
human lot » incomrwabiy brought before ottr ei»e*. we 
n»d— 

*' liOb he thuUu that be sfaaU niJTfir snScr evil in time to cone, 
white the gods give him liappines*, aati his limbs aioye lightly 
BiU when, again, the blcmed gods >»ve ingtigfat for him sorrow, 
evm M tie beant it, he miiU, with a steadfott heart, for the 
spirit of men upon the iwth is even u their day, that comi» opon 
tlien from the father of gods anti mem" * 

Anti eveiywhcre, ia brief, where the point to he 
etnphaiiizcct is not tlic wparate endeavours of the gods, 
but tho common action reauHtng from ihefr unifotin will, 
they tend to be regarded either as executing the decree 
of the highest god or as the vehldei of a uniform principle 
shared by all alike. Tbb at least was the view of Herodotus, 
and it would be iUegiiimate on that account to attribute 
to him a negative attitude towards the individual dcitfesL 
□ncertnin though his knowledge about them may have 
been, and serious though his objectinns undoubtedly wen 
ID the coarser forma of anthropomorphism. There are 
three distinct points at which his method of thought 
may be contrasted with that of Homer, to the first 
instance, long and Carnot rdlcction on the order of nature 
and on the Jot of manbind united with the increased 
compreliensJoa, to which we have so often referred, of 
tlic uniformity of the universe, to give more iretjuent 
oceaainn for the dlscassion of the geneiat bws that 
govern it. SeetuiiJly, the dimitilshed ctmfidcnoe m the 
literal truth of thi; myths robbed the figure of tJtc 
supreme god of many a human trail whidi hud 
formerly attached to him, And. finally, the phitoou- 
phers who had long since discovered the source of 
all existnnee m art impenmnal principle superkir to die 
separate deities had not Inikd [o leave traces of their 

* ' O'Jywey.'' s^iil tj9 t \nnt. huichci mid Loiijt. 
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infliienon That tnler of the itnivei^ was supHietnc ovtr 
ihe destiny of mankind and over the will of the gods, 
but be possessed at present no strietJy personal cliaractrr. 
or rather a character deiicient in Individual marks, lie 
could accordingly be tenned, ivithout too great a sacrifice 
of euosijitency, ''the god "or "divine" indifierently. Wc 
reach now anoUiH imunce of the seif-contradiction of 
Herodotus, and one which may be termed the oiost 
important of all. It b csnnected with thb pritnary 
Principle itself which vacillated so htdeciaivety between 
the personal and ilie impcrsocal. Somi^mes we see it 
MS a tender and intrinsically benevolent being, sometimes 
as mischteii'ous and intiinsically malevolent; nor have any 
attempts succeeded in explaining away or even in reduc¬ 
ing the dilferences. ■■ Divine J^mvidencei In its wisdom," 
is reprcaeoicd as having bestowcij a rich gift of fcitiljly 
on weak and timnmus anirriali^ while restraining the 
Tcproducttve powers of strong and noxious animals. 
Thus far, then, the Divinity was concerned fiw the 
preservation and the prosperity of cteation. Fiequerrtly, 
too, it faltered the acts and happiness of mao kind by 
favourable decrees and dispensation*; but there u’ere 
OGCasions, on the other bond, when it took delight {jn over¬ 
throwing “all the proud" and “muEilatiOg all the pro- 
cm incat'* just as the "lightning discharges itself 00 high 
buildings and trees." In a speech, then, that Herodotui 
put in the mouth of die wise Soilou, he said that the 
divinity was "always jealous and delights in eonfuaicaj." 
And the supreme ddty who b hem Identified with the idea 
of destiny b conceived as diapenstng at once, not merely 
the tenderness of a fathcti the envy of a jealuus god, but 
likewise the justice of a bitter avenger of the guilt of 
mankind. These contradictory features u-cre trot wholly 
unknown to ancient mythology, but men's reflections on 
the idea of purpose m the world had been extended 
by this time; their pesrimism had increased, and their 
eUiical consciousness had been dexpeued by sudden 
changes of fortune and groat historical revolutions; 
and thus the dilTcrencnt Jn die self-cotitradlctoiy theories 
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itf earthly pHclioiTifina had been mtc-Asi^eil Nor are we 
mneented with a tnert distincrion of degree The canfltd 
of lendendea and intcnU'ons. in p.'^in^ from a variety 
^aepatate beings into the Wping of one aupreme 
god, had posseii into aflotlicr and toon glaring condition 
of di^KortL 

With w^ard to the JndieiaJ ofnee of the godhead alluded 
to above, we aro struefc by a very remarkable dhUmction. 
At one lime i t ia refireseoted aa a pan of what might almost 
t« cail^ the automatic order of things; at another time 
iJie divrne judge appears as a purposeful power anfulJy 
selectiiig the means for the accomptishment of hiji t-nds. 
deriding all human intentions, anil compelUiig ihcni to 
«nve hu owtt purpose. Take, for instance, the story of 
the hcraJda sent by Darius to tJie dries of Greece in order 
to demand (heir submissEciL In AUicnsk os wdl as in 
bpai^. Hme-honourod requirements of inttmaricuial 
law had been set at nought by the OKcculitm of those 
envoys ** What calamity befell the Albeoinnsi" os a retri- 
i-ation of Ih^ miailecd, Siiys Herodotus, -1 cannot say 
except that thdr terrilory and city were ravaged. Bui^I 
do not iliinl^ he *dds, "that happened in consequence of 
tiiot cn^ On the Spartansi however, hb :Jtorw ctm- 

7“rh ■ M «mi-divine JJcestor 

id (he Spanan heraids' guild of the Talthybiarlai. He 

was inoen^i against his countrymen cm luaamnt of the 
murder of (hr Fersum heralds. Tor year, the sacrifi^ 

hen^wo'IJ Tr" unfavourafaie omens; 

Uuiie and Spenhies. reootved to free their native diy 
from Its pollution by going as a frw-wiU oireiine to Sui 
and surrendering to the sttcecasor of DorJua. The Perstm 
munarcb did not accept the sacrifice, but the u^re ^ 
sufficed icmporarily to abate tiuj wmih of ^Taithybius 
After a long iotcjyjl. however, tn the first yean, Jf the 
i doponn^ war, his anger was again aroused, and the 
sons of Duns and Sperthics, who had been sent as 
ambassadtirs to Aria, were captured by a TUranian kine 
amt being earned to Attica, were put to death by the 
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Atbmians. That ewnt wtim reganled by Hcf^ofus 3« 
a stgna] id stance of the direct intcnitiitian of the deity, 

"For ihat the wmih of TVilthybius;" be ¥rnia, "aii^htod wn 
ienpierSi and did nac cease luiiU it satisfiedt this was hut hghi 
(and natural); bui dut it tbjidd fait da the sons df the men wla» 
went up to tbe king on accotinT of that math . . . this does secu; 
to me 10 be plainly the doiog of the godheui,** * 

In other words, Herodotus twognized that the band of 
deit}' had interposed. 

4. Apart from deviations due to hla religious senst- 
bilitv» the judgment of Hemdotus displays in otiict 
places too a remarkahle vacillation between the critical 
and the uncritical ineihods. Antiquity ridiculed his 
credulity and biamed him u u mere "stoiy-tdlcr.'’ but 
Ibr our own part we arc hardly Less surprised at hiii 
occasional display of hypenriticlsm. He b frequently 
credulous where he should be sceptical but, on the 
contrary^ he is frequently s«ptical when: belief would be 
better fn pboe. He had only heard a vague account, for 
example, of the long polar nights ; but, instead of availing 
bimsdf of the means at hJs disposal and applying the 
methcxl of obmeomitant variation to the legendary taic— 
the higher the latitude the longer the night—he prc/errei I 
to commit it to the limbo of fable by his empliatic 
clcclaretion that “men are found who sleep six inontjH 
at a time, but this 1 do nnt at all admit" t SiniJlarly^ he 
was quite well aware that the Greeks depended on the 
north of Europe for their tin no less than for thdr amber; 
he refased, however, to permit them to locate Ihs home of 
that metal in the group of islands of Great Britain, which 
the Greeks entitled the * Sales of Tin" precisely rxn 
account of that important producL The reason he alleges m 
that no trouble cm faiis fnurt had availed to discom an 
authority who could vouch for the existence of the sea as 
the boundary of Northeni Europe by the evidenee of his 
own eyes. Again, he was acquainted with the tendency of 

* tii:TCH]..riL tjjttriiiui. author. 
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the htmiaii mind tn expect in the prnduct^ of nature rattier 
more than a eoirtmon degree of re»ulaHty and sytninetry. 
and accordttigly he was not unjufitly dispoecii to ridicule 
his predecessors who had drawn their taapof the earth with 
Eumpe and Asta as continents of an equal circumference- 
But he went on to “smile " at the further dttcripllon of 
the geographers^the reference is to Uecaticus in especial 
—who represented the earth as " made circular as if by a 
lathe." * It la abunitantty clear that Herodertus was not 
prepared to accept the doctrine published liy Parmenides 
of the globular shape of the earth. But in this connection 
the mo;$t rcaiarbablc f;ict is that Herodotus himself fell a 
%-ictiiii cm one occasion to the same misleading tendency. 
Even where his predecessors had happened on the right 
path, he suspect^ them of adopLlng detitioua proofs of 
regularity, and tliis was precisely his own method in the 
parallelism which he ifTccted icudUccKver between thestreams 
of the Mile and the Danube as the two greatest rivers 
of his acquaintaacc. It was at all limw an extremely 
difficult task to pronounce with any degree of certainty on 
the limits of possible variations in the organic world. 
We could, therefore, forgive Herodotus for not rejecting as 
incredible in itsdf the existence of winged serpents In 
Arabia, bui we cannot avoid an expression of surprise 
that the alleged gigaitilc gold-diggiog ants of the Indian 
deficit, which were “ larger than foxcs.but smaller than dogs,” 
shonld not have been dismissed as fabulous; for tills at 
icdfit was tht? fate of the ono*cyed Arimaspiamt of wlionj 
our historian explicitly declared, “ Jictther do L hclleve ilib 
that men are bora with one eye, and yet in other respects 
resemble the rest of niankirid-".f 

We diaJl conclude this dLsciisskin by accompanying 
Herodotus to the extreme point which he reached In Ids 
advance of scientific thotlght. Among all the various 
attempts to explain the flood of the Nile there was none 
which he treated with such contemptuous ilisdaln as 
the attempt ui connect that enigmatic phenomcaoiK in a 

* IlctucL W. 3* . trwx 
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miinnef difficwk for us to Mbyw^ with tht stream of Oecao 
(hat dnwod raimi;! die eaitk Herodotus mdicted this 
mode of c^qilanadcia ^ the second of two wajrs which 
were ^'scarcely wortli mcnlioumg i he wrote of it that 
shows stilt less judgment than the lirsi buc^ if I 
may say so, is more marvellous" and he %'eni on to 
say in regard to this phenomenon^ tliac ^ ihc per^p 
who speaks about the Ocean, sinc^ lie hm tnmsported 
the questitm (so the domain of the tnscmjtaiile, does not 
admit of refiitallon.” But It must not therefore, be auppo^ed 
that he reserved his judgment in this ffismnce^ or that be 
held the quemtion of the correctness of the theory to be 
iutiinaicallly Insoluble^ The predse contrary the.case^ 
The undisguised contempt of the p^muge we have quoted 
above iS tnpportcd by the ridicule of the words that imme¬ 
diately follow ^ for [ do not know miy river colled the 
Oceaiu but suppose that Homer or some other ancient poet^ 
having invented the namct intrcKluced it into poetry," His 
meaning pracU^Uy amounts to ihls: A supposition so 
entirely remote from the region of fact and ^ns^pcrocpllon 
as not even to provide a handle for refutation^ is /m£& 
convicted. In oiher words^ an hypothrsls with daims on 
our respectp ^nd therefore on our dlscossion, must in the 
last resort be capable of vcHlkatiDn, Herodotus stood for 
the nonce on purely positive, not to say positivist, gmund 
He recognited a gulf that could not be Idled up betwircn 
tlie inquirer in seandi of sciontiBc facts and the poet 
creating amiable fictions* For once, th<iugh doubtless for 
onceonly^ HerodotuB is revealed in a brilliant fiashligbt as 
a modem of the modems. Inspired by the heat of oonfiict, 
and moved by a passionate desire to outstrip his prede^ 
cesser^ and rival*, a fundamental truth of metiKKlology. 
namely, tliat thoae hype theses only are Legitimate whli^ 
can be wholly or partly verified, became as clear to him 
as tioonday^ and be would doubtle^ have been ihe hr?it to 
take alarm at his own boldness IT he had perceived the 
luli meaning of hb thought. But there was no siMih mk. 
Bartetix^s shrewd maxim applied hcfU as chewhere: that 
the aocieiits must never bo credited w ith the Qonsequaice;$ 
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qf thdf pnndplbk or uith the principle of their ouiiq* 
qucmcqr least of JiH. ‘We may adtl. andenljr lilce HcroS- 
dotus and Hecatieui^ whose activity fell lo the midst of a 
great period of trattsition. Of that period we have oow 
to take leave tfaoogb we may have oc^oo to retttra bo it 
in detached references in the future. 
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CHAPTER t 
Tins rtivsfctAKa 

I Moie th^fi om title to fame U tbe fnberitatice of Greece 
Tbc men of geriiii^ to whotn she gave birth cfreiiEned the 
brtghtet^i speculative dreatzi^ To them it wu5 given to 
create incomparable lu likeness tmd In speech, but 

there was one creaHon of the Greek mtelLect which was 
not m^ly meompaiuhlc—the positive or rational sdence 
of Greece was na less than unique. 

We boast of <nir extensive dominion over nature, and 
of our ituight into nature, on which that tfominion depends. 
Out eye aces deeper every day—not iiidnd into the essence 
of things^ btit jnto the sequcitciss of phenomena. The adepts 
of the mentsi sciences^ foUciwing tn the footsteps of natural 
research^ have begun to recogniiethc causal laws that govern 
even human affnirsL They have slowly bm surely trans¬ 
figured tradition^ dll we see them building a rational system 
of the order of life corresponding to the retatlon of means to 
ends;. In all these triumphs of Ute hitdlect our humble 
acknowledgment b dtic lo the ro^dets of science In Greece* 
The threads that bind antiquity With m^em times He open 
to view, end enrr pruimt Inquiry will have to take thcin in, 
account Inevitably we ask. On what did it re^t—thb 
prerogative of the Greek intellect f We may confidentiy 
reply that it was no pcculuy privrl^e vouchsafed to the 
uihabitanis of Hdlas and denied to all other nations. 
Scientific thot^ht Is no magidan'^s wand, efficacious in the 
hands of Greeks alone to conjure the. gold of wisdom out 
of the mine of factOi Other peoples too might advance a 
vou L r I 
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jii 5 t cUrm for genuine cantHbutions iio science, Tlie 
chrojjologj' of Ihe Egyptijins, and the phonetics of the old 
Indian grammarianJ, need not fe^r oomparlwn with Ute 
products of the UcUenic mind. To explain the supfemscy 
of the Ust-nnmed, we may recall a saying of Herodoiusi 
who ascrj 1 »il the good tucle of Hellas to the fact that she 
"enjoys by far the best-iempenid cUtnate," * Here, as 
elsewhere, the secret of sucoew lay in the combfnation and 
inter<<oinnriuniQn of oppositei We can trace the springs 
of Grech sucoesa achtesred and tnainliiined by the great 
men of HeUas on the field of scientific inquiry to a remark-i^ 
able conjunction of oatura! gifts and conditions. Urcre 
was the teeming wealth of constrective iroaEUJfltloil united 
with the sleepless critical spirit w'tiich sTiranl^ from no teat of 
audacity; there was the most powerful impulse to gctierali- 
tation coupled with the sharpist faculty for deaciying and 
dudnguisbing the finest shades irf pbcstomeiul peculiarity ; 
there was the religion of Hclksi, which afforded complete 
satisfaction to the requiremeaU of sentiment and yet left 
the mtEliigence free to pofomi its destnictrve work ; there 
were the political conditions of a number of rival centres of 
intellect, of i friction of forces, excluding the possibility of 
stagnatimi, and, finally, of an order of stale and society 
strict cnDtigh to curb the excesses of '‘childran crying for 
the moon," and elastic enough not to hamper the soaring 
flight of superior minds; At the point of development to 
which we have now attained ft was chiefly the critical 
faculty which advanced with great stridoa, and which stood 
in need of cver'Ucw reinforeement. We have already made 
aequmntance with two of the sources from which the spirit 
of criticism derived Its ncMiruhmcnt—the mrtapbysica! and 
dialcctiGildiscjiSSicns practised by the lileattc philoaophere, 
and the scml-hlrtotlcal method wliidi was applied to the 
myths by iiecatiEus and Herodotux A third source is to 
be traced to the schools of the physicians. These aimed 
at eliminaiing the aitllrary element from the view and 
Lnowledge of tmturv, the b^innmgB of which were bound 
up with it in a greater or less degree, though practfc^vily 
• Hefod. i!L itA t ttjmi. Cary. 
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withcui txctrption and by the force of an inner necessity* 
A knowledge of medicine wa^ destined to cotiect c!iat 
defect, and we sUalt m^tk the growth of rts most precious 
fruits in the intrciised power of obr^rvzitiDft and tlie 
oomiterpoise it offered to biMtjr giencTaliscatiofis, as wrcll as 
in the confidence wbidi icarnt to reject untenable fictions^ 
whether produced by tiLJcuttant ima^inatiort or by d 
spccubxions. on the similar ground of iscLf-relLiint 5ctise* 
perception. Rut before we turn to the consideration of 
medidne and to its inHucncc on the thought of the age, 
wc must acquaint outadves with the antbors and 
represematives of that branch of biinuiti knowledge, and 
take Its rudiments in account 

'*One man practised In mtdkmc verily ontvreighcth 
many other men this compltmcnt greets the medical pro¬ 
fession at the rise of Creek literature;, and posterity would no: 
recaLi it The art of heating in its earliest stages^ springing 
as it does from crude superstitions and hardly less erode 
and frequently misinterprctcil experience, is a wilderness of 
magical customs and of practices partly efficacious* though 
dejjendenl on unanaly^ observation^ and partly thuroughly 
noctsciiricaL The medldne-man amang savage tribes is 
more than half st ci^Jotor acul less than half a custixlinn of 
old guild-secrets reposing an genuine or appqreiit experience. 
The science of heating among the udgirial fndp^Eurx>[jcau9 
hud scarcely advanced beyemd thi$ stage. A monument 
of It still survives in a form ala of blcssfngt of which the 
Germanic and Indian ver^fots arc so precisely in agrec- 
meat ihm their IdenticiJ ongfo is beyond dispute. There 
is a fascinating picture, too, of the earliest practice of 
medicine in India in the extant "Song of a Physidan." 
We see him making Ms jovial journey thmugi^ the land 
vrith his bg-wooil clicst of dtujg^ and willing for the aick 
recovery and for liim^lf a rich reward, seeing that tie 
lacks cow, and ©oat." His "herixi overthrow evcfy- 
thing that alHictctb the body," and ^ disease ilycth before 
them as before the bailifTs grasp." But he does not 
merely clahn to be m ^expdler of sickness,"* but a *' stayer 
ol demons'' too; for in India, as ebewhere; all illness was 
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topic rd OP partly a:s a heavcTt-aeut panisluiiot, partly b' 
the work of hostile dcmniu, and partly, too, as the cttn- 
sequence of human imprecation and hlacb arts. The wrath 
of the oflend^ deity might be appeaatKl by jiraytr and 
saenfice; the mlschievoiu spirit might be by soft 

speeches or exorcised by spell*; and, similariy. the noxioua 
effects might be averted by counter-charms, and where 
possible they would be made to recoil on their author 
Besides the formulx of spells, amulets, and symliolici 
acts, herta and salves had also their usca. and it might 
hajifwn that one and the same means of healing would 
be applied to quite different cases. In the Indian art of 
medicine, as revealed to uh principally in the Atharv-a- 
Veda, and in that of all otlier primitive peoples, the fore¬ 
going remarks hold good Nor wUl they be found less 
applicable to the popiikr medical notions of the Middle 
Ages and of modem or even of menl times. The fact 
that the selection of the means of healing was dctcnnlned 
a* much, if not more, by the foree of the association of 
ideas as by stwdfic experience, left ample room for the play 
of the deitiom of fancy. In this wsiy the plant eyo-briglit 
«fas jnesetibed as a cure for diseases of the eye, because a 
black speck which Is contained in the flower suggested the 
ides of tile pupiL Similarly, the red colinirof the blood* 
stone, or hsmotitc, formed its pretended qualihcalion to 
Slop a harmorrhaKe- An Egyptian belief maintained that 
the blood of bkclt animals could prevent the whitening of 
the hair, and modern Styria reproduce* the ancictll Indian 
doctnne that iaiindicc may be expelled into yellr^w bjrds. 
As was Only natural, the art of surgery through all Its 
suges was the least affected by any kind of superstition, 
and WC am positively aatonished at its high degree of 
cultivation among the natiotB of antitiuity, and even in 
preiitstoric limec a* wdl ns among tlic Hvuges of co-tlay. 
ITiey did not even shrink from opcratioits of so bold a 
character aa trepanning or the Csinrian sectfem. 

Turning now to the earliest evidence* of Greek dvifixa* 
tion, rt is a somewhat striking fact that there it no 
mention in the Iliad of medical Incanutiorrs. Weapons 
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art drawn out of the bodies of wounrled benwst the flowing 
blood is stauDclicd, and the woitndt are Rtneamd with 
ointments; exhausted wamo» are restoixd with wine, pure 
or mixed, but there Is not a single word about any kind of 
supdsUUous customs or jpelb. It i* a fact which peiplexed 
the ancient commentators on Homer, and it agrees with 
other riHlicatiom which point to the dawn of an era of 
niighlenmcnt When we come to Hesiod and the later 
literature in gcneriL in which incantations and amulets and 
beneflcial dreams play an important part, we «e that -cin ih 
enlightenment was conflnod to the cirde of nobles. Even 
in the Odysac)', which desciihca the beginnings of civic 
and the hero of which was rather the ideal of enter¬ 
prising merchants and intrepid seamen than of noble 
waTTiora, there is at least one passage—the episode of 
the boaT'hutit on Parnassus—in which the incantation or 
epode b uud as a means for the curative treatment of a 
wound. And tn the same younger Epic poem we bear for 
ihc first time of professional mcdicai practitioners, who 
like the physician in the Rig-Veda, take their way through 
the land, and ate summoned into men's homes like the 
carpenter, the minstrel, or the soothsayer, in order to sell 
their ser\'ices to those who have a use for them. 

s. The physician s profession was amply recogntEcd [n 
tielbs at an early date Its oldest and mostl famous 
were tile lovdy island of Coa and the neighbouring 
peninsula of Cntdtu; in the southern portion of the west 
coast of Asia Minor. Croton, in the toe of Italy, and 
Cyrene, far away in Africa, where grew the umbelliferous 
plant Silphion. «o hfghly valued on account of its medicinal 
virtues that it formed a iiar>-al moQopoly. Cities and princes 
cottifwted wicii one another firr the services of pm f i ffri it 
pttysiciaiis. Democcdcs of Croton, for instance, was 
retamed one year hy the dty of Athens, and In the next 
year by the commonwealtli of .Egioo, and the third year 
by the tyrant of Samos. Ufa annual salary teacHed a sum 
of which the mere quotation of the figtires—S.»oa to^ooc^ 
and 16400 drachma;!; tw francs—is hardly an adequate 
expression in view of the greatly diminished purdiosing- 
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[Hwer of muney. After the of Folycrates, Oen»)ce<f« 
wtta taken av * captive fnnn 5 axiK» to Su^ where mt: 
pteeently meet him at the roj'al table and u octiiiiiJen- 
tiol adviser to King Darius (5*1-485 1>.C)* Indeed so 
admirably had he treated the king and his consort Atossa 
that the £g>'pttan bgdy>physicians who hud hitherto 
enjoyed the noya] favour fell swiftly in dtsgiace» and were 
in actiutl diujger of thetr lives. Again, abonc the tniddle 
of the ftfth century, we fiiid the Cypriot pliyaician Onasilus 
und his brothers, who hud rendeml medical service in tlie 
Held during the sfe^c of EdalJon by die Persians, enjoylny 
the highest honoum and equippcil la a princely style mth 
ample crown property. It h to be noted In this cunnection 
[hut the esteem, in which physictaru were held corresponded 
to ilic morel demandJi that were made on them. A guild, 
the members of which were rewarded so richly and 
honoured so highly, was not iikdy to lack its churlotons 
and. ignorant swindlers. But the conscience of the pro^ 
fession, which was composed for the most [Kirt of honour* 
able and capabie physician;!, suppressed, if it did not expel, 
those parasites on the nohk tiee. 

At this point we have to tnention a document of which 
the antiLiuity is not its sole claim to veneration, '^The 
lliyaletiin's Oath " Is a monument of tlie highest rank in 
tlie histoiy of dvillxatkm, and it is full of interest for the 
^tudyof the internal constitution of the guild as well as 
for that of the ethical standard to which physicians were 
required to ctmforeiv Wc can trace therein the trensttion 
from a close pmfessional caste to the free and gcuerel 
dseof an art. The apprentice promised to honour his roa-fttrc 
us his parents, to assist him in all hu» necessities, and Cu 
impart gratuitous instruction to his ofTspnog should lliey 
dioose the same vocHtion, but to no one else save only to 
his own sons and to pupils bound by contract onU by Oath. 
He swore that tic would help the afek '‘aocordlng to his 
knowledge and power;" that Ite would rigidly abstain fmin 
every evil and criminal abuse of the means and instfuments 
of his art; that he would not give polsoti even tn those 
who asked for It \ that fie would supply no woman with 
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metED5 to pmcuTD -abort?™; tkit he wouJd not perform 
castTiittorj—the abomination of Greek senfciiuctii—even 
where it appeared w be inedicall>^ advisable ; and, finally, 
he botind hifaiself w avoid every abuse, enoite or otheru'l&r, 
of his posidofi tovrards hta patients of botli whether 

free or slavi^ and to keep an Invloiabk silence about all 
the whidi he learat in the exqrcbeof his chilling; 

or even PUtaide of it- Thia oath brings the memornbie 
document to a cLose, wiUi repeatetf soJemit adjurations to 
the gods« and ft adds oonsidcrably to the rignitteance of 
the recond that, in the eompkte absence of State control, 
it forroed the one public set of regufnliocis for the practice 
of the art of medicine. It la supplemented by numerous 
passages in the medical writmifs of those itmest in which 
the same pungent satire is directed at ihe atioeance of 
ignorance as at tiie humbug of ijuackciy. l-hyslciaiis who 
are such "'in name, but not in fact'' are compared with 
the mute per^ps or supemumcnaries of the stage The 
courage of wisdom Is con traced with the foolhardiness 
of ignofance Touttug for fees is deprecated^ and a con¬ 
ference with other ph>'s!d4ns in cases of doubt or heslta- 
tirm Is urgently enjoined. Wt quote here n fine remark: 

WIjot there Ls love of humanity there will he love of the 
profe^ionJ' If two or mom wnvis of medical treatmenr 
were possibli^ the phystdon was rccoimaendcd to clioo$a 
the least imposing or sensational] It was an act of "deceit** 
to daa^le the patient's eye by brilliant exhibitions of ikOI 
which might very well be dispensed with. The practice 
of holding public techires in order to mcrcase his fcputa- 
tjott was disoemraged tn the physldao, and he waj espedally 
warned against lectures tricked out wllJi quotations from 
Uic pocta, iniyHidans who ;ireicmdcd to infaUlblti^ in 
detecting tivtn the mhiuEcat ddpartnre from their presKrljK 
lions were tiuighed at; md, finally^ there were precise bye- 
taws to regulate the pcn^oniil behaviour uf the ph>3lclam 
He wras enjoined to ohserve the soijplUuuscLeaoImess, 
cmd was advbed to cultivate an degance removed front sU 
signs of luxury^ even dtnvn to the detail that he might us& 
perfume^ but not in an immoderate degree. 
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3. We have entered tmperecptihljr Uiat region of litera- 
lure id which ** the father of meillcfne " reigns supreme, 
Hippocrates the Great, as Aristotle, is the fi^ to entitle 
him. was bore in 460 ac id the island of Cos, and was 
recogniaed by ail antiquity as the type of the perfect 
physician and author of raedkal treatises, Hia fame 
eclipsed that of all his professional br^ren, and a large 
colLeettoo of writings have been ascribiid to his pen which 
bear unmistakable traces of a diversity of authorship and 
Htmetimes of a feud of ichaoia. The ancients were fully 
aware of this fact though the attempts of their scholars 
to adjudicate the authtKuhip were hardly more successful 
than those of tnodem or recent critics. This problem is 
one of the most delicate in the history of litefature. and 
we shall not attonpt to arrive at a soluiiou ia this place 
The nameii of the authors of the books must remata hidden 
from US, and the same is true in most cases of the 
of tbeir cotiiposition. VVe must be content with expressing 
the conviction ttiat no portion of the so-caiJed wpui 
rre/iCtiM, with a few Inconsiderable exceptions. Is later 
than the doifi; of the iUUj Century RC- Those treatises, 
accorUiugly. may be accepted as affording ample testimony 
fur the InteJIcctual movement of the age that we are now 
considering. An IrrefutahJe proof of the correctness of this 
view is oontained in tlte special subject with which we are 
immediately concerned, for the names of two philosophers 
only—Melissus * and Empedocles—are contained in this 
multifarious mass of liimture. Other thinkers whose 
iuOuence may be traced In it are Xenophanes, Tarme- 
nidea, Heraditusi, Akirucon, Anaxagoras, and Diogenes of 
Apotlonla. whose acquaintance wc have not yet made. 
l$ut the treatises contain not the faintest indication wiiat* 
ever to lead u^ outside of the chronological limit we have 
set to theitL This in itself is evidence of the existence of 
that limit, for it would surely be astounding If In an age 
of liie tnuiit rapid inteUecUtal dcveio^Hoimt and of the most 
facile ciicutation of ideas, the authota of merlicaj works had 
ill their frtit and evut coithned themsclv^ exclusively to 
* Cp lUc. tJ. Qi. tf. ijuv. 
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lystiemi tvbicb tithct slftady antiquatird ta were swiftly 
becoming *a ^^fc^ tbe spectacle of a few belated 
if ii> reality there were any, aflTcct the certaLaty 
of our view of the reciprocal influence of medical and 
phifowphicat thought 

Those mutual reJatTons existed* though they have often 
been sought tn the w'rong pkee and at an insuflkicnl. depth 
below the surface. We fmd external points of resemblance, 
for instance, such as the Hippocratic parallel to the four 
elfunents of Empedodcs in hb view of llie quadnipk 
nature of the humotira of the bmiy—blood, phlegm, ydltiiA' 
and btaeV bile—deterjntnfng heufrh and disease. Or we 
find mere verbal analogies, whidj do not always point 
to the hti of a loan, nor cven^ when the bnguuge 
lias been borrowed, to tlic borrowing of the doctrines 
well We must took deeper fcir the featuies of genuine 
resemblancrc in the ^Irit and method of the two sciences 
Another glance baclovani will assbt us in this scarcii- 
iXiubiless there had bejen a time when the treasury of a 
Greek pracltiloner^ like that of hts brother iu EgypL had 
oontained little else than rnagical spelts and prescriptions. 
The climrnatiQTi of tho supcrstiUotiii elements ft™ thrm- 
peuricit went hand-in-hand with the release of the nations 
of antiquity from their gctienil biiTdcn of primitive suptr- 
sritkm. In somcoirieiiioffixietyitoccurredat arcmnrfca^ 
early period. In others comp rati vely late^ but it was never 
complete. The system of popular mcdtdne in which the 
chief part was pUyed by amulets and charms wm never 
completely expelled. But the lap$e of time may be recog¬ 
nized by one very dtstinct mark- As superstition grew' 
old it preferred lo cover ifcs nakedness with more and more 
meretrictous finery ; it glittered with foretgo authorities, 
such as the phyaidaus of Thrace, the Cctic and Hyper^ 
borean mirttde-mongers Zalmoxis and Abaris, and the 
magTciams of Persia. tlU the overflowing stre;ara of Chaldean 
and Egyptian pi<»!udo-bdcncc a wept up thc^ rags and tags 
of superstition and bore them down on its flood. More- 
over, the healing arts of the priests always assoted their 
place by the side of worldly or by thenipeulic^ Wc 
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ne«d but incntim in this ^rni^ian the inw by sl&cping 
[i> s tem ple, uirl the bcncfidaJ dreams which com manly 
occurred Ln die sanctuaries of A^depius, Though advanced 
thinkeri pourcii Ehtiir coDtempE * on these suporsUttoua 
practices sanctioned by the nuUanal religion* yet they 
held in undlmitii^hed fespcct hy wide of tJie 

[kapulaca and ihdr efficacy oocaitionaJly pcocLalmed iti 
the rnvinga of teamed but foolish meiv such ai Aristides^ 
rhe rbrtartdaii of Imporkl Rome. Dy these means th^ 
survived ihs eta of Faganj^m. Indeed, the seats in which 
they were h>cated owed a part of the virtual permar^ence 
at their attractipti to thefr cDmbmatjon with rational 
mclhodA of treatment, and another part lo their satuhriaus 
Si mat ion and snrroundings, EpidaiimSi for example, the 
rntysl famous of these priestly health resorts, was situated 
in hilly oountiy in the heart of beautiful pine-woods at no 
great distance from the sea. It was sheltered on the north 
hy a range of mountains, and with its precious springs of 
WAtcr it fulfilled aJl the reqnircmcntB of a tnod^ fana- 
lorial establishmenL Nor wo^ the public at that watering- 
place tlcprivcid of the ftieans of rccrealion and cnjoymcnL 
U possessed a racecourse and u theatre, the stately ruins 
of which we are still able to admire, !t was cofitended in 
antiquity that lay mediciue derived considerable benefit 
from the comments on the treatment and course of diseases 
made by the priestly physicians. We fiud it difficult, how¬ 
ever, to place credence in that statemenL We have Intel v 
come In po$K;:saU)n of a long scries qf such notes diBCovcre<l 
in Epidaurus itself and we are bound to coiu'm? that they 
would be adupteil to any clhcr purpose better iJian to Uiol 
of the study of mcilteiue- It would uot be Inapproprintrv 
fur instance, to find them a Jiumr lo Ihe fables of the 
** Arabian Nfghtst*' Amcng other tales whkh we owe to 
the Inscriptions on tho^e atoae$i, there b a story of a broken 
goblet which was made whole again wfihout human intern- 
vcntiofi; and another of a licail severed from its trunk, 
which the inferioT deouuii who had cut It off were unable to 
replace tilt A^trpiu^ had hnstened m peiwn to accomplish 

• CjJw ’^FIuehl" 
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the rnfmclft. Id these i^ccotints of the priestty' cures, 
aA m other aoiutLs of woadcr*warkiDg^ the dicEdtie and 
thenpeuUc factory which had been gcotiiftcl^ efBcaciouf, 
were dthisr overlooked by the scribes or were purposely 
omiued. Progress m.uie in the Uy art of ttjcdieific 
because the material for oh«mtiort was ociristandy 
aocnmubtingp and tuccesaive genemtionA benefited by 
ihdr dmver of ccntuitcs of ejqjcricncep and becauK the 
physicians of Greece shared with her poets and scuIplcirT 
the same aplendld fwcnltiei of been sight and of faithful 
reproduction of the thing sccil Stilb all this acoumdaiion 
aod sifting of tile raw material sufficed to jjTOvidc little 
more *han a foendatton-stone for a scientific ^^stem of 
medicine. The complete structure was yet tn the dim 
perspective; Other prellmmaries, other powerful incentives, 
were required fm its reahcaltoji, and these may be claimed 
as the contributinn of tliat Jmpube tow^aids genemUtatJon 
which grew and flmjrishcil more than elsewhere in the 
Greek seboob of philo^phy* 

We need luirdly remind our readers of Alcmaton, the 
philosopiier-physicianrund of the important discovenii^scoiii- 
neoted with bis name. The various parts for which £tnpe^ 
doctes Was cast included the character of the physician * and 
among other figures in w^hich the physician was. concealed 
by th ** philosopher there wctc—as a recefit discovery hiis 
— FhilnhiiiSp Hippo; and Diogenes of ApoLlonia* who 
has been menttoned Just above. But the ideal uciion uf 
these two $denees is of far more importance than tlm faert 
chat both were occasionally practised by one ami the 
same pereoUi and it was ferttered by ihc oonvicrinn which 
graduaily grew out of the culture of those timeSp^ and 
which may be formulated as follows 

The h umn n being Isa part of the whole of nature, and camicii; 
be undmtood without It, WhAt k wanted tb a sxn&faetory 
view of the pJttCKS of the imiversie; rosEessing this, we shall nnd 
the key in our band which will open the bios secret rccesica fi^ ihe 
on df medidiML 

A number of the alleged treatises of Hippocratic 
take the attitude therein defined displaying a common 
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icanini: to the sysiems of the n:itiue.pfiUoHph}r. and a 
codunoi] eclecticisin, though In vafying degTees, in 
eniplo>'ing lliera; the majority, tooi are marked by 
their connection with the inedical teachings of the 
«±ooI rcrUndflU at Cnidus, though Jt is impossible at 
this date to determine with certainty whether such 
connection waa mainly accidental or depended on the 
pocidiar ehameter of the doctrines of the schooL In sDp[>ort 
of the tast’named aitemativei we may inatance the fact 
that the Cnidian physicians preferred with I<!mpniodes * 
the more physica] method of viewing the phenomena of 
life. Accordingly we have to distinguish between ttvo 
great groups of medical treatise^ those, namdyv tlwt were 
dominated by this standard of thought, and those that 
were opposed to it We place them in this order, not 
because wb can aEsert with certainty that each number io 
the 6ret group i* older than each nurabor in the second 
but mther because their principles and chief emuapies are 
related in that way. The phiiosophy of nature gained an 
ioSuence cm medldtie and began to trauBform it Then came 
the reaction against its influence, and the attempt to hark 
hack to the older and more empiric art of medicine In the 
ensuing pages we ahalJ describe this conflict and its issue, 
but In accordance with the proportions of our undertaking, 
we shall be content to illustrate the doctrines and methods 
mmt characterblic of both movcm&ntSK 

4. The authoir ot the work in four books entitled " On 
Diet" opened with a discussion of principles. 

“ I ositend**—so ruiui Ibe coticliman of his prefare—**tliat he 
who will write conectly on the ailijcei of Jiumin diet aum iir« of 
■It know and understanil the nature of oiaa. He must know the 
jiart* of that naiute out of which it is origiiiallj comjjiiseJ, and he 
mini undetsiaiid whicfi of ttio« parts predointiuitef in its gorens. 
tneoi. For if he be lEnoisnt of itscmgtnni riiniiiaaitjorh be will be 
unable to know what tifTeccB rt ptoduces j and if tw ifo no, imdej, 
stand what part is mpreme in Jhe bf dy, lie wilt jiut be wiahJed to 
reoomtnciul to tiuui what is benenciot to liini." 

■ Cp Bk. (L Ci. V, I > 
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ether deniiinds wtuch the author brought 
ronv^&rd were a knowTedge of the coostitutioi] of all 
food-stiifl& and drinks, and a comproheojdon of the far- 
Teaching contra^ between work and nutrition^ “ For the 
{lerformances of work,** he wrote, ** are direetHl to ihc con- 
sumption of what and fodd and drink are intended 

to roplenisli the void thus created." The fundamental 
eondlttnn of health Is a oorrect proportion between wak 
and mitririoii In view of the constitntion of the individual 
and of the diderenecs of age, season* climate, and so 
fortk Except for the one factor of the Cndi vidua) con¬ 
stitution which previous to illness ivas unknown to the 
physidiLn. good health* in tile opinion of our author, could 
be proserved from all distuTbancc. Mext lie turned to the 
elements of the anlrnaJ and h um-in bodyi which he 
scribed as two in nuinbef. and it will not be fandful to 
trace the influence of Parmenides in a writer who U 
otherwise strongly InHucnced by HemehttLt when wc 
discover that he defined Ibmr two dements aa hre and 
water. Fire he recognized as the univmal principle of 
uiovement, and water as the universal principle of nutrition. 
!u a passage which unmistakably refers to the movemeni 
of the luminaries we read that— 

** when fire reflchb& the nuieminst boimdufy oF water it begitia w 
lack nourish tticiit, to it Cnmt round and reTerta to street of 
its nounshment | when water reachrs iF^e milei-niosE facmnrJaiy of 
fire it b^uif to luck niDvcmcnti to itanda si ill and bewnict * ^ . 
the prey of Ihc fire in inkiit of oouri^hnitmL'' 

Tlic condition of the permanence of the tmiverw hi its 
existing state is that neither of the two eicuients shall 
gain doniifiLon over the other, and the oottne^ing link 
hr tween the phy^blogical and material doctrines is the 
idea, borroflved perhaps from AJcmieon, of an equilibrium 
bciwecfi the peiformancc of work and nourishmeni on the 
one part* and between the cosmic agents of those ftmetions 
on the other. 

Here for the moment we may call a halt Enough 
has been said to enable the attentive reuder to acquaint 






appfoxlmatclv at witb the character of this 

work in It^ weakness as wtW as in its strengths We are 
con/rnncef! with a reflection, Ihc greatness Q>f wliieh Is 
nut din^ifilied because iu signifK^ce was exaggerated 
by its author. Its elTcct Is: The inEcgriCy of the organic 
economy rests on the e£{u!librjurt3 of its isKOme and 
cxpcndituie. We diose the method d" verbal qtiolatkiii 
above In ordtr to avoid the aus^picion of crediting 
evoQ uncorteciously art old and old-fashioned author 
with modem habits of thought We shall gain a 
dearer conception of bis great generalisation if we 
remember that aljnilar though less far-reachmg re¬ 
flections were made by other medical writers of pre¬ 
sumably an {!^Tiier date. Euryphon, the head of the 
Cnidian school and an older contemporary of Hippo* 
crateSr conjectured that the causes of JlUieas Uy in a 
stiirplus of food; nnd fierodicii$» another Cnidian^ 
pfoached even mote closely to the dictum of the author 
of ^On Diel*^ in his statement thal fall ill when 

they indulse in foed on tnsuflident eaerclse*'* At the 
snmc time our author may daiiu the merit of having 
been the first to give expression to a fundamentiit truth 
ID its fuU eapacltyv while he is no more aflected by the 
reproach that he discovered in a single condition the sole 
operative cauM of health than were bis less far-sighted 
predecessors. It b One ihiug to discover new si^ificant 
truths, ft ii another thing to realize the limits of their 
capacity ; it is one ihm^ to give th* rdns to the general- 
isiing hi^itinct it Is another thing to know when to check 
IL and it would be fnohsJi to ask an early pioneer of 
scinnee to display ^dh f|ualiiies at cioce. The value of 
that perfomuiJtce was mare jaeriously- affected by the 
attempt, laudahk in tt^lf, but imattainablG by the methods 
then^and even since—at the disposal of sdence^ to build 
physiology on a cosmological foundaiEon. Some mbehief 
way bound to be wrought by the purely speculative 
doctrine of matter sind the jrtrjingely primitive, not to say 
anthitojx>mnrphic astronomy which were used m thia 
coiiucction^ Similarly, the thought that man waft a 
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mudel of ilic imiverstf. a mlcmcosm by the side uf 4 
iTiAccocosm. was bound to l«id to ranciful itvtcrpreu* 
tioiiiJ. I( was a grand Ixka in itKlf. but even in more 
advaneed ages it was fuiind to darken rather than to 
illutntnc the path of natund research, and it coutnin? 
features which remind u$ of the philosophy of Schelling and, 
Oben, Budi as, foi example, the oomparjaDD between ""tiic 
sea" and "the bdiy," aa the untversaJ "storemom which 
provides for all and recetves from ail" Kof does the 
amhitioua start of our dictettc author cenne to grief merely 
at these objective obstacles- Iiis mind was like a stream 
which runs deep but not dear. He was wclj'nigli tntoxl* 
eaicd by the enigmatic wisdom of Heraclitus, and the quiet 
and orderJy disposition of itia aitbject-matter was disturbed 
by his constant desire to iiluslrate the te«chings of his master 
by ever fresh examples taken from tlic most various depart¬ 
ments of life. Hor did he distbin to iinitate and surpass 
the Elphcuisn in dtc use which he made of the rights of 
paratlOiK and self^ntrarliaicm. At one lime he spoke in 
the m.inner and the very wimda of Heractitus of the steady 
censdeH “ tnmsformstion " of matter ;■ at another time he 
agreed with Anaxagortts and Empedocles in reducing all 
"birth and decay** to ^camihiiiatjotis and scparatiemi,” 
and apoiogiced for the use of those expreadons as a con¬ 
venience of poptilnr usage. In other respects, too^ much 
til it he borrowed from Empedocles is not even vcrbaJly 
harthonized with his Hemclitean prindpica. ITiua it 
happened that the great principle originally pmimdgared 
failed to perform all that it promticdL It remained tfie 
leading point of view for a targe number of dieietic pre¬ 
cepts, especially in quesiioTu of nourishment and gymnastic 
exerci^ elaborated with a wealth of instructive detalL 
Uut even these mctst un[iortiuit parts of his 'uadettaJcing 
wens Injured by the vain attempts, repeated with wcari- 
somc iteration, to derive the didcrcnces of physical and 
even psychical conditions from the proportiem of ilie txvp 
fictitious primary aiibstancca, though many actual ex¬ 
periences were turned to good accmjnt in this cormectinn 
and at least one original vxjierimcnt was made, niimeiy, 
VOL i. tj 
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that of -jrtiRcial vomiting In order to test the respective 
digescUrle qualities of food-stufifs simulmneousiy oqn< 
sumed, 

And now for the eondudiiig book. It is entitled **On 
Dreams," nnd we qitglit say of it. after Horace, that it 
formed a tisb-like tai] of a lovely figure of a womiin. It 
begins with iJm dtstinction. already Fam iliar to us frooi 
I Icrodotoa, bettvctai supcntatufal and natural vtimna The 
first kind wan left to the inteqrretation of soothsaycta who 
were quite gravely alleged—atul we regret the absence of 
irony—to possess "an exact knowJet^e" on the aubjecL 
Dteanu whidt sprang froin natural causes^ however, were 
used AS the basis of inf er e n ces as to the constitution of the 
body, .uid we may readily «tgree that certiun dreams can 
be traced back to over-feeding, and treated by on aperient. 
Butin bis desire to exploit the inquiry to some purpose, our 
author speedily transgressed tbe limits which at least pre¬ 
served bun from absurdity. He set full sail ua the Hock) of 
ehttd*tike Eupcrstition. and by reasonings in the style of 
Artermidorns be attained to goals of to which 

wc arc hulLsposcd to follow him. 

Mention muitt be made of a further treatise ‘* 0 a the 
Musdes,’' wlii^ we pereeiva, from it* refenencea to a fore¬ 
going and a succeeding book, to have been but a brief 
section of a cotnjffehcnsive woirk * On the Sci^ce of 
Medicine," nnd which exhibits the same characteristics of 
attractive rdf-coniradjciteiL The author b here revealed 
as a practitioner of ripe experience who has seen much 
and observed keenly, as lung, at least, os his faculties of 
sight and uhservaticin were not obstructed by preconceived, 
opintona He was the first to rccogniac that the so-called 
spinal marrow b entirely distioet from the common marrow 
of the bonea that it possesses membronea and is related with 
the brojn. Thus he came anunderably nearer than his prede- 
eesKirs to acomx^ appreciatlui} of its nature and meaning. 
Again, he had seen suicides who had aitemideii to cut 
their throats, and who had Ireea robbed of their speech 
by the knife penetrating the trachea; speech had been 
testored to them by the closing of the sctsiiou, and ihence 
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tie drew the correcE awclufllon tlut it bad tyeen the air 
eticaping through the wQua J wl\icbhad made It IraposAible 
for tliem to ^peak. aad he used hu ahservation to confirn] 
his inie theory of the formatioo of vocal sounds^ Ner wa-i 
he oontent writb mere ot»eivatlons of th^ kind and the 
occasional experiment of a leniofl and its smgiod treatment. 
He undertook ddJbente expertments of bis own, though 
OR a modest haa'^ He was awarev for example; of the 
coagulation of blood drawn from the body, but he had 
prevented the formation of a clot by shaking the blood. 
Again, in order to distinguish the coiaponition of the varioUi> 
tissues he subjected them to the process of boding, and 
drew conclusions as to their constitution from the reiattvc 
case and difficulty with which they could be boiled We 
cannot conceal our admiration of these accurate observa' 
tions^ methodical expertmenl^ and logical conclusions, 
which were accompanted, nevertheless, by mbobsmvations 
and arbitrary assumptions to an olmoat incredible extent. 
Thus his belief in the efficacy of the number seven in all 
processes of natural and humiin life practically blinded him 
to the evidence of facts. He was told eootigh to declare 
that no eight-months child ever icniained alive. Besides 
the normal term of pregnancy—nine mouths and ten daya^ or 
40 X y days—he would only admit a prospect of preservation 
for a aeven-^mooths child. On the other hand, be ossetted 
that he hod seen embryos of revert days old in which all 
tlic parts of the body were plainly discernible, He waji 
equally prepared to prove that abstention from food and 
drink could not last laigcr thiin seven days without causing 
death, whether within that period, or—as tic naively added 
—^at a later date. Even people who. after the expiry of 
seven days, desisted from tbU kind of saidde—by no means 
rare in antiquity—were likewise irretrievably lost, for 
their body, ho auted, proved incapable of assimilating 
nourishmcat. 

The rigour of our atithiic^s thought did not save h?m 
from the spell of number, and in other dlroctiona too he 
succumbed the wiles of imaginatioit. But their victim 
may well be pardoned, for it is difficult to see how 
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fiHesti<7n5 which dd'y the resoiifces. nqr of thni idCf^ly, 
but of thit could have itwR answered save by fojuy. Nay, 
more. Hb ittteinpt.'i at solution were predestined to 
sterility, and the questiions themselves haveboan prohibited 
t>y niotJidn «ictK(! For our author wm cjiifii^ed with no 
smsllcT tusk than the problem of organic cresiimi. So 
hint of the docirtnc t/f evolution had erosseri. his mind. 
AocorJinsly tic did not icenrch. us the boldest of mtr iwn 
oontempofartes have hitherto seanched in vain, for the 
possible rtHxJe of the ori^o of the simplest organisms un 
earth, but he raought to derive man fatmselT, the mown 
of earthly exblenoc:, dirKtly front materia] substances, 
And from what sufastnncesl The single tissues and thdr 
combinations w'ere to be derived by putrefaction and 
coagulation, by condensation anti rare^tion, by melting 
and boiling, from the warm and the cold, the moist and 
the dry, and the fat :tjid the gelatiiKiua. It was coly by 
way of cxccptlQt], too^ that an clement of doubt or wur- 
vation was Itittodueed by an occasional "ft seems to me** 
in the dogmatfc and «elf-«otifiiiertl argumentation, " Thus 
came the lungs into existenoe,” " thus was the liver fonned,*' 
"the spleen was composed as foUows," "the joints were 
composed in thi* manner.** *' thua the teeth grew "—one pun* 
graj^ after another with wearisome unifonnity opens with 
aome such phra^ We need not trouble about their cqh* 
tenta but our interest is ntoused by the level of thought 
attained by these premamre atteitipts to penetrate the miMi 
intimate secrets of natural JJfi:- An important dlsbtictton 
must tiere be drawn. We have to get rid of the first dis¬ 
agreeable ImprcDsion, difficult though it may be. with which 
we are lUIed by the temerity of the undertalcmg. By that 
means alone shall we be able to reach the sound kernel of 
the work which is concealed under the adventurous exterior. 
Tt faringa a thought to light which would not be belied even 
by the ndenee of our own timex We yield ^ t|jj 

statemcsit ibot tlie art of healing must be based on a ktiaw- 
ledgc of patholo^caJ pTOCesnea, and that this must in tum 
he rounded on on a«]uatntanee with life In health. The 
science of corporeal funeiiuns presupposes an scquaintonce 
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Wiih tiic orjjaflS by which they are etmclitianed, tier can 
that BCqimiBUfice be gained without unde«iandlng their 
detticmary coiMtitnent parts aiul the ^bstanecs and rcices 
whk'h a/e at work in ihcra and on them. Fmaltyi in 
Atlstotle's words, "he whu sees things grow frant the 
beginning will have the finest view of thciix'' In oiIict 
words, the/apciitics must be founded on pathology, 
patholc^ on physiology and anatomy, pby5ioli>jy and 
anatomy on histology; cboniistry, and physics. Tlie theory 
of evolution shows us the road which fidm the lowest 
or simplest organisms to the highest or most complicated, 
and the goal of the long joume>' ia raintly seen in the 
jtcrspc^tivv in the revel atl on of the causes of the J^lop- 
wicnt of the organic frcun the inorganic world. In tbu 
experiment with which we ore dealing the intennediate 
links are omitted or are sketched in the faintest colours, 
and the end of the long series is conneett.^ directly with 
tlic beginning. Our author's wortf is cha/iicterized accord' 
ingly by an ext/aonitnary audacity which we shall better 
undemand if we are content to regard it as an indication 
of the sclf'confidence of youth. To the bright hopes of 
the childhood of the ages which no failure bad yet availed 
ro dim, the ultimate goals of science may well have aiqicanril 
so near os to be within ann's length. The anttior of the 
book "On the muwlts" Is Just Such a disciple of nature> 
philoMphy, CounthrSHi dut.iil^ of his doctrine, not to 
speak of the spirit whieb inspired him, show him plainly 
as a man who had learnixl from Ijeraclitns, Hmpe> 
docks, and Anaxagoras, and bad written in an era W'ben 
tlie eclectic fusion of tbcir doctrities bad already begun. 
At the very IrTtfoductiuci cij his treatise he referred to the 
‘'common tcadiings '* of predece:iSOcs to whose work he luj 
contiibutcd his part, and he felt htmrelf bound to premise 
ns mtich "about heavenly things” as was iiecmoiary to 
show "what man and the other animals arc. bow they 
originated and aiOM, what Is, the muL what health, what 
sickness, what evil and good in roan, and wlumtc death 
comes to him." As the pritnary principle he selecteil 
”thc wenn, which ts iimnvituL which aces, hears, and 
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uniler^Uuds all things, and w cogakiUtt of the present and 
the future.’' Its bulk bad disappeared into the heights of 
ei;li*at}i|l space In cottset^uence of that "cojicusaioti** of the 
untvene whidi he agreed with Anaxagoras and Empedocles 
in descrihlDg aa the starting^point of cosmic phenomcaa^ 
and that warm be states to be what the ande&ta had 
called ^thcr. When we have added that the * rotation ** 
of cosmos also appeared to him as a eoQstMjuence of that 
concussion, we shall have carried sofltdently far our inves- 
ttgatipu into the details of his fiindatncntat doctrine. 

llic book “On Muscles,*' with its somewhat unfortu¬ 
nate title, had its sequel In Uie work “On the dumber 
Seven,'* This treatise, the bulk of which has only been 
preserved in an Arabic and a Latin translation, seed not 
delay tut vwy long. It marks the most ftovriahlng qxxdi 
in the popular belief In the wonderful cfBcary of that 
number. Ones more we are told that “ the embryo takes 
shape after seven days, and proves itself a human bdng.** 
Once more, as in the books. *' On Diet,'* we are introduced 
to the ** seven vowe Is ” or rather the seven vocal signs of the 
Greek bnguage, among which € and d are ttiduded, while a 
and t and > are absent, because En the Greek alphabet they 
happen to have no distinctive symbols. No less a man 
tlian Solon had already eonsideied the dominion of the 
number seven in the demarcaiion of the ages of man. but 
now the whole world, the winds, Uie seasons, the human 
soul, the human body, the functions of the head, each ami 
all were to be stamped with tlie hall'inark of scvcu. 
Another ruling thought in this treatlsi; has likewise been 
made familiar to us by our discussion of the work "On 
Diet." It ooRsists in the comparismi between the individual 
and the universe, the analogy between the roicrtxsc^ and 
the macrocosm. We may quote at this point our author’s 
own words— 

“AtiiinaJs and pLanu on eartli luive a eonstimtioti wfaM) 
iggMBhlea thit of tbtt univenc: WiereTcre, nnot! the whole agrees, 
Its parti most Ukewise show the same oomposttion « the parts of 
the world, . , , The eartK being nnn and itcmotable, lesembln 
Ure fioaes in iti stony and solid parts, . • , Tbti Which sunoiradi 
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■hem it like (lie toiultle flcah of tnaii, , , . Tbenalerui the fiTcn 
rewoibles lh« hlaoO that fiuwi in tiie vane,* 

anrf sa fbctk Both thoughts an- combined in the almost 
ludicrous oompariton of the earth with the bumaR body, 
in which seven parts of the bodj' am) seven parts of the 
earth are arhitrarjly selected and ranged with one another, 
A paralld. for instance, b discovered between the Felo- 
ponnesus as "the seat of high-minded men " and the “head 
and face;'* between loola and the diaphntgiot. between 
Egypt with its sea and the belly. These and similar 
excesses of an unbridled imagination were ealeulatcd to 
produce a reacdoa. There is nothing like them in histfwy, 
except perhaps the alchemy of the Arabs with their seven 
metals, seven stones, seven volatile bodies, seven natural 
and seven artifidal salts, seven kinds of alum, sev'en chief 
chemical tolerations, etc The rcactioa that ensued marks 
the Unit dawn of the true science of Greece and the 
Western world. 

Without soaring aspiration and witliout daring deed 
there is w> science, no knowledge of nature The conquest 
of a new region of knowledge resembles in many respects 
the occupation of virgin tcrhtor>'‘ nrsi come the toad- 
makers, who unite a number of isolated points ; then 
come the bridge-makers, who span many a yawning chasm ; 
and last came the temporary shelters, which must ultimately 
be replaced by statelier buJldlngs on deeper foundations 
and composed of more dumble materials. These processes 
eoRospona respectively to the preliminary generalisations 
restrained by no manner of obstacles, to the bold argu¬ 
ments from analogy, and to the first construction orhyiio- 
thesea But woe to the settlement where the hand of its 
founders has been guided by hliad enthusiasm rather than 
by shrewd ctlcubtlon. Traffic will retire from the deserted 
streem, palaccHi will fall In ruins, and the homeateads will 
remain untenanted, Tliat fate threatened the intellectual 
achicveinent!i of the epoch with which we are dealing. 
The apprencice-year$ of the mere collection of facts were 
fotlowed by the of vague, restless speculation. 
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Tlicse tioJ now lasted Ion;; enough, and it lime for 
the AtHstirJaltfg of quiet, mcthoclicaS researich to auceced 
if 9 dajec was to aequiiu stuaiJy OJid sedeutai^'habits (astead 
of lo£ing itself in a mate uf phantasio, revolving in idk 
drelea, h ts the undying glory of the medical school of Cos 
that It introduced this innovation in the dEemin of its art, 
and thus caierdsed the most bendidal iiirluence on the whole 
intellectual life of tnanklnd, " i'ituon to the right I Reality 
to the leR! ’* was the battle-cry of this Echool in the war they 
were the first to wage against the oxcesses and defects of 
nature-pifailasophy. Nor could it hai'C found any more 
suitable champions, for the senous and noble calling of the 
physician, which brings him every day and every hour In 
close communion with nature, in the exercise of which mis- 
takes in theory engender the mtist fatal praictjcal oomo 
quences, has served tn all ages as a nursery of the most 
genuine and incotruptible sense of truth. The best 
phytidaiu must be the beat observers, but the man who sees 
keenly, who heats dearly, and whose aeoser^ powerful at the 
sun, are sUai^ned and rehned by constant exerdse, wj1l 
only in exceptional in stances be a visionary or a dreamer. 
The line of demarcaticNi dividing mality from the fictions of 
the imaginatiem is dug mure deeply in his fnntance, as it were, 
till it becomeit an imjxissabic gulf He can never be absent 
from his jj«st m the campaign ngatnst ttic encroach mencs 
of fancy cm the dotnam of reason, iiven m our own 
cetiivry we have to diank the physicians for our liberation 
from the tyranny of the nalufc-fihllofippliy. The hittErest 
dcnuiiciaftons of that error and of the mischief that it 
works stlij proceed from the lips of men who have ut at 
the feet.of Jolumiimi Midler, the great phyjiiologiit and 
anatiimist. It is uo valid uiguiiient to reply that there is 
tnciely a nominat and cxteniaJ likeness between the natuor- 
pbtluisuphy of Scficlliiig and that of Heraclitus or Empe- 
dixleu, Tli« point to be remembered U that the defective 
logic wlUch was a common chaructcriatic boUi of the 
modem and of the ancient sclinola was far more pordon- 
uble and coinprehenslble in the earlier than in the latter 
growth, Tlie signs of degeneracy, of teucUun, and of 
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scnik decay m the one are but tbn nnuixa) aosompatttmtfnti 
in the othiir of ihe 3!oir eoiaricipation of scicnoe fmtn the 
mythological traditlonj of the chi Id hood of the worliL But 
whether the light uraj newly kuiLiled or vhetlii:^ it hud 
long hecu burmog with a steady Same, the shadows that 
threatened to darken it hud to be dbpelled in dthet 
Imtance. 

The author of the treatbe ^On Old Medicine'* wa^ 
the first to open tlie campaign along the whole line of 
balllc With a deep ^nse of the dignity of hb oalJitig, 
and with a keen appre^tion of Ita significance for the 
welfare and prosperity of maokindr !«■ refused to be 
tadiffereui to a movemeni which tended to degrade its 
worthy to annul the tli^netiop between good physiclatis and 
bad and—what was most important^to undermiuc the 
stroctttrt of the sdence itself* tlis attack was not directed 
at bolarcd details in the system of hb advert^a - he 
went to the toot of the e^-iL He condemned the metbod 
of the new-fangletl ** art of healings witltout respoct and 
without reserve. The science^ be Uf^ed wna not to be 
founded on hypothesis, though this was the primrose path- 
Ic was taking things too easily to assume— 

“ a suigle lidmary cnuie fen- Uin«s mu) for death, and the fame 
aci^ in mry lmipni:e, and to pmtuble u that muMi one or two 
factoti, wlu£ther ihi: itann or the odd, die damp or the dry^ or any- 
tiling d« ihm occurmh ^ ^ Byt the liealuig artwblidi was no 

fnvtsdo-p^erice, and had, mnn^ver, to dcsl wUh fcmibk oblecrs— 
alt iPuiigp fmiti of tMj a ptindpic, imd a hcaten tmdr 
ilmig which in the coLinc af 4fie» many fiplendid diictiv^lea hare 
been made, end akmg which the icicuce wlU bo pcrrceled. If men 
of adequate uJent, eriidppcd with the knowledge of the dhcovcfie^ 
made ImhEtto, take ihesc ju their itiitting-pomt, and ict oul then^ 
on lurthcT 'uu|ujnc 3 L He who mjccts mid despises ail this, however, 
and undertaket hJi inr^dgutions nn anctlur road! and in odiee 
fortui HJid cLbIuii lo bare, di&cov^nvd oomectung^ be in dccetif^ 
ami dcceivci hnnsdfi fox it is Impoasible.^ 

At first we might to be listening to the voice of 
fiornc old cru^tcTi Tory who hdd aloor from ewry kind of 
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innovadoiL B«t such % judgment would be wholly unjusti¬ 
fied. Our author was fully capable of defending hl« 
exclusive prefereiice for the old empiric—we do not say 
inductive—method He began by pointing to Its merifs, 
placing them In the dearest light by extending the 
eunventional bounds covered by the art of healing. Not 
was it merely dietetics^ in the full sense of that term, 
which he regarded as a constituent branch of the art He 
included in his intiulfy the transition from the coarse 
nourfshment which, as ho pertinently fetuarhed. men origi¬ 
nally shared with the brute creatioit, to the refined cuw'fv 
of civilised peoples. This transition, which we take as a 
mutter of course, be characterised as "a great invention, 
elaborated and perfected in the course of oenttmes with no 
m&in display of intelligence and imagination.'’ Prectselv 
paollei to the ejtperiracnu by which the indigestible quality 
of that primitive diet had been proved of old were the freah 
experiments sihich enabled the physician to vary the 
nourishment appropriate to a healthy man with that fit 
and wholesome for an Invalid. In the inatance of the 
treatment of health, every one was more w leas an expert, 
and it is not surprising that it was soparatrd from the 
tieatinciit of disease which demafided professional know¬ 
ledge. Nevertheless, th e science was unlTonn. and its process 
in both ca$« was precisely the same. In the wie as in the 
otlicr, it w-as advisable to correct the foods which the human 
body could not assimilate by mixing them, railigaling 
them, or diluting them, ao that the healthy oiganistn in 
the one case and the diseased organism in the other could 
master them and derive benefit from them. Our author 
next turned *» individual differences in matters of dieL 
which he Illustrated by many examples. He found that 
they rested partly on original distinctiona of constitution and 
partly on distinclions of habit They were not reducible to 
any one common principle, but could only be ditcerned and 
taken in account by the most careful and unremitting obser¬ 
vation. Ji was an obvious eonrequcnce of this need of strict 
Individual treatment that precise accuracy could not always 
be guaraiitevd. Anolhcr ami no less fruitful souree of error 
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was the fact that there are dangeis of a precisely opposite 
kind The phystdan hound to be on his guard against 
excess as well as against dcrect. against a too stioi^ oa well 
as against a too weah quality of the means of nouriabment 
At this point we are first confronted by the conception of 
an " exact *’ science—of a science, that is to say* aiimittlng 
determination by quantities. In its present sijigi! tt was 
purely on (deal, the attainment of which in the realm of 
dieteiECB and raediclUB had to be abandoned on the spot. 
'One must aim at a standard,** we lead* “but a standard, 
weight, or number which shall serve thee as a sure guide 
thou shall not find, seeing that there is no other than the 
sensibility of the body-" And precisely because this was 
merely an approximate staudard without strict exactitude, 
slight divagatitina to the right or the left of ilic meaii were 
practically inevitable. The highest praise was due to that 
physician who committed merely trivial blunders; the 
majority were like those steeramcn who repeatedly err with 
impunity in a quiet aea and under a cloudless sky, but whose 
mistakes are fraught with fatal consequenca if a atorm 
arise. 

The new medid ue wasswiftly exposed to anothcrrepToacb 
of more incisive importance. Its premises and precepts 
were alleged not to cower the actual many-sidedness of 
ohjcctk The rcw-fangicd teaching—an epithet which 
applied to the doctrine of Alcmmon as well as to lliat of 
the bwks “On Diet**—recommended the application of 
" the cold against the w-arm, the warm against the cold; the 
moist against the dry, the dry against the moist." Every 
lime that— 

*'One of ibeiie fectots had wrouj^t mischief, it was lo be 
corrected by the ipplioilion of the opposite factor. , . ♦ Bui three 
phyuo»is,io ht M I know;'eontumed our atiihor,« hare hitherto 

dlscorered nr inreuted no •arm, 01 cold, or dry, or mrest which 
ts so m itsdf, iinallfi^cd with any other quality. It is ralher mj 
Opiubn duu they are ■equainted wiih no other foods and drinks 
than thure which wa aU employ, ft » imjiosaihlc, then, for them 
to order the iiivitlid to feed on a ' warni| for he would instantly 
oak. On “-hai kijjii ol a ’wana'? And thereupon they would 
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ha v« either to empty veihuge ar io one of t!u! sotHtancei 

wfib vhfeii we iie JCuntliar," 

It wouJlT jimJtE ccnaiderjible dinenn)i% too, lehetJjcr the 
'warm" w«t an autriiigen! or nperieiii, or (vhich of 
the other natural qualities it pQMe^;»erf i and this differ* 
cnee In eficet would not metdy apply to men, hut to 
wood and Uather* and many other objects by no mean* 
A» aeneittre m the human body. 

We reach now the most ttopoitant pan of the book, 
i« which the fumJamerttaJ prind^es o( our author cajoe to 
tbclr dearest expression. 

■* Some people ray," lie wiote, '* physidom lu wdl as wpliijn -* 
“by wUatn,ai ws eonodtr, lie timely manit ptiiiosqplters—^‘that 
it u not pofidble to undenund the tuedicnl art atcept hy Icaining 
what auui U. He who woiitd treat meu tn the right way tntiat 
fintvodefstnnd ihi*. Tbii wying of iheiti ii directed at philosophy 
aa ir hoi liecu piactbed by Empedoclca and othem idw have 
wTitten about natuie and tiave dusciumd the origia of man, bow 
he came liiEa caiatence, mid liow his parts were joined together. 
Slit I heliert,- he conEimitd, “that all that aopfaixn or pfiyiidan* 
liaw said Of wfittea ahaulnmun belonga tea to die art of mediaoe 
than UJ that of painimg. It ia my ajilninn, on Ibe eontniy, that 
certain knowledge mlmiir datum can be gained from no other 
poiiU of new tluui tfom that of mediod sdenec. Tliis b auatnabk, 
however, by any one wlio cTiDosea to approach ihni study in tl 
proper fi]iliioit| and vntb regard to die fuliuaa of iti eatent. Jhit 
it ici in* to jDc that there h a long toad Mill lo be traveled Wort 
that defit.-c of erodition it fcached whicli shall luitn* what nutn 
ii, by triiBT canise Iw was creatotb and all dse it» Uis IcMt dutail." 

Wb may pjuee here, not impnifiubty. in Ortler to explafo 
«otne points. Gur readers will note tlie almdsE verb^ 
t^tcmbLtnce of ihe above mtnxiucioiy words ^itb |he 
IMssiige quoted just row. at the bcguining of section 4. ftotn 
the wwJc “On Diul'* where the prujwMJticn that » here 
so enorgeticailly diapuietl fc. vindicftted mih tfqual energy, 
We can hardly fun to reeogtiiwj a direct polemmal intentioa 
and it affords a glaring Instance of the so^tlcd Einrformity 
of ibc Hippocratic canon. The mention ot paintinff m 
ilib tonaeduan givei us a tnomeiitary shock, but a brief 
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cQn^klent{{)t 1 will ihow lhat the autlttir could hanl]}^ have 
ebesaen a apj^roprlate etEprc^ic^n for his tliought. 

lie oiivtfiMi!/ waiTted lo say that descriptions of the origm 
of animabt num, of the kind atletnpied by Eorpedock^, 
might be attmcHvCp fisctnating, tmd seductive, but they 
wtre not science. Now. the contrary of science, whkh 
aiois at truth rather than at pleasure* is found in sudi 
csuscs id the region of the fine ana infEjinnch ns the itn- 
agmation can deal freely therelu with the shapes and 
colours that It invents. Hie type u^hich we should ubvi^ 
ously select is that of poetry, but it would have been mt of 
place for the present puqjo^ of Invdghlng at the ooitlcnis 
of the work of Empedocles on nc^unt of the poetic form 
ff> wiiidi that work was compofierL The i^haip and almost 
harsh manner in which r>ur author eontrasted daion and 
faeXt ;Ttul dtsmisscil the first from the realm of soious sUfen- 
tioR. nrminds us of the contempt •npressed by Herodotus 
about liie stream of ocean, and quoted by us at the close 
of the Last book. We should be glad to see the him that 
medicine, prnctiaed m a proper fashion and in Its full 
capacity, is the beginning of alt true knowledge of nature 
developed inwe fully iU cenciiLsit]in& For we mity 
almost lictecf in the saying the insiglit, or at least the 
cunjecture. that all cur knowledge about nature 1% ttdativct 
and ihat the true goal of human inquiry is not what nature 
is In heiseir but what is in her telation to mans 
perceptnre faculbK This at least is the trend of the 
sequel of this important pas^ge; with which w>^ hasten to 
acquaint cur readers; 

”For to me {00*‘ CQfiiiUUts our luthoTi ieemi iicccs^y 
that every phy^iciiaii should pos#eii^ ledge about naiure^ juid 
that he should give kiinEdf due atmcuit in I lint le^iiiect if he 

wltlucs IXf be equal tu his tadu Ht nrast know the Tcktiop of 
tn&n to the focd rmd dnnt dial he ctnmimcs, and In all elsa dtai 
he doct and piactiRcs. He luiiit know whst efftet earh ItiTnji 
cxerdses r<n each emu. Kur h h AOtnigii to tie of opinion thaj 
cheese Is A had food ht-Gaiibe tl tnronveni.tiie&ni him u aliAEud 

Willi n. Tlie ph)-stdan mml iuimv trlul kind of Inctuveaktlce il 
limducEtt snd wlmt m its cause, ami skh i?nai pit af the luincin 
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tirMlf h laiU ocrnffirm. Fa? there ue iaui]f other focM}a soa 
drmki nJiich are noitiiaUjr vbkh dp not ilfocc tncn ki 

the J«r!» iraf. 1^ lae select Um in^tainw of winn^ Mthkh^ if cnlofeci 
umnixed ojnd in krge inuuiUiiai. *IJJ iLfFect mea in a cettaln iraj 
A^id observ^nion iUmw ta mil lliat ihii \s ihe. work and din eff^ 
of winoi Wn knonTp too^ through nrlmL psitU of the body it chicBy 
ptoducts thill rasuLif mnd t ccuild iritJi thmt equal cbnty sbouJil Ik 
died ovur mil die other Li^atmnees." 

These remarks tro reqoire » word of expLaafttioo. ITie 
fiT^i point eo be noticed h the incisive ^nd doubtless 
deliberate cdtitra>t between oar author's eve$yday Umgaoge 
^irifl hi« homely example and the bi^h-floivn itiintter and no 
1^^ Aspiring of £jij],>cdoctoi mud those who thought 

like bitiL VVe can oocedve the anti-philusoplier addr^ssLng 
his adviurBarici in this wise: 1 too am sstriving after a 

ODmpmhensive knowledge of rkatureT the threads of whose 
most intimate secrets ye think ye liave already uiiraveiled 
and proclaliit your trttnnph in gorgeous phnueo, BnX how 
modest mre my Immediate cudU, how far I remain behind 
the prond flight of year thought, how verily I creep along 
the ground of trivial accmrcncca and everyday questiom^ 
which bavq 3 ^et been solved but in the smallest propoition^^ 
Yes^our cKCdleot author deemed himself as free as possible 
from thi> taint Of temerity and the di^vemse of ijchoiar s 
pride, and yet fate overtook him prcd^ly at that pDinL 
The bitter con tempt that he potircd from a full horn over 
his prcdecesscu^ was avcngcsl by fate ao his own person, 
and In view of the evidence we have collected as to tlic 
fscundiieBS of bis knowledge we are weH-nigb tempted to 
excltthn, his modcaiy was rooted tn imtnodefltyi luid his 
was the pride that vainly aped hnmilityv The modicum of 
certain imowledgc tn which he laid drum and which he 
am^^ideted as self-evident truth wa^ but the ^CTiiblatice of 
knowledge For since he was entirdy Ignonmt of the 
chemistry of digestion no less than of the physjqtogy of 
the hrairii the heart and the blood-vessebi, his cxplaiiai:icizis 
oi" the indigestihleness of cheese and of the tnioxicatiou 
produced by whie, whatever forms they may have 
were certainly built gd a fal^ rDUtida|ien> 
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We sire mrtled and almost coofttsed at the leeutt of 
the preceding invest igattotL The t(uot[Oi) risce to our 
lipa. Was it all in vain—this reaction on tlie |Nut of the 
clcar-sightiMl pbysiciaii agaitut the arbitrary methods; his 
enthusiastic retttro to the gennine evidence of facu, and 
his unreftiittiiig polemic against those of his predcoosors 
u'ho had ** misled the art of medicine from Its ancient 
track and started it 00 the road of hypothesis"? For he 
too had fallen unwittingly into the tolls of hypothetical 
research, aov was his reJapse conltncd 10 a few false 
observations more or less, nor to the misiriterpretntloD of 
isolated facts; it involved complete explanatory attempts 
proceeding wholly from the tegion of a physiology based 
on hypothesis. Let us guard against die risk of mis¬ 
understanding. Wc would not, therefore^ depredate or 
condemn our author's achievements, still less would: we 
brand lits polemic as altogether vain and inefiectiiaL In 
order to frame an adequate judgment, we must make a 
further slight dqgression ; and, to choosing the louger 
road, we may hope to attain to a height from which we 
shall be able to form a truer and more cumprebensive 
a]>prcciation of the two conBicting tendencies of thought. 

6 . An hypothesis is an assumption or a tuppoaiiJon. 
Where and as long as full certainly of knowlDiigo eludes 
113, tt is neccssaiy to set up mere assitmptianr^ That 
necessity 19 tworolU. 11 Is Indispensable to the matter 
discussed and inevitable to the man dUcitsAing. Humanly 
inevitahte. because the mind has not yet been created 
which can recei ve and pctain a bng series of details with- 
out endiding them and connecting them by a common 
Ixmd, Memory oaves tvlteC and in the realm of toe 
co-existence of phenomena that cravitig is salisiied by 
claasiftcaiion, whereas in the realm of causal succes¬ 
sion the aid of hypothesis has to be invoked, And 
if toe demands of reason and of tlie causal sense posses 
siifhcient strength in the mvestigaior's mmd. they cannot 
remain idle even at iJic beginning of his task. Tenta¬ 
tively at least, hypotocnes oiunt be formed in the earlier 
stages of ail iitquiiy wlucli toall serve as the ruugs of 
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the laijiier aiccnd lo the uftfmaie goat It ha& 
been aajtd)!' leiniirkca that utfiay appeovinJ theory of 
to-day vtitA at ojip timu an bypoihtsjk It 1$ subjoctivcJy 
irapowible, In dwJingwith the cnumlesa detaiU of which 
m comprchejjiivT: theory h ultimatdy to be composed, to 
keep them dimtig its onnstmetion to their original segrega¬ 
tion and to presenn; their psychical isolation ; and a similar 
objective irnpossibllity ivould attend the endeavour lo 
denay, gather, u»d sift the elcmeots of experiesnoe, or even 
to create them by the atzibciaJ means providjcd in natuial 
science, unless the light of a prejliniinnry hypotbetus were 
shed over tlie path of the investigator to guide fais footiteps 
to his end Pnetijiely the same proows w set in motion 
when tlic end in view is not the attainment of general 
tiutha but the ascertainment of single oecurrcncca Ikfom 
ft judge comes to cunuder his verdict he will generally hove 
begun by cooiiderihg the gTwmds of su^citio, ao.reverv 
such ground of rniBpicimt b expressed in n supposition or 
hypothesis. Moreover, if hb mind be awake tlimugb the 
(rial, the depoaltinnji of witnesses and the other evidence 
coUccied on the basis of such on early hypothesia will give 
riiie in the course of the proceedings to eviu'-fhali by'pothe.-o, 
aitd, supposing him to have a J(igji:ai os well aa u wakeful 
mmd to evfii-fresh and laore cjcnet approximaiioitii to the 
uliimatc verdict or truth. Two causes done can affect 
die value of the pralunmary assumption aa a stage on the 
vklorlcms road to truth. The firar is due to a stibjcaivc 
cmw to be traced to the mind of the inquirer, and the 
second to an objeetive defect attaching to the mcaiis of 
inquiry. The hypotiieais will obstruct and hinder, instead 
of fadlttatir^i the auaimnent of a final solution, if the 
inquirer's mind be tacking m the requisite pliability and 
adapts btllty, He will then overlook the provisiona f character 
of his assumptions ; he wilt disband the forc^ of hts 
intellect at too early a date, and will mistake a portion of 
his joimicy, and a very abort portion pcrhapii, for the com- 
pletion of bis task. And the hypothesis wOl be devoid of 
scumtific value, or at least of the highest sdentific value, if 
11 be intnnsically incapable of emerging from a provhijmja] 
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Md ni^umplive truth Into ai) ultimate aud definitive one 
—in other word% if it offer not the least handle for the 
purpose of verification. It would be idle to expect 
complete dcfimcss on thb and on kindred questions of 
method from the earliesi: author who offera us any dis- 
eussion wbars^oever on the value of hypothetical investlga- 
tiona^ and who^ Indeed, us far as any necofd has come 
down to ujv b the first to have used the word hypothesis 
in its tecimlcaj sense. The greater b the coedU that 
redounds to him that he by no means unfamiliar witli 
the most fur-mchlng of the dbtineiions that arc here 
to be considered li must be conceded thut he used the 
woed "'hypotliJKfis'' In a some what loisse raiduoUp wilboui 
expressly distinguislung between verifiable and non- 
verifiable assumptions; but the brnfit of his attack feU on 
the secciud of riiese classes, which was more or le^s tiie 
object of oJi his mvcctivcs again at hypothctEcal investJga^ 
tion. For when he argued agninst the application of that 
new metliod to medicine, he ^supported his ^usc hy the 
following significant remarks' that Sfclence needed no 
empty hypotheses^" he wrote, as dEd^ 

**die invisible and nnfidbotnable things. Any mw who should 
aiicnipt a d«=Bcriptioii of such things wnidd have to avril hiniseil 
of hypodicsb Thiii wiih rtgard to ihings in hdnven or to ihtwe 
under the earllL And even ibgugb he knew And imM whai wba 
correeC mboot tbeoi^ yet mdther he nor his bearers wmiH bn awaie 
tf It were the Iniih or not, for he has no stiLDdiml whkh he exu] 
9pply u) order to attain full cuftrinty/* 

The term empty " Jn thi& cmniection is 3 jewel in the 
crown of science. It Is meant to s^tigmatUe hypothses^ 
In themselves incapable of prwf, and likened to idJe 
fictions which are refused admittance atroxs the threshold 
<ff genuine science* l^t ns renew our reoolloctian of two 
simibr treasurer before we attempt Lo estimate its worth. 
There fnrnl the passage from Xetiophnnes • wbkh 
tnnphasized, in tanguage closely similar to ouf present 
quotatioji, and >til\ more so to the Greek ariginah tlie 

• bk.K, Cb.l.|s,>. 
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iitgitlficance of v«nficait[^n ; md ih^n* ^oriflly, tJir 
fkimitarl}* Li!r|Hn^ of th< hi.^iufian Hcrodcitus, lo 

which hi(vc atrviuJy tmd to refer/ Tikin^^ 

tht;^ in uJiJ remcmlicnug Umt mir ttuthiit% fetid 

4 i^m^ bypiTlhctical mvc^t^^tioa wii^ c^nttalh^ dbe€tc 4 
1^ specifd kind irf hypotfietfed, wc see that there 
naihing to pnayent him fmm wsiiig hytiathescs hm own 
account without incitmng the charge ^ incofisisteiicy. U 
was iti^viubk that be «iiioiitiJ have formtfd hypctbeiicat 
caticeptioiifl abniut the imture of Ute dig^tivt! process uni;l 
the of lirnnkeiincss ; they were hatlinil to tht 

ciitldhood of physioli:tgy and its ^slcr fences as wa> 
Kluzir iitbrequott carrcction when the sciences matured. 
Itui it tsoftc Ihiftg to make an errenwus hypolbcahti it is 
<iwite another thing to make an liasdcutiii^ hypoihe^u* 
which ^ enttrdy nr panlalty incapable of rcrificatiOEi, It 
may be urged that evety hypotheiiia h not clearly 
brandsmsHbed as tmvenfiabic or the ernttrary* a$ doomed 
to reiMiti a b^yrathe^is for cvcTt of m possessing the 
power to develop its oui> incanB of p^ovl^g^ approici^ 
raotely at Te^iat its truth or falsehood But thot^b this 
it generally the case, it is not uttiversally sa Thtsc retorta 
and counrer retorts, ho^vever. need not occupy ns long, for 
^ the htit ^ and tlie cold^'^ the dry " and the 
iis the fundEmieiitul constituent part^ of the hum^i 
oTg^smiamw or even as the chief factors th;it aiTect U. were; 
tu ape^ precisely, even Jess than mere hypolhenes—they 
were iSctmna, or rather abstractioiis diattiiiMai aa rcalidts 
Ccmin ii]UiiJities were scgregaied fmm the complex of 
attributes with which they were fealty indhssolubif con¬ 
nected imd Were morrover iiivei^ed with a ^premacy 
th«it did not reawnuhly bcloug to them' for these varia- 
lions of tcmiieraturc and Of ihe state of sggregatiojt^ which 
were thurc brought miQ plny» do not always bring in their 
train A d^^ciilve change tn all the resi of the ctirlhutes. It 
was Otic of the great po^jiiw merits cf the irciatiiso wbicii 
we are discussing^, that it ernpli.isi£eil thii ootisideretioc ^md 
hiuU-d at the com para tiw^ly grr-itei ^ignihcancc of the 
•iik. II.ClL VL 
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diemica] qualities itT botlies^ tKmwing at the same time a 
side gliUice at (he influences these exercised or .sabstances 
not belonginB to the living oiganisim 0«r untbor was thece- 
fnre justtlied in describing heat and cold as qualities wliich 
f)Qsse» a ctnnparattvciy very smalt power oi’er the body, 
and in recoiling such pfacnomcna of reaction as the effect 
of tnwanl haac produced by taking a cold baib. 

But it is time to abandim these detatla. The qtiesticm 
u-bether this or that bypotbeais was more or less scientific 
fn character, whether a greater or a less degree of legiti* 
macy attached to it, is not as important to our purpose 
os the broad conffict of methods with which our readers 
ihrmld by this rime be famniar> and which presents no 
very great difficulties;, TJic mlc of sound common sense, 
" TO suit from the known or dte sensibie and thence to 
infer the unknowa" was as obvious 10 lieradotna and 
Euripides as at a taler date to Epiettnia, and wo have Iterv 
to cumark that it was violated quite op«ily arid erudety 
by the physicians who planted their fooistepS in tim line*, 
of naiute-pfailosopby, FroblemH, such a!h iltat of the 
origin of organic life or of the human race, which modem 
i^ience irttU regards at insoluble, were pl<uxd at the head 
of their programme, and medical precepts were founded on 
attempts to solve them which bore not merdy a hypothe¬ 
tical, but a fantastic character Wu cannot aiTect to he 
surprised thai a reaction should have set fn nor sliould we 
attempt to deny that such a reaction was whulesonif:. Still, 
we must be on our guard against u lie-sided and exaggerated 
views. The new way was a ticceasary way. and it would Ite 
false to describe it as wholly and solely a misleading wav. 
It was inevitable that the doctrines of nature-pihi{o»0|ihy 
should penebrate the Several sdencesand begin to transform 
tbcif methods. We have already seen reason to believe that 
th« arbitrary element which clung to most of those theories 
was bound to be expelled, hut iu eliminiition did not 
necessarily destrere all the effect of its rnffuence j some ol 
them, and those not the least bcneffdal, might survive, 
Alxuve all, an [deal that has once been erected, however 
pitiabli^ hmrever grotesque its subsequent faiittre may be. 
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t\ot iDst lo pofsterityp and the atteJtipt lo rescue the 
science of nvfcciid™ froin the bolatJon which threatimerf to 
9 walW it and to fegurd it m a stagle branch on the ^at 
tree of onivefsal scieticc. wbs at emy rate an fdeah At 
firet. it must be cOfneoded* and for tong afterwards, this 
ambitious uudemking Jaiicd for want cf the tef^uisitc 
foutidatiou^ and thus a return became necessatTy which 
was almost equivafcut to a retreat to tljc older methods 
of ttscarch aitd to the narrow Jiraits in w-hidi they 
had been ^xmfined But here too wt must guard ag^umt 
misundersUniliiig. I( Is iiot enough to summarize the 
relation heiweco the two coniUclittg tendeudeei in the 
cunvenltutiaJ foitnuls.: the fabe deductive metbud was 
buried in the ruins of the [ihilo^Ofihjcii] theory of medicine, 
and the comect rndttciive tnetbod was borne lu on the 
triiiminh of Hippocratci For in dcaiing with highly com* 
pllcat^ phenomena, with aggregate processes composed 
of iutiumcrable details, no other method is (^commended 
to investigatahi ilian rliat whicli builds up the w!iok out 
of its parti and refera the so-ealled empiric or derivative 
law^ to the simple or ultimate causal l&ws from which 
they spring. The secret of the fotmer and even of the 
ptesent employment of cruder and less suitable methods b 
ncH to be founrt in the Intrinsic falsehood of the deductive 
method. U Is rather a sign that that method can only be 
applied with ^ucces;* in an infinitely more advanced grage m 
the development of sueno;^ and ati indicalluii that pathology 
then icnind wanting in its anatomicnl and physiolugicid 
bajsis, and that physiology then, as partly even now, rested 
on an iusecure ronndaiion of ccllular-phyaiotcagyp of physics^ 
and of chemisto^. We are dealing here w'lth the begiuiHUgs 
oi^ a period of transition wEudi has continued; down to our 
own times, for it !» only tonJay that the most advauced 
portkinii of organic science admit at least a partial use of 
deduction, tmd have thu4 begun to enter Ihe lost and 
highest stage uf scientific treatment llie type ed deduc¬ 
tion is cakdation^ and oLlciilntloa is molt fulJy employed 
at this date in the buelnoas of the oculi&U no far as 
it Is founded on optics. But there are other brandie* 
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of therapeutics ttl a high degree of devebpment which 
rest on a deductive basis. Take, for instance, the antj- 
«ptic treatment of woands, the object of which is the 
cJestnicticiit of micto^rganistns which have been recognised 
with ooinplete certainty as the agents of disease—on object 
which is attained by the use of aubstaooes the chemical 
(juaiities of which bold out with e<joal certainty a prospect 
of the desired result This racLhod offers the completest 
contrast with the ptoceeding in cases where there » no 
clear evidence of causatioot and where the defect cannot 
be supplied cither by direct unequivocal, and drastic cures 
—the genuine experimental methoch—nor yet by the 
decisively favourable results of observations taken in such 
numbers as to eliminate the element of chance—in other 
words, by the statistical method. Those are the modica-' 
merits of which it is correctly said that they are “re- 
ccnninended to-day, eulogized to-morrow, and forgotten 
two years henct" The undying glory of the school of Cos 
does not rest on their selection and use of methods of re> 
search better in themselves or nearer to Ideal perfection. 
Their chief title to esteem b ratlier the Insight they 
displayed in perceiving chat the premises for the applica* 
tioQ of tile deductive method were not yet extant, that 
they bad not even come in view, and that fantastic czm* 
ceptions were taking the place of the requlGite and valid 
inductinns. The pioneer virtues which dbUngaished the 
Coic masters from their opponents were a self-abnegation, 
and a timely renunciation of ambitions fascinating enough 
and eresi exalted in thcmselvea, but at that era and long 
aftcrwi’ardB out of reneb. and these virtues endtie them to 
our ungrudging admiration at this day. We rcccgntzc their 
supreme merit in having developed, with tireless powers of 
observation and extraoidinaiy factiltles of dear sight and 
strong sense, those branchs of the art of healing which 
were capable of extension without digging their foundations 
more deeply. Above all, we may specify their contributions 
to symptomatology which, by their cndlem supply of nice 
distinctions and acute observations, are a source of pleasure 
and instruaion tomodera students of that branch of Learning. 




jto 

tTufortiinattly, how€%xr, tliesy couiil not wholly renounce: Ute 
oanstnjcticfn of oompreiimsjve cbeories. 1 hty too dabblctl 
iti hyiKJlliesea wh^, sis far as Ihtry went* fruitful of 

errors as those of tbeiV pTeiiecessors;, and vv'em only less 
rnritful because they did not go as for. Their bumwml 
pathology, for Instance, which b the halt^iiark o( the Hfp- 
piTOatjc school, and which rererted all internal di^^aiics 
to the coostiiMtion and proportion of the four luresumable 
cardinal hutnours, possesses; in the judgEUcat of modem 
sd^tt, nol « jot more Lrutb tlian the anthitipogcmy oi' 
thr book On Muscles “ or the fiaittous theory of matter 
which wa$ Qombated in the treatise "^On Old Medicine." 

7 , This, then* at least must be cDnceded. The gediiis 
of tbe phpscians of Cos wan fettile in generalisations of aJJ 
kineb^ whether tmt or and their motive-power may 
most probably be traced to the speenbtiops of the nature- 
philoscphersL This **014 medidne " of the alleged reaction 
was no more the real dd medidne than the France of die 
Rrstoratictn was the France of the Ancieu Regime, llic 
goal and trend of the movemenc were d^ermined bonce* 
forth by the critical seasc ami sceptical genius of ilic 
Ilippoaatic tcliooL At an early dale It a^umed as 
dcfirttie an attitmle towards Uie flupemaiunil theology as 
il had already aymmed lOH^;irds ifte fantartic excesid of 
some dociriucs of die nauite-phiio^phy, aiirl towjirds those 
metaphysical theories which transgressed all bounds of 
experience,* Here, as elsewhere, we are struck by the 
contrast betweea Cos and Cnidus* llie treat ** On the 
Nature of Wotnen,” which b as fall of the inftucDce of 
Cnidna as the larger work "On the Dise^cs of Women," 
to wbldi it went back exalts ^^the di%4ne" and ^divme 
things'^ to ^ place of dliferential superionty over and 
abotN! all other factore "The divine*^ is mentioned 
llic opening of the Hippocrelic Prpgnosticon"' ^ an agent 
of occasional cf^oucy, so little removed ffotxi the opemtlons 
of nature! Uvts thii physicians are expreialy en}oirted to 
take aoetjunt of sU acrivtty in therr foresight/' Hut in 
two prodtjciions of the HippiiCretie icliool war was iicclareij 
» ILCh. I ^ 
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4guiu5l all ^ti|y-rndturaUam with extraorcMnsfj’ cn^figiy. 
Th^ first of Lli&M£ pas&agcs id to be fountj ip tiook 
'*On Watcr^ Air. aotJ Sites*" wliidi forms one of the 
mo5t remarkable pieces of the Bippccratic collcctiort We 
are there: iistening to a man who had trodden the of 
South Russja Hj wdt &3 the valley of the Nile» whose 
critical eye hsul surveyed all sorts and conditions of dr- 
curnstanoes^ and whose thong bifid midtl had endeavoured 
to weave: the cCMmlless details to a nntform and consistent 
design. But his mmy valuable obscrvatioiisi, his many partly 
premature conjectures about the connection between dimale 
and health, between Uic succession of tlie seairnis and the 
course of diiea^esv these were all surpasAcd by ihe undying 
honour that attached to the fin^ attempt to iriiahlish a 
QiusaJ bond bci-A^n the characters of nationi and their 
physical condiiionji, We may call ihe wiiier of Ifiht tresttise 
the precursor of IijoiitcsquECu^ and the founder of natiqnal 
ps)"chokje>'. He U Wins who, in duicossing the so-cnllttl 
feminine disease " of the Scythians* uttered an energetic 
protest against the assertion that this or any other jJlncsi 
wa:s the effect of a particular divine Visitutioa, and in 
precisely the same words tlie notion was eomiiated 
afre^ in the treatise ^On the Sacred Disease,” by which 
name epilepsy was designated in popular auperstitlnn on 
account of ds srupposed diWne ofigin. In bolh cases alike 
the denial of supernatural intervention woji acoompanied 
by an expression of belief in ihr strict compaEtbiliiy of a 
unifoim obedience to law to all rmtural phenomena with 
the rdigjous failh in a divine fountain-head os the ultimate 
^mcc of those phenomciia. Everything is divine and 
everything is human/" thus ran the wonderfully suggestive 
formula invented hy tJie author of the work ”On the 
Sacred Disease;” and he added that it meant nothing 
EnOFc than ihal It Is ittircasqnahie to call one illness mofe 
divine than another AU o HI lc were caused by the great 
riuuirai agctit*i of heat and cold, and sra and ^iriRiis, all of 
which wete divine in itidr nature, hut no one of which m 
itself wajfc ''mi fathom ah k and irntrartabk" ot removed 
from human tiisigJu and human infiticnoeL And a )tt 
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wider E^Rerali7.^tion wus prcjmut^ated in the fnaxim, The 
uuse of this iUness ari&c from pred^ly 
the same divine ftmm which all else proceeds^—a. maxim 
reprpdticcd by the writer of die hoolt ” Qn Water, Alr^ 
and Sites ** in his statement of belief that “ to mct tw, thisc 
complaints appear divine, and all others likewise, since no 
one tM more divine Of more human than another. Each of 
them possesses natirre (i^. a natural causeJ. aiict no one of 
them originates without The marc pugnaciouSi author 
of the work on epllep^ gave vent to dbetiraive and scornful 
attacks on the '' windbags and sfrevt-comer prophets " who 
nndcTtook to core diseases by their superstitious practices 
of ** parifit^tions and izicanutions,*' who "sought to conceal 
their own ignorance and iiupotcnce under die mande of 
the divine." and who might be shown m the clear light of 
clay to dsheticvt in the truth of thcir own tc^ciung. This 
la^ was the sharpest barb in our author^a quiver of in- 
vecrivts: 

For If these safieirnga,” he wtoie^ " c^uM he ajm! by ihe pinih- 
cstkms uid die rest of the ttuatEneiit ihtf rt^foimncad, what should 
pnvem thw ermion for the iEidlf^on of nmiikiiHl by other sbuiliir 
comriToncet? But then theiicanse would no l&tiget be divine^but 
hunum^ for the physidan who ii able lo expel a dbeaxe by magical 
mid puiihcatury means couid inuoducc n by Betting Othei faettas at 
work, and then Chcfc would be an end of the divifid aad of Its 
efficacy " 

The same argument was applied to the whole gamut of 
proceedings which rested coltcctively, as he asserted, on 
the <iuppo^tt£on that there were no gods, nr that they were 
devoid of power ^ 

" For if it were ttue^" he wtoic, “ (hdi a ihaji asdd fetjch down 
the moon and maku ihe fun dl^pfiear^ cmM ^imon (be storm^ 
MYd T^eaO filr wcailier hy lacri^w* the black am^ 1 ahould 
bold Ibat there were nothing dlriitc in all thm^ but that a were aJl 
humao^ for m such saw the jioMur of the dlvhiity wodd be 
subdued to the yoke of humm UaeUcoi” 

This ireatbe toOt, we may remark in parenihesbi, is 
extremely ootabb fur its r^nimiatian of Ihe significaitoe 
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of the brain in the physical and especially in the paychical 
life. The dbcave^’ h^ bcca made by AlcrnKoa^ but it 
was tised here lo Jbs widest cxtensif}]] and with increased 
emphasis. As a physidao evr anther, with his eclectic 
tendendes in philosophy, was not a p«ne Hippocratic, and 
he war led to this important digression by his discovery, 
which modem science has confirmed, that epilepsy spnngs 
from a disease of the central otgani. 

We might close the present section at this point 
Nothing is lacking to the proof of the oontetition from 
which we set out—tl»t the study of medidne was the 
source of the third great wave of criticism w'htcb poured 
its fertiiicing stream over the fields of Greek Tfiiming. 
The autho« of tlic bonk "Oa OUJ Medidne " and the two 
treatises we have just discussed weio as free from every 
taint of mythical thought as Hecaimus or Xenopharim— 
as free, or actually freer, Nor were these heralds of the 
dawn content with banishing from their minds every appeal 
to {trimicive modes of thotight They diflered from thetV 
predecessors, wlio had opened the epoch of transition, in 
not stopping at mere negation. They unlocked the doora 
of their reftcclion to positive methods of sdentific research, 
and took as their gatdiog star the inspired maxim of 
IKpicfaarmtis, the philosophic piav'wright of Syracuse: 

" A Sober sente of benest doubt 
Keeps busian reaioa Jude and ftnui.^ 

Nor was tbb the limit of their achievement;. By their 
iticory of the gods, which was compattblc with the un¬ 
trammelled progress of knowledge thej* paved the way for 
every couceivabte advance ; but they further endeavoured 
lo a^TSt the advaoco themselves by their net mcoosldm- 
able successes in tlicir special rtigicm of impufy. The 
proportions of the present ivork do not, unTortun.itdy, 
permit us to bring forward tho evidence for this view, but 
we are reluctant to part from the precious coUectioit of 
the Hippocratic writings which are still so little knmvn 
and appre cia te d , without oflfertng a few mure proofs of 
* Cp. Bk t, Ch, V. t imt 
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the sound ifcientific spirit whicb penctnitca a conis]tIeraI)t« 
portion of them One of the nitnt ^enemufl marks of 
that spirit is a respect jiiicl appredaliou for great thou^'hts 
which derive tlietr descent from an opposite or hoidilc 
school, and tlins we jind the valuable doctrine of the 
fiecessar>' equilibrium between circaeise and itourish- 
ment. which was taught by the phyaiciaiu of Cnidus, 
reappearing in the work '*On Diet in Acute EIlnc^Ma.'* 
thmrgh It orpctitd nnth a bitter potemic against the fAt/ 
.ftrttrrF of that school. "The Cntdlan Sentences" The 
author in that instance was as innocent of vaui pretensiona 
to originalitjr as he was free from the vulgar eagerness fur 
cheap anrt supcrfinlal triumphs He displayed a genuine 
spirit of mseoreh in hie endeavour to strengthen the dhetriite 
which he was combating by fresh and weighty 
as when he wrote in oirO place, " my Opponenffl view wiU 
be assisted by the following conaideration." !fo les; 
sturdy and incorruptible w*a* the insUuci for the truth 
evitt^»l by the author of the work **On the Joints^" which 
Uttrd c1i.)rjcterii»d as " the great su^icai monument of 
rintlquity iinJ a ititnid for all future ages.*' Ike writer, a 
physician of noble mind and lof^ thought, did not 
shrink from recording bis own failures for the fuforma- 
tion of his fellowinvestigatom In the immortal language 
in which one ^uch passage was composed, we read, ^ 1 
hav'e written this <Sown dellberutefy, for it la valuable to 
learti of unsuccessful experiments, and to know the causes 
of their non-strcccss,'* In that instance he was obviously 
anxious to withhold no means to knowledge from the 
service of those who came after him: and in another he 
cjcfCeded the wonted ItmiU of didactic writing on occoimt 
of Kis ddshe to protect the patient from any burden (hut 
cotild paaatldy be avoided; 

*' It may l*t iiTsed,** he wtore, " diat fneh quc^inn* lie outside 
die prnancTt «f niediriim, for what prmfii ia iIipk: m a funher nuuy 
of <aac9 dial haim alreidy become incnrahlc? ■Jech uryiimeitU. t 
aiir«ci,mrr very wulc of the mark. In cunihle casesi all fwirt* 
must bo used to prewit dietc bauming incnmhie; bm iiTrumble 
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tno.’;) ti€ nicoKnicei} tts cucb^ib atiier to save tti« ikk niji'ti 
tnmi uscle^ maltrcnlntcht.'' 

Nor was he nthcrwiae: dhtposed to spare bis own extern. 
He had the joy of work wbE^ Is a true marh of^^aniits. 
la this way he extended anatomi^ rescaicb froin the 
human to the animal creatirafl he cotnpatsd the structure 
of the human skeleton with that of other vertebrate 
animals, and two passages in bis work apeak so eloquently 
of the grandeur of this attempt that wc do not hesitate to 
entitle him an early if not the earliest pioneer of compara^ 
live anolon^', Jiut we conclude by citing an important 
generalisation due to the same powerful Intellect the 
biilliani^ of wliich Is testified by the wide range that it 
described, by the evidence, eonstantly increating, of the 
truth of its contents^ and by the deep significance of Its 
consequences, Wc rdcr to the maxim touching the 
necessity.,I'd functhiHi the preservation of health in an 
organ, ^ 

"All psris of the body,* he »«>(«, *'»bi<h are designed fora 
definite use are Itept in health,tnd in the eejoynaent of fair iptmth 
and of long.yonlli^by (he fulfilment of that, me, and by their a|qno' 
yriaic exercise in (he emptoyment to which they an aocustoaied. 
But whan they aie disused ih^.gtuw tUand situucd, and become 
fuematuxely old." 
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CHAPTER IL 
THB ATOMiirr^ 

t. At «i wly date rumour was bitsiljr engaged in spinning 
threads of intercourse betwem “ the father of medicme *' 
and the man whom we may ealJ the father of phyafea 
llic worthy cHiiens of Ahdera had beeo alarmed by the 
strange conduct of their great countryman Democritus, so 
they summoned the master of the art of healing to esamine 
hU mental condition. The master came, convinced them 
of their error, and mijo^'ed an instructive intercotuue with 
the sage, which was presently continued by letter. Their 
cone^ndeiice formed a nuniince in letsen, which the 
Htj^xxratk collection has preserved to ns, and which 
may to a certain extent be the miiroe of genuine facm 
It is at least in the highest degree probable thac two 
philosophers bom in the same year—460 ac.—and both 
of them great travdlm, should have beat brought into 
persona! contact. It is dear, too, that Hijipoerates was 
actually at one time in Abdera. VVe are still iihl< > to 
aecxiinpany him on his round of professional visits that 
took him by turns 10 the Thiaeian Gate, the Sacred Way, 
and the High StircL And thus there thay be an element 
of truth in tbr Icgeiulary picture of the bemse and garden 
in tbc shadow of a tower of the city wall, with the 
umbrageous pbine>tree beneath whow spreading foliage 
the gtem wgc of Abdem used to sit and write with his 
knee for a table; surrountlcd by hia scrolls and by the 
anj^mieal specimens at which he was m work. 

the wealthy oommetcral colony of Abdera bad been 
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founded by loittans. It fititatcd oppokite tbe ^l^uid 
of Thaso®, In th« nctgiibourliood of JucTtitlve gold-mietcs 
on tbe bordcm of Thrace and Macedoniif and tc played 
a shert hut exccptronally bdliiant part In the hi^my of 
Grtrek Iirammg. Il b associated with the name of 
Leudppus« the friend and teacher of pEmocritu^ who 
was older than his pupil by a score or so of years. For 
though the master was probably bom at Miletus, and 
enjoyed instractiorit aococtitfig lo trustworthy evidence 
at Elea, under the sharp-witted Zeno, yet he certainly 
died in the city of Abdera, and founded there tlie school 
to which his disciple OemDcritus lent Imperbhable fame- 
The figfurc of the [eacher has been dwarfed by the giant 
pieportions of pupll^ and his few literary remains were 
included in the exunprehenstve collection of the works of 
Democritus. Even In aat{quit>\ his personality and the 
more intunatc dicnmstaaccs of his life were so little 
knowtif that doubts were even upressed as to his 
historicaJ reality. Still we may assert, oti the evidence 
of few witnesises but du that Lcudppus devised the plan 
of the building which Democritus completed^ odcTming it 
with an inexhaustible wealth of facts based on expcrieiKe; 
and composing it with a htmary ait which made him 
a master of Greek prose. To Leudppwa we owe the 
sentence in which the universal rule of causation was 
proclaimed 10 unequivocal language 1 " Ko^luLDg happcaa 
without a ause, but everything with, a Cause aud by 
Dcecasuty," His booje, “On the Order of the Dnlversc,” 
which, to distinguish It from the smaller compendium on 
the same subject by Demperituah known as “ TJie Great 
Order of the Uuiversep"^ ooniatned the essence of atomk 
physics, and his treatbe the MfntL*' doubtless su^>- 
piicd the outline of the psychology of the Time 

has robbird ua of the privilege of considering apart the 
intdlcctuo) legacies of the*: two men. We ore therefore 
cornpcllod to renotioee ^ch dlstinctionj^ and to disciiga 
the alDmie theory as a wholes But we may pause at die 
ouLwn, to Klance ai the personal charactenaiics of its 
younger and far more tamous repreaentatlve. 
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\V« posse^i smerte valuable material for this puqxsse, 
and mir tint evidence m^y be ^en dow'a at the Ups of 
tlemciicriitis hiraadf. 

“ I am Uic most tcmyelled^" he erotc^ “ d' «J1 juy conUinponifia j 
i have extended my fuHd of tu'fuiij wide]-Hum any one dw} I lu«e 
•eeu mma ootintneB and dinrtet, and have hmiU toom speednA 
t)f leamed men. No one hua ntipaoiied me in Ute compoilduii ol 
lines iccompanled by demonstiuticui, dck evaa Uuj l^gyptlon 
knotten of ropes, or geomeun.' 

Tbe emphasU that was laid here tm the mem scope of 
his ettUure and acblevcments u in full occocri with our 
concepiioD of tiic mas fa whom we rcoc^tse le» of ihc 
initiative faculty of iavaltibri thuft of the entcitlifitl that 
conlioues and expantU it. .Vor should we be repdJM by 
ilic boastful Uine that is tolum. Leesinig said, with a vtsy 
aUght Bsaggeraiioa, that ’‘politejMss was a thing unknown 
iu tim Aocicnbif" and hi« saying might be transferred to 
tnodcsty with, even better right Besidea the example before 
uo, the instance of Empedocles will be fresh in our readers' 
memory, and them is, ruithtu-, the case of Ttiucydldeo, wEiose 
cooler jedgmeot weighed bis u'ords more corefiiily, and who 
yet did uot hcaitate to entitle bin history ** a possession for 
■til timc.“ Moreover, Flato himseir, who himself 

»IJ bis Dialc^es «i cample tely behind, Soentee his master, 
felt no condtraijit lo quatlftfi a vetaic in which he and h» 
Iiruthere were described as “ the god-llkc iaaue of a glohous 
lather" AfloUicf cifcunisftaUBe, tew, should be taken in 
account in considering Uie adf-praise of Dcmocritui He 
.tppeara aa ttif% aa he )h-ed to have onjoyed a purely local 
reputation •' t came to Athens, and no one knew me,*' so 
runs a second fiugmoit of autahiography. and it may well 
have been bis Feseiiunem at fiudmg hunaelf athl unknown 
in the capimt of tim Itniek intellect, despjic tus emu-mous 
exertions and achievemetiio, tEiat induced him lu blow hts 
oivn triim{)ct. lie iJiat as It may, his fame was at least 
well cnrnixL He luid Umldeii with ocjual vigour ail the 
of icumiDg, from matbeinatim and physics to ethics 
and pueti6>. His writings wetn aJmost tnattmcrafale^ and 


wic may qt*ote the t^lmoay of Atfetode to the intcllec* 
tual raJue of their contents. That must competent and 
impartial cntic did not heaitute to declare of Oemocrltus 
that no one befonc him had dealt with and change 

extsept in the incjEst superficial wayj* In thii cottneetion he 
spokt of him afl a man who fteemed "" to have thought about 
everything.'* And npt his pkty towards his master Plata 
not the di^ gulf of dksent iliat divided him from tlic 
atorfni5L5« prevented him from crownfiig DemocHtus and 
Leucippus at the expense of Plato with an incompaiahle 
crown of ctibgy* Tlieir tlusfjiy of nature, too^—^uch is the 
drift of Ills remarlcs--was nutred by ffreat ddocts, but it 
was based on an hypothesis ripe with valuabte ccmclustona. 
The fodowjug' was the diifcnmee to be noted The habit 
of natural ob^rvation induced the factUty of building 
hypotheses to ounnect tong series of facts with one another. 
That faculty was diminished by pfedominant intercoufie 
with mere ctmeepts which aileoates us from rqaUty, ocminicts 
our vision on a narrow cliele of faets, and Icajiis m thrtnigh 
i*iicb stmits of abservation to the forniatioii of inailcctuate 
theories^ 

2. With that ^hypothesis'^ we are now cociecmnL 
Its Tioa-hypcthetlad however^ muit he our first con* 

stdenttipiL ti belongs to the theonp' of knowledge and to 
fche attempt to solve the problem of matter. Wc left that 
problem in a parlous conchrion lu the hanils of Anaxa^ 
and have b^t sight of it iliice then. It w^as toni 
asunder by ciatm^ of equal w^eighl which were a| once 
unreconciled jind irreooncilahte,* One of iwb Courses 
waA open to it—te rtfiotmee eithef qualitative constancy 
or the fntemal (Bter-ikpemlence of substences. The 
altenmiivf! feft was between one or ^-xiry few clemenb of 
desalted ly changing qualities and numbetlw primary 
siil^tariccs fdrdgtt in one another and with no ktcid of 
bond of reiatioanhipk mjt there any othMf choice. 
We have already remarked by antidpalkrn thqt the 
rchcxjl of Abderu come to the resme hem ofiii put an 
end te that fatal ditcinma,* The glorj' of the act, ai 
• Cp, lit 11 Ol IV 
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Atistotle l«Ads as to bdlevt, belongs to Hit mind of Len- 
ctppus. we know the epooh^making theory only in the 
fcirm in which it was ctiDthed by Democritus. ** According 
tfi cfinmention.*' he ssid. there 4ine a sweet and !i bitter, a 
hot and a coldL and aeooedihg to convention Hierc is ooldur. 
Itt truth there are atoms and a void-.** Let us ftrst leave 
she atoms and the vacuum out of iuxofmt, and then turn 
lo the ligiiJficant negative portion of Hie pa«age. Wc say 
**ihK negative portion^** because the stress laid on whai 
exists tn truth can Imply nothing ebe Hum that the hrsL- 
named quatfdes, temperature; colour, and taste and, Jet 
us add, smell and sounds are denied objective truth. In 
ibis connection the expression “acecuiiing to coirvcn- 
tloo requires m. few word^ to make it cIiWp The contrast 
bet\i'^n eature and conixntion was familiar to the mtcU 
icctual Ufe of that age. Men's cotrventioRS—their habits, 
custnmis, and laws—changing and varying froTii city to 
city, from country to cx^uutry^ and from gcneratioti to 
genemtion. were then a favemrite type of contrast with Hie 
unchangcablen^ of nature. Thus convention became as it 
were the sj'inbot of the cbangeablev the orbJtmryi and tlic 
accidental. With re^gpect to the perceptions of ihc senseiA, 
them ti-cre nutnenems qbscfvatkims at Hie ciispo^ of Demo¬ 
critus to convince him of their dependence on the 
respoetivG constitutions of mdividuats^ on the vanatiuns 
in the oomlitioiia of the is^nie individual, and, finally, 
ml the muhifarlous forms assumed by the some particlei 
of matten Thus a jaundiced subject feeb a biEter taste 
fo honcy^ the degree of cold or heat iq air or water 
is dcicrminctj by wbetkef or not wc oiiraeives are warm 
many mlnemla display dlfictenl eolouri before and after 
putvcriratlon, Mid » forth through countier^ examples. 
Wc who command the twurcjca of a motlum vocabutuy 
have Icamt to express tliese difTcrences in mote approiTtiate 
language. VVe distlngiitsh between rclalivc and absolute 
qualitiesv betivcen subjective and objective tmtiL Our 
anaiysis has struck deeper toot^ It has dlscoyeFcd at least 
a subjective cIcmiJiiT in the so-caJled objective-or primary 
qualltica of things, andt on the other band it basi lelt us no 
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shadow of doubt that the production of the infinite varieties 
of subjective impfessions is not an anai'chicai process but 
[« indissolubly bound by strict laws of cauitatian. The 
discovery of that subjective element in the objective qualities 
of things will octaipy us at a later period, when we reach 
the so-called Gynenak philosophers, of whom Berkeley 
and Hnmc were the intelleetiial hein^ and we shall 
presently see that Dcinocritns, no less than his toodein 
successors. Tbonias Hobbes or John Locke, was familiar 
with the second of these discoveries. May. even the 
mdcfcaslble validity of the taw of causation as (aught by 
Leudppus admitted no eKcepilon whatsoever. On the 
present occasion, however. Xlcmocritus was merely 
oonGemed to give utterance as emphatically and un¬ 
reservedly as possible to a novel truth of fundamentai 
importance- A striking parallel is supphed by the 
manner in which another and perhaps yet greater thinker 
seised and expressed the same fundamental pruiciple. Tlie 
following words, in which it might be <rritJi)cous to trace 
the influence of Democritus, occur in the polemic entitled, 
«Tlic Assayef," and written* by Galileo Galilei >— 

" If I represent a msiterml or bodily wibaiaitoe lo m3f3M:U; I 
csnmw but represent itaa boumletl by limit* and a* possessed of 
this or that shape, ■ litnated in lliis or that *po(, . ’ * “ “ 
or in rnoTion. a* tonebtsJ or not itHichod by another body, and so 
fortli. At the same dine he wai equally conviticed *' that Hiose 
tastes, Hmclb. colour*, etc., in itiMiou to tlio object in whicU ihtgr 
appisar to rwHie ate nothing but mere names (bvm tittif aArf tAt fun 

thtf twenty'two centuries that stnetched between 
these gianla of thought Democritus and Gal lid wm* l»th 
fully aware that Uw so-called secondary qualities of things 
were more than mere arbitrary assumptions, conventional 
opinions, or appellation*- Still, Iheir 8gr«meiit was not 
confined to the prtitntilgation of that highly tmportaui 
distinction. They agreed, too, hi pruciniming it in a maimer 
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whicb eminently' liable to produce a fat&e and 
leading itnprcTiiQn, so fpLr> at tenst^ as it was uot corrected 
by other of ihcir own uiicranccs. And setdotn or never, 
we may add« have new ffiitdamcTitaL truths made their 
entry in the world, or ^ven in the miuds of their inventor^ 
tn 3 Ic^ objectloiiablir form. 

But it full time to pass from the outward ^pe of 
the doctrine to the more interesting^ consideratlmi of its 
Intrinsic mcaningH !ts appearance tneanc the disapiiear- 
ance of the stumbling-block at whieh iiwestl^tlon had 
halted so long. The of research had arrived, 

and It was no lon^r a matter of ve^ratioD that the Leaf 
which was green to-day shendd be yellow to-moiraw and 
btovm the day after. The old obstacles were removed 
from the path of the Inqiifrer. and be with indiderence 
that the bTos^tn faded and that its fragraiice departeeb or 
that the savour of fruit was turned to gait when tt begOT 
to rot Mofcover, Zeno's paradox of the graltiL of millet 
lost Its point and perplcjcxtd no one any more, for all ihcfio 
qualities of things weie diviM^ed of thdr objective validity, 
and were ciepcHed from the realm of reality.. Here« wc 
may refniirk in parenthesis; we perceive a due to the 
possibility that Lcudppus had received from Zeno the 
impidsc that led to his salurion of the problem of matter 
But be that as it may^ a true, solid, imdiangcahle object 
of cognition in the corporeal world bad at last been 
gained, and persistent matter stood out as the genuine 
i^olit}^ in opposition to the volatile and variable qualities 
of sensation which we caJl seocuiilary, and which arc not 
properly the attributes of objects. The Individual bodIcSv 
as the oonaliment pacts uf such matur, wm diatiu- 
gulshcd from one another by their aircs anil shapo abnc?, 
inclusive of tlieir degree of capacity, dctctmin^ by the 
sire and vhape to citeri an efTect on other bodies by impact 
and pressure. 

Thcs<^ fundamental difTcrciiCes of bodies have been ex¬ 
pressed more clearly by Democritus witii respect, toa to thcif 
teciprocal rciations. He dreis' the foltoviiiig dlsttnctiomi. 
which he stamped with particular li^nioaJ termiL Thua 
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there wrere f 1 ) the shape; incliidlug sljce, we may add : {2> the 
^rrangerocfit; and (3) the po^ticifi of bodiesi When Arh- 
totle look tip the theme, he v^sitali^d ibcise three concqiN 
tioDs fay examples which he bontwed {tom the shapes 
of the letteni in the Greek alphabet The difference of 
•hap>c he illustrated by the dppofition of A and N ; 
that of aitangcmcnt, which Demoentns called “coatiict," 
by the double symbol of AN and NA; and that of po^itscm. 
which Democritus called "turning/' by the conversion of 
N to Z. It iBUsE be remarked, however, that DcmocrituA 
was not considering the gtmt matctial structures which rise 
into the sphere of viiribility and were spohen of by Itim os 
" appaieot to the eye be had fn view raiher the fninutui 
constituent parts of tho^ ?ttnjctiire$, which were no longer 
pofceptlble, but were inerdy to be iiircrred under the 
of "atoms,'^ or indiviaiblei” It may be asked how he 
and Leucippus neachf^ their assumption of atoms and 
their peculiar ejit|jlaymefit of the conception dT vaomm ; 
nor can this que^ton be sm^wcfcd without reminding the 
reader of some part of their fcirmer knowledge. For here, 
93 dscwhi:re, their theory* Vim the sum of the labours of 
their predecessors. Aiomisin. we may state with all [xm- 
sible emphasLa, was the ripe fruit on the tree of the old 
doctrine of matter which had been tended by the loEi^ian 
physiologiabj- 

We icverh then, to the Ionian schools. When Anaxi* 
menes expUinctl the dnmgcs In the form of his primary 
matter by conden^km and mrefactian. when he taught 
that its fundamentat form proceeded intact from each sac- 
ceiuivc variation, the thought must plamty have dawned 
on him that minute imperceptible particles were there at 
work, now coming closer together and now departing from 
one another.* Again, when Herat!ibis prodaicned hiS 
lioctriRC of the ceaseless transformaticin of tliingsi and 
declared the unmjttnifd existence of an mdividual objeci 
lo be a mere delusion brought about by the constant 
accession of fresh p^TticlES In the plate of those that hiiiJ 
been sev^credp he was obviously atsauming the presence of 
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invisible parts of mutter as well as or their invisible movc- 
mumiB,* And finally* whetn AniLxagoras complamed of the 
"wcjkncss” trf our when he comtrined in cvcr>- 

corporeal atnicture an infinite number of ”seeds" or of tlte 
minutest primary particles* and made the nppeaTance of the 
structure depend im the predominance of one sort of tho^ 
paruclesf>t he was scaling in uiiatnbiguous worda tiie very 
dwitriqe vsrhiGb inference alone enables ns Id attribute Id his 
two predecesaons. Nor* tudeed* do we feel the lemotesc 
surprise at rhe early appearance of beliefs wbJcb must have 
been induced every day and atl day by common ob^rvii^ 
tlon^ TakCt for Inscatice* the example of a piece of linen or 
doth which has been soaked by the rain and dried by tlie 
rclumtng stia; the watery particles wnth wluHch It was 
drenched have taken their departure, llrough no eye aaw 
them departing. Of take the example of a scent-hotClc 
which has perfumed the room in which it is kept though no 
one has seen the partkleis that oemvey the fragTance dbtribii* 
ting themi^Ives through tlie room* while its oaiitccits have 
ncvcTthclos?^ been gmd ual ty dimin tshed* Th«e expatences 
and uthers of equally freqaent occurrence secured the admis¬ 
sion of tnvisible ways or patlis besides the invisible particles 
Eind movemcBta. h^temg through the apparentiy tin inter- 
It] pled consistency of bodies. We would further remind 
our readers the kindred conception of vacant spaces 
emptied of matteTp which was probably due to the Pytha* 
gofeansr had aheady betn known to Parmentdos^ and had 
formed an objective of hLa energetic attack.^ 

Theac two agents^ Invisible merving panicles mad 
in viable vacant interstices* ciomprbed, as it were, the raw 
maierial for the atcumstic theory. It derived its form 
and shape fiom two (deal fiu^tor^ We refer to the twin 
postulates of matter wlilcfa we have alre^y discussed to 
oatietyi and which wc may chum with equal tight as the 
conliibution of the philosophers of Ionia PanTtenidcs was 
indeed the first lo have moulded them to a definite 
shape; but the postulate of quantitative coairtaiscy was 
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the key to the whole doctrine of primiwy nmiicrp and had 
'iHgfnated and cooirdled aJI the atiempu at moulding thb 
docxrine from Thales dQwn¥mrcLfi. With regard to the second 
postulate of qualitatisie cot;$taac>^ we have already dis- 
coverwiita earliest traces m AnaxLEticoes; next we saw it 
developed to ibsfu!l extent in Anaxagoras, w ho agreed with 
the Elealka in no other point and was diametricaNy opposed 
ro them on every important questioru whereas Empedodee, 
who waa demoni^tnibly a disciple of the schooL of Farnie- 
nides, kid far le£$ stress on that postukte, and employed 
St in a far less perfect fonn^ When ive reach Lcedppus 
we find that he dung with the utmost rigour to botli these 
postulates, the fulfil m«it of whidi was coreecdy conm^-ed 
as the indSspcnsable oofidltlcm of the sieady process of 
nature in the kingdom of eorpOTcal exiatence. Still, the 
rigDUr displayed by Leucippus did not mislead him either 
to deny nature like Parmenides or to do violence co her 
like Anaxagoras,. We may reserve our opinion as to 
whether Of not he was aware that evi^n these most important 
postulates arc at bottom notliing hut questlonf addrt^sied 
to nature by the inquirer; nor me we certain that he sup¬ 
ported the newdocthne merely by sound eoncluaion^ drawn 
from empiric facts. For we caum^ neglect tlie temptation 
that bcaets many great discoverers ITiey are ntJt content 
to build their most splendid achievements on the only trust- 
wofthy foundation of knowledge—experience; they prefer 
to try to mcrease their certainty by resting tbem on pre¬ 
tended necessities of thought. Something of this kind might 
not unreasonably be expected from the pupil of Zeno the 
metaphysidan. But be that as it may—and wc sliall revert 
to li later—the one decisive factor is still bcklrtg U> eoni* 
plcre our account of the orJgifi of the atooile Iheoiy, We 
have marked the conceptions of the mdestrudibility and 
unchangeableneiss of matter contained m Iti twin poaiiilates, 
and we have now to ai9d a physied tn.ifghl of tJie uimnat 
value. We refor to the recc^nitmn of the im^xuictrabiHEy 
of matter. Experimenu of tlie kind, one of which we ^w 
attempted by Afi^xagora*,* must have led to the promotion 
• tiL 11. Ol JV,ti 
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of this qualit>^ iis ji trnh^rHal attribute of The 

resistance offered to every attempt at compression by the 
air contained in the inflated selected os an example 
by AnaxAgoras must have ted to the perception of a paU 
pable and rapidly mi:Tea>iing resiiitancc. Atid with that 
perception a fresh dlfllculty amse. It was a difficnlty which 
could not have arisen as loca^ as the homc^encous churancter 
of the material world, so far from being known, was obscured 
and disguli^d by tile difTcTcnce of the states of aggregation. 
When the air b at rest or nearly no obstacle worth 
mentianlng* certainly no impassable cib:^tade, opposes the 
movement of our body Ihit then cisne e,tpe^ment$ of 
the kind tried by Anaxagora-^, to which may be added the 
test pppHcd by Empedocles to confirm the pressure of the 
almospherc and the theories of matter resting doubtless 
on kindred observation^ especially that of Anaximenesi, 
which deprived the diflencnce in the states of aggregation 
of its fundamental significance. With these (acta and 
doctrines that dirficulty could ao longer be overlooked, 
tt was no longer feasible to doubt that one was dealing 
with impenetrable tnatter whether air, or water, or solid 
bodies, and tlic qaesUon nccessarjly arose—How was 
inovemetu within tliai region possible at all 7 Other 
question!! suggested themselves as the corollaries of this 
problem. Whence came, it was askedi the remarkahle dJJTer* 
enots of feflistante oflered to one and the same movement 
in diflerent media ? How did it haiqKf^n th^ a flying arrow 
met with no noticeable opposicioii fnm the air* but was 
impassably resisted by a rock J At tbb point the tlieofy 
of a vacuum^ which, as we have ^cen, was not wholly new, 
aflorded a welotjme outlet to the bewilderment of tliought 
The material world, it was argued* was not continuous; 
rather it consulted of separate impenetrable mictel divided 
Irani one aiiotJter by empty penetrable intcrsticies. Inas¬ 
much and in my far as one Lmpenetrable nucleus could give 
way to another, therrlorc. and to that cistent. moticHi 
was possible. And such motion would tak^ place with 
case or difhculty or not at idh according as the eonvtitiitiaii 
Bod the distances of such iHkzki nuidered it easy, diflicult. 
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or impossible for ojie to give way to another. Those atoms 
or uBits of matter wete octnally inseparable though not 
ideally indivisible or unexicndcd in space. Their nttnute- 
neai caused them to escape obscrii-aiitm. and it was their 
indestructibility, unchangeableness, and IfiipencErDbihiy 
which really invested matter with tln»c qualities The 
complex wai the aggregate of its simple parts, and the 
shape and site of the primary particles gave the key to 
the attnbiites of the composite b^y. 

i, Words fail US CO cxpTfhfci the value and iiTipoitaiicc 
of this great doctrine. We must begin by speaking oftlie 
services which the theory was calculated to render, and 
which it actually has rendered, to the cause of (nudem 
odence It will then be time enough to consider the im* 
perfections of its oldest f«m and of its earliest cmplu}''. 
tijeni' It ex|dains spatial movement of every kind. It 
makes it compatible with the impenetrability of matter, 
and it unravda ihc processes of mottnn in every sort and 
degree, whether ihe>' arc enacted in universal space or in 
a drop of water. Its clear light is shed on the difTcrenecs 
of the three states of aggrcgaiioo. The same groups of 
atoms or luoiecitlcs of a duid are contracted under the 
influence of cold, and coalesce to a solid brxly; they arc 
segregated under tlic laduenoc of beat and volatiL'icd in 
a gas. Nothing but the external and superficial apjicar- 
ance Contradicts any more the indestmcilbility of matter 
Tltc grou'th of an aptutremdy new mutoriaJ structure is 
revealed as the Mtlioti of a hitherto distributed com^exus 
of atoms. decay as the reparation of a camplcxus 
hitherto united We otUtincc Jrom the mechanics of mosses 
—the relations of movement and equilibrium in corn' 
prehensivc groups ol atoms—to the mechanics of 
and of the groupsi immediately superior to them, the 
minutest atomic ooinblnationa. or the molecules with, which 
chcmistr>* deals, Hie proportions of weight and volume 
m such a combination of several substances would often 
be numerous, but would never ^how arbitrary variations, 
and this fact of their fixed recurrence hi explained by 
tnodem sicLcnce by tlie tlicujy of equivalents, or ato mk 
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which mtant that a fixed utifijber of atomi of one 
IdiiiJ cnttrcd in eonibmatioa with n fixed number of atoms 
oF another kiftd or of seucraJ other kbidB^ The qualities of 
fiimflc in a body, and fn part its physical aitrihutcsv art 
oectasatily depe^ent cm the rciadkins of postllon and the 
cemditions of mo^nnnent in iU mtnuiest parts. Nothing, 
then, would be more natural than a change of colmir, for 
in^tanccp itt the tame coll«£ton of simiUr aromt aixording 
to the disposition of the au»tnic groups tif molecules Thus 
by al[Dtfi;»py common phosphonis fct yelbw and amorphous 
pho^phoira is red. ITse same observatioii holdt good of 
chemical oombinatiooH By the ]mw of isomery the quaiitits 
sury according co the structure of the compound though 
tile siame atonts be mixed itt preciacly the same proportions. 

According to the mancier in which the atoms are disposisd," 
we may add, in the words of Fechner, ”tlic object wil] 
^ume didcfcnt qualities in different dlrectioiia (ilifrerence» 
of expan^fiott, foiklion* hardnes. anti so forth)/" But the 
utnmic theory applied to themistiy is not as simple as It 
sounds. The relation of the qualities of a compound to 
those of iti exFOStituent pans can never be quite perspicuous. 
Deep-going changes take place at the cntiy of substances 
into a chemicaJ combinatiom^ They are condensed, for 
instance, or their latent heat h released^ Ofr same other 
result b efTocted with aU the consequences; it entalb. We 
have no fight, therefore; to expect that the qualities of the 
com|)OPnd will be the sum of those of its ingredjont^. and 
ncEther more not less, John Stuart Mjlb for example, was 
jsol the only great thtciWer who has been atartled into 
riucsUuning the pcffcctibiilty of chemistry by such facts as 
thar the qualities of water arc not merdy Uic total of tbo^ 
of oxygen and hydrogen, nor the colour of blue anlphate 
of copper a mere mixture of tlto cnloure of sulphuric acid 
and eoppen These facts, tMcsweven as we Imve just shown 
reason to believe, by no means contradict the view that 
the atoms in a compemnd remain precjsdy the same as 
they were before they entered it, and as they will be after 
they emergB from it Even now direct proof can be offered 
of the continuous imchonged canditfon of some of their 
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qualities, anil recenc science has b^n to smootti the way 
Tor the socDinulatlon of fretih evidence of that kind, as well 
as for the mote cornprehrasivCi iUustratiCiU of the i~g>m| 
dcpendeoce of the qualities of a compound oa those of 
their constituents. ThUit the specific heat of dements 
persists in their ootnbitutiotis, the power of carbon m 
refract light U nuihutned in eathen oompounds, and olhtr 
proofs of the coonectum between tlie qualities of a compound 
and those of its parts are oonstarAly coming to light. We 
should add that It is txcastonaliy possible to foretell Che 
qualities of a omnpound not yet experimentally pradueed. 
Without multiplyiiig this evidence, enough will have been 
said to $liow that chemistry, resting as it does wholty on 
the atomic theory, approximates more and more dosdy to 
that stage of perfection in which deduction or Inference 
replaces tlie crude mocliod of ompiricisaL Quite recently, 
indeed, it has succeeded in deriving physical qualitie.'t of 
(dements, such as their extensibility, rusibiJIty, and volatPity, 
from the weight tad volume of the respective atoms; and 
even In rivalling the s.'itounding feats of astrtinomy. by 
foretelling the existence and the nature of elements, and 
in subsequently confirming iu predictions by actual dis¬ 
covery. Here, then, we pause. We have seen enough of 
the record of the atomic theory to appreciate Cournot’s 
dictum to the full measure of its truth: ** None of the ideas 
that antiquity has bequeathed to us bos bad a greater or 
even a atmllor success." Nor is the modern atomic iheoty 
a mere slster-doctribe to that of Leucippus and Democritus; 
it js rather its direct descendant, of Its Deah and 
bone of its bone. It is diMcult to determine how for 
Galild. the founder of modem natural science,* who was 
certainly acquainted wUb the teachings of Democritus, was 
influenced by them, and how far he thought out imew for 
himself some of tlidr fundamental pnitciples. But we 
know that Remf Descartes f wag obliged to meet the reproach 
that that portion of his theory was nothing but a “ptitch* 
work of tags from Democritus," and Pierre Gassendi,; the 
French dean and prebemioty, who finaJly introduced die 
* Bdiu i;di. i Dots :s9Cl t 
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niomic theory to oiodem phyaies. waa difcctty iiuipirad by 
Jbc study of the tcachiD^s, wriliiigB, and the life of 
Hpieunis. who watkect In the footsteja of lunicippia wd 
Dumoerittia, anti contributed very materirUly to their 
t>cttcr understanding and appieciatiott 

Tire atomic theory JooJa back on a bng and cventfid 
history, whidj has lately been oarrated in a raanocr as 
pleasant as it is thmightful, though, unfortunately, the 
narrative does not take account of the rudiments of the 
■loarine. It is nut our intciitiDo to discuss its changes 
and traiisformations, nor yet the ohjectioos that have been 
teveltcd at it by the so culled dynaiuic phtlosopheisL We 
shall confine txir attention to a few. of the chief UlfTcrenccs 
bctw'cen ancient and modern atom Lam, Curitem(»rary 

ph>'sics no longer admit ttie conception of a vacuum, 
lather has taken its place, and the aaaumptitra has shown 
itself of fur Ef&'ter service la the esplanaiion of natural 
processes. But in the decisive point before ua both 
concqitkins are found compleiely to eoiirade, Ether, no 
less than the vacuum, is absolutely penetrable, since ahso- 
lute elasridiy is ascribed t* it; the impenctrahle substances 
urt imbedded In ri, as it were; it surrounds them and 
encloses them. A second diEtmetion with still more 
iinportaUit ^ thcr fcillowing, chcmifitiy 

of our day Its work with seventy-odd etcincnls, and 
modern chemists bdievc^cspedally since the discovery td 
"the ttatural Mrric3'*of the elcmcnts--tba± their number 
will be consfdcmbly diminished in the future, and that (he 
whole coltedion wilt hi all probahlUty uitimalely be reduced 
to a singlE primary elemeni. Leucippiei, on llie contrary, 
had fell himself compelled to asaume an infinite variety 
of the atoms In respect to thefr siae and shape, though 
in no other relation. Hi# hypothesis accordingiy proved 
more ^viccablc than it appeared in. the conception of 
its author, and this is not his least title to renown. The 
number of quahuiive dilTcrrences due merely to variations 
in the number and disposition of the atoms comhired 
on each occasiott in emc structure was proved tncalculahily 
brgijT than was dreamed of by Leucippus and Lemocritus. 
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Alcohol and Enjgar, Pcir example, arc so dbtarict in appeajr- 
ancc anti efTect lhai no one cniitd ever have conjectn-rt^d that 
both are eompcKintlecl out of the three kindii of 2,iotm 
mcrdy in dififirent prciponions, ugearine, again, u a d cjiilly 
poison^ anrJ ncurine b a substance to be found m all aniniiil 
and vegetable celb» and yet the one diifers frofn the other 
merely by u single atom's weight of osty^gen- and 

aitnUar facts were as foreign to them as that the inexliau.'^ti- 
bte muklphcity of organic structures b for the most parr to 
be reffttred to four differrot kinds of atoms in their various 
proportions and dbposiiioDS. The question leaps to lilt? 
lips, whyp ID that those atoinists wore not satbhed 
with a more modest h^poth^b ; and Jt b reasonable to 
reply that ihcir exaggefad-cm was a kiniJ of reaction against 
Uie popular and unsdsntiftc conocjjllon of the material 
worldt andf furthcTp in the Instance of Demjocrituft, against 
the doctrine of mattirr iisstidateii with the name of 
Anaxagotasi, There b no need/ cried the anthortv of the 
new theory to their opponents "theit is no need of your 
assumption of innumerable qualitative diJrei'encc?i i nut a 
single such dilference need really be assumed. DUfcr- 
enocs In the stie and shape of the primaiy substance 
are in themselves oompfctcly adequate to explain the 
inexhaustible multitude of the differences of pbcnomena.^ 
With this dccbratioii an immense step was taken towards 
simplifying fundamentat hypothesti At a single blow 
(he lavi^mess of nature had been checked on the quaiita- 
live side* Was ihe abo to be htipdlcd to thrift on the 
quantiUtivc sude ? At fim there was no necessity for this 
measure^ The whole objed of the founders of th^ doctrine 
wa3 to adapt the new hypoihcsb to the lucii’t ambitious 
and even to exaggerated demand^ and it was surety not 
too much |o expect that uatUTe would display in tbb im* 
porcant mstance the same wealth and lavbhness which ohe 
showed in oilier respects. Measure and limit would only 
be Imposed by the gradual of positive knowledge. 

Mofcoyer, though the theory of Deinocritus recognized 
Isolated instances of double atumis, yet in general it 
excluded tlie conception of groups of atoms or rnoLeculc^ 
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The atom Stself had to ruffil the taik that u performed It 
modem science by the molecule, and ila richer variety was 
an obvious eonditioiL We do not dispute that litis part 
of the hypothetical structure may have been equipjted with 
too generous a band, but we would urge that at least the 
wealth was not squandered, but was applied in the most 
lucrative manner possible. Alt phj’sical differences of 
simple sub&taoces were referred withont any exception to 
those differences of aiae and shape. Democritus fdt him- 
jiclf on sure enough ground to dispense witii any other 
assumption of distinaiocs. It is true tiiat we are tn- 
suffidently informed on some points Important to this 
Inquiry, But we are acquainted with his explanation of 
specific gnivity, which he derived entimly from Ihe greater 
or less density of the material stnioure. If of two bodies 
with the same volume one were lighter than the other, the 
one would oontam a larger vacuum thau the other. Here; 
however, a difficulty arose. According bo the premise the 
itardness of the body would likewise have to mcreasc and 
decrease with its density, and with its density alone. And 
some explanation was requited for instances where the hard- 
nca and the speciffc gravity did not go together. 111113 
iron, for iustance, is hander than lead, but lead is heavier 
than Iran. A further ingenious expedient here came to 
the philosopher's aid. He accounted for this contradiction 
by axing the res pons ibilily on a difference in the div 
tribution of the vacuum. A piece of lead. Democritus 
coRUraded, contained marc body and less vacuum than a 
piece of iron of the same aiae, otherwise its weight could not 
be greater. But the distfibuiion of the vacuum tn the lead 
must, he a^ued, be more equable, the send matter must be 
intemipted by more numerous though by stnallcr empty 
intsTcticss, otherwise its hanlness could not be Icsl 

4- We have no exact information ns to which bodies in 
the theory of Democritus were sinrple and which wtre 
complex, The rays of enlightenmeot break through at 
two points rmly of whut we may term his ph}>sicIogy of 
the senses. In the light of thoK. rays, we may ttssert with 
confidence at least one negative ccmcluffioiL The Infinite 
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multiplicity which he tecognixcd in the $ize3 and ^hape? of 
atonic did not usi&^ from hh hicompetence to perceive or 
to conjecture a complex m an appaTently simple body- 
Thus hm emioently iieiteworthy theory of coloura^ which, 
pare n diet Lcally remarked, is Id dire need of fresh expert 
treatment started from the as^mption Cif fonr primary 
colours—white black, and green. These, with the 
exception of green, which had taken the place of yelloWp 
were likewise the primary colonrit in the scheme of Km- 
pcdoctes. All other oolouts weie designated aa mbee^h 
and wc see that all the nunienous bodies whkh were not 
equipped with one of the four primmy colours must have 
been of a composite waHirc. That is to say, they must 
have indudcd other than merely horncigenecms elementary 
partictes. Massing to Democritiis* attempt to explain 
the difTcrcnce in the irnprts$tOfis of taster we find that it 
was based in principle on the dinereiices in the shape, and 
secondarily on thoisc of the ske of the atum^ contained In 
the respective substances. Fungeiicy he derived from 
sharp Of pointeJ partidu® of matter, sweetness friom the 
rounded form of modoaiely big particular atoms^ and the 
same doctrioe was applied to tartnes^ saltness, bittertic^ 
and all other imprcisions of the palate. First let us 
advert to these explanatory attempt^ based cm mere 
vague resemblances between imptcssiona of taste and 
toudi. That they were falUdous is beyond dispute, and 
ihcir clufiisinesa may excite our suEprise. But out readers 
may be Tnelincd to temper their juatioe with mercy if 
they recollect that practically ihe same theories of the 
lidTcrenccs of taste as liependtng on the dyTcrcDces in the 
shapes of partkular atoms were current in the dgbtecntli 
century, and enjoyed a weU nigh undiallenged authority, 
AS we leam from Alexander von HumboldC'i "Essay 
on the drimuhitcd nefvmis and muscular fibre." The 
point on which our Intemt is ooneentrotfidj howevcj-p 
is ratbej the relation of tlu»e theories to the doctrine of 
simple and complex sabstance^ The statements about 
the atomic forms underlying the se^'era! tastes give rise at 
first to the impresrien that each of the countless "juices'* 
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Thv afoin itself Eia 4 to fulfil the task that ts performed ft 
coodfim lienee by the molecule, aoil Its richer variety 
an Obvious coniiftioa, We do nm dispute that thU pan 
of the hjipoUictlcal attucitire may have been equipfjed with 
too f eacToufi a hamJ, hut we utmld urge that at least the 
wealth was not squandered, but was applied In the most 
lucrative manner possible. All physical differenew of 
nmple substances were referred without any exception to 
thiw! differences of siee and shapt Democritns felt hira- 
«lf fMi sure enough gronne] to dispense with any other 
asuraptioti of distinct iems. It is true that we am ia.. 
jruffidcntly iafenned on some points impartant to this 
inquiry, But we are acquainted with hls explanatiaa of 
specific gravity, which he derived entirely from the greater 
or less density of the material structure. If of two bodies 
with the same volume one were lighter than the other, the 
one would contain a larger vacuum than the other. Here, 
liowever. a difficulty arose. According to the premiK the 
hardness of the body would likewise have to increasa and 
decrease with its denaity, and with its density alone. And 
some expUnation was required forinstaoces where the hard¬ 
ness and the apecifie grovi^ did not go iqgctlier. Tlius 
iron, for itutance, is harder than lead, but lead is heavier 
thitn iron, A further ingenious expedient here came to 
the philosophers aid. He accounted for iMa cojitmdiction 
by fixing the reaponsibility on a difference in the dis¬ 
tribution of the vacuum. A piece of lead. Oemoerittis 
contend!^ contarned more body and Jess vacuum than a 
piece of iron of the same aiic, otherwise tU weight cotdd not 
be greater. But the dlstribuiion of the vacuum in the lead 
must, he argued, he mote equable, the solid matter must be 
mtcmrptcd by more numerou,t though by smaller empiv 
interstices, otherwise its hardness could not be Jess. 

4. We have no exact infurmation as to which bodies in 
the theory of Dtanocrittis were s’unpte and which were 
toraplex- Tlie rays of enlightenment break through at 
two points only of what we may term hta pliyaiology of 
the tsenses. In the light of those rays, we may assert with 
confidence at Iciist one negative concUialon, The infinite 
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multiplicity whidi he ttco^Ued In the si^ea and alupe^ o( 
did not ailfie frwn bis iiKximpetcni::!^ to penccivc or 
EO conjectujrc a coinplex iu an apparently ^Itnptc body 
Thus his cfnniently noteworthy theoiy of cotours, wbiiih, 
parenthetically temarkedp h in dire need of fresh expert 
treatment, started from the assumption of four prinmj^- 
cfiloura—white, black, ted, and green. Thescp with the 
exception of greim, which hod taken the place of yellow; 
were lifeewifle the primary colours in the scheme of Eliti^ 
pedodes. Alt othiin' colours were deidgnated a.s [nb<ed« 
and we see that ah the ntimenms bodies which were ivot 
etjuipped with one of die (bur primary colutirs tnust have 
bwn of a composite nature. That ^ to say. they mu$t 
have included other than merely homogeneous clementafy 
pijjticlcs, Passing' to Democritus* attempt to explain 
the difference in the wnpress/ons of taste, we find that it 
based in prinidp[e on the differences in the shape^ and 
secondarily on those of the of the atonift cantained Jn 
the respective substances. Pungency he derived fmm 
sharp or pointed partldcs of matter; sweetnesi from the 
rounded fonu of moderately big partkulaf atom9^ and the 
same doctrine was applied to hiitncss, ^mess, bitterness, 
and all other Empres^iotu of the palate. First, let us 
advert to thesie explanatory attempts, based on mere 
vugue resemblances between imprcsi&ions of taste and 
touch. That they were falLacious js beyond dispute, and 
their clumsiness msy excite our ffurprisie. But our readers 
may be inclmed to temper their justice with merej^ if 
tlicy recollect that practically the same thcorii^ of liie 
djffctcnccs of ta^tc as depending on the dlifercnces in the 
shapes of particular atoms were curretit in the eighteenth 
centtiry. add cnjpy*aJ a well-nigh unchallenged authority, 
as we Icain fmm Alihan dec von Humboldt's Essay 
on the stimtifated nervous add musadar fibre,” The 
libint on which our interest b con«ntratc(i however, 
is rather the relalidn of thu^ theories to the doctrine of 
simple and complex snbirtances* The staltments about 
the atomic forms underljring Ihc sevetai tastes give rise 
first to the imprc&sicii that each gf the countless **juices'* 
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or aoiatcrf&I$ of {$ f^rnpof«i of hon^o^eneoiii atonic 
posseaiing the size and shape required for the purpose. 
But this, we plainly perceive, was oot the opinion of 
Democritus. Hi# own view of the mixed colours aies 
against it The bomogeneity of the atoms was admisssble 
in the case of white salt but it was not ailmisjiible in 
that of yeliow-guld hooey or of browniib-ydlow human 
bde It Is true that he must have reremd the sweetness 
of the one and the bittemess of the other to the presence 
of the atomic fonsi by which those impressions were 
produced. But yellow and brmrn were mixed coioura 
in his tlteory. and he must accord mgJy have inferred that 
honey and bite alike corttoined atoms of other forms as 
weli The true meaning of those statements should there¬ 
fore be expressed as follows; In alt substances of mixed 
colours at least the kind of atoms wiiich lends them ihdr 
^lectfic rasie is merely the predominant and preponderant 
kind, and without vrasting more words on this subject 
llicophrastus, who is our best authority for Democritus' 
theory of sensatiem, relates that this doctrine was expressly 
taught by him. 

We pass from individual atoms to atomic groups. 
These were regarded by Democritas as oombinations or 
contatenatimix in the literal sense of that word. Their 
cnntact in hb eyes was the mult of their being linked or 
“hooked” together, and the iahnitt; variety of shapes 
which the atoms possessed in the theory of Democritus 
helped him to account for such processes. He drew In¬ 
structive distinctions between the gregarious capacities of 
his atoms. Some were unsociable particles, affording no 
handle for combination except by eneloaing them in a 
shell; fltficra Wiire supplied with hooks and eyeit, with 
bills and sockets, with involuted edges, with mortice and 
dovetail or with some other of the WHintlcts meatjB of 
rendcflng them auaduble. some at one anr! others at two 
points. This last distinction, with certain simiJar dUferences; 
was presumably incended to account for the greater or less 
degree of mobility in the particular aimns, their faster or 
looser combiflittion, aod for the corresponding tinlure of 
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thtr ODmpIcsc body itt each zcist^c«. The last echo of 
this mode of explalnEfig chemical combinations vvas heard 
in Descarteg afid Huygheiu, and 3 inc^ then its voice has 
grown nnfamiiiar. But at ihe same time we should 
remember Cliat the coTiceptmns of chemical affinity which 
have partially replaced this crude mtxhanical vJ^w are 
equally irndequate to their task ; that they enjoy their 
existence as mere conveniences of expression* as ptausible 
hetions, on to quote a modem chemical philoMphefp 
phrases '*in the room of a deal eonccptiqn/" We may 
fartber remark that contemporary science b more and 
more imder the sway of the doctrine of contact—albeit 
through the medium of ether—instead of that of attraction, 
to explain the union of particles, a revolution of thought 
which may be tr^ed to Huyghens* important Discourse 
on the Cause of Gravity(iSgoJl But, despite these eon- 
sideratlons. wc might still apostrophize Democritus In 
Pascal's dictum ajiciTt the Cartesian tlieojy of matter; 

Roughly wc naay tiiy that this happens through shape 
and motion, but to presume these and to set the inachliie 
at work , , . that is uneertain, usele^a^ and idle trmible.'' 

Let us now s« how out of the infinittmimally sniall aros^ 
the infinitely gneat. The atams fit for combination flit 
about In empty space and occag ion ally meet one anoiher. 
The>t are woven to larger whole’s till they gradudly form a 
shell which encloses and imprisons the hosts of free, eiranl 
atoms, and thnsv severing limiructves from the infinite 
vacuum, they finally become a separate world or eoscDOfs of 
which there are infinitely many. These are constrncted 
where all the eondilioiLa ffivourable to their growth are 
found., and they are destro^-ed and revert totiicireonstitucnt 
parts as soon as the conditions cease to be favourable. But 
for a cosnuM ^ith as that familiar to our experieiice the 
presenee of enormous atomic gruups and their eombiriallDn 
m the largest scale do not suffice; the diflciiininaiiDn of 
the substances on an equal scale ts also requisite. No 
mere cottgloincmtion of vagabond atoms^ but a collectioo 
of groups of matter few in pumher but wholly or nearly 
homogeneous* Ls the spectacle that meets our eyes—heaven 
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and earth, and rlie wide ejqianse of wean, TJie old riddle 
wQs diet to the atomists, and they found a new, though not 
a completely new, answer, Empedocles had coostracted the 
universe by the attraction of like to like, and his solution 
wai now revived, though in a somewhat altered form. For 
Demoerilus aim recognized a fegulatiiim principle in the 
universe in the endeavour of like substances to consort with 
l{ke« But he did not dismiss it os maccesatble to explana- 
lion or as an ultimate fact requiring none. He sought to 
midmtand it and to discover its cause; and. seeing that 
the pTOblern was materjai. he looked for a physiol or a 
mechanicid cause, hie saw iiomci^eneous substances collected 
together in groups; one particle of earth lay next to another, 
one drop of water found a sistef-drop, and these observations 
ranged themselves In his mind with the fact that the atoms 
or atomic groups which determined the qualities of earth, 
wnier. and to forth, had once been united and agglomerated 
in immense maswit Thita he found himself confronted 
with a problem which he was at pains to solve Hb 
sotutiem may be expensed in axiomatic language as 
follows: I’articlca of equal size and shape have an equal 
power of reaction, and particles of different sites and 
shapes ha'll: a relatively different power of reaction. 
Reflecting on the great processes wiiicii have lent our 
world its present appeonmee, Democritus recalled the 
effects produced by the winnowing'hin or by (he tide 
breaking on the seasborm The heterogeneous grains 
swung to and fro by the farmer with the winnowing-fan 
in bis hand would be sifted and sepamtird owing, in the 
opinioD of l>einocritUs, to the ccm.-tequcitt eamait of urn 
“Lentils lie (wst to lentils, barley so barley, and wheat to* 
wheat,’^ And a similar effect was to !« remarked on the 
scflabore, where “the movement of the waves flung long 
stonts next to king stones^ and round pebbles next to 
round pebbles,” 

The vortex of atoms played in cosmic processes the 
part of the winnowing-fan and the tide. The sidewise 
contact of moving chains of axoms in .my f*rt of space 
produced a rotatory or wblrltug rmiveitieni which affected 
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the two chniii* in the first instance, anij next extendedi 
itself to the net^jtihouring tisanes of atoms till It finally 
sifted and severed all tlie agglomerated masses. The 
ajjtom mentioned above govwned this process of Mpara* 
lion in so far that atoms of similar size and shape reacted 
in 3 similar manner on the impulse they received, the 
resistance mcreasing »nd diminishing according to the sire 
of the primary [winkles. Nor was n only the attraction 
of like fubstancnwatery particles situated next to 
watery, particles of air next to particles of mV. and so 
forth—that was traced to this cause. It accounted further 
for me order of the masses thus aggJoroeraled. inaanucli 
as their resistance to the motory impulse would be w'cakrr 
or stncmgcf according as the particles were smaller in sire 
and more mobile in shape, or biger in ske ami less niobilc 
in shape. Therefore tiic mass of earth, composed of the 
atoms which were laiger and less mobile, fenmed the 
central pomi. and the ether, ocujsbting of the imatter and 
rounded particles ot fire, formed the exterior shell of the 
cosmos that wa* thus composed. It is about ten rears 
since this caimogonk dijctrine was correctly interpreted 
by two indfljrtndctlt investigatora, each of whom succeeded 
tn dearing *’*ay the accumulated parasites of centuries of 
error, and in rertoring the thoughts of Leucippus and 
Democrittis in thdr pn'atme purity. But the admirable 
services of these two writera were defective at one point. 
Neither of them noted that the use of the vortex as the 
vehicle of cosmic order was by no means an innovation on 
the part of the atomista. Wc have met with similar 
Bssuinptioiia in Anaxagoras as well as in Emperlodes. and 
wc can name the common source from which all >h^ 
spceulations were derived with at least a high degrire of 
probahility. We refer to Aitaximaiidcr of Miletus, the 
pairiareh of eosmogonic speculation, HU were the as- 
Mimptiofis tiavd on expcrimcHia with the slingstone which 
we mentioned in the firm chapter of this work, and the 
Anaxutiandrfait parentage of this thi.'ory is voucheii for in 
a passage from Aristotle. But important as tliese signs 
of agreement are, the differences that meet us In dir- 
VOL t 1 
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emplc^inctil of this aid to cosmogfony are tin less letnarkable, 
Anaxagtrras tfaeetl the first imptiUc of the rctatory move* 
ment to an tmmatcrial or at least a balf-matcriaj principle. 
The masses which bad hitheitu been huddled together in 
wild oonfuaton were extricated by that principle^ relieved of 
their intenudfricrion, and enabled to follow the bias ofthnir 
apocific gnivby and to sort fhciuselves in due onlti. We 
cannoi; dctemiitic at what point Erapcdodcs diacovered the 
first Impulse In bis process of inotfun, which likewise pro¬ 
duced a vortex and caused the aeparation of the materiaJ 
mass coDgloiiieratsd hitherto In Uie one “divine baJI." 
Certain it is, bmvever, iJiat his mnadianical process aertxd 
the purpose of Disemd^oue of his two powers not Inherent 
iti matter. &ut no tmec of this dependence was preserved by 
the atomrits. The coamoeonic pmocesa was the means to 
no precoincetvcd cod whatsoever; it did not spring from the 
totention of a Tfous fointing the universe, nor was It the 
emanation of any other power ritgulaling and controlling 
phenomenD. It was due wholly and solely to natural forces* 
iu the strictest senae of the word, which were Immanent in 
matter itselJ. It was an assumption purely due to the tufcd 
of sdcnlific expliination. and its only object was to supply 
without teservatioii or prejudice a satisfactory answer to 
the question, bow could it happen that hen: and there in 
the infinite expanse of empty space, and at this and that 
point in the extent of iiuinlte time, ihcje should have 
occurred that severance and dlsposJtioti of material masses 
of which the wwld Eliat emtotrads us is obviously no 
isolated instatioei We must pause here to Illustrate (he 
misunderstandings that accrued at an eurly date to a 
portion of the aiomlsts* answer. 

In our opting remarks in tills context we spoke 
of atoms flitting about In the vacuum. We retaled 
lusw, in the theories of Lcuclppua and Democritus hoats 
of such atoms would meet together, Imw those suited 
for coinhinaticHi would then be combined, and how those 
nut so suited would partly at least be kept together by a 
shell of anamic tuatuss, and thus preserved from total 
driiAXition. Finally, we have considered the mobile 
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complexes of ntoms tt'Jtosc sidewise impact on one 
another produced t!ie eosmoganic vortcK, Two qucstioof 
hen! ari«v one of debiil and the other of prmcipk. The 
first relates to the vorte* and to the effects aiicribed to it 
For thest clTectd were the precise contrary of what they 
should have been by the laws of physics. The ceatrifugal 
fona: which is released by a fotatory movement i» doubtless 
admirably adapted to sift an agglomerated mass of matter. 
But. as every centrifugal machine would show, it la the 
heaviest sqbstaaoas which are hurled to the greatest 
distance. Anaximander, whose tbtmry we have just raen- 
tfoned, would appear to have been aware of this^ and the 
essentially deductive bias of his genius drew direct inrcrcncc? 
frrjm his obaervations of everyday centrifugal movcmeius 
to the effects of sinxibr forces which he conceived to be at 
work to the formation of the world. The successors of 
Anuximandcr would appear to have been alanued at the 
audacity of thongbe Tvhicb connected the immeqsely great 
with the minutely smaJL So in adopting the hypothesis of 
rotation they looked for more exact pmallcb in their earthly 
experience to the Dosmcigonlc vortex Such a parallel they 
diseuvereJ in the region of jneteoroliogical phetiomena, and 
they were promptly misJed by their disouvery. An eddy 
ofeomparative strength, like that not unfrcquently produced 
In Greece by the summer north winds, would cany aivay 
lighter objects, though it was too weak to lift htmyicr ones 
as well Furtlicr, tire motion td every whirlwind takes 
on inwanl direction u It approaches the ground in con¬ 
sequence of the friction there ensuing, so that a heap rd 
fimtter is actuidjy deposited at its centre wluch retnams 
unmoved Thus the enoneous belief might arise that such 
consequences were inherent to a vurtex-like movement as 
such, and that they must have accompanied the mottoi) of 
the supposed cosmic vortex as wdL 

Of far greater importance ts tlic question of the causes 
of all these movemenis and Inhibitions oi movements, It 
was a quGtion which perplexed thought at an early date, 
and gave rise to the moat notable prot^ks with which the 
atomic theoty has hod to cojitcnd. To a certain, indeed 
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to a very gtcat* earfentt Sk direct si^d lumlnmit 

answer was aviiitabtc. The factors ty€3Tfw«d from experi-^ 
eiice and conceived as cfliciiciEms in those cosmical pro¬ 
cesses were impacts pressure^ counter^hock, and resistance^ 
increasing with the mass- It may be fatal to the atomic 
ihcoiy in m customary form that it implies the resilience 
of atom from atom, and thus assumes the elasticity of abso 
Jutcly hard bodies- But this hajt nothing to do with the 
question of principle here conccmcfi Those factoTs further 
proved them^lves mure amply adapted to explain the earlier 
phases of the oosmie proce $3 than a superficlal view mfght 
lead us to supime* For even the atonu flitting in the 
vacuum might have met other atoms! in the inhuite extent 
of time pastp and thm have been ;ict in mDtion by the blows 
they received- This expedient, however, could by no mcana 
be regarded m finaL It suppo^ that A was struck by 
H, il by C C by D( and io forth^ and tliat these shocka 
set them in motion- But when philosophy be|:aD ta tmee 
the process back weirds, h Wi3s inevitably brought to the 
qu^tion of the staiting-point of the scries, however 
numcmiti its memberi may have beett The rq>ly offered 
by Democritus to these intGrrogalorloi di^ka^ many 
Ihinketik and we may now Enquire into the 
justice of thefr displeasure, tfb explanalion th^t 
vueb acumic motion was original^ eternal and without 
beginning, and that tt would be a wtld-goose chase to 
seek for die beginning cr the cau£c of a process that 
never began. Hereupon he wm told that his cxplana* 
tim was at variance with the principle of universal 
catisatlon so emphadcnlly proclaimed i^r him anef his 
master, that he was exalting causekssness and accident 
to a oontndiing mnk En the universe, that he was pkeing 
chance at the iiead of tlic universal process, and so forth, 
and so forth. Tlic recriminatEons have been miftlalned 
from the time ol Arislotle till our own day, and In order 
to decide fairly betwee^i the ^^mhatanta we must first get 
a clear idea of what we mean by "cause/' If we take its 
Gemufi Cf|uivalent we shall *ec at a glanoe how 

it^ ambiguity may have arfeen and have produced this 
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McicjTt cortflfct.* For t/riocAg may mean a tiling 

ici the widest sense of the tem)^ n being or substaix% of 
any kind—which was preset before a phenomenon and 
called il into existence Democritus waa evidently fully 
entttJeil to decline to seafch for andi a cause of an 
alxTrigina! process. For If he regarded the atoms as 
existing from all eternity, he was certainly not obliged by 
his belief in oLusaiion to seofl ^mething yet mom atKnigina! 
in advance of that abnrtgittal t hi ng. Biit the word 
(/jTAzc//r has a second meaning which is the predominaiit 
moaning in sCEeDtihe usage tOnJay. Briefly staled^ we 
underhand by the word ^causc*" the mtality of conditions 
by which an event is ppoducccL It is irrelcraot w^hethcr the 
cundidons are partially at least exterior to the object which 
fcirms the so-nc of the nraitt or whether they are excEtistvely 
fofei:^ Of qualities immatient in it and dctennining the kind 
of Sts action. In this second meaning of the wurd the 
i^ucstson of the cause even of an aboriginal event is admis¬ 
sible to mscarch, In the present initance snch a question 
would lead us to a deBnitlon of the qujdity of the atotns 
which enables them to move previousty to any impulse 
from without and independently of iL And if the answer 
uTre to satisfy more rigid demandSh it would have to 
incliido the regulative law as well as the qtiaSity; In other 
words^ the strength and dln[»:tion of that abangiital motioiL 
Democrilus fulBlIcd the first but not the second part of 
this demand lie declared the trriginiil or nAiLiml condition 
of 4^toms to be a state of motion, but he slopped short at 
the profalem of the direction and strength with which 
they moved Nor indeed coutit he have dotte otherwi^ 
inasmuch as no material olwervatkan was placed at his 
dfsposaL In his world as in ours matter had long since 
emerged from its aboriginal period in which the desired 
law of motion could alone have been studied The 
philosophy of Democritus^ cnoreovert was cEpcdally hostile 
to wuch studyi in oonsetiucnce of the vortex from which 
he dated the beginning of the world as it And, 

thesft considerations ap;irt. where was he to look for a 
* Or cp, the derlviitiini of Fi. and lt4l Fram Lil rniiAL 
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partide of matter wfaicb in the ocnirse of the ages had 
ne^*cr yet oolUded with Other paitictes, nor fiotTered an>' 
impact or presaiite ? Kay, even if he hud found it, and if it 
had proved amennhlc to observation, iuid fit in itaetr to yield 
up tiuit law of ahoriginaJ motion, Itow, we may ask. could 
Democritus have prtosccnted the inquity. ignorant as be 
was of its past history in tncohani'es or of its lack of sudr 
a past .* Thus his fejection of that demand as superfluous 
and vain was not merciy pardonable but inevitable lie 
was eontcnt with declaring that the atoms had been in 
motion since utt eternity; and no one who fs conversant or 
duly familfartzed with the roundation and the course of hit 
pbiIo»phy wjU doubt the legitimacy of that dceluratioiu 
Lcudppus and his disdple were concerned with the present 
phenomena of the unt^-erse, and thdr espodal attention was 
given to the preliminary condition of iliuse phenomena, and 
to attempts to expJjiin the compusition and origin of a 
coamtH lud! as ours and the separcitioo and disposittm 
of its mnstituent material pans. As genuine scientific 
thinkers working from tlm known to the anhtmwn. they 
vrete at pains to conaTnict the minimum barviAof wmmjrtion 
on which, togctlier wjih the qua lilies of matter discovered 
by empirical methodi!, they might construct the universe 
and devise a reaioiiBble theory of the activity of its 
eomponeiit parts, it was one of these aasumptions that 
the primary' particles of matter had originally existed in 3 
stale of motion and not in a stale of resL By this meaiia 
they could meet one another, by this means they- could 
ootnbltie with one another, by this means the aggregates 
0/ atoms which had met in a spiecific way could :im| must 
Produce a vortex, and so forth, llut there was no 
wbatevo; co muke stntcmimts or to form oonjecturts as to 
the character of that motimi. It was not necessary to the 
nature of the problem, nor eouid il be Justified on any other 
ground. This refusal to meet Ws upponcnls on tJielr own 
tettua. in the mkbt of so many iastances of temerity, does 
credit to tile scientife moderation ami sclAicsiraint of die 
philosophers of Abdera. 

At tlus point, fiowevcr, our progna* is obstructed by 
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varioui pretended rnclaph^^jcal difficult tea whieSi ^rc really 
the roared prejudices of mrtaphyaica, Th^lr roois strike 
^ d4-*ep thnl should be tem pled to call ihm ineradicable 
in tJie face of Ihe fact tiiat a famous natural philosopher of 
recent times has taice mare sp&kt:n of the pmblem of a bond 
between matter and motion as one of the Insalttble "^riddli^ 
of the utifverw..^ And that, we may atJd^ its the least 
preicntimist di^guifte in which our appoxcni difHcoJtj" has 
clothed itscif For ilU ultimate facts of crcMtion are at 
bottom riddle^ of the universe in as far a$ they are in¬ 
accessible tq what wc call c3epbnatiDi:i. The cxi^teiicc 
of matter itself is as grtiat a riddle as its motiort But 
wh4m we come to the idea ttiat the ^coiiceptfoiiof mutljcr 

cotitams something that makes ft particularly difficult _ 

not to sayi, with tnost metapbyskfansk impo.^ible —to 
ajssociate it with primordial movemejiL Ihcnn we venture to 
we iu% prtscnied with one of the mo$l remarkable 
of the illusign.^ lo which the credulous mind of man has 
ever fallen prone. In this^ as in other similar difficulties or 
impossibilJttcs of thought« we sec tioihJTig but an effect of 
hsibiL The unique feature to be remarked in tlib habit 
of thought whidi usurps the d^ity of a principle of 
thought is the tact that we can |>oint to its source wltli 
ab^lute ddiaitene:^ in the extremely nartow limits of ou? 
factiltces of pereeptiofL So far as we arc acquainted with 
the univer^. matter In mDtIojv and not matter at rest is 
the praaically uncxceptiDnal rwle. The whodc ticBmry of 
sdeoce docs noi c<nita£n a single genuine fnstojice of more 
than relative rest The luminary' which we mhabit and 
tlio^ revealed to our aighi an: Involved in ceaseless 
veloctiy. They are as exempt fttwn rest as the atoms and 
mulcoiles of whidi every bi>dily subzitoitce b composed. 
Blit by an accident of vj^ioii wc are not directly aware 
of the dreumgyrullon by whkh we and our planet and 
all that it contains are borec thnough space. And anodier 
accidenl of vlaiDU withdriiws frem our tiiuited senses the 
unceasmg cirodstian of the particles of matter. Thuj?, by 
this coiabinutian of iu^idents, om eyes are almost exclu¬ 
sively accu3tc£ned to substances of a moderaic 
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ifucb 1 tqbitAnce. it h to be noted, whtsti we cease to 
r^giifd il 4£ a f>arc of it^ whole <ir as the whok of its 
parts, will freqTjently produce the impression of a permanent 
peace, though there is merely a temporary tmee to its motofy 
forces Here *ad here atone, we presume, is the root of 
that remarkable opmion which grew to dogmatic stitmgth, 
and which presumed that a state of rest mote rtniyfai 
to matter tlian a state of motioji, or even that it was 
absnrd to obnstder tnotioa as a part of the primardial 
eudowment of maltcrn 

From the dawn of modero times a little hand of 
cbo«n spirits set themselves lo opposethbdogma. Giordano 
Bruno and Praticis Bacon were tmited in thh purpose, and 
Leibniz and Sprno;&a repudiated the authority of Descartes 

emphatically eminent philosopbeTs of the nineteenth 
centuiy. One of thxssa, John Tyrtdalh coined a beautiful 
phrase: Matter start^i as a ‘beggar/ it is because the 

Jacobs of tbc<»togy have deprived it of its hirtiifight'^ We 
would oofTttrt but a ^ngk word in iMs dictum. Instead qC 
theology we ahould bbme meLaphysJci^ which Jus »a fre¬ 
quently fanned and flattered Ibe prejudice of mtmkintL 
For it better accord.s with the omnipotence and the omni* 
science ascribed by the thirologians to tire Deity that He 
should have given movement to matter at the outset than 
that He ihoulti have added it os a kind of ullerthought. 
Democritus at any rate, was not tioubled by such questions. 
He flourished before the times when maitcr wait regarded as 
" an inert mass" or ** a quiescent load obedient to exterior 
impulses alone. The future siiil guarded “that inventJon 
of the humim [fiieltect/" to speak in the words of Bacom 
” spoliated and pasisfvc matter *• 1% was ntiLknown to the 

hyJoroi^H it seems proper to point out that the 

AtomTsts Ukk though they were dtspewd tC regard the 
univi5TSe os a mcchjtii/m were yt% ftmunatcly pr^rved 
from this falEidoua generalist ton (bunded no the m-.^hanii:^; 
of earthly masses, fn thi;i instance m tn Opthem they were 
the hefn of there great fonifathem, the physiologists of Ionia, 

5, It i* more common, we admit; to dwell on the debt 
of gratitude which the authors of Atoitiism owed to the 
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El^^C philosoptiers- Our rftfidcri iwilT already be in a 
position to decide with upproscimate accuracy for thcin- 
sdves tbe extent imd the nature of the obligation, but we 
need not hesitate to quote the vfeiv expressed on the 
subject by Theophrastus, the most important of ancient 
authoritiJ^ 

»ijHicipirtis,'" lie irrote, *^whcv was i rtariye of E1^ or ^ldetuS| 
wosfajniiuur with the doctrine of FarmenidH. hut did not follow in 
his footsteps nor in tho^e of Xenophanes^ but, meihinksi poisued 
tlie opposite toad. For while they pepresented the universe as emi- 
form, movdess, ctumgde»,iLnd limited, and mmed nslde from ihe 
hare question of non-beins [i>* tbe vacuumj, l^appus pretumes an 
infinite number of primary bodies^ ihe atOEiis, involved inoeiseie^ 
movemeiiL He declares ihcir famu ta tofinite m numtier* 
because^-—not to mcntiofi other reasons—**he perteirad in the 
objects inoraant birth and incessant ebange. Further^ be did 
not regard being u more mat than non-being, and be mcognirct 
in iKnh equaJiy the came of evoy ptoce^"* 

Without reading Into Ihc Intjotlucti^fy words the state* 
menV which wc believe to be untrue, itm Leucippus wu a 
pupil of Pjtnnenides, wo may rcniark that be would hav« 
proved jis ufiaatiiifactory a dtoeipie to that sage as Voltaire 
must have been to fais jemic fathers. But the passage is 
moTc instnictlve in displaying the error of tho^ who 
account the second populate qf matter as the creation of 
Farnicnideai The fundamentaj con trad icctons so justly and 
empliatically mefitioned by Theophrastus do not prevent 
iheitj tmm assuming the fur-reaching dependence of the 
aiDtaiatic on the Elt^tic dodrine. We ahauld cxltaust 
the patience of our rearien if we were to recapitulate the 
grounds on whkii we have rccogniited both postutates of 
maiief as the product and property of the Ionian 
Still we ate anxiiius to give Farmentdes the futl credit of 
having fomiubtcd them strictly—a credit; jndredi which 
is riL^ift LuDan^iderably djtuinhhed hy the vaiti attempt to 
suppent them by d /m^f arguments; It^as oot entirely 
to no purpose that the ElcaUc mcLiphysidans exercised 
their intellect In great ctTortii of abstractfon, Tlie accept¬ 
ance of die st^oond postubie of the qualitative constancy 
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of fuattef left the altenrative betw4«fi two way:} of tbcnight. 
and two only, wbinh may bridly be designated aa the road 
of Anaxagoras and the road of Lcudpimx The one theory 
of matter presumed as many primary substances as there 
were actual combinations of the cj^ualities of sense, and the 
other presumed one primary matter, pos.4e^lDg all the 
common rundametita] qoaUttes of trodic^ but excluding 
the divorcing qnalilies of sense. The ground prel immnp y 
to this Last-named view was prepared by Parmenides, who 
iikewrsc drew s Ime of demarcatluo between qualities 
charactertatlc of bodily substances as such and tliose that 
we may call the geddents of bodily sub^tire. The '' Being " 
of PamenJdo; by which space was filled, possessed bare 
etcTTuty and uudiangeablcttesa. Motion was inconceivable 
to him. and was tlierefore deemed impossible and the rae- 
chauicaj qualities of substance, by which all motion is ciiused 
and cant rolled, were therefore also mcanmEless In his eyes 
This doclrtnc was silent about impact and preasme, and 
all the modifications of those processes Thus the hard 
and fast line which he drew lietivecn true Being and mere 
delusive appearance did not cotndde w'ith the disttac- 
tion drawn by Leucippus betw'een die objective nnd mEiely 
subjective reality, between the primary and secondary 
attributes of things. On the contrary* it relegated motion, 
the centre and pivot of the Btumistic theory of the 
uni verse, to the realm of appeanmea StJSJ, Ji was some¬ 
thing that he drew such a dbtinaion at all, that be 
tecogttiied a dilTerence between the essential attributea of 
hi* Being ami other iKHi-»»enEui] attributes, and tliat he 
kept thfitn firmly jpiirt i and, innsmitch os be did this^ he 
may be Hid to have promoted that theory of the univcrie 
almost in hu own despire The paths of intellectual pro¬ 
gress cra» one another so wondvrfutJy tiiat the very man 
who dented all movement all dwmgo. ami all process, and 
who therefore robbed natural research of Us contenla, 
advanced the rause. of uacural leseareh. Unconsciomtly 
and unwillingly he served! ilie cause of the science whiclt 
recogniied change and process, which reduced them to 
nwichaoiral motioo and which was solely ronceined with 
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such probLea:ij, Full justice has thua benu done ta the 
contribution of Uic Eicatics In tbe advancement of positive 
knowledge:. And mote than this, perhafa«. For who 
shall say if Leucipptts, face to face with that lUemative, 
wouhl not have espoused the nghc side, and have entered 
the lists agaimt Anaxagoras even without being prompted 
by Pattnctiidea f it is idle to discuss what might Ymv^ 
been, hut it wnold be wrong to conclude from the points 
of contact of both doctrinesF that the one was dependent 
on the other. Contradiction is couioct and to that extent 
it ifl fair 10 34y that these two theories were related. The 
Eleaties argued as follows i— 

'* V!^dIOllt a Taciuim iherc is no modoit* 

'nierc U no raoiuiD. 

% Tliere u no ^uotion*" 

Tlip Aiomlsis argued on the contrary:— 

Without a ¥3ieuimi there k no mcjiton, 

Thtee If moiuin, 

/. There is a vacuuta," 

Tlte ccfflciiiak)in5 arc plainly in striHng oontrait. but it b 
legitimate tx» ask if the Atomlst did not owe the Eleatic 
the major premise common to both, and thus the comer- 
scooe, as It wem, of at least that poftion of hb phUosuphy, 
An affiimative answer has frti^uently been returned to this 
questioUt hut we venture to regard it as wholly emoneiiHi!^ 
llie Elutics could not have been the autliors of this 
eotnmcEn premlite. Metlssus had alreudy iieated of empty 
space in a CDanner which does not lead us to believe that 
he 3iet up the b>7>othe3t3 in order to knock it down^ nniJ 
the tone in which Paemcnide? himself nefuied tljc assump¬ 
tion of the vaoiuiii or nun^helng makes it impc^ssihle to 
doubt tliat he found the doctrme remdy*madc as an aid to 
the explanation of nature: No, It not Parinenldes 
who inilaenced Xjeucippus m this Instance: Tliat inlliience 
must be truced to ulder lu^mymoua Ihlnkera anterior to 
both—probably, aa we have twice had occssinji iti remark, 
to PylhsgOTcafift,* We venture lu go one step fnnhet. 
^ Bk. IL Qt* IL I 4 I ft&d cp. | ? aIxPVtL 
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aamdess phiIi»otiheni dfd not only invtmt the 
vaojum. but they bequt-Alhed to thdr suixessors an 
anaJo»,nic to the atoms. I'amtenldea speaks of somethtog 
in which nothing but vacuiito can b« seen, but which. 
acCDtdlf^ to the assumptions of teachers whom he bitterly 
opposed, occupied in pan a continuous space and In part 
was ■regularly distnfauted thmaghoul space," In other 
words, he was acquainted with the doctrine which assumed 
not merely eoDtinuous apace empty of all matter, but 
also empty imerstioe* traveling the whole material 
woriiL The islets of matter, as we may call them, 
surrminded by ihcsc intentJees as though by a network 
of canals, approximate very closely in their object and 
intcation to the atomi of Leudppua, Moreover, the con¬ 
ception of a niatcnal masi regularly and UDexceptionoliy 
interrupted can hardly have been due to any other demand 
than the need of expblnlng a universal fact. Ftnallv, the 
fact requiring explanation can hardly have been other than 
the fact of motion. These condiwions wc believe to be 
true—not the less true, indeed, because they have never 
been drawn before^ Here once miire the attentive reailer 
will remark the organic growth of ideas and that progres¬ 
sive development which eiihaiKes the value of scienliJic 
achievcfmetits without seriously detracting fmnt the meriLt 
of their autborsL 

6 . We ate now at liberty to ask what was the chief 
contribution made by lartnrippus to #cie»ce, and what pan 
of hn doctrine Imre miHrt conspicuousiy the impress of his 
originat genius. He did not introdiroe the conception of 
the vacuum, nor did he do more than to refine and to rmse 
to the dignity of a self-contained system the atomic theory 
which existed before him, though lo » rougli. rudimentary 
and imperfect shapes Whether the laboura of Panacitidc* 
were indkpensabEe or not. Ibrnmnides at least prcwled 
Leucippus, and prepared the way for the distfnetioo of 
essentud and unessential ottrihubos, or, to speak with John 
Locke nf the primacy and sCcooflary qualitJcs of objects. 
But Lcuopptts entered a virgin field in bis attempt to 
relate the world of substances with the world of phenomena. 
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instead flf following the £tcatic3 in rejectitig the world of 
phenomena as a phantasnv and delusion to be expelled 
from the fane of sdenoe. He tried to build a bridge 
between two worlds which had once been combined 
without disiJnciion. sind whid), when they hint aiterwanls 
been distinguished, were utterly sundered from earh other; 
and this grand tuvdertabing, this endeavour to prove 
that the totality of the sensible qualities is; maiJiematicatly 
speaking, a function of their corporeal qualities, of their 
siKe. dtape, positiofi, situation, nearitciu^ and ribunce, and 
thus to Bpproadi tJie universe as a whole, not as a seepT-ic, 
not as an i«KKictast. but in the humble spirfi of explana¬ 
tion. this is the crou'n and apex of the midlcctuol ^vork of 
l.cucippus. The most original part of his achieveincnT 
was alfip the must pennanent; yea^ we may call it icdcstnjc- 
tjble« Atomism may be superseded ; the theory of cognition 
in its progress has already weakened the disbrnclion between 
primary and secondary qualities; but the attempt to corrc' 
late all qualitative dtlTereacea with diFereneca of aFse, and 
shape, and ittuation. and movement, b destined to survive 
all changes of opinion and thought. The exact know¬ 
ledge of nature rots entirety on thb attem|!t to reduce 
qualities to quantirin.. or, to speak more predsely, to 
establish fixed relations between the two. Mathematical 
physics were contained there as in a germ, and m<x!ern 
research took its starting-painr thence, Galilei, Dcscartea 
Huyghena—they all followed the same path. " 1 tio not 
believe,'^ dedaned CaJNei, ** that anything else ts nsquired 
than magnitudes, shapes, quantities^ and slow movement 
or swift, to produce in us taste;*, smdhv sounda." 1J uyghens 
prenipposed bodies formed of homogeneoui matter, "in 
which no qualities wen distinguiiihed, but only dlifertml 
magnitudes, shapes, and movemeoTs; and this was like¬ 
wise the point of view which was maintained before him by 
Descartes. These philosophers led the van of the natural 
sdence of to-day, and they were united, os they expressly 
testify^ in their acquaintance with the doctrine which they 
descrite os Democriteon. though its true author wa.^ Leucip¬ 
pus. And here i^'c shall do well to Tumork that the tinka 
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thus dticeracd fn the cbmrr of oHtuniF phcnompna. ajuJ riie 
dominkm ovtr itatmt which snob (lincemincal an* 

whotljr tiuJepenileot of all aysrenis of philosophy, whether 
that whkh wc oursrfve* prefer, or that which our desoendants 
nay adopt TItH elecbic bmp loses none of its farightness 
for the agnostic, dark its be may iJecm the itinemiost 
essence of nature The hiws of optics are the same for 
the champEoa of the mechaiji'Ea of the iiniveiae is for 
him who tledvea the essence of the wortd^s pioceBs from 
somcUiing other than material substance and its movc’ 
meitis. mateifcr anawer the future may return to these 
FunilamentaJ problems of human knowledge^ there hi 
me fact that can never b« shaken: Corporeal niovcmenta^ 
as an element that can be quantitatively detenninctl, are 
the "Open, Sesame;’' that has unlocked countless secrets 
in the system of nature, smd that will unlock countless 
mont Here, if in>'vrtiert it is It^tJinate to speifc of 
finality. And that Leucippus by bb theory put this key 
in the hand of mankind-^-this is his higheat title to honour 
djis hh iniperig^inblc rcnbwn, ^ 

It detracts verj- ]fttic from his merit that his own 
aitempu la prove the gnat doctrine with which he endowed 
the ^wld fTCquenily bore the stamp of that d pnari reason- 
lug which he probably learnt from Zeno 'I hus he was 
not content to found hts supreme hypothesis on those f arts 
of experience which really underlie it on a reference to 
the facts of spatial movement, rarefaction and oondensa- 
tliin, enmpressiem nnd other changes of volume, wliich thus 
urerc accounted for, and of which Uie firewth of organ kbcniEs 
is an important special instanceL He was a|^ at wins to 
equip Ins jugumeats will, die compeUIng force which should 
deprive an adversary of every witlei, and refute him by an 
ad aistirdum, or reduce him to a Klf-csmtmdrction when 
be contradicted the new theory. Due of his rotioci nations, 
for example, la said to tiave begun as follows: "The full 
canoot Like In anytliiiig“ Certainly not. wc mav add 
amce fulness in the attici renre of the word, and inoiKicUv 
to take in anything are but syoanymons cxpreasloni 
Whoti we hare pouted water intr, a v««l tlU it cam,or 
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aold any juQm wc call it fkdl^ and if we arc told that a 
vicsscl 13 full we invariably undcfatind that it cannot take 
itt anything tnort:. We shall pn^nil)' a« if Lcndppiig 
employed this taatolugy merely as an jiindcent device to 
cxpciind the. codceptiuri of fubiesa- lie Is said to have 
coniinucd as follmva 

** Bill IT tlic fuU were to tsilcc in anything iml if in thai 
fray lire bodiEi [of cqiifll magnUude] ererc to find fooffl Where 
liitbctta tiintc waa only mom for tiqc, then ihcrc would he no cod 
to the nimibci of bmlics wliich could be located In. tbo aamp! pljtce;^ 
and the smaQest couM coniain the gri^tesL" 

In making this la^t itatement, Leucippus had played 
his trump card It ctmcealcd an amtigiiity* however, in 
which the fate of the whole argiimeitt Wiu Involved- No 
autl-atomist wai really oommillcd to the bdief that the 
funallist oould ountniu the gnuitcst as such, in the sense that 
a nuuhcil could h<ild sn clcphiint Bui that 4 substance 
with the fixe of ail elephant can be so far campmssed as 
to enter a nntshc]! or eggsheU, though actualty untrue. Is 
neither an absurd nor a sdf*con.ijadictoTy proposidan. It 
would only become so if tbe incompres^Jhllity of matter 
had already been granted ; if, that is to say, the thing to 
bs proved were already taken as proven. But the opLmlug 
words of the aTguitlent served £0 beg that questioUH Tliete 
the conception of fulness, which was first eniplcyqd fti a 
frqrdy empirical sense com|utliblc with cither theory^ was 
tnmffcTred into the conceptltin of impcttctrabllity or in-^ 
compressibility by the pseudo-cxpbuatoty phrase about 
"^taking nothing \tu** The second meaning replaced the 
fim. and It was only when this tiraiisfercnce was elfected 
that the desired canelusion c^utd be drawn from the 
premises. OtherwiBe the process of iufcrenqe would h:ive 
been invalids Wc irmy here note another demonstration 
of a still le^ innewent kind which belonged to the.smne 
category'. From Leucippus downwards the atomi^ts were 
at pains to pmv% the infinice number of ditl^rent forms of 
atoiiUL " There 19 no mason why the atoms should possesa 
this Hbrm rather than that** and tlierefore; it was arguedi 
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itcy Ttpresented alJ OMtceivsU>lr fotitiSv To 3 eertais extent 
this simply expressed the expectation that the extibwaot 
wealth of fotms dJaptayed by nature io other respecta 
would be repeated in the present in nance, and so far—as 
we haw remarked bcftirc^it contained an mfrrence by 
analogy, to which it is irapossible to dtaiy some email 
measure of jnstification aa a presumption or pruvisional 
opinion. But any claim nilvanoed by the argument to the 
force of di^matic initii Is evidently null and void It 
auempted to trespass the eternal barricre of human know¬ 
ledge by prying into tJie resource:^ of nature, and by 
fonning a judgment on their limited or unlimited range; 
Its metltod recalls Anaximander’s sham proof that the 
earth is at rest,^ as wdl as the kindred attempts at 
demonatraiion which we have mentioned above on the part 
of metaphyai^ mechanicians to found the taw of inertia on 
dfriffft eotuiderations instead of an empuical basis.* But 
the likeness has at least one point of diflerenec. Those 
other si>«iitailmis supplied an untenable proof to* veriuhte 
fact of nature but in the present ins taiM-i* the fact which 
awaited dcmonstiatioa apart from its erroneous proof, was 
Itself a dubious fact \VT.ai we reach the following direct 
attempt to prove the existence of a vacuum, we are pro¬ 
bably oonrect in ascHbing It to DemocrittL-* with his marked 
bias to cBipiritiiaiiL He lUt&i it in this form: A vessel 
filled with ashes will take in at much water—b>' which 
be probably meant " nearly as much water "-^is if there 
were no ashes there; the condition that renders this 
possible that the ashea corrtairi a very large amount of 

vuuunu We need hardly point out 10 our readers that 

the interpretation of the fact was erroneous. Pbraus 
bodies audi as dshes> contain great quantities of air 
and these are expelled by the water poured into the 

“r V “ Dcmocfitua, If he had been 

mf^ed of this, might have retorted by the question; 
Whither can the air escape, when it makes room for the 
water, if the wliolc space be already occupied by impene- 
tnihle matter / Ami. in this modilicd form, the argument 
* t.Ckblp 
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would bave FcnpUed neither more nor than any ether 
reference lo a prcijrBSli^ movcinenl Fn spee v^hldt 
ftcmamls the as-nimption of a^ $oof\ ^e impne^ 
trabUity of matter is already taken as prwetL 

j. Such were «jme of the m^akes committed by 
these grant* of thought and neiEher separately nor col^ 
lectivciy are thsry calculated to dctTacc serEonsIy from their 
renown, StUb wc are bouFid to inenlion them, as ^vel^on 
oiher grounds as because they hdp ta sliow. what h inic 
beyond a doubts that the atotoic theory has never properly 
been proved citlier m atiCEcnt or tn modern timea. It 
it ia, and it rejnain_i not a theo(E^' in the strict sense of 
the word, but merely an liypothcsis, though an hypdtheri^ 
It is mie; of unpanUleled vitaUty and endurance, which 
has yielded a splendid hi}rvct!it to physical and chemical 
research down to our own day By its aid old facts have 
ever been satbifactorily explained and new facts ba%-e been 
discovered^ so that it muEt fairly be conceded a large degree 
of objective truth, or, more precisely expressed^ it must 
follow for a long way a road parallel to the real objective 
oondib'on nf things^ Still, as has been said, tt is an hypo* 
thesis, and its a^sompefon of facra that lie far beyond the 
limits of human penceplron deprives It for all time of 
dirtert viL*rif5catiojni- tlie indirect proof of an hypotheils 

can only bb^ome a complete proof if it be shown not 
merely that it provides a most satisfactory explanation of 
tlie phenomena^ but that no other possible hypothesis would 
do eguaUy wdl or better. In the present Instance* where 
the fihennmena eoncerned are the mi*sE secret processes of 
nature and those furthest ntmovetl from ciiir scnse-pimxption, 
the (iiDte than approximate proof of this kind will hardly 
ever* nay* will certainly be attainable. The most 

cautious ihid kens of to-day* aocorditTglyi while paying every 
honour to ttic atomic tiy^x^diesi^ do not aiiect to regard It 
as more than a conlecturc which oomes sufBcicntJy clo^ 
to the nnality ctf truth to be used with considembk ad van* 
lage and success, but which yet should novcT be employed 
without the silent reservation that It is pcrhapn not an 
ultimate truth, nor even the ultimate truth at our tlispo^aL 
VOL, I. 2 A 
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And when w* change our |v]int of vJtriv and looh At the 
thcpfy of cognition instead of the facts of natuie, we find 
nunsdves impelled to another and a deepec reservatiorL 
llie student of that theory is doubtful wiietliet in the lost 
fcsort he can kam anything about the exterior world, or 
at least can kom ani'tlung else, except what k taught 
him by the existence of series of seiisAtions TO wn 'nr tf d by 
laws of uni form ity. The dUTerence between primary And 
secondary qualities, which plays so prominent« part in the 
foreground of cognition, loses (ta fundamentat importance in 
his cyesv His mature adf-consciousness obliges him to refer 
hack to eensaHom not merely smells, tastes, cokmia, and 
iiouncls. but also all the essential duractcrisrics of material 
substance, and to aclaiowkdee that the conception of matter 
Itself is robbed of its contents when the perceiving and feeling 
^bjeci of sensation is abstracted. But the atomic riicoiy 
ts noi valueless even in the eyes of thinkers who Ukc the 
above point of view. They recognkc in it" a mnth^narirf il 
model for the stntcmcnt of facts." and they ascribe to It 
"a liinctum in physics similar'* to that jKOdcssed by "cer- 
Uin Auxiliaiy maihtraitical ooin^ptlotii'' To this, as we 
have suicd before, we shall have occorion to return. We 
have merely considered it in thl* place, hastily and cursorily 
though It may have been, in order to add the remark that 
the ontbors of atouilsm took no account whatsoever of the 
dubiety iliui marked a later pWs In the development of 
specubrion. And in gencfol we may say it works for the 
solvation of science that its plotieere in their respective 
petkKls are not distracted from the direct and limited 
task set before them by tbs confusion and bewilderment ol 
higher and more distant views. 

Atomism and Materialism—the questloo now Arises, 
bow far these two are Identical These early AtomTsts 
were content to be confined to the bodily world, nor was 
tliclr complacency disturbed by the ghort <rf a seniple 
ariring from Uw theory of eosnitlon j and the name of 
Idcaliam having betaj given to the reveise of this naive 
phdcwjpliy, Leucippus and Demooititt may fairly be calkd 
macrtialiria. Tliey were materialists, too^ in a* far as they 
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did not aasyjne the continued csEUtence of the psyche of 
Knstth^foul. but rather outdid PamienJdes and EtnpedDc{e& 
m ^bo$o systems the i:onc£{>ti'on played a sorry part 
wholly inclcvruit to the. explanation of actual facts, by 
rejecting it altogether and ruplscing it by saul-atotaa. But 
tbay were not materialists If by that tcnn wa mean thiukeis 
who deny ot dispute tlie existence of spiritual sutMtanBcsv 
for the simple reason that the transfereuce of tile ociticeinloo 
of suhsianDs from the mitcrial world, Iti original homo, had 
not yet taken ftbioe. And, in common with the rest of their 
predecessof.H and conlemporarica in natural philosopliy, with 
the sole exception t)f Anax.igoma, they were materialists in 
as much as they looked for the only causes vjr oondixlons 
of the states and rjiudities of cmiHciiJusneis in the material 
world atone. Kor did lliey riilTcr esjentjally fnun the great 
majority of thdr ptsecufsurs in their rebiion to the diVme. 
Like tliese. they acknowledged no diyine creator of the world, 
and they were as Imh as Empedocles to admit immortal 
individual gioda. Demueritus derived the belief m such 
deities and their might from I he terror with which thunder 
and lightnittg. solar and lunar cclipsca ami similar mat vets 
had impressed ilie tmaglntiLon of primitive man. At the 
same time, he is said to have admitlctl ihe divinity of the 
stars, doubtlcas on account of their fiery nature^ In acr^-mj* 
anee, that is to jay, with his doctritre iliat they were 
eomposed of souhatoms, and he ahnrcil ihe bcljd" of 
Em pellicles in itipentatural Beings of Iirug though not of 
unlimited life. On the wholes he was inclined to regard 
the course of the universe as unalTccted by the gwlo, and 
his assumptioo accord i ugly lacked a troe iicieniific |irctt jtb 
But he was still tmable to make up his mind w dismiss to 
the Umbo of fiction all that had been told of the gods and 
their influence on mankind. The eombinatrnn and cy«,. 
catenation of his lumunerablc and multifui m atoms afforded 
a teeming material for such constnictions, and douhtleaw he 
used these ro.soiiree:! to accoimt lor Ltie origin of Uelnga suf. 
passing all human standards tft site and in beauty, 'fbey 
were desigued to move in aerial tiuiee. Hie iuiagci eman¬ 
ating fnnn them were to enter In our bodies and in their 
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(tiQ« diverse wgans. Tbus Isy iodired mesiits ftttd by dfrcei 
inipfissBiong <m om sctisca^by (ppcanng lo im to dredin^ 
and speaking lo us—they w«c lo exerdiH! in ali kinds of 
ways tbeir bcnuncrii! and malignita) influencai. 

8. The reader wiil have been able to gather some 
acquaintance with the psycboli^ of Democritus and hi!> 
master, and especially of their perccptiire theories, from 
«ottic of the pjuitding extracts, Tlmt portion of tlictr 
teaching was not particubriy fertile, though Epicums .md 
his disciples did not hesitate toincarporate it in their system 
of philosophy. For both those reasons, tlterefore, we shall 
deal with it here as briefly as possible, leaving its further 
significaiice to be discussed in the hbtoiy of Epicurism, 
which possesses the atlditional advantage that far ampler 
evidence Is them at our disposal than the ffesAnrctivc 
critidsm of antagonisu such as that which Theophrastus 
levelled at isolated paints in the Dcmocrltean theory of cog¬ 
nition. TJie vehicles of p33thlc functions in the system of 
Demociitujr were the rnoit mobile of the atoms^a faa wliicli 
was partly due to the apparent need of such a vehicle for the 
pauvcrtiialswirtneasof thought.* and partly to the picture of 
cea.4cless change presented by the proecss ol life, tthtch 
was also regarded as a product of the soul in its Identity 
with vital force. On dUs account the atom s actually em¬ 
ployed for the functions of the sOul were conceived as small, 
round, and smootiL f t was obvious that tiioir great mobility 
would keep thcoj eonstanUy endeavouring lo cKape from 
the body, and respiration was accordingly entrusted with 
the task of coimiemctlng such attemptjt h wotted in 
two ways; fimt by holding ilm atoms b*cfc by a cnrrenT: of 
air; and secondly, by eotiti'nually renewing them. Mean¬ 
while the exHnetion of this process woutd bring about their 
foul di^ipaiion. Another consideration suggests itself here 
There «Hi1-atoms being derived from the external world, 
it ti quite comjrfehcniiibJe that Democritus, following to the 
footsteps of Parmenides and Empedocles, should have drown 
no sharp tine of demaroation between the animiUe and tlie 
immiamte creation, but should tiavc dUstlnguUhed the two 
• Cp, Honwr, ■'Swift ua wlaf of as 
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merely by a diicrence of degreo. And lastly, wc may 
remnfk bin MJentification of the souUatoms with the 
atoms of fire, thus again reminding us of Hwaditu*— 
a. conclusion to which he was led as much by the vital 
heat of the higher organisms as by the a^aseless 
vibration of the atoms resejubllng the movement of a 
fiainn. Our philosopher took account of all the {irecesscs 
of iwrception, but his closest alientiem was given to the 
vUuaJ rnnetioa, Tlic wtmtlerfnl fact that distant objects 
alTcct our oigans of sight was held by Democritus to be 
tncxplicablo wtthoui the assumption of an intervening 
agenL Even fo-ctay, when u« and wont have blunted the 
edge of the wonder, it strikes us witli ever freah surprise, 
and, wliere modem physics speaks of the medium of ether, 
Detnocritns believed that die explanation was to be found 
fti air. The air was supposed to receive Smpriissicina from 
the ob|ects of sight ojtd to transfer them to out organs 
of vision, such impressions, being literally iiopresied like 
the mark of ifac signet on wax. He represented the objects 
themselves as incessantly shedding thin husksor membranes, 
which rmtotod the eye that happened to be in Iheir immedinie 
neighbourhood, and there became viaible as the picture in 
the pupd, tAhen tire BJ's was at a distance, he coneeived 
this efieet to be jHodtited by the intermedtafy action of 
the air. Air, then, wm indispktnsabte for this purpose, but 
yei it was not reganied as 3 wholly favourable agent iu 
visual pmeptioii. The disturbing.influence of the medium 
was held to account for the darltetjmg and fiiiaJ disappear^ 
ance of the most duiUmt obj'rxts of aighL Except for such 
disturbance, according w Democritus, we should he able 
to perceive an ant crawliiig on the vauJl of heaven. The 
reader will be able to gather even from lh« hasty sketch 
that the great ihiiiker was still wholly unaotjuainted with 
even ihe clrmentB of uptks; nor wiiJ it escape him that 
Democritus was misled fti this instance by hla attempt, 
partiiaiy succasful in other respects, to derive tuvry effect 
of One object on anoEher from direct contact, and from its 
Immediatfl mechanical ntanlfestutioiis in pressure and im¬ 
pact. It must rurtht-T be aclcttovrlcdgied that this feature ia 
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the fundamental doetTine of DcjfiDaritufl made hia oppetiila- 
lion^ on cpcic^ mfftLt to compiort^rL with those of Aicms&on 
and Empedocles. Tlicj" represent a Cruder and a marc 
primitive fftage of thought, nor are we tti a poaition to s^y 
how be lifmfdX dealt with the diffiodtiea thM arose out of 
faU own Two possibilities augge^ tlienuelves- 

Ejtbcf he ftiiwi have failed to notECie ih»t this tnees^sant 
shedding of tbiTi aumifc byen. or inejTihmnes (^ed by 
him “idols" or imagoit m cour^ of time have 

brought about a constderabte diminuitOTi in the substantial 
bulk of bodies, ot else he mnst have met this objection by 
a reference to the perishablenesa of all objects of 
One point oaly in this scfan^e theory is deserving of praise. 
So far as rt traced hallucinations and so^eaJled subjective 
seuSatiofi^ of all kinds to thc^ ^irna^es^ Introduced fFom 
oiibdiic4 it agreed with modem science in not destroying 
every Unk of commuiiity between the seni^tioiis predmd 
by the mmi diverse kinds of itlitiulus, and in that point 
BuL instead of emphaiuzjng the common suhjifctive 
ractor, It mthcr did the reverse ^ instead of recogtiri^ingand 
ass^efting, as we now do^ the specific energy of the nerves of 
sens^ aorf thus assrimlkling perception to ballucinationH it 
rather assbiiilated haltucrnation to percept inn, in ail this 
we hsve no nght to be surprised. We have only to recall 
the loundatioa <jf the doctrine on the unshaken and un- 
rca-joning belief in mHltcr as the sole aad only rtrality, a 
belief undisturbed by any i^pckiism oi xuiy trace of 
refined and matured oeif-consdouanes.^ in order to extend 
H our free par Jon. 

We have sjroken of tile mind of Democrlms as exempt 
from iMiaiptkisrn, and we repeat thb dalin, though there 
are several uitcrancet in the sparse fragments of his 
works which may produce the opposite appearance. HtiC 
it IS tnijirely jppufrfit and uoihing more. Three grvups 
of ttcntimcni may be dlstJ^guJriht;^t 3 which have not been 
kept apart with suflkicat cam. Democritus^ like Faust, 
was ^cansumed at because, desjiite the thought and 

trouble and research of a long life devoted to science, bis 
sum of knowledge was so small that be could only cast a 
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fev fiifuJ and furtivie mio tb^ sc^crets of natiirci 

“Tmth dwelklh in the dt^ep;'' "reality b shut out 
liumon ken '/*—these and sErnUar sighs of a labouring spirit 
are still preserved in the fragments of his work entitled '*Cor- 
cotorations."" whhh pursued mainty aafnifuctive or empirical 
methodi ttj delibciate opposicioti. perhaps, eo the d firiffH 
tendencies of Leucippus. In a furtiicr passage of the same 
treatise we read tlie folio wing plaintit?e protest! ^We per¬ 
ceive in fact notbing certain, but siicli things only as change 
with the slate of our body, and of that which enters it, and 
which resbtj it,'" The attempt might be made to infer fitm 
ihb pas^c that Demncfims was a vtettm. though merely 
for a time, to the principles of sceptlcisiTL Bur in drawing 
such a conclusion we should err with the an deni sceptic, 
to whom we owe the quotation, and who rorced it to 5ub« 
serve hb own teachings in overiooking one point which is 
really sufficiently obviouSL The protest Lev question wa$ 
founded on the very nature of the body about wlu'ch the 
philosopher, when ho penned those words, was no mom 
dubious than ac any other time. ^ In truth there are atoms 
and vacuum —thb was the fundamental theory of Dcmo< 
critus^ and no shadow of a doubt ever apprcsi^d him as 
to Its unconditional validity. We may assert this the more 
definitely bccauive Sextus himself. t!ir ancient sceptic who 
would have girected the great Atomisi as a btothcr, and 
who searched through bis writings to this end with tireless 
industry and p^blent^y^ was yet wholly unable to discover 
the evidenoe that he looked for. 

We pause at the challenge of Colotes. He quotes 
a remark from Democritus which utterly destroyed ail 
certainty of knowledge, and which, in the words of this 
favourite pupil of Epieums, "btcrtight life itself into confu- 
sioiL.** But the chidlenge has long since been met The 
seemingly mcrimlnatiiig leniurk Is not a proof of the loose 
hold which bis principle* j 30 ^sefi.sed wef the msnd of 
Dcmucritus ; tt afTords* on the oontraiyp direct evidence 
of the unshaken confidence with which he clung to his 
funds menin] view and lo live coitscquenc» it entaltetL 
The sentence in question ran as fidlowai “^An object b 
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not n^tur&U)^ constituted b one way any mere than in 
anoUjtsr“ but tlw contesa in uinth it oocura makes it irre¬ 
futably clear that it refers exprcsfily to tho:^ qualities of 
objecu which mottefTi sdencer termi ^Msconilary," and t» 
which, as OUT fcatSerit already kmiw* Dcmocrituii denied 
objective reality. And the remark pfmeribed by Colotes 
iktis adimiahly ffsited to point this dlstinciicin b the most 
emphatic way possible. The ifweet taste of honey h> 
a man b good healthy its bittc.~r taste to the jaundked 
pedate,—these and similar facts were coiniiionly known 
and acknowledged ; but, as generally stated, they were at 
varianicc not incrdy with that ]mj>ortant distbctioq^ but 
even with oiribary oomnjoii senscL The ej^pre^stDos used 
were as Uxhw and inexact as lliey arc on ilie lips of mo^t 
cultiviUec! people tonjay. ** Honey/' they aaidp ns they stJU 
gay. ‘"M tweet; but to ilvosc patiaiti ii bittef/" To 
thl!t Efemocritiis demurred. Trulb and untrutJi, he con- 
tended, were not to be determined by a pkbi^itc. in 
5och a caic, if many men had Jatindi« and only a few 
u'cie free from it, the ^tindard oi truUi wntild be altered, 
it was ni^c a difference of feet and gcmhlauce. but merely 
of majority and miuority The one sensation, he mab- 
tabcd^i was just as subjective ju^ as relative, just a* 
exterior to the object as the other. Komuit sweetness 
wiLi no mom an objective quality of iioney than its ah- 
iiomuU biitemcssv Honey was not gweet ” any more titan 
it was biticTp What honey was in bis Ihcory was a 
plex of aloms of sndi and such a shape, siie, and pwtiotu 
and containing such and such a proportion of vacuum^ 
The rc^ wii noiliing but the effeci exeicisetl by it on other 
bodies, ami among them qii the human organs oftagte. 
Tliat effect, again, must iJanly depend on ihoge organs 
and on tiieir {K^rmancritor tcrn|toniry, common nr bdividnai 
quulitieii- Dcunocriius was ucyor assaifed by any scruple 
whatsoever m to the objective existcmx^ of bodies aad 
their attiibute:^ He was rather aiumatod by the desire ro 
eevet as sharply and Bs dcfinictly as possible the unchangc- 
ablcuess of these causes (torn ttic changeabiuncBs of die 
ciTcctS which they itxctted in combinatinti with the varying 
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subjectjvti Victor, an<I ttiu^ to prevent the spread of the 
scepticism aroused by those changes into the domain of 
the tmchatigeable. Ou this ajCCouat alone Democritus said 
what he did say. 

Tlic third and last of the gitmiJs in which these frag- 
racnis of Democritus foU contains the eelehraicd passage 
in which a distinction was drawn between genuine and 
obscure knowledge. His eJ^ef tfiruvrf was a work in three 
books on Tcasouing, entitled "The Canon," wliich presum¬ 
ably founded and discussed a system of inductive i<^ic 
Somewhere in this work the following sentences oceoned. 
" Tliefc are two kinds of msigbt, tbe genuine and the 
obscare. To the obscure belong aji these; sight, hearing. 
snicU, taste, toiKh; but the genuine, which is severed 

from It-'* But here the haste of Sextus, our aulliority, 

hu robbed lis of the cud of the extract Stdl. enough has 
been preserved to lend a show of correctness to tbose critics 
who would call the physicist of Abdera a metapiiysicran or 
ontolrigisL It may well be argued that he made a clean 
sweep of the evidence of the senses, and that nothing was 
left to him, accordingly, save to take refuge on the heights 
of pure Being. But cavalierly as Sextus dealt with his 
author, the extract can neverthdess be usetl to rectify this 
first erroneous impresaion. After a brief interlude be 
resumed the dmpped thread of his disquisition, and added 
a second sciitence to the first. Unfortunately, it is like¬ 
wise 1 mutilated, probably a decapitated, sentcDCt Guminc 
cognition begins, so Democritus wrote, "where the obscure 
U no longer (^equate), where ft corinat perceive the minutely 
small either by sight or hearing, or smelt or taste or touch, 
but the object becomes too him for that purpose.** In a 
word, Democritus was longing for a microscope of ideal power. 
Had he possessed such on rnstritment. he would have sub¬ 
tracted colour from what it showed him as a subjective 
accretion, und would have accepted what was left as tbe 
highest attainable objective truth. The reproach that he 
levelled at the senses collectively was ili.it their evidence did 
not extend far eorOUgh ; tiiut they deserted us at the point 
where the minutest bodies and the most delicate processes 
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w«re to be gol* at< fhjin whfcb the txiatcrud masse? aod 
tbc processes obtuining m them are composed. Coipofcal 
thingH and maturaJ processes was tikexrise in hia view the 
objects of the getmiae or undisturbed knowledge which 
transcended the limit? of obscure or distarbed cognition. 
l.acking the idtsil iitatrumcnts of predsion. whidi m-e «ill 
dn not pcMscss, the aids to knowledge which Democntiu 
obtained were natnraily nolhing but mrwimces, though they 
were Inferenoes of a kind intended for no other purf»M *h«« 
to lighten the darkness of the material world, and resting on 
no other foundation than the evidence of the senses, Tn^o- 
qiute and untrustworthy indeed, but not wfau% to he 
fejected, and capable of coaMdcrable use by their mutual 
powers of self-coTTecttan and ocmtfo]. These inferences of 
bts were obvicuisly based on analogy, or rather, in as far a? 
they were more sirietly fonmiJaUsl. they were inductive 
inferencea which sianed from perceptible facts, and, pre¬ 
mising that the forces or qualities thus obtained were valid 
beyond the bmiij of pctccptioo, attempted to ovemtepthose 
limits butJi in space and lime. We are riow In a position to 
resume in a few. wordi the facts bearing on the scepticism of 
Dcmocritusi Beyond its pale may be placed not merely hb 
belief in the cmpomal wtwiil, but also hit fundamental hypo- 
llieses juicnt the oampotitiOR of bodies out of atoms and 
vacuum .is weU as the primnry qualities of matter. This 
regicKt of the highest knowledge was situated on the heights 
aliove scepiictEm. wlumsas another region was situated bdow 
it, That second n^ion was occupied by those aecondaiy 
or subjective phenomena which, strictly squeaking, are 
neither tme nor false, but simply the effects of natnral 
caustrs, at once inevitable and undcniabltL It was the 
middle region between the two, that of the detailed 
explanation of nature, which formed the play-ground 
of the doubts and seniplca by which DemoeHtiu 
tormented and confused, lie was constantly engaged in 
trying to reconcile the two spheres of thought He was 
constantly asking himself what real pmcewws. remote from 
direct peroeption, woe lo be presumed behind the pheno* 
mena that were revealed to the ijicntcs; and what bodily 
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Eiiovfffncntfl were to W pne-su|;jf.KMi;d in order to harmontste 
these pliciioincna wnth the known foreca erf tLiiure ot 
t|uallticft of ihiiigs. The mind of L>atnocntiiii dwelt by 
choice on the details of tavestigs^tiottr and it was proUlerHis 
of this ktEid that drove him again and again to <iue$tLori 
the adequacy of hi& intemAl and external auxiliarioSp and 
that drew fnam his heart the biUrr teiierated complaint 
which aifoixh mch ^king evidence of hts iruatinble 
thitbt for kmJwleifge and his miappeamdile ertticism uf 
aelf. 

9. The rules of investigation contamed In the ** Cangu ” 
of Demoentus have Iqngaince been lost xmd forgottcPw We 
can only deduce them to-day from his pmeuce. or rather 
from the cnticiimi vrhicb that practice entaik-d. His chief 
critic was Aiisfiotlc, who deserves our best tlianks in tkit 
respect though we cannot alivay'S subscribe to bis view^ 
One reproach, uideed, directed by Afiatoiltt at iJie method 
of Demqcriiu>‘ Is clUinged tn our eyes Uito a title to the 
highest honour- He bltiined the phih>sophcr of Abdcnt for 
pfO]Maiiiiig in tite tdtirnatc n^sort ni> other solution of the 
problems of niitural processes than is iSo or it happens 
60 always," cr **jt has happened heretofore likewise." In 
other ^'ords. E>cmocritus tcoognried cxpcncnce *s the ulti¬ 
mate source of otir knowledge of imture. The chain of put 
deductipua might be mhniteJy long and its Imks might be 
as many as possible, hut at last, he a^^ued, we must reach 
St poinr where elucidation stops short, and! whero nothing is 
kdt to us but to MdiiiJt a fact capable of no ikiirther deduc¬ 
tion. Everj" deductive process resis Id the last resort on 
induaimui—this w a fundamental truth whitb /Vristotle 
himself never actually disputed^ But in Individual Instancea 
hia deisire for cxplanaiioTi would frequently not rest satisfied 
with the admission of ultimate baaed solely on ex- 
jx^ritnee anct entirely impervious lo huinati in^igliL Too 
often bis theory of nature introduced a pseudo-explanation 
where it ought actually to have abandoned aU further search 
far knowledge. DemocriiULS had no such dispasiiion tosub- 
BtJtute sham explanations derived for the most part from 
an insidious prejudice. he had rejected the arbitrary 
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ajstimptioQ^ which we have already diseus$ed to satiety, 
that matter must tiaw received its first motive impni^ 
from without, so he stood aioof IVcjm the Flatonic-Aristo- 
tcUaa theory of “natural places"^hc tendency of fiery 
matter upwards, of earthy matter downwards, and so forth. 
Accordingly, when Aristotle accuses Democritus and Leu- 
eiptnts of “carelessly neglecting to invcst^le the origin 
of motion,'* modern science adopts imreservedly the cause of 
the defendants tuid n(»t of the pluintffil There is a marked 
resemblance between the critlctstn directed by Aristotle at 
the treatment of thme questions by the Atomises, and the 
reproaches ohned against Galiki and his methex] of natural 
research in the correspondence of Descartes with Mersenne. 
In the one case hs in the other we see the spirit of meta¬ 
physics Incapable of appreciating the; work of tlic less pre¬ 
tentious hut mtnv iiuitfuJ empnical methodi. 

Whoa we ooroc to the problem of design and Its trcjtt- 
mvnt. It is more diflicult 10 frame a fair judgment on the 
rights and wrongfi of this controversy. Tlic Atomists left 
the eonceptlnti of design altogether on one side in their 
view of the origin aod srrangcroent of the world, or racbei 
of the worlds. They coniincct thdr efforts to folbwing and 
tracing back as fir as. possible tlic rmd of the mechanical 
{ocphinMlion of nature. N'ay, evtm when they rcBchcil the 
proccEscs of uTganic life, they did not attempt to strike out 
a new path of elucidation. On both charges alike thejr 
tncijired the reproach of Amtotlc. In h» cj-es the asaitmp- 
tion that the order and beauty rtf the imiveme were of 
spontaneous growth wjia Just as Inadequate as tJie second 
assumption, thiit the adaphuion of means to ends In the 
simcturc of rmimols and plants had occurred without the 
control of an Immanent principle of purpose, or, to use the 
word coined by Karl Ernst vun Haer and precisely corre- 
sjruiitUng to Aristotle's meaning, hjul been developed without 
Zieiittihijiiai or ''tponmnoous teleology." In his eyes,, 
again, their proceeding In this respect just as silly as 
to argue that in tapping a dropaical patient the cause of 
the prece^ wa'i the Inncet of the stugcon. and not die 
dCiitred purpose of curing the subject by the opvnttfon. 
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Here wc enter the field of a coocfoversy which is still 
raging and we know k> little of the details of the 

Atomistic doctrines that It would be difficult to adjudi-' 
cate between the disputants even if the poiots at issue 
had been settled at least in principle. Let us put the 
question in a eontrete form. Ttt popular bandbookii of 
Muterialiam we frequently meet a solution which may be 
stated compendiously as follows: Stags have long logs not 
in order that they may run swiftly, but they run swiftly 
because they have long legs. True, cause and efiect anr 
likely enough to be confused with means and end, and this 
confusioR plays a coiisplcnoas part in the history of human 
thought, it is not the less true tliat the teleological method 
can frecjucntly be snocesafully refuted by the arguraent 
t fijit only such forms as arc tit to endure can acquire consis' 
tency and permanence, and that unfit forms, though tlicy 
may often arise, must sooner or later bo deitroyed, and 
must specially succumb in the struggle for existcfiiCe. But 
neither of these viswa would suffice tbr a eompleti! settle* 
merit of the problem of design, unless t'^'o rtmdamental 
facts in the region of oiganic Ufa which seem to point to 
different explanations could first be got rid of. The>w facts 
are; (f) the reciprocity and co-operation of several and 
sometimes voy numerous organs and parts of organs in one 
ooimnoQ tunctiorv: fi) the stracture of the organs, ami 
especially of the oiganB of sense in animal life, with their 
wonderful aultahility to the tnduence of outward agents. 
Science, invincible science, has not yet despaired of finding 
the key to these great riddles, though the expectations 
wfajdi attended the birth of Darwin's attempt at solution 
in the middle of the oiBCtcejJtJi century have been some¬ 
what disappointed In the progn:ias of tesoareh, dll the most 
advanced thbbem of to*day recogniu in his " spontaseaus 
variation" and "survival of the fittest" only one of the 
factors requited instead of their totaUty, But, be this as it 
may, the Atomists' experiment in the mechanical explana¬ 
tion of nature proved eminently fertile—fat rabie so^ in 
point of fact, than the opposite theories ffhlch paused at on 
earlier stage Cj the path of research, and set a prcmatcfc 
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goal to the pursuit of knowledge, whether by the as3um{>- 
tion of supernatural interventioo or by the inttotluctton 
of forcea defying alt exact demarcation, such as 

the “vital force “ of tlie «iHEw vitalists. 

10L In the ducErineor Oemocritas there were tio Immov* 
able barriers between the several Uepartments of terrestrial 
phenomena, and the philosopher at the same time withheld 
ills assent from the plausible division of the universe into 
essemtally dilTerent regions. He recognized no centiast 
between the sublunary world of change and the diangdess 
steadiness of the divine aLtrs, important and though r lvit 

tltlTereucr became in the Aristotelian system. At this point 
Odinocritus was onoe more fully in agreement not mmly 
with the opinions of great men like GalileJ. who released 
modeni science from the fcliers of Aristotelianlsm, but even 
with the apuaJ ro^lcs of the investigations of the last 
throe centuries. It Is almost miraculous lo observe how 
the mete dropping of the scales from his eye* gave Dcmo> 
critns A glimpse of the rcvebitlon which we owe to the 
tdesoopc and to spectniin atialysis. In listening to Demo' 
crittts, with his accounts of an infinitely large number of 
worlds dtlTerent in size, Bome cf Ebetn attended by a 
quantity of moDus, other* withaut sun or moon, jiiunie of 
them waxing and others waning after a collision, oibcra 
again devoid of every trace of JluidL we seem to hear the 
voice of a modmn astionpmer wlio has seen the moons of 
JuprECT, has recognized the lack of Etloisture in the neigh' 
bourhood of the moon, and has obaerved the nebulm and 
obscured stars which tlie wonderful Instruments that imve 
now been invented have made visible to his e.ves. Yet thb 
consentaneity rested on scarcely anything else than the 
absence of A powerful prejudice otmccaling the real state 
of things, and on a bold but not an over'bold assumption 
llui in the iiifinitudfl of time and space the most diverse 
possibilities have been realized and fulfilled. $o for as 
the endless multifomuty of the atoms is concerned, that 
assumption lues not won tltc farvottr of modem science; but 
it has been completely vindicated in respect to cosmic 
(rroccsses and transfbnnatioitSh It may tcgitimately be 
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said that tht: Democntcait theory of the unitrerse depctsed 
in prtodpk the geocentric point of view. Nor wouUl It 
be tiafarr to suppose that Democritus smoothed ttie way 
for its actual deposition at the hands of Aristarchus of 
Samos, We shall retunt to this subject in a subsequent 
chapter, where we shall have t» show the paittally hidden 
threads by which Democritus is bound no less to the 
Copernicus of antiquity than to the great physicists of 
Alexandria and their disciple Archimedes, ,ind by which 
Archimedes in his turn Is connected with Gaiitd and other 
pioneers of modem science. 

To-day. as two thousand years agt^ the question la 
asked whether onr earth is the only home of ilving 
beings, and our experience is srill without data on 
which to base a reply. Uut Democritus and these who 
thought with him an: not necessarily bo be charged with 
temerity because they reftLsed to nuke an exception In 
that respect In favour of the one star ol which our know^ 
ledge Is exact DcmocriUis contended that tmly a few 
worlds were wiihoot animal* and plants because the trqui- 
site fluid was lacking which should supply them with 
nourishment. And this dictum of the sage is espccEally 
remarkable, inasmuch as it was obviously based on the 
assumption of the unifoTmily of the universe In the sub* 
Stances composing [land in the laws controlling.it which tie 
sidereal physics of our own day has proved beyond dispute. 
He evinced the same spirit whidt animated Metrodonia of 
Chios, himself a Deinocritean, in his bdllunl parable; ^'a 
single tar of com oq 3 wide-spf«ding diampaign would 
not be more wonderful ihan a single emmos in the inflns* 
lude of spacfc" 

The genius of Democritus did not stop al antidpating 
modem cusmoiogy, but inhtsent lit those specnlatioos was 
his yet mere striking view of life. How petty nmat man 
appear; how worthies* his aims, punfu^ by most of us 
with such breathless hastehnw great his modesty and 
humility, how amaJl his amoganec aud pride, if the 
world he lives in ii deprived of every prerogative, if it 
loses all claim to unique distlnetiuiq and becomei in tiis 
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eyes a grain of sand on the shore of the {nfinite r Herti wc 
vesture lu beiivve; in the key to ilie rthfca of Democritusv 
Pou^fi^ hxtr charaeteruted the sage as "tb« laughing 
phitmo^er." bvcauite he saw the dtsprofMrlfon of the 
bijattii»9 of omtj with his actual place and Rieaaing. Un* 
fortunately, the sourucs from which we are aocuatomed and. 
to sonw* extent^ constmined to draw for the details of h£» 
moral philosuph)’, are mostly troubled and untni^tworthy, 
but we know enough of one of his chief ethical treatises 
to sketch in Outline at least a portton of its teiunir 
It treated of the traiKittitilty of the soul, of its. tiOvfila, tir 
“ehccrfiiiticss^,’* and it was remarkable for the modrUy 
of the goal which it act Uefoie human etiifcavour. Mot 
bliss, not luippJness, was the end to be attained, but a 
stale of bare " trelbbemg,'* of a soul's peace uixlis- 
tracted alike by superstitimis feais as by overmastenng 
passiotuv of a "eaimjioMtre" or equanimity similar to 
the '‘smooth munror ” ol the stormicss seit The treatise 
opened with a description of the miserable condition 
of the majority of mankind, ever unquiet, ever impelled 
on a. vain seotdt for happmess, now seking- one thing and 
now another, without obiaialug permanent satisfactum. 
The iminodBrutencss of humnn desires, the neglcnrt of tlte 
nanow limits by which mortal happmeu b oontmed. the 
disturbances wrought by supemtitlon on man's peace of 
niin!j,-^cse:. it would seem, were the chief 'jf u if ri** of un¬ 
happiness, as characrerked by Du m oeri tus. Our authorities 
deny us the pleasure of reamstructritg these fuiidamentat 
ideas ul all their brlUiant detail In the large quantity of 
the socalled utterancea of Demooitns m the Held of moral 
philosophy there is much that ii detnonstaably false, and 
in the rest of the fragmeons the critics have not yet suc¬ 
ceeded in sifting the false from the true. Still there are 
many statements with a distinctive mdividuality of tiisptre- 
doa and style which one would fain claim u the geojuine 
prt>peit>' of the sage. Foremost among these is tlie 
brilliimt fragment, ludnckily very much mutilated, but yet 
ca}Kible of restDration with practical cettaint>% in uiiich the 
worst evil of dcinocriitk institutmita b assailed. It attacks 
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the dependence of the authorities on the judgment nf the 
popubcie--oii the vt*ty |xrr$otiSp accordingly, whom it fs 
their boimden duty to hold iii diedc. This dgttihcont 
rragiivcnt tnmt have run more or leas ^ roUows: — 

Jn the existing tjrdcr of the Smt it if not pu^s^ihhr that the 
tnleiT ihoulii neref do wfOfigi they be the bett 

things arc. il Is like dcUrering the c^le into ihc power 

of the reptiles But Kiuie mettm might to be densed to ennire ibtt» 
homt?^' «ei'ote}y he may punish ibe erildomt ytA be ihotiid not 
be gira over into tbdr power. Rather some taw or Odra imtita- 
lion ou^t to gwranteo complete protecUan to liifti who thipenKS 
judgment/' 

The genuineness, perhaps, of no one of the^ fmgmerife 
can be worranted bej^ud all pck^fllbihty of doubt i their 
tfiUilty, h^wevcTr p;tnith>.'¥ia4l aa it may scmml, t* none th^ 
lei5 ctiaractcrlftie of the eihicn of Democritus For Ect itf 
conceive bi^rw great a recoil from his udusi vdy medtanica! 
view af rmtiire was made by heathen no less tiin by Chri^ 
tiim PTtbodosty. And yet dcjpite that recoil, Christum and 
heathen i/trihcnt of antiepti^* vted with one another m their 
ciigemess to 61! the mouth of the founder of Atomism with 
a series qf utterances, e^di and all of which were stamped 
With the seal of sublime sentiment, and were designed to leadi 
human life on a path of noble ospiratiDo. Whence; theiw 
it may fairly be asked, cmid this impression h^ve been 
derived, save from the genuine works of E^mocritusf 
They must have bome the stamp of a personality exciting^ 
otk ralhert inresistibly compelling menV admiration and nwc; 
they can have eontoined no wnrd that could have given 
e^^en the wcaikefi handle to the mblnterprelation or depffe- 
eiutbn of prejudice or |:tartlsanfhip Even at this day a 
wtde^read prejudice eKists^ to the effect that there is a 
necessity cofuicetifm faetween seicntihc fnatoriniistn and 
what may be coiled ethical cnateriaL^m. But nodiing is 
better calculated to dispef that obsimate prejudice than the 
picture of the sage of Abdcra os It was known to antiqiuty 
and as tradition lias pre^rved it uMinpaimL 
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CHAPTER in. 

TItr. ECLECTIC pmLOSOJ*HKES OF XATURE. 

I. With the pninHdgatioa of the Atomic theory, a halt 
was called to the cadeavdurs of mofc than one centtiry at 
solving the problem of tnatter. It might he thought that 
an hjTMtheais which has maintoiticd itself for over two 
thou^d ycM ttwdd succeed In satisfying amtcmporaiy 
thought and in ptovidlng a starting-point for the immediate 
farther progress of knowledge. But there Were many 
ohstades (o the way. The art of cxperiinenution and the 
mothematicaJ sciences were stlH Impin-fed; and the fniitful 
gerai that was contained hi aiomrsm did not fall on a 
fortunate soiL A second dmitastanoe which hindered the 
supremacy of the new deetrlne was the traditional respect 
enjoyed its older nvaii The ahlfting shapes anccessTvcly 
assumed by material monism were calcuJatod. as we have 
already seen reason to bclievo,* to caned one another in 
turn, to destroy the enditaive validity of every one of the 
did theories of matter, and even to arouse a sceptieldn 
which affected the evident of the senses themselves and 
shook the camiiron bads of the doctrine. Bw here a second 
cfTtrt followed inevttttbly from these cansea. Purely negative 
or merely sceptical results rarely satisfy more than a small 
part of the minds that are athirst for knowledge, htoreoirer, 
the contrast between the distinctive tndividaaj d oc trine of 
a Thales^ an AmuEiinenes. a I leraclitus. and so forth was 
counterbalanced by the underlying hamumy of their 
fundaineiUal assumptions. Meantittit; too, other important 
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ddCtrines^ pramulgabed hy important ai£n^ had arri?ied on 
the 3ccne;i Nothing, thetu witj more naturaJ than the 
attempt to recoiicile iho^ autiwritifia one with another, 
to put promjnondiy farwani the eJements they conMiincd 
In commoD, aiid to Cciu<;h up and tranirorm those teach* 
inga by which they were kept apart Thia attempt wa5 
CDnsiderably faciUtakd by the following dreuinstance 
AJl the wzyst opeti^ or At tho^ open in the ck,- 
Lning itate of Imowledge, to a aoJathm of the problems 
of the universe had atrtady been trodden. Compromise 
and edctrticium, these itrc the redeeming words. Under 
their sign stood a series of new systems^ which nerw 
come into view, and which femn the real coficlusion 
of the era of research, at the several stages of which 
we have made so long a pause. In a previous chapter 
\vc have made the aoquaLntance of Hippasus of Meta« 
pontuzD^* an eclectic pbDoscplier of thb kindi who sought 
to reconcile the teaching of Hrraclltiii with that of 
PythAgoms, and we shall pn^ectly have to coniidm other 
mpreseniatives of that movemeul. It3 most dMmguished 
member was Illogenes of ApoHonla. He was a native of 
Crete, an island prominent in Creek history in the dawn 
of the fine arts> but without slgnific^Dc in her literary 
development and it was perhaps the fame of Anaxagoras 
which attracted him from tho^e distant ah ora to the 
learned caplui of Athens, where his attitude as n fme- 
tliiiikcr involved tiim In a periioua exi^iieuce similar to 
that which attended the great philosopher of Dazomcn^ 
A comprehensive anatomical fragment of hia treatise " On 
the Nature of Man gives evidence of lus fnntliariiy with 
the medJoil knowledge of his age, and supports tlie con¬ 
jecture that he was bimscir a profe^sioriAl physician. The 
object at whfcb he aimed vm to Itinooni^c Anaj^ogoras 
with Anaximenes, or, more exactly said, to hariiKmiie the 
Notis-theofy c\ the tme wiih tin; ntJter't theory of matter. 
In a les^ degree he stogd imJer the influence of Lcudppus 
from whom he had borre^wod the doctrine of the oosmogofiic 
vortex, and echoes of whose expressions he reproduces, as^ 
^ Cp. ISA, I, Ch. V I 4 Xit 
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fur tiuUncc, m Iiis faTOurlte word ‘•necessity,’* Kor ean 
we dou^ rit>m the tidicnle that was ixjured on him by 
iht optnic writer^ and from the rcfercnceis to doctrine 
in the dramas of Euripides no leas than in pcofesiuonal 
treatises on medidne. that DiDgencs of Apollonra was 
one of the foremost %ur&s in the age of PericIesL 

We are not depeodent, however^ on merely Indirect 
testimony for (he contents of the system of Diogenes, 
which, it must be ooncodcdf was consplcuotusly wanting in 
or^fnality and cmuistency. We possess oomparattvciy 
cctenrive fragment* of hi* mastcrvmrk '•On Nature.'* and 
these tboraughiy justify, by thdr elevated yet simple style 
and unambiguous clarity, the datms to literary di.itinafon 
which be advanced in the preface to bis book. Thus 
they provide u« with a remarkafaiy clear inBight into the 
motive and methods of his inquhy, and they frequently 
tell us in express language what, in the fusUnce of ht 
predecessors, we could only ascertain Infetentially, Nor 
does this apply least of all to t)» fundamental motive of 
the monidie tlicory of mmier itself. Its truth was 
estaldmhed by Dfogema to Kis own Mtiafactioa in the 
followiiig — 

"If thill wWdi a tvow in (his world, eimh and wqta and 
whatever elie pbinijf eswrelfi m this wotid, if um of these wirrt 
tliffeieni fmm the resT, if li ttute tVtffcietii by jia own tistitre ami 
not miller die sumc, ihnugh freqacntl^ dunged and ultiired 'i|i«i 
ntrtiher wnold ohiecu bu able to mingle wiib one anulhJ, imr 
codd one object affcci nnotber, prejiuiicidlr or bendkiallv * thru 
too, no plant «wld grew om of the earth, no *almal «- jinything' 
rise lie hom, if it wen: not the mme according to lu 
Nay, but all Ihu prowedeth fmm Ibe »inc, hecmuirth by dtemtimi 
some Odier thmg at some other rime, and nmuneih to the same 
again." 

Dii^ene* was further strongly inflnenced by the 
tclcclogi'cal aigumcrtt of Anaxagorasi 

•' For it is ituimsslble,’* he wroio, "duU emviliing: should Ihus 
ho di4riliut«i wilhotit inUfItigenM {mon esaedy. iHihoot the 
buervenriao of a )SoHt|j ihni summer and winter, night and day, 
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rab, wind, twishiiw% and aU else, should be regulatrf by nvasupe. 
And he wtx> idUcteth over tins end tbe ntit, wtTI ftnd that it u 
arranged a> beauiifuUy as possible." 

We see, however, that Diogenes was not satbiied with 
the NmiiHtheory of Aivixagorai He felt himself con- 
dtfalned to sinjpletnent it by the older itfr-iJieory of 
Anaximenes, and two cause!! may have Induced him to 
Ulte this step, The theory of mailer prennwlgated by 
Anaxagoras may well have appented to him as absurd 
and unjustified os it actually b We venture to infer tbLs 
from the fact that he simply dropped it. On the oilier Hand, 
be was obviously anxmas lo relate the Nous, or the principle 
of order in the universe, with one or other of the furais of 
matter with which we are acqualntEd. In that way alone 
did its govcftuncot, its universal rtifTnaion and dficacy, seem 
to him oompirehcfifliblc ami explicable. He tells us thb 
himscir in the following unequivocal words:— 

“ And that which [KHsessclh the tntcUlHcnct *eem«Ji to me to be 
■bat mm call air, and tlui it i* in my opinloo ibat Bovemetb and 
dontrblieih all things. For fiom lir, mcsecmcib, doth Nous 
proceed, and "-by means of tin* vehirlc—^pcnfitnUeth uni¬ 
versally, ordefeth alt ihiiiBS. and eiisieib ui alL And thtm is no 
single object that U wiihoui 1» sbaie, but none haih the same 
abaie as jumlher. There sne miber many vanflties of air, u of 
intcUigenjCe hseJf. For it U of irany fciiwht, now ooldet and now 
wanner, now dner and now moister, now qnictcT and now mare 
violently moviiig, and h tasplsyetb coutule** oihijr difRicriCrt in 
reaped iDimidl and eoloor. Morenrer, ihEoffiil of oU living thlc^ 
is tbe ume, namely irr, which La warmer than the eitemal ait 
annouodbg la, though much colder than the air about tbe turn 
But. cnmisimcirdy speaking, (his heal i« not the tame b any two 
animala or in any nro men. The ditTHenoe is 1KH oomiJcnihU;: 
it is mlhdeot to uclude eanplete cqualiiy, though not to exdude 
ilmilarity. But of oU ihittgi liable to change, no one iMog; can 
beennte any Other thing before it hath become tbe aunse." 

In ether wards, tbe necessary comlltian and inter¬ 
mediate step for the issue of otie particular form of matter 
from .inothea- ii its preliminaiy transit bn tiireugh the 
primiit}' form of matter. 
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** Since the altention b of manjr ctiothned ISogeo^ 

" AOUio ve Kving beings end in cffioeijbetKi; of tliegieet nttitiber of 
tdbintiitrti they taemhtc otie Mnthcf mrilhef in ■pporancct not 
in tnude of tife. nw tit imenigmce. KcranJtdcie thii by which 
«U of than lire, and and ti«af b one and the uimc, and the 
ret of their intelligenceoatnah m them aU fiom the intne^ namely, 
fjtutt air." 

The conclusion of a second fira^ent, from W'hicb we 
have already qunted, supplies the evidence for the iast of 
tintse statetneots. 

■** ^toreover," ft ninis, “ litis too 1b a powerfol ptooC Mm) ■u i j 
the rest of the anitnsi* Uto by the air they brcBilie. TM* (» 
their soul PS wdl at their mrdiigimoe, and when it departetb fram 
them they die, and ihedr juteiligeiice ieavetfa tbcni.*' 

Dit^cnen furthcf cotitlod that priinary being “ an 
eternal and immortal body." or mbstance; at anot^r 
time he called it "a great, mighty, eternal, immartn], and 
inultUKient being " and occasionaliy, tocy be spoke of ft as 
the "deity." 

It b Iiardty necessary to ditciiss tn detail alt tbe 
teachings of Dic^cncs as they were expounded in his 
“TliEtay of Hcavco" as well as in the tsro treaiisea we 
have mentioned. He was an encyelopaidist whose mobile 
genius traversed all the fields of knowledge which, the 
science of his age had drscoveted. He derived his 
impulses from every aide, he learned from all masten, 
ani though he never completely reccticileil either for 
iumscLT or for bis readers ail tfaeir various teachinga, yiet 
he Impressed on them the coanmoo ae^ of hii own raintL 
All the roads of invcKtigation whidi his pfedece«ors bad 
trodden led him to hb principle of air, and the secret of 
the success be attained lay in lits combination of veiuatility 
and one-stdedneas, of jUdiscriiniiaatc eeJeeiktsm 
with att olwtinale cofisktency. There were many 
in the house of bb eclectic system It contained the 
mc chnnicat theory of the universe, the teleological view of 
oaturc, matenaJ monism, and the rule of an intelligent 
prmdpte in maiier. It did not abandon the doctrine of a 
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Single piituaty substaace, whjcb had been fatnillaf to 
Greek learning for several geocfations. It did not reject 
the aiaumptbn of a directing prindple which adapted 
mran* to ends, tndlspeosttble in the recent opinion of 
mimy thinkers. The or^tn of cosmos in the blind 
government of Mecessity hod been admirably ar^ed and 
widely adopted, and this doctrine too was an ingredient in 
the new philosophic cattldron. The vortex of Leticippuj! 
found a place side by side with the Nous of Anaxagoras, 
and the Nous had to make up its mind to live at peace 
with the air-god of Anaximenes. Nor was there anj'^hmg 
in the new-fangled science to shock the hellers of the 
orthodox. Homer, declared Diogenes, was not the 
author of myths or fairy talcs; he merely used such aids 
as a vehicle for telling the truth, ffis Zeus was air and 
aolhirg but air. In other words, Diogenes was the first 
to break fresh groutKl in introducing the allcgoricaJ 
method in national poetry and religton. in this he was 
the forerunner of tlie Stoics, who oweri to him likewise, 
through the intervention of the Cynics, sc vend of ihdr 
doctriotis to physcs, 

And now for the leverse of the medal, where we reach 
tlie extreme one-sidednesa of Diogenes, who aOceted to 
recognlee in all phenomena, physical, cosmological, physio¬ 
logical, and even psychical, the opfiratioo of a single prin- 
cl^e of matter. Air, in his opinion, waa the vehicle of 
all aenac-perceplioit In imitation douhtlesa of Lcudppus. 
he explained ^suol perteptiem as an iinprcBsIon made by 
the object petcesved on the pupil of tlie eye through the 
medium of air, but he added tiie original compkmcQUry 
explanation that the pupil communicated the impression 
to the brain through the same mcdiuHi once more. We 
may retnarlc, by way of parenthe^ that be probably leamt 
from Atoneoa to regard the brain as the settwrimn proper. 
Further, Diogenes was accpiarnted with the infliimmation 
of the nerve of sight and with the blindness titat results 
from it, a process whicli he explained m the folbwing 
manD«. The nerve ho regarded as m vein, and he beUeved 
that the vein, when initaiucd, hindered the entrance of iho 
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aJr ioto the brain, ami tbua prevented the vtsual per* 
ception, though the picture might appear mi the pupil cf 
the eye. Mnn'^ higher fnielirgence, iti the Dpinieu of this 
thinker, was the boon oT hia upright gait. He breathed a 
purer air than the four-U^ged animals who walked with 
liiclr beads l>owed earthwards; and this view, that they 
inhaled an air tainted by the mojstnres of the goii, was 
applied by Diogenes in a leas degree to children also with 
their smaller stature. Air and its tnHuetice on the blood 
were likewise invoked to explain the passions as welL 
When the nature of the air was unsuited to mingle widi 
(be blood, which became accordingly leas mobile and more 
coiigubtefJ. a feeling of pain was produced; and:, in the 
coiitrarj- instance, wiien the movement of the blood was 
accelerated by nir, the result was a sensation of pleasure. 
Here, however, we miy fitly pause. Though this theory, 
owing to the reasons wc have mentioned above, did not 
fail to cxerelse a pmverful infiuence on its author^s cotnem- 
porarl^, yet its omiiaions incurred the biting cHticiam of 
posterity, and its absurdities were the butt erf the ridicitle 
of ^ comic Musa Thus Theophrastus ir his brilliant 
critical review of the psychology of Diogenes, exclaimed 
that the birds should surpass us in undcistandiiig, if it he 
true that the purity of the air wc breatlie is the measure 
of the excellence anti refinement of our reason. Why, he 
asked should not oar whole thought Ik eltaiiged wiih every 
change of residence according as we breathe the air of the 
mountains or the marshia ? The erudite pupil of Anstotle 
fouDd himself for once in striking agreement with “the 
undisdplmed favourite of the Graces," for Annophanea in 
hts “ Cknida," produced in (he year 4Sj B.C., laslie.j with 
his biting satire the mt«i divetsc manifestations of the era 
of enlfghxentnent. and did not spare, as has long slna bean 
remarked, the doctrines of the sage of Apdlonia, We 
hear this ht the blasphemous <ny. " Long live King Vortex, 
who has dethroned Zeus;** we s« it in the sjiectade of 
Socrates swinging in his basket above the earth in order 
to inhale the purest intelllgciioe through an almosphere 
andefiled by tlie mofslure of the soil; we mark it a^am m 
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ihe god< 1 i!ss " Rcspirarlofl " to whom the Socratic diac'tplcs 
IiR up ihcif hands in pniycf; and wc dUcisra it finally in 
(he Chotos of the Gtoud-womcn. who were piovided with 
cmontioua ikmcs in older to tahe in as much of the ^irtt 
of the air as possible. Each and all of these examples of 
the wit of Aristophanes were aimed at the phlltsophy of 
Diogenes, and were doubtless received in the theatre at 
Athens with storms of laughter and apjdansc. 

Z. The derision of the philosophy of the age was not 
confined to Aristophanes. .\a older comic writer, the 
bibulous poet Cratimta, devoted one of his dramas to that 
theme. It was called “The Omnisdents'’ (ramiirrad. i» 
title properly applied only to Zeus himself and to Argus, 
the thousand-eyed guardian of to, but here extended to 
chararteriie with bitter satire the adept* of philiKophy who 
aifected to hear the grass grow. The "Oinniaaeiita*’ who 
fonned the Chorus of the pby were recognisable at otice 
by their mask* composed of two liead* and amnilcM eyct 
The butt of the satire in this instance was rait Diogenes^ 
but Hippo—Hippo the atlicist* either alone or witti otheis. 
who had come (o .Athens from Loivcr Italy, if not from 
Wc siv but Impcrfcctly aci^uainted with the 
life and work of this thinker, of whoae writings there sur¬ 
vives but a single brief fragmctit. and whom Aristotle 
reckoned «s one of the '‘coarser” minds, hardly deserving 
the name of phllowphcr, on acoount of " the tenuity uf bis 
thought.” We range him here with the edeclics because 
be was obviously at pains to weld the teachings of Parme¬ 
nides with those of Thales. Thus the van of hi* cosmic 
process w*a« led by ‘'the moist.’* from which “the cold” 
and "the warm" (water and fire} proceeded, with fire as 
the active cosmogonic principle, and water as the passive 
matter. 

Nearer to Dk^enes than Hippo was Archclaus. a native 
of Athens or Miletus. He was known as a disciple of 
Anaxagoras, though he transformed his master'* teaching 
so considerably that he may almost be said to have reformed 
it on older models. His cosmogony in espedat bore the 
traces of these difTeieooes. He did not admit tlie afi}<Iication 
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of ?«oiis to niatter from oubiide in order to organize It and to 
Qioiild it toii cosmos- Airhn lana [f ytc havo understood Uie 
evidence aright, waa rather oT opinion that Nona vroa origt- 
oalJy inherent to matter, and cn that respect he appraached 
more clnaely to the older representatives of the ^titosoph)' 
of nature, and ttkewise, It Is le^timate to add, to the spirit 
of the old Greek view erf the world. Taking- these facts in 
oonnectiofl with bis craving to discern something divine in 
sitbstance—a craving that was not satisfied by the dispersion 
of matter whether into inhoitcsimiUy small seeds*' or 
into the atoms of Lcudppus^tt was hut natural that AidiO' 
laus employed himself similarly to Diogenes of ApoIIonia 
in building a serviceable bridge between the doctrine of 
An&sfagoras and Anaicimene.'L I-Ie did not reject the 
countless dements which the sage of ClasomeiKB had 
entitled "stseda** or ; but the great material 

forms which had pluyed the chief part in the theoty of the 
'‘physiologists" were again brought into prommeocc. The 
primarj* fonti of those " seedsi" and at the same time the 
seat of Nous, the intellectual prindpTe wbkh firat regulated 
cosmos, was represented by air, as the most immateriat 
so to say. of material substances. Out of this intenHcdiale 
stage lire and water, the vehicles of motion and nest, were 
produced by rarefaction and condensation, or by the dis¬ 
junction and conjunction of the "ftce*," It is hardly 
necessary to remind the reader that Arehelaus was itiUticnced 
at this point, not merely by the philosophy of Anaximenes, 
but by that of Parmenides, if not of Anaximander fainuelE 
A higher degree of originality worild ap|war to aUach to his 
attempt to describe the rudiments of human society and 
the fundamental concepilons of Ethics and Politics. To 
this, however, we shall have to return in another cotmcctiQu. 

3. Another pupil of Anaxagoras was Metrodorus of 
Lampsucus. He dUpU^vd the same desire to rcoondte 
the (dd with the new, to hamicmize, in the present 
the new science wth the old faith. Unfortunately,our first 
impression of his altegorkaj key to Homer ts one of disgust 
at its gtotesciuc extravagance We cancot conceive what 
induced htin to identify Agamemnon with Achilles 
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with the sun. Hector witli the moon, Paris and lietcfi widi 
the sir and the earth, or to estahtkh s parallel between 
portions ol the animsl body, the Uver, the spleen, and the 
bite, on the one part, and Demcter, Diouysus. and Apoito 
Ml the other. We are reminded by these espetimeiita of 
the worst exc^es of the inicrpretirw of the myths in our 
own day, not to speak of kindred fantastic exercises of 
other epochs, cn all of which the desire Is manifest to dis- 
txiver in sacred writings, the literal trnth of which can no 
longer be upheld, the mere bosk of completely different 
beliefs. We may recall, for instance, the Greek Jew, Philo 
of Alexandria, with his religious philosophy, who perceived 
la the garden of £dco the symbol of the divine wisdom, 
in the four streams that Issued from it the four caidinal 
virtues, in the altar and tabernacle the "iatcUigiblc" or 
ideal objects of cognition, and so forth. Rightly, indeed, 
did Entest Renan remark about Pidlo's allegoriaing inters 
pretation of the ^riptures, that the root of his method, 
which was fiunght with such important coneeiiuences, alien 
though it be to the true spirit of science is founded fn piety, 
and not in arbitrary wantonness. ** Before one detennines,” 
he wrotev "to reject the leachings of a cherished faith '* (or 
the authority of highly-esteemed writings) " one has recourse 
to every kii^ oddentificatjori, even to tiie most untenable j 
rmc has recounted that is to say, to explanaitoos which 
create a sense of wild absurdity outside the charmed circle of 
believers. In the present instance Metrodonis was entering 
and couiagcousiy punming a path which had been opened 
long before his day. Already in the sixth century’ Thea- 
genes of Rhegium had applied the panacea of allegoty to 
the authority of Homer which Xenophanes had assailed so 
bitterly. The battle of the gods in the twentieth book of 
the Iliad bad given considerable offence. The w>und 
reason, not to speak of the sound morality, of mankind 
had naturally been scondaliaed by tbe sight of the heavenly 
powers, wlio bad oomc to be regarded more and more as 
the types of a tmiforni order in naiure as in conduct, joined 
in actual hand-tO'hand combat The scandal had to 
be explained away, and an expedient was found in tbe 
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iwiiae that tlie Homeric defies represestied partly Inimical 
elcmeots, partly contrary qualitl^ of human nature. A 
kind of handle was alforded for the first nf these categories 
of expIanatkiQ by the Tact that Hcphiesttis the god of ftre; 
nnd Poseidon the lord of the sea, the twins Apolb and 
Aitemls, who, if not ortgtoaUy Identical with the sun and 
the moon, were at least frequently identified with those 
divinities, and lastly Xanrlios the river’^od. were all par¬ 
ticipants in the fight Another coaridersbie aid was the 
(ncxbaustfble stores of etytnobgy which the andcofci faimit 
so malleable, and all kinds of moraJi^uig refloctbns were 
added, among wfaidi may be mectionocl the happy thought 
worthy of an Elihn Burritt that Ares the wargixl was the 
personification of un-reason, and was thus the antagonist 
of reason incarnate in Athent In this ootinection we fir^ 
meet tlie name of Theagones as the earliest "apoto^t *' 
for the Homeric poemi Even Democritas and Anaxa^ 
gorras did not disdain to contribate their mite to the 
allegorical interpnetation of the national poetry; Diogenes 
of Apollonla has already been mentioned in the miwo 
context f and in Antisthcncs, the dfsctpfe of Socrates, we 
shall meet yet another representative of the movement, 
which passed from the keeping of his followers, the Cynics, 
into that of the Stoic school, where it attained Its br gh^if i 
deirelopmenL 


CHAPTER IV, 

TJIl urot S’Vises C»F MESTAL A^rp MORAL SCIKSri. 

t. Tiiicton^-tant increase in the aUeiii{its to eflfcrt a com* 
promivE between the old and the new in the aatfo&al 
view of the universe and human Ufe-hetps us to measure 
the gulf which had opened between the Our mders 
are already acquainted with the chief manifestations of 
this clcavae®^ They have learnt of the silent growth of 
the empirical knowledge of nature. They have seen the 
spirit of cfitUistm seeking Us springs of nourishment in the 
deepened spcculatioit of philosophers, in the wider intel* 
tectual boriion, revealed by gcogtaphere and ethnologists, 
in the schools of disputatious ^ysiciana. and in the larger 
faith in •t'lW’pcrccption, as oppored to arbitrary aasump* 
ttonsof all kinds, which resulted from that ca««. Here, then, 
we must go hack in order to go forward- We must inquire 
into the changes undergone by Greek politic and socie^ 
slow the age of the ^nts.* in order to extend our suri^ 
of the progress of Helkoic ciutiration. In Athcn*. which 
is hcttceforu'ard to be considered as the seat and centre of 
the Greek mind, the social atrugglc. as elsewhere, had ended 
with the victory of the middle classes. The prfvdegcB of 
the nobles had been more and more curtailed, and a cor- 
respondh^ tmfnilae had been given, at the expense of the 
landed hrtcreat. to the influence of the mobile wealth 
derived frem Industry and traite. The popula^ of the 
city had been incrraseil by rural and foreign immigrant^ and 
the new residents, who included many emancipated slave:* 
• Ct ULUlalittnft. 
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*«« arfdet} fn latper niimbOT to the dvtc lists. The 
fdbwu of aisthcncs (509 B.a)* which followed swiftly 
on the dowofiill of ths Hisistrstidns, had Ijeen expressly 
designed to bring about the inner reconeiliatioji of these 
diverse Rlcments tn Athens, and a chief factor in thb move- 
menh which ftnaUy ended in 3 fully developed dctnocmcy, 
was supplied by the Persian wars. The naliim was threat¬ 
ened by an enemy in overwhelming fora^ who could only 
be met with any prospect of aucci»» by a rally of ail the 
powers at its diat»c.«il At aa earlier date, as we saw, the 
rise of the heavy-armed middle-elass infunuy and the decline 
of the mounted nobles produced far-reaching effecis, and 
this cxpefience was new repeated in the employment of 
the masses for service at sea Universal conseifptloa 
Ibllowcd in 3 score or so of years by universal suffrage, 
Athen.% restiog on her sea-power, became the head of a 
confederate which gradually transfomicd the conditmtu of 
economic as wtdl as of political life. She enjoyed lucrative 
commercial monopolies; she derived a rich income from 
the tolls, and from the tributes and Jtidiehuy fees of the 
oonfcderfliea; aod, finally, the confiscated bnds of a rene¬ 
gade ally would fad to her from time to time for repartition. 
By there means she was enabled to meet the cost of a 
numerous civil population. The demDcracy built on this 
foundation became the model for the states dependent 
on Adtens, and was imitated by various communities 
outside of the federatJoo. And whether the sceptre 
wiuld^ by die democrats was moderate or utUimited. the 
chief instrtunent of government in practically the whole of 
Greece was the power of the urngiui More than this. It 
was not merely in the oouncU-chanibcf and the popular 
assembly that the efTtcacy of speech was supreme, lu the 
law oomts too, where hundreds of jurymen would some¬ 
times be sitting together, words wctb the uni vernal weapons, 
the clever maniptitatUMi of which wiis more than half the 
battle. The gift and faculty of speech were the sole road 
to honour and power. And speech, took the sole pro¬ 
tection ngamsl Injuatice of every kind. Without tiiat weapon 
a man was exposed to the dangers of hostik attack, in^ 
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own c\ty and !q tioies of t)es£e« u hopelessly and defence^ 
lessty as a warrior without sword or shield on the battle- 
Aelil It is not to be wondered at. thereforci that the 
art of speech should have been cultivated for the fiist 
time in the democratic communities of that age as 
a prefesaion, and that it shoo Ed have assumed it promi'^ 
nent if not actually the first place in the education of 
the young. But the art of rhetoric ia double'faocd ; it 
b half dialectic and half style or grammar. lU would- 
be masters were required to attain to an infalEihle certainty 
of expression, in addition to complying with the demands 
on their quldroess of tiiought and on their control 
of the manifoid prirmples r^ulating public life in all 
its various deportments. Nor wa<r the tendency of the 
times exhausted by the increased variety and earnestness 
In til e ideals of formal culture. Thought and research 
were supplied with new riches and resources by the probi 
lems of political life which sprang from the transformation 
of society and State, and which were grasped and attacked 
with passionate devotion. Every one was Interested in the 
results of the discussion, and the conflict of opinlona and 
sentiments took as lively a course os the struggle of interests 
itself. And the science of politics. like that of its formal 
handmaiden, rhetoric, quickened the inteUectual movement 
on several sides at once. The question of right and wrong 
in certain particular dnmmstances led by a very slight Iran- 
sition to the second and wider question of political justice in 
generot Nor did the awakened curiosity pause at the Oon> 
fines of politics. It was inevltahle that it should extend its 
barnens to embrace all ^heres of human activity and 
business. Iir other words, the study of politics led to the 
study of economics, of education, of the arts, and eapeeiatty 
of ethics. Moreover, when the Inquiry had been widened to 
tneiude the ruirsi of human action, It gave rise to a further 
investigation into the source* of those rule* and into the 
origin of State and of society. To complete our picture of 
the factors at work in that age we must recotlcct it* inteU 
lectual conditions. The critic spirit, with its hostile attitude 
towards authority, was already in full vigour, and the social 
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of llie fifth csaititiy must obviously hiive 
refitfoiced Its (Kiwett. The fgundfltion of & 1 J criticisra {s 
compsTative obRivatjcm, and in this respect the Greeks 
were ronunute in theJr contact with forei^ populatioji^, 
thtnigh it oecuTTod by way of conflict during tlie Pemtan 
was. Even more s^tficant. perhaps, was the develop- 
raent of commerciaj aid personal intercourse within the 
pale of the Attfc naval coorederacy. Considctable portions 
of the wide and scattered dominions of HclJait were now 
included in a common league. A constant stream of 
wavellers n-as passtag between the capital and the outlyiijg 
rnembers of the conretlemlJon, familiarizing reciprocally the 
Greeks of Athens with those of Asia Minor and the 
islamU. The crowding of the dtics-targcly by immlgra- 

lion frotn other parts of Greece and from abroad_most 

hai« assisted that eirchange of inforitiatioti and optninn 
which has been aptly defined as the fiictioin of intnUects. 
Finally, we roust recollect the introduction of foreign oilis 
which ensued on the Persian wars, and which led to a 
notable grewth of religious sects in Athent. Buighers. 
metier and visitor* were united on the same spot: the 
autocracy of the established faith was broken down, and 
thus, indtrectly at least, a omsidemble step was taken 
towards the emancipation of thought. 

2. Th^ then, so far 4* we can judge, were the con- 
ditions and cireumstaitcrt obtaining in Greece at the time 
y intcUectua] pn^ress, and of its contribution 

to the iOi^^of the world. Morel or mental nldlosophv 

j* f natural phttosophy iliat had 

preceded it, and its scope was at ouoc the fullest fw^^ihtc 
tliough it* powers wore somewhat limited. For. havinir 
ipcutig from piacticaj needs, it was unable to repudiate im 
oonnection with the soU of practice Hence, indeed, were 
derived its freshness and its waimth of pulsating life, bat 
hence, in many care.^ its marked defect in lomcaJ 
rigour and systemiitic complctenos. Moreover, it* flitlit 
was hampered by anoUicr restraining fetter, which, eon- 
^iing a* It did of the reardi for artistic diction, miglit 
be called a chain of flower*. Apart, pcrhapii, froiT^ 
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uTofessioBal rhciortcintJ^i there was no citpert public in (Ui)» 
of thevc fields of leamiug. 'Ilic art of Hictotie was suppU^ 
with dty and drearj', but method icili tcxt-boob5< but in 
^er departments of know ledge the profisyiois bad to 
appeal to the cultured classes in genera^ wbci«»f pampered 
taste huil to be tempted by all kinds of artifices of ^yle. 
It is only on the heights of Icaraiog that a permanent union 
fa«t be effected liclweeo beauty and truth. In tapng the 
foundations Ufa science, atttl particulafly of a scionce the 
fundamental conceptions of which require above all a 
of outline and a sharpness of demarcation, the 
popnlariaing method is almost incomiatlblc witl» success. 

In the age with which we are dcaUng, several cJcccUent 
men were concerned in the attempt to overconie this 
dilBculty. There was I’lodJcus. whose re[Wtatmn rests on 
bis studies in the dirterences of ^-nonyms, and chief of all 
there was Socrates, the son of Sophruni^. whrrse labour* 
were at orwe ti« least pretentious and the most fruitful of 
results. His unadorned dialogues rose from the homeliest 
to the highest themes He paused at every step to inter¬ 
rupt the (low of thought In order to test its depth and 
purity. Each fresh cooeeptimt had to deliver its passport 
in the course of eioss*exainination ; every slumbering doubt 
was awakened ; every hidden oorttmdiction was exposed ; 
anrt thus It splendid airithbutioo was ma^ to sifting 
and porifying of fnniJaTneutal ideas of which this early age 

stood in the greatest need. . „ l 

In a Utter lajlume of iltc present work wc shall be 
with the juuue of Socrates, but here we muy 
remark that If he nurpasred the majnnt>- of bis oon^- 
poranes at tills point, he was fully in agreement with them 
at another. We refer to that heightened respea for reason 
and reflection as the sujwetne arbiicis of humn affaire 
which may perhaps be termed Intellcctuallsro, This (itiel- 
Icctualism waa fay far the most chaiaclemlic feature of the 
age. On ibe soil of Italy and Sicily, in particular, the new 
confidence which was prodoced by tlie reign of criticism and 
by the from aiitlioriiy, went hand-iTi-bafid wuh the 

cTOivth of re&ntnjent of tl'kOiight Our teadcfi %ill nrcoll^dt 
VOU L * ^ 
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(be 5abtle and ]pointc:d aisumenci of Ticoo of Eica. and. 
about fifty years earlier, Charon tlaa. tin; legitslatorat Catiuiiit, 
had filled his office in a manner which won frani Ariatotte 
the pmise that ** by his sharpness am] subttet)'* he has 
surpassed even the bwgtvecs of to-day." One example may 
stand as a type. Tlie law of Clmroudas relating to the 
guaniiajuhlp of oqdiHiir dMributed their care between the 
reUtttvn on (he rnther'* and on the toolherV side, giving 
the fitst-named the charge of ttirir fortune, and the second 
the ch.ifge of their peisoo. Thu* the adminbrmtion of 
their fortune whs coitimtned to the hand* of tlieir pTssump* 
live heirs, who woutd have the greatest interest in tnencas-- 
ing it, and the life and lieAlth gf tlic orphans were ertmt^ied 
to those of their relatives wI>o would have no sinister 
motive to injure them, Meanlfine the eonsdoua art of 
life, which aimeil ai reditcnig pructEu to fixed and reason¬ 
able laws, had made uninterniptcd iJOtgouLic The time had 
come when undi^cipimeii cmpiricisiu hud nufre und mote 
to give way ici the cusseJous rule of art TlEtm was hardly 
any department of life which remained ntiaffectetl ly that 
tendency What was not raformed wa* codified, and both 
ptooeasc* went atmust hand-in-hand. ProfessiofiaJ author* 
ship took its riM on all tides; a pfofuaiQn of text-books wm 
ponmd forth j all the hutiness of tnankind, from cooking a 
dinner to painting a picture, from gouig a walk to waging a 
war, was guided hy roles hiuI, where possible^ reduced to 
principles. A few cxamplss wifi help 10 make this clearer, 
Mitkeens discussed the art of cooking; lAiioocrjtus the 
phitosupticr wrote on taaics and warfare; Heiodictk) of 
Srl>'mbna made a systciitiitic stu.iy of diet as a branch of 
science separate from tricdicitio; and even the treatment 
of horses was prtifesSiunjlly described by Simia AU depatt- 
mcrits of (he fine arts were iheoret eaJly clabornieii f 
of Ifemdonc, who, os t-arly at the sixth centuty ac, had 
added to the means of iiiu.tjcal cxprcsdon and supplied 
them with a bMts of theory, now found sct'cnd follower^ 
among wUntn may be menttoned Daman, a personal frimid 
of feriekji, and Hi|<pia* of Klis. hiim lectured on rhythm 
and hannony. Sj^iUEucles, loo, following m the atejw of on 
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uifienvlw unknt^wo AgnUiorchui. diii ttot cfin&idtr H beneath 
him to write a tcfhitiuJ IreattM on the ituife; and the 
great ‘KCuljfitor Pujycletus reduoeti in hiit *' Canon" the 
proportions of human iiHiUomjt' to tnimeri^t efitnvalents. 
Democritus diiKUSiCt^l tile ■hetiT]i> of painting, anil both lie 
anil Anaxogoms aulHom of ireatbes on the pen^MC- 
tive of the stiigc AgriculitiiV, too, which na^ firrit raiMcrl 
to ihc dignity of literature by HesiiMl in his peasants* 
calendar, tlie “ Works and Days,** was likewise treated by 
Democritus as a subject of phitosophtc discussion. Nur 
dill the practitioners of prophecy or soothsaiHng lack their 
Juuidbooks. Nothing was to be IcA any more to the 
mercy of chance or caprice. Urban atchitecture was te- 
formed by Hippodamus of Mikiu'^ a man of marked 
originality, who di^layed his love of iniiovatlan even in 
his clothing and hcaddteS'k and we may perhajiss rcgaril 
the reciilineai and reciunguiar sy.>ttem of siiects which 
Htppodamus introUticed iii a symbot of the inorasiag 
demand for the umvin^t rule of reaMti. 

5. An age of eager and restless innov,ttion ml) spon* 
taiioously ask itself whence arc derived right, law, and 
custom. ^Vhat is the source of their sanction, and wbat 
are the nipremc ^tanilards by wltich to direct the uni- 
vcml endcavoura lU trf'^rmf Now, every such iniiuiry 
beginning with **whence?" must go back to the origin of 
mankind. Mytholtigj* Mil didactic poetry had long ago 
painted in bnlUant Imes the rapmnai of a gcdilen age. 
Hesiod is our earliest authoriQr for this tendency of 
sentiment and thought to thimv a halo on the ilistant past. 
It was a tendency which expresst^ the tiuu to gloom 
and {icssjmism by which be and bia readem were 
affected. Koif (he geunU of the Greeks, like that of other 
peoples, escaped to the Kly«un fields of past or future 
bli^ to reaction from the sirens and sorrow of thmr every* 
day life* Bii( m a critical cTpocb triumpbiiig in it# own 
culture and looking forward to I'unhor progress in that 
unlimited splK-rv. the picture of the primorduil past takes 
a different cojnjdcxmii. which bcUcv^ itself 
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Mipeflflrr to Ets ani:estr>% w^hicti yh^ws Us own cnll^lUennwnt 
iioi wiLljout [imk, perhnfii not tvithont unHl^ety 

to ^cek Ita uiubt in ih? dim s^ccs af [mt m Auun? time:, 
luiiking Tort^oiti to the on^ Mrith Adminimn^ cr Is^ick lo ihi: 
oihtT witli ftpinini;. This tcfidcocry of sentimii^ot 
juxompaiir^ by ^cmie ^icts of D>rrcct pooeption. It be¬ 
came a commoo cofivictiofi, wc might almost self- 

eviden? cornmonptac& that the prehistoric ages wci^ 
harbark. The progress of humankind through the rising 
stages of dviJfzatloci a stow and gradual ^.^cnt fitito 
thr dcptiis of animal '* Slow ainl gradiial'* by 

the evidcjtoe of scientific thought which Imd abandoned Its 
belief In tupcmatutal and mtmculoiifl Intervention, and 
whieh^ in the sphere of natural researchk had obtained an 
insight into the method by which the miniitest pioeesscs 
were giaduuHy imnsuinmatec! to great results. VVe iieeolkrt 
in this connecUon the nidiments of the thmry of descent 
which we found in Anasimanfler** and the anticatasttopluc 
geology of Xenophanes,t with his oompIementUTy view of 
the anticatastraphic course of civilization. Wc recollect, 
too. the medical writer; who di^rnguished the men of hi& 
day from their less civilized ancestors Uid from the animal 
world En Utc mattef of tbt culinary art 

The age of the Troglodytes was no inoni^ They, a'ith 
their ignorance cf the plough and of iron itulTumetitiL of 
alt Icmds. with thdr de^t of violence khat did not thnnk 
from cannibalistn, had made way for civilized men wh*^ 
^Hed the held and plautnd the vineyard^ built iheir home- 
steadiH (ordfied their cities, and hnatly had leamt to pay 
funeral honours to the dead. Thus. Mo^hinn, the tragic 
poet* who property belongs to the fourth ruther than the 
fifth century described the origin of dvilLiatiaiu 

leaving ft doubtful* however, whether wc owed it to the 
philanthropy of the Titan Prometbeu^. or la the force of 
necessity^ or to long practiceand gradual habituation 
in which *' Nature plavizd the pari of ^dioolflftijgtraj,^' Noc 
lukd the leading aicxi of the fifth century been frw from 

■ Bk. t.Ch. hij. t Sk-lL Ot. Lij. 
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^tuJkr i7nKt{c)rt& Take, for the opening verses 

.,(r the tragedy "Sisyphus" by the Athenian statesman 
CritiA^ or take the title of a last Ixxik by Protagoras of 
Abdcra “On the Aboriginal State of Mankind." ta which 
Moachkifi %t>ts presuinably referrlt^ In the first wonli of 
the fcaginent vec have mentinnet]. " Let man's first form 
be to your Q'es ncveultiii.'' The doEniitant cottception of 
iJTOgresa in ibai fragment of Moschion may be defined as 
.organic, (or thaugh, as We have seen, it touched incident¬ 
ally on the legend of Prometheus* yet the weight of its 
attention was given to the effects brought about by Nature, 
by Necessity, by Habit, and above alt by "Time, that 
produceth all things and nourishetb all things." TTfae idea 
of devdopment was supreme; its fruit was the order of 
society. SitDilarfy. in the work of Critias, “the stany 
radiance of heaven " Wiu spoken of as the ** bandiwtN'k of 
the wise artist. Time." Now. Protagoras had treated these 
luoblems ftom a slightly diiTurcnt |)oint of view. We 
might fairly speak of a medunicah-^, tn the sense we 
have explained, of an intdJcctualisik—view of progress* 
as distinct ftqtn the organic. Xfesign, Deliberation, and 
Inventton fill the room of Nature, Habit, and uncco- 
seioDS Instinct. So much .')t least wc may infer with 
approximate certainty frOiti Plato's reproduction of that 
description. The account doubtless is partly a travesty, 
but its esraggciatioii of the details to be caricalured makes 
the featurM of the original more rcocignisable^ Primeval 
man. so a-e read, could lux gain tlie victory in his conflict 
with the wild anlmalx because they did not as yet possess 
the "art of go^Tritinent. of which the art of war is a 
part,* Again, their want of the art of girvernmeni pet- 
mitted them to injure one another. Tlic theft of fire, 
which the legend ascribed to ProiTu.theu.'i, was hirceexplained 
as ihc thcJi of the wisdom of ait from the chamber 
•vhen: Athene anti liephssttis presided over it. The fact 
that he Stole the fire as well and gave it to mankind was 
merely because tlie " wisdom of art" would have availed 
them very little without Uiat aid- Kurthcr, when 2 ciis 
sent “juiittce" and lievercdcc " on earth, liermes, who 
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wras charged distribute the boon, asked if the preciwB 
gift should be dtatriliutcd Lr all men equally, or sliould 
be given in the proportion of the arts, uiih many lay^ 
ineti, that la to say, to one master or expert- Ity "art'* 
loo, itictt began to articulate tluur sounds und to invimi 
language:. Hy "ait" '■wisdiom." or *'vittiw' —the wbnis 
are deliberately used as cdjulvalenU. and mb friniuenily 
put one for the other—they built hfHJtes. guvetited the 
State, and fulhlled the mond law. A,ft and ita rnaviciv 
in iltc sense that we should rather speak to-day of 
tundicral^ and artfsana. formed a permanent coolRMt 
with nature and chance. Tlirough all the E'latonic 

caricature there shines ItLit conception of life which oui 
Study of lltc conditions of this ngc baa fully prepared us to 
enoouutier. Wo think we discern a pedantic note in these 
utterances, a hint of the sdioolmasterV exa gg erated tevef' 
citce for u-hat u founded on retlccdon. reduced to rule, 
and teachahle by precept. Such a view of life 
cminunity auited to the childhood of the ittcriLal and imrrat 
sciences, mid in no mstanM out of tnani'. a» ^ve shall haw 
occasion to remark, was it more str».>ngi>- or mom deart} 
developed lhan in the person of Socratex 

4. We need hafdly say that dus projeaion into tlic 
misty post of the aebievetneats of an age of ripe reason 
is art wohistorical method. The geniui and inventiveneu 
of individual minds were of couj^e at uU times iadispeiu^ 
able. Many of the ;grc! 4 tc*t works of pTt^[Tcsi» in which 
adult humanity aoqmev*cs as ulf-ev-ident Wvi* d:oubl}e9,s 
wrought by anonymous heroes of Civtlisatlofi, and wr 
ghidly join in the eulogistic psian which George Fonter 
raises in honour of the great Unknown wito fTtat subdued 
the horse and jiressed him into the tervtce of mnnkind. 
ftut piogreas depends on something more ihan the work 
of individual great men. Acewnt mu.it niso be taken of 
the slow and imperospliblc acfaievcmcnts of the modemiely 
gifted muliitudE:; eltmbitig, as it were, the nmgs of a ladder 
provided by Nature herscif. It would he wluilTy loCcirrect, 
and at variance with hiatorical fuels, d the first 4tage (itstestl 
of the last stage of evolution were loken as itinrhing the’ 
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possession of a system w aetis-ork jn' ruiftt, which fs wJiat we 
nmn by a prnetical art* arid, it is precisely this Tnistake In 
historfeat pei^pective which commonly chancterites the 
gjreat epochs of intellcstnal oinattorpatioD. Uiiwitting;1y 
they Jiiape tlw past aeoofidmg to I heir oim imagi.-, and 
they are fain to aikifn rlic cliildliood of the mec with the 
feshtres of ptenocfotis Titus in auch epoch* we 

ficipicnily ihcc* the doctiinc of tlic Social Contract. Minds 
thill have fepurliotca the yoke of tnurlition, that have 
vittiifljly •njigrowii the riiadptifie of supcmattiral authoflty, 
uiiil Ltiiit [jcfceive tti tfie ijistituiioivs of Slate and sodetv 
nothing hut means tu Iiiimaii endit. are hu tdis prone to 
ignore the difTercnt ages of mankind, and to ascribe to 
thdr remote^ nneestofs modes of thought and actirm 
corrcapoiidlng ejmctly to their own. The fart is Uiat the 
tnrJivtduaJ as such wit* wriginaity of no acioaunt whatever. 
Me was merely s jti ember of hb family, bis tribe, at hii 
dan, J[:.s adtieiencc to the group of which he form«d a 
part wa,s cDiiditKined by his birth, or imposed cut him by 
foi'Ce ; hi* ohiaheiTM was given blindly, and no play at all 
was fiertnitted to tus pow^er* of free-wtU or $e]f-delermina- 
tfon. Tltesc were the faecji, which the apostles of enlighten¬ 
ment promptly pmceeifeii to neglect- and to distoft into an 
opposite aignifiGAnctf. ,\torttivi!r. that natural temrienci'w‘as 
often considctwoly StreugLheiiiHl by the demands of practical 
politics. Wc begin tii doubt the evidence nf our own 
aye* when we ■« wlutt views w«ifu EKprewtnJ by John 
l.ickc • in ids two treatOu Civil Government," 

1 JuB u£utc end profound thinker mahitaini.Yl in all sertonis- 
tutsS ilui the political eommUnity rtiteii in all instances 
on voluntary ctnnbiitatum and on the free choice of the 
reJurf aiiil of the fnrms of government; and we wa(eh with 
astiiniihment his eager but >Jte elTnrt,* tp yrts-s itie fiicts 
of hisiuT}' und ethnology into the service of rhi^s lalhtciuus 
th..«ry. Our astonii^hintmt aharesi however, on lioiiioco- 
p.iih!c ptrmcjpics when we glance at Ijocke'a opponuHts, 
lli-r theoreticat defenders or atu-oiutism. Those ch^pibns 
of the dtv-iue right of kings contended tiut the Creator 
"an. 
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h:ul endowed Adam wilh (he plenitude of fioveming paweis, 
and that fn>m Adam they had dt-tcendiai 00 all the 
inomwch? o«f the catth. And the question was discussed 
throughout as if their were no alternative c 0 md to e?oQ- 
lempoiBiy thought except between these two doctrines 
thus at varisnee with history and reawn, Tt is true that 
gleams of correct jodgment flashed acroaa the mind of 
Locke. He was aware that “an aiguraEnt froro whai 
has been t* what ^uld of right be, has no great foret" 
But the light of this penarption did not prevent him 
from oonsiderliis tlic cause of political freedoni through 
hundieda of pages, as if it were bound to stand or fall 
with the triumph or defeat of hw pwudo-historical theory. 
Reverting from I^oKkc lo the duu-n of modem philosophy 
at the opening of the fourteenth oeatuiy, and passing 
over the many intermediate Jinks in that great chain of 
dcvdopmcnt. we are met by similar Iciitjeiicics of thought 
Mareitiiis of Padua, fm example, the older conlempo- 
rar}‘ of l^ctrsuch* and the fncud of Wiliiatn of Ovcami the 
bold Minorite friar, v.'as the author of a treatise. " The 
Defender of Peace." inscribed to Lewis of Bavaria, in whidi 
he asserted the doctrine of the Social ContracL He too, 
as we find. wa.s filled wilh the belief that the uvar imahut 
pricstiy pretcosiona could only hope to end in the com¬ 
plete triumph of inoiutfichicat mic limited only by scmi'con- 
stitutkinal or democratic checka. if It were waged under the 
standard of the sovereigmy of tlw people and of this pseudo- 
historical lact on whicb it rested. In the earlier Middle Ages 
similar efleeta had been produced by a precisely conm^’ 
tendency, ’riic wish to exalt ecclesiastical authority at the 
expense of the secular power had fostered the vprend of the 
opjiuon that the State bad sprung from the anarchy whidi 
ensued on (be fall of man ; that it was nut created by divine 
dispensation, but owed itn origin to the disasters of man¬ 
kind itntl to the Social Contraa erected as a biuricr against 
them. 

If tomr one were to forbid us to walk upright unless 
we could prove lital wc had tnivirr crawled on all-fours iu 
infancy, wc should be hardly less surprised than at the 
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pmhibitic® impoMti on modern men to txeiuijic it ffce cHoite 
ijl politicill afliUH unless tbei'r ancestors had eJicrcitfifl it fo 
remote antiquity. We have just now alluded to the mantjcr 
in ^hich this ra*de of thouchL which rests on a great over- 
estimarte father than «ii any Hnder-eattmatt of the value 
<jf po^ve law, has re-arisen in rnofc recent tiroes, amt 
cvery^e bacquainted with ihe manner in which it reached 
its summit in Rouaseau. the precursof of the French Rev- 
wolulion. Though Ihb MFunent in favour of the theory 
of tilt Social Contract was not known to the anciHiti, yet 
the theory itself was familiar to them. We have alreatty 
struck its tBycholoytcal mot. Reduced to its elemenu, 
the theory can be expressed in the form of a question 
and an answer, in which the answer will appear as wholly 
unprejudiced and Unpartial, but imbued with an error 
derived from the total lack of historical understanding. 
The qiiesticm was. " Htnr did our adoestora happen to 
resign their apparent individual sclf-indeijendence, and to 
consent to those llmitalions of it which the State laid ou 
them ? " Tlie answer wajv " They accepted this disadvan¬ 
tage for the sake «f a greater advantage. They rerigned 
to a certain degree their own liberty in order to be 
irrotectod from the abuse of liberty by other people 
—in ordci to protect life and property, their own « 
welt as that of their dependents, from outside vidence/’ 
In the light of csjmmon itensu. thia will he seen to be 
nothing but a special inatance of a far-reaching tendency 
to error. Anything that fulfils a purpose may readily be 
regarded, by virtue of a false generaliiatron. as necessarily 
owing its escistenoe to a del ihe rate dispetisaiion expressly 
tiirected to that cod. Plato vras acquainted with that 
doctrine, and at the beginning of the second hook of the 
•* Republic “ he jnu it in the mouth of Glanrtm. m the words; 

' ‘ Anti when rmai lave done iuiiJ suSt^ liujutticel and twd 
rMerience of bolh. not being able to aWid Uui one and obtain 
Ihe other, fliey Ihinb Il«t <bej had hetlta aifftii; wldi one aBOthat 
lo bflvici ficUhcTs^"^ 

Here, then, was the beginning of laws and covenants; 
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!Mfnc5e the onijiiJiucc» Of the law were entitlnl right and 
just and tM» #1IS tl»e naturu and the origin of justice. 
Ejiicums adopted that thew>'; ami his heavy debt to 
l>cfnocritus suggests that fn thiii itiitancc too he vfaa 
folkiwing in the ttis great predecessor—a ooU' 

jecture, hovever. whkh cannot yei be asserted with more 
than a moderate degree of probability. 

^ 5. The pnobahillty is supfiorted by the fact that ic an 
allied sphere of learning the mind of Dcmocntiu took a 
sinuJar bent, in the t|ue 3 tlon of tlic origin of language, 
antiquitj' was divided into two ho^lt- cmnpi. Their 
^nflkt of opinions was a itriking lllustratJtm of what Jtditi 
Stiiari ^ili has aoincwhcre called the bandying of half- 
truths. One partj' asserted tiiui language liad a natural 
oregitt. the other party that it was based on convention, 
til iho theor}' 'jf the natural origin of langnage, two 
dilhrrcnt' ount«iiioru were itivotvei:!, First, that the 
formatitui of language doev not arise from dejiberate 
design, hut fnirti a spontanoous impulse of tnsiinct; and. 
seoMiifly. that the rnirncmlial naluraJ ocmticction between 
anuml anti mMnrng dray »lil( be recogtiiied and ptuved in 
csciistiDg form* of Ungurige—that is to aay. in the words 
of the Greek tongue. Now, tonietnpofary phllologere ate 
convinced that the first of these cooteiillcuis i» inje- but 
the Mcond lOlftlly false. We kltow hrnv ill. we succired in 
obtairiitlg ^stihite eertaiiUy as m getitiine orrginal types of 
^xtecli. Cocuparative atiolysls has divetosed (ttarry TOOts of 
tile aburigutal Itulo-GepnaRic Jangtiagi^ hut even there we 
are scarecly ever cettain of standiHg in the presence of 
words without 4 p 4 st--Qf true cjtamples of ihe primordial 
impube to language, free f«an ail prevtotti* hiaory. And 
yet we are far better mpdisped for that puiiKtec thau were 
the aticietit Greek gfammarijns who Imrcfiy ever knew any 
other language than their own, and who lacktzd the ineaits 
for all deeper analyds equally with the means for com- 
pirtMm. PhlJuvjphcrs «iq»n>aefitftl the problem of the oriufii 
of language, which has never i-ei beiJn ccifiipJctcIv solved 
with the same helplessness mid the same amfidimce w ith 
which tlec) attacked tins preblvin of the origin of organic 
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lift In both InstanMs alike they fuccumbed to the 
temptatioR of mistalutig tho highly complicated: m aimple, 
and the Utal link In a long chain of development aa ab- 
originaL The i«uU was obviously an etymological 
acriramage. ^Vn tn'OfwhelmFng subjective factor of error 
5n the habitual mental aiaodatlmi bdi«T?en the i^-ord ami 
its Tncatiing contributed to Uie bteaVdown to cotiiK,-qucnce 
of the difiiculties of the facts. VV« are reminded of the 
l*« 4 )thjnaii who maHITftined that hi> mother-tongue was 
conrtructod more naturally than Engitsb. because to Eng¬ 
lish piin is called ■'bn^stil." whereas in h'rench it b cajicd 
Alto and it Wpttitt. And ewn when attempts were made to 
irtat the subject mure rntionjlly. to analyie the vrords and 
compare them with the Impressions they produced, 
delusions defeated the CJtiwtimoit, which failed to attain a 
single tenable result Evm in cases where the endeavours 
of thn etymologic I i posaewd a ccruin plauaibilHy, their 
siKculatiORs, whidi Plato ridiculed In hi* dialogue ■* Craty- 
lus." sfUjTered the same fate ^ I'*!’ philol^^cw <»f our day 

who affect to pereeivc to the viut w roll" a CDnsonanof 
with ihi: of rolling ihundcrorof ntlling wheels. They 

do not know that the word is derived ffnm the Low Latin 
i-,jtoAi.s diminutive of n>ta (“a wheels and that rtf to. like 
the German f^a i, springs from the same root as rnri},' so 
that the eonmtiance is completely accidental. Heraclims 
was the fiwt to maintain ttiis doctrine with its curious 
mixture of falsehood and truth Or, rather, k Is tht'!>iihly 
more COTTCct to say that be tacitly assumed Kit theory 
tlian that he expressly pTomulgated and supported It, 
Undoubtedly he dlsecTHcd in the otnirenaiwe of word* a 
reference to the affinitieji of the Ideas to which they cojtt- 
sponded, as Itidocd may be gailmteiJ frein some of his un¬ 
translatable S€)i!cnBes,t Sitoiiarly, lie was evidttotly pleased 
at finding his doetrtoe of the coexistonoe of contraries 
foreshadowed In the Greek language* m the renwr that one 
and the same «'o*d meant at one time 

•* life" and At ajiutlrer time an in?tnimcnt of death, namely, 

* s,[t~ ITw twfiBSM =“»«Ut* 

t lUu 1. Ch 1 
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" itnf how*" Ii is at least i^tiosii^ahle, however, if Hera- 
rlitus diiiciLjscij the origin of linguistic fomnitjciiu and 
expressed lus views on that subject Kut conaktering 
that he regarded all human aictlvttv a$ the image and 
emuarion of the diidne. he miul have been very far from 
believing that the vocal incorporation of the pFoeesses of 
the mind was something merely artificial, and he would 
probably have rejceiml die assiimjnion. even ij; as is 
iiardly ciudible, ft had Irmnd a ehajnpion among his own 
•:qatctnporartcs. 

The name of OemDeritus b mentioned as the author, 
'<r at least as the earliest chantpion, of this counter-theory. 
.\t the sanif liroc we are mark actjuaintcd with the out¬ 
line of the aTgiuncnta which he marsbiitled against the 
docrrinc of the natural urlgin of language The sage ol 
Abdcra referred lo the phirality of meanings tiome by 
cenutR words (homonymy), and to the plurality of words 
use<l to designate cmaio ubjects ^yonymy). Finthcr, be 
was struclc by tiie oecaskmaJ pbenmnenon of a change of 
appdJatioua, and lastly by tlie '■anonymiiy"ofeiwtaiDobjecis 
*r ideas* The point of the first two of these argirments Is 
-^uiie clear. If, as bad been assumed, it were true that an 
inner and necessary relation exist* between an object and 
it* naine.Qse* coidd not ariae os in the inAiaiices of “bill," 
or "gin." or “ seal." in which the same complex of sounds 
denotes objects ot' diiTcrcnt kmdiiL Similarly, the osnump- 
tjon was iacgmpatibJe wjtli the fact that one objea could 
be called by more than one name. Thus the same (ocality 
is now a " roain,“ now a " chamber;'' the *ame piiMc of fur¬ 
niture fs ooiv a " eJiair,” and now a, scat;" the name animal 
now a ♦•dog,"’ now a "hound" The third argumimt is 
little more than a variant of the first For it mokea but 
IhtSc differCTce whether -in object b called by several 
names limultaneouriy, or wheiher these apiieilationa 
given to It in temporal suoresrion. Thu* “placket" was 
the -icventwnih^entmy itord for the pciiicoae of to-<Iay 
and wr speak of *'shctiy" to-day in tl»c ptme of FoJ- 
siaiTs "sack." The fourth and lost argument, however, 
ueiBs to tfatisgreM these bounds of reawaing. for it ig 
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hardly n proof the cxisttriice of Jio ixiner isonncdion 

betwt^n the rmmes of tbEa^} luid the thinj:^ dut 

certain objects or ideas are without ippelUticms. Here, 
wc fapey^ OemocntiLS must have been Emng toi catpft^^s 
something of a different and. more coinprehensEvc klnil lie 
v^'ould appear to have jurgued to tbus c#red:: If langiutge 
were a ilivlne gift or a produd of natufe, we slinvdd recog¬ 
nise in its manirestifSciris a Higher degree of adaptation 
than h actually app^irenL But the altemalitig pkture i f 
excess and defca* of change atid inconstuncyp and linalfy 
of a total lade of the requisite mesifis to an end, though 
famitiar nivuugh In the imperfect types of human imien- 
tion* should not appcrtaiii to creations wfedi we aambe 
CO the govenrntent of nature or to the control of divine 
agcncieSi^ And. rendering this reflection of Detiiocntu:> 
into tlic language of modt^rn thought we may interpret 
him as follows; Language Is not an organism, for «- 
pericnce teaches us that organisms coniain a far higher 
degree of perfection than is contained In Ungaage^—a con* 
casion to expenenoe with which Donocritiis may fairty be 
credited despite his strong AOti-tdfidogical biasL 

The incisive crrCictsm thus directed at liic theori’ of 
oaturaJ origin of language afiTccted it merely in ita nidrj^ 
and most Jiicomplete form. Decnociitua succeeded in 
proving that mcti have not been constraiued as if by an 
invincible necessity to describe objects by the dames apper¬ 
taining to them and by no other names^ But Lhis reaiiU 
might have been reached by a mere teferende to the fact 
that tliete e^rAt more languidLgcs chati Democrlruji, it 

must be addedn was as guilty as any of his opponents of 
the fundamentiil crime of that tlicory< fie too eonru:^il 
v^'hat is ofcginal wtlh wlmt b the reAull of development, and 
he too negiected all the fad* pointing to what we call the 
growth and evolution of buiguagi:!^ In order to evade the 
difficulties which threatened the ihtiory of his adversaries, 
he was compcltiixl to adopt ail bi'potheab which brought 
iKi less serious difiictijices in train. Language, according 
to this hypothesis^ was to be entirely con%''entbnai in origin ; 
primeval men were to have agreed together to call the 
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f^jecbi by iufih^antl-sudi names in onler tliat they mij>bl 
as a peitnaneni poiwssUiin (Ms important aiil la 
ini-uiKtion amj comm unicat Um. llie objections to Uuit 
vicTv* areobvitiu*. The pities of antlfiuity. led by Kpicuru#. 
were Iiuick to ibc .iMka'ajrtl iju«atil»i4 Hoi%‘ could such 
aprwncm have been meiifheil In «n aye when laitguage 
itsolf. the EDOst fmportant means of eominiuitcatkm, t)lll nut 
yci exist ? Thus the Epintrctm iuthor of a book ft-fiiten on 
stone winch has only liUely been disco'vered, asked if the 
•<Qame-$;iver*' was to be represented as a kind of school' 
mitster, who showed fiis pupils at Otic time a stone and at 
anothcT time j flower^ and insisted oh their learn in;' the 
proper namea, If sOy he wotiderciJ, what would bind tiicm 
to use those names and no others when the scbuolroaster'js 
eye o’a» removed , atid what ucmkl {iresem; thoiu* nunuis 
for tlm information of p*<ateriTy, or even for the. mic of rctnute 
qtiartflrs of live country? or were we to suppose that thh 
remarkable loimn was imtarted at one time itnjreat ma«K=i 
of nterk and if sot did it take place by wj-iitcn errmounica' 
tlons, which could certainly not pnicede the intTmtion of 
laxiguiign, or by the concourse m one spot of scoUered multi¬ 
tudes uf Jiicn in an aye which was dcficicm in all perfected 
means of locotnotion I Hiis was the kmd of ridicule which 
was poured on the exposition of Dcmocrituik and we are 
unable to say at this date how Dir be really deserved it 
It is quite possible tliat he refrained Qom daburatiag bis 
centml thought in detail, and that he was content to set up 
the theory of convention us the sole solution of the problem 
adequate to replace the olil theory of nature whictk as a 
whole, be could not but ocmdcmn. Be that as it may, it 
was left to Hplcuros to dispel a puftion of the darkness 
which surrounded this theme, and by the assumption of a 
natural os well as of a conventioniil element in buiguagc to 
untie the knot as efficiently as his ioHdcriuiite resoimres 
permitted. At that pohu. if not earlier, in the present 
history, we shall liave to come to closer contact w'lih the 
problem, and (O examme Epicurus's attempt at a. solutiun, 
COfteCt m principle as it wuic lo relation to the subsequent 
t»cliing« of compratiV'C phiiulogy, 
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A tingle^ tixample will suilct tn hdp tu to toalixe the 
eDnec:]itKiit.f of the lutiiral atid the Biavcntionnl eieinent 
ill speech. The odginal Indo^IvuroFieiDi liinguage itua^ssed 
A nx 4 fit, w|]ich cariiLil with it the meiiniJig of " to cleaniic.” 
f‘nis4iming< a» ist extremely jnohahle, thut tlliit U a genuine 
««rigin.il nhtt and Ti^'t rJcriifuicve. we mny be peiuiHUrd to 
speeutute cm the manner m which this little sylUok readied 
its ruiiitumontal spgnihcance. If we employ the cnuirth 
itself, the organ of speech, to perform an act of cleansing, 
this is rlone by blowing away thc^ particles of dmt. stiaw, 
etc, which cover and iiollute any sii|KriiL'iai plane. If we du 
this eneigeticaily by a determiucU onmnving of our pro¬ 
truded lipjt, we produce souniia like A M ^ /“• 
way the Last-named sound might m least have uhtaineil 
its primitive signifinance. Presuming our nrnjecture to lie 
eoTtoct, B liehnile position and movement of the organs 
of sfiei'^h fnrtntnl In this instance, as doubtless in count¬ 
less oihem the UirtiJ liclwctn sound and mimning. In 
mir opinion, too, thU imitniion of movements was by far 
the mo$t fertile raurce m the formation of lungtragc— far 
more fertile, indeed, than the imitation of sounds, merely 
at second hand and tint self-produced, such as the name 
•* cuckoo "or Uie verb "to uiew.” Opinions of course may 
diiler on tliis point but bolli Instances may fairly be 
daioied as coiies of wtuit, without any taint of mv'sticism. 
we may call the natural dement fn language. When wc 
come to look at the various olHihuot'i of Uiat root how¬ 
ever^ in the separate ImlOfi^utuiJeun languages, wc are oon- 
(Vonted at once with the arbttraiy' forees of selection and 
preference—in other words, with the element of convcnttcut. 
Tor side by side with this one ap^ieUation of the deartaiiig 
pTOcesa. numerous Dtlicrs arc found to dciicnbp precisely the 
same operation, though with difTcrent nhiulea ot meaning. 
There was nothing to itompel the Roman to use itie adjec¬ 
tive (■'cliiaii ^'j. whicli spriing from that root, nor to 

coiniwl tlie Romaa and Greek to employ ihe #ub 5 ttarttives 
fienta and (“)>unisijment"). Springing /kko the same 
root. We can only say lhat seventl uses uf timse worila, 
especially their e^Mtibination with eitprer^iorw signifying 
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souL dlspasitioJi or s^otitnenl, such as ** mens pura,^ “ pufetc 
d"irae/‘ *" punty of mtod/" and so forth, cim^pOiideU fairly 
mczctly lo the fundaxntintjJ meaning of the root, anti formed 
a kmij of reflection of Its primitive significajine. Fuither^ 
the eonceptiein of piinishmerit as 4 reUgioiis atanemeni <a 
purificutiott wmld be more appn>priat«ly expre^ed by tjie 
derivatives of/!/ than by desoandants of other n>Qfs, ^uch iis 
sweeping, scouring, wmshing. ctsL. which import an additional 
coficq^lioa of coarse matcnal vfofonpe ifito their expression 
of die s:i]ne operaHoru There was, of ooursCp no compulston 
tn use this or tliat word in any given context. Wc eati 
only speak of tendencies which were u liibic to be defeated 
by the 4iocidi:nts of use and won! as they wete likely to 
profit by favourable cireunUitatJres. As we descend more 
deeply into the history of a language, to reach at butt the 
new formationis of later epochs or of the prcscmt, we per¬ 
ceive more anti more the impoitance of the akernsting 
fortunes of the long hbtorjcal process* and wc walch the 
gradual dUoppc^rancc of the icndeticy originally apper^ 
taining to the natmul dement it yields to the caprice 
of the speaker or the writer* For a word which popular 
parlance or authors of decisive suthoritj" have used for a 
definite conception becomics dedicated, as it were; to that 
purpose- Thus words become more and more mere Sigrw 
of conventional agreement, mere wins ihzi liave pa^d 
from hand to hand till liielr original Impress can mily be 
read or renewrsd by the taveiidve genius of the artist of 
^pcedu and above all of the poet In other instances a 
breath of thdr vanLilicd perfume still haunxs these withered 
flowers of thought and. tcadica even the coaract ^nses of the 
muhetude bow to u^ them aright And now to revert to 
fiu and its offspring. If one of the new forms of denli/rice 
w3d advertised as Puritan" thia was solely due to the pnefer- 
ence of one man. to inventor; but cvea in the French word 
ftr/igt and traascendenlly in A meaning acaioely;'* in 
xhe German P€t», or the English pain, there is no trace what- 
aoctrer or their origiiml meaning. The Putitans rtsccive J 
iheif party-name on account of their endf:Lavoiir to restore 
the ecclesuistical huftitutions in their original sha{>e, fm (or 
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from Idler aocretlonx But the ithade of meaning in 
tlw nool of ihc word had hardly any marked effect on the 
choice of the name, thouyh it may indeed have operated 
tacitly and unconacioudy in the fact that the appellatiun 
waa pre^ntly iransferred to ihe ethical sfihere. In which the 
tcTTn moral Buntanfstti ^ became a phrase, 

The same example will serve to show that the argument 
derived by Deniocritos from homiUiy my admits of irtfuta* 
tion evee m such cases as exhibit the vocal identity' of 
original, not of derivative formi of speech, ff wc blow 
something airay. we are not always moved by the inten¬ 
tion of cleansing the rdiject: we may also do it from a 
desire, or, if instinctiti'ely, with the effect, of removing from 
ourselves wvmething ugly or repugnant In this way, 
as Darw'itt i,;its us, numerous naiions of liic earth ujie this 
gesture to express repugnance and contempt and the 
spoken equivalent of the gesture, such n* the German 
pjui, or the English pook. which is likewise used hy the 
Australian aborigine^ Serves to express those emotians, 
5 >miiart>% Greek and Latin words demuing foul smelts and 
dte like, ivere deriiTd from tlie same reot, aa we may 
still 0ee in suppuration, puCret^cnee, pyetny. The couiue of 
IwJgungeTormalioi* fiotts nuwadays witll but a slti^ish 
stream, but it never entirely tun■» dry, and Engiish in recent 
times lias coittc to employ' the exetamation we are speaking 
of as a verb, “m that an Kngttshmao, wishing to cast doubts 
on ihe bemegty of airother roan's purpose in an emphatic 
form, may cDmfaroc both fimdamcmai meanings of that 
phonetic gesture in the sentence, *I pooh-pooh the purity 
of your intent ioti^/' 

& llic fascination of this great controversy over the 
origin of language is second in importance, Irowcver, to the 
contrast it Involvei between nature on the one pan uM 
convention on the other, We are alteady familiar with 
the distinction. We met it in the theory of sense-percep¬ 
tion formulated by Leucippus and Democritus, (n which 
we learned to recogniie conrcittion as the type of change, 
subjectivenes, and relativity, in oppoaitian to the change. 
1 bs> constancy of the objective world, But the r me home 
voi. L 2D 
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this tontraM was nsst llic sfi^tre bf stfuse^perccptiOft «or 
it lii^r domain of lai]]TiMgb; it wa 5 mJicr to be fbaiid 
let poUtieal and social phettumerm. ArchtLouip tiie pupil of 
\nftXaguraSt hi lUfmtioncd ua first representslivu in 
IsUrature of thU fundamenta! antJtUestiV but link more 
than ihis fact h known to lu, Hb haw bcon lost, 

and wt; can xmly my with cmainty that he dUcussefil 
BcautVi Justice, and the Laws^' in the sense of that 
distffittion* that he considered in thb connection the 
""severance"* of mankind from the neat of animal life, and 
that be tnraied of the rudiments of the asocial statci The 
.Anlithesia between law and nature wsb fcjrrcfgn to all epodiF 
iij which the spirit of criticism was still in a nidimetitan^ 
'-tjge. Wherever outbofity iinil trndbiun reigned in undiv- 
jputed supremacy . the extant rulei ot life were Accepted a« 
ti-eunly natnrat tawa or more exaefiy stated, thdr relation 
It' niiiurc wsts <iutside the ri^gfon of doubt or even of dis- 
<u«aitjn. Tills b the attitude of the Mohammedan of 
tcrday; who wsdfcs among us likt a living foasil, clothed m 
llic iuipa,S9iviily of thot carl)- cm of tli ought, and mvokioE 
the revelnliori of Allah, a4 maiufc&ied in the Kororip as the 
supreme authority beyond the reach of appeal in all cfuesi- 
ikms of religion, law. ethic-i. and politics. To revm to 
the diEtitLction, howci'er* tic I ween nature and couventuin, 
we that fts recognttioo entails |wo great ^nes of con- 
^utuces^ On the ufie part it supplies the uvapoiis for 
she inemve and dt^lmctivc criticism of all extant md valid 
laws; on the other part it ptrewidcs a oew and paiamourtt 
standard for the reform which ts prsently in^itigunttied in 
the tncal divert fields. Hut ihc ambiguity in the word 
"nature.'* which was dearly recognjied in Later antiquity, 
rendered that :;clatidard extremely vacilUting and unoertuin 
—a fad that serms to have increaseii the readtness of 
ffnankmd to ujc it, inasmuch as the vagueness of the 
formula made it easier for th™ to inciude the most 
various aims and desires. Thus the p^t Euripido, wbcti 
he exdjiimcd “'This Natme docs, who no ctmvoitlcn 
knows.'" thinking of the power of natural Impulse whicJi 
laughs ai Law and loclesiiilths; but when be of a 
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^^stsrd, " Hift a liEs fSiitli. n* difTcrencc Jfaturc tfiaivai." 
the dramattii thlnttrnt,' of the actual tndividua) nature 
of tneti and *if jt» indtrpcndcmce of the artihcTal (ItstinctlntLs 
uf sodet}’. Ifi a similar^ tbough not in cotnpktdy^ (hr 
rmine sense. Alcidamm the rhetorician • exclaiiucd in fai» 
" Measenran Speech," " the Detily made all men free; Natiire 
has enslaved no man,* T:hc speaker was here dnmmatei! 
hy the conception 0/ an fiiiag(n{tr>' primeval state in which 
lUiiversal ct|uahty was the rule j or else he was Uimtiiig 
of a natural law, foundtti on this or on some other basis, 
which took precedence of all human insiitationa^ 

A disimetion of this kind was bound to serve as a memis 
<*f eritidsm and negati ve attack. History and cthnolo^ had 
widened the study of the moral and political conditions of 
various iribev tiatimrs, and ciochs, and hence was derived 
A keener [x-rceptictn of the t’rotcaij multtformity of human 
customs ami laws, I’eoplc began to busy thumaelves with 
applying the comparative melltod to the most glaring con¬ 
tra^. A new litcmture sprang tip about this subject, 
which rcHchetl its siimnut in antiquity in the treatise **Oti' 
Fate." by Bardesanes. the Syrian Gntotic.! and which reaped 
a rich harvest in the age of the Encyclo))i« d iyta. H erodotufi 
hJmscir took pride in parading antitheses of this kind, A 
notable Instance occurs [r one of his stories about Darius. 
He relates that the mcmareh sen t for the Greeks at his court 
to a.sk them their price for devouring the corpses of their 
ancestors. They replied that no price would be high 
enough Thereupon the rcrsiim king summoned the 
representatives of an Indian tribe which habitually prac- 
Ci^erl the custom from which the Greeks i<hr «m];r asked 
them throiiL^h the iaterpreter, in the presence of the 
Greeks, at what price they would bum the ccrpjtes of their 
ancestors The Indians cried aloud and Ircsought tlie kfttg 
not even to mention such a horror. From these circtun* 
stances the hi,storiati drew the fallriwing notable moral for 
)iuman guidance: if all existing euitonni* could somewhere 
he set before all men in order that they might select the 
most beautiful for themselves, every nation would choose 
" FourthctiUury a.c, j ep. Ch. VII, (4, t'/tjVtti, "t Oomtiir/.aaoA.bL 
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aftef the most ?«an:bm^ scrutiny* the custortifl they 
hiiiil iiln^ady pmen^ed Awd h« ends^ hf* tB^rr by ^ivin^ 
rmiioT fifjht iTi his remark. Gonvcitiioa i3 Elte ktojj €if ;ii1l 
niciv'* The sjjm t! thowuht Js iksveloiieJ at gfe^tci' Irnf^li 
AOtJ witli even mofc fK^tU in a Ireotusc which may pnsbahty 
jilso be rcfcrrcil b> tlu» Theee we finiJ the of^nioti 

that " if all nim were to gailicr in a heap the 
cuBtmns which they hold tii be good and noble, and if tlity 
were next to n;\ct:t Tnofn ft the citidomib which they hold to 
be and vile, nothing tvoulil Ins tnft uvcf, but all/woutd 
be tlbtrihutcd among all." We can haritt)' conceive a mure 
direct and definite cxpre^sicrti of the belief that no Act or 
inKtitutmn rs so bad or ugly not to bu held in high 
limiouf by ^oroe (X^mon of humfl^itJ^ This relatTvht point 
of view I kill an enlighten tug ami emancipaling effect on 
wliich ^ve may (laoie for a nioment. We see it most dearly 
ill Hie dramas uf Eiir^p^des, die great poet 4ild propJiet of 
free thought We marked |u±i now h^^^ fttUiffeteticc tn the 
vtain nf illegiifmacy. and we would add h&re that he made 
niy more accfUint of the brand on Ihe ffirchead of the dave. 
Ii> his opittimi it was the eonvenilon and the name, twt 
nature, that impritcil sUivefy' 

iifiiteE ftlpcc kdiameftii m itie dAvej 
In alt ihlcfS die an haoeti man etULbved 
Fail* nM betoir tbe nature of the free-’ 

He w as equally explicit too, cn the question of the differ¬ 
ence between noble and humble birth * 

^Thc 1iotic$« ntm k Kalut^a Einbjauan. 

Wlw knpn not jnftkie, though ilic »wi cpf Zcui, 

Or sprung mm bi^ty. cimnf f bm as man.* 

We set that tittle was wanting to break down thi; biiJTief3 
of Mtinrpality and to mako lOom for the cosmopolitmi ideal 
which wc shall meet ift full ^ptendcmr in the Cynics. That 
iileal was anlidpated by Hippiasof ESis, in whose mouth 
IVato pm the w^rds— 

All of if on who am here present I reckon lo be kmsmen aind 
foenda atuj feliONr-citE^efUi bj nature and jiCK bj laiv ; fen by 
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notuiv liioc u ^tin 10 like, itbuioii law is ihe. rynni of man kind, 
and often (xnopdfi us tO domdiiy tiling) whicli an; agnizuii lutaTo* 

7* VVlUic Nittun; mc^t here the social iRstinct, the reaJ 
or probable origtiial equaiity of toankind. it ifs obvious that 
the ap{x>$ite opitiCon nnmitd not go lutgging for champions. 
‘n»c victory of the siforigcr over the acakcr and the 
siipcriofiiy of la lent to medioency were bound to attract 
Httvntion and 10 be receded as an rmfmation of Nature, 
especially in a anciety foiiNdcd on conquest and slavety. We 
may recall the gtorilication of «taf by BeracKius os " the 
father and king"* of all things, which had ilifTcreittiated 
free and staves:well as goda and tnen The sage of Efihe* 
sus was the first to recognize and exalt the SigoUkimcc of 
war OT the applicaiibti of force In the fnundatlati of State 
«nd sodety, When tve come 10 Aristotle oe diall meet a 
Irlndretf point ol view, lliough wmiBAt hat less OOfflprdicrtsive 
and marred by a notional prejudice. Aristutic undertook to 
discover a natural basis fur slavery'. He Jitstified ft in the 
intcrestii of the barbaric slaves themselves^ who were imfit 
for self-government, anfj he comlialetl Ihe view that slavery 
was merely the work of arbitrary convcnlfon. Whether 
or not rbe literaittns of the s^eoi cnLighteninent contributed 
to this tendency is uncertain, but the probability u on the 
negative side. Plato at least, xvho rejected it, selected os 
its chniijpiou among the contemporaries of Socratts, not 
an author or a teacher of youth, but one of their bitterest 
(nes, a ]jmctkal }Ndjtidaii. who plumed himself on his 
ertreme pract^ality, aiul who Is otherwise unknown to u|t 
It is in the dialogue called **Goigias" that this Callicles 
made a pa.«;tiabate plea for the right of might- He there 
refers to the dominion which the strong eKcreiscs over the 
weak AS a fact foundisd in naluTCj and to be chanicEenzeil 
accorellngly as a "* natural law.** The natural law changed 
forthwith 0(1 his lips to a *'natural riglit" or to a dis¬ 
pensation of "natural Justice.** The bridge between the 
recognition of a natural fact and the approval of the con¬ 
duct oorrcspondliig to it was built With cofisiderable ease, 
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and the operation by the fact that there w^is 

Dne damairt at least cn ivhidi antlquiiy eould perceive haitlly 
any dliTefcnoe between the two. In Intematicnol rdalloms 
it deemed ai once jiatiinil mad right that the strong states 
sbntild cverthraw ;ind absorb the weak This esq>brptitin, 
hiiiwever« h not cxhaniitlve in the present instance. For. 
tliough Qiltietefl appeal to the r^ht of ponqu^t as weU 
Abt iQ the example erf the w^hdk Einimal creation* yet he 
difTers In twtr esscntfal points both frpm Hciaditas and 
fiwn Aristotle^ Be aims at the objection, not of a 
portion^ but of the whole of nmnikiiid^ and his ^ympathicj*. 
if not exclusively^ arc yet mamly on the tide of the strong 
and the clever rather chan of the weak and dull He 
lakes the part of the man of genius^ ** hero as we 
should say to^y, against the multitude whieh tried ai 
once to e^iUavc his wul and lo reduce Hicn lo the level 
of their own medioertty^ CaUicles rejoiced to think that 
the man of genius^ like a young half-tamed lion, would rise 
in the fulness of his stmtigth— 

■' wBI shake off and brepk through and escape from all this; he 
will nximple under fiKn all our foitnulaA amt spells and etiarjii!i. 
and all our hws sinning agairict niuuie; The sbve wall Hie in 
rebellion and be lord over ui, and the light of Eiutmid justice 
will fhinc ftiTtk" 

Such remarks as these expre^ the lestltotic delight in 
the untamed force of a st^ng human naiure. They 
repre^ntp moreover- the feeling expressed by a modem 
champimi of absolutism in the wordSj ^‘the rule of the 
mightier ts the etenml ordinattce of God/' A itfctJe later 
on, Callides in Flato U made to defend a tenet which 
wto less bitterly at variance with the sqiiHC of popular 
institutions. The better and mote ktclllgcat man Ln 
his View was to exercise anprcmacyi and, as w'o dto 
not live in an ideal world, he was not to be robbed of 
the right of personal profit In cither words, the Gitest 
and most compertnl men wero to exert the slfongesi 
InHuenec and to draw the dchest rewanls in political 
life. But the character of CalUdcs underwent a strangr 
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transrormation m the furtlier <zHinte of the The 

chainpimi uf a Carlylean tienc^wentiip. of tliillcr's poll t lent 
iheortcsn and of the principle of imcomiipted art^iDcr;^- 
ciFSp was middetiiy Liimed to the of the 

of an untuzidtcct tU5t for pteasine. It is dear thut £hp=t^ 
view hod nt4 fourrd a spolfc^mAn in tbM age, from the 
ingenuous rcnijirk of Plato himieh; ** For what yon sav 
PS what the rest of the world think, but are uhwiilmg 
stay/* We may oofifidently ^sert that the phlJo^ophcr- 
fiijtft combined this tUtoiy with the othetv » aJIen to 

in order to incTejAe the odium which he desired to 
attach to them- But what was undoubtedly genuine and 
heoitfelt was Plato's indJgtipitian at the yoke of average 
rnediocrity and the frequent blunders of demomric jn- 
^ititiiticxns- It formed an tcitellTgrble protest against 
the existing order of the State with its shifting lights 
and sharles. The ideal Athens vaHed according to the 
criiic's mood. Some were disposed to hero^tvorship^ with 
Aicihiudes ai thiic moment ns their idol. Others were 
mcliiieJ to revive die institutions of anstocmey irither 
in whide or in part. Finally, Plato himself, who was a 
ihofT-ugli hater of democracy, preached the Utopian 
doctrine of the plnldi^iphiii: kings. Thus ^nature “ and 
"natural iaw"* were on one side the chosen ^ibbokth of 
the gtovrifig kwe of tuquallty with its steady ad%^ani3e to 
cosmopolitatiistn* and on the other stde they served the 
arlstocmtif and the ivorshippcrs of a ^ttung personal it>\ 
One amhition was common to both tendencies^ They 
were moved alike by (he desire to break loose fran the 
l>Dnds Id which tr adit lull and authority had fetteetd die 
mind of mankind 

3. We arc met hert by a double queatiom How fee 
did the dirniniinhmem of authority extend, and what were 
die ehecti thut accompanied It ? Wjt are not tn a position 
to give even au approximately exact answer to cither of 
ihcse quje>uon». But one tiling at teai^t b quite clear— 
that no dotnam of life or faith was exempt fmin the 
clucks uf cridd^m. Ihe mquisitOTEat scepticism of the 
age did not pause irvexi at the gates of heaven* Dtagoras 
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of Melas^ a, diih>Tambic vcE^lficr, whoAe sparse poetical 
remains arc steeped in awe of tke godfs fdl a viciiiii to 
some 0 Tia\'ertt:ct^ injury, and became in oOTScquencc a 
liccp^jc 33 to the divine Jui^icc. He gave expressfon iq 
ihh change of view in a volume of ‘^Crushing SptreehL***’* 
a tille w'hkh affords .1 i^limpse intti the btaspbemous 
disposition of the Oitllodox peu^t nou^ turned rcvolultcmary. 
In a later chapter wc shall have to deal ivitb tlte religious 
doubts of FrotagoraiK dotJiod in far more modefatc gJirb^ 
as well 05 with thir theory of IVodicus on the orlglni €»f 
religion. The abandoned throne of authority was ufinrped 
im all sides by reason and Toflectifjn, Every question 
of human conduct was Imled by way of ratiocinaiion, 
and one and ail were submitted to the verdict of Reason. 
Nor was ihh rnnovation confined lo philosophy and 
rhetoric. The poets and the hi-aorians« tnOr stirpfise us 
by the subtlety of their arguments, TTie dialogue of the 
dramatists, wlilch even as early aes &>phoi;:]es showed 
traces of iht itifluenee of the new teodettcy, became in 
the plum I Itands of Kuripid es Uic playground of intelleetUjll 
toumamenbs Not oid JIer<xlolUii himself* with hh psiui* 
ardial mi>des of thought esca]>fd the spirit of hti age 
and the temptation to tljscus^ the great problems of 
human existence from a jihlh'i$C3phiring tnoralist's point 
of view. &iith he and Euripides started a discuss ion on 
human huppiness and brought cimilar meihuds to bear 
or iL lletodoTUSi in his convei^aijon between Solon and 
Cn^usi set up two ab^ilniCt t\'pes, the fitre of the man 
who had lost every cbim to happiness except his lure 
title to wcahh. and the second of the poor mun favourE^J 
in ail olher respects by good fortune^ lu Ihc tuimc way^ in 
u fr^mentof the licltdrqphws of Eiirlpide^ we find three 
rivolx eompethig for the palm of happiness. Unlike the 
artihcIaJ ciealiomof Herodotu^thc*c types are taken from 
fcjd life, Tiicy arc (i) the luw-hom but ridi tttiiii, i^} the 
high-burn bui poor man, and \j} the man withotu greai 
rfehea or gocki fainhi to whtim m paradoxical argument 
the meed €it vkiory awarded. In ihc passage where 
Herodotus Introduced three Persian nobles disputing about 
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tht best form of goi/eitimcnt be ^^uipp^ tht ebaropion 
of his own favourite, democracy» with the st^rtgest show 
of rc»soo^ but at tbe same riruc be d^l1aye<i considerable 
dialectic $k[U by povidrng the defender^ cf monarchy 
and oligarchy with no mean argnineiits for their casea. 
let the timea of which we are speakingi the problem of 
education Dccupicd the foreground of interest Questions 
were constuntiy a^kedt und the most diverse antwefs were 
returned, whether instruction or natural dispc^Itlon was 
the more impOTtant factor, arid whether theoretical teach¬ 
ing or pmctieal habitiiation was to be prarerred Euripides^ 
whh bis usual adaptahdity, Uid equal emphasis on the 
teachable quality of "manly virtue*** and cm the necijssity 
of famili^fing youth ax a tender age with good cxamplu^ 
In this oonncction wc may qtiutc the follmving exclamation 
of one of hiB tragic chjuaclcra:^— 

" ^^*IIErt If all ]n ^ ; in vaM tnCR try 
To rtstch ihe il hi etumged rfi j^achJ* 

The pantile] between the cuttivulion irf llic intellect and 
ihe aiming of a field wiih rru1t$ became a coounoapbcc 
of the age. Talent waa coinjtared with the constitutiofi of 
the Mil; in nt met ion with the planting of the seed; the 
indnstty of the leamef with the labour of the himhondmaa, 
and so on throughout the resources of the metaphor. In 
this simile, to the features of which we shall probably 
have nocasian to return, wc see that the doctrines of 
rducatloti. which were originnlly kept rigidly ajwrt, have 
already been merged in one thesis. 

The stutie epoch was remarkable for its fertility Id 
schciUcS' of teforiII. Thus Phaleas of ChalecdoR. in the 
second half of the fifth ccntUJ>', expressed himself In 
favour of the etiualisatUm of w«dib, and formulated 
proponals to that end. which, so far as we aw awure, 
however, would hai^t: rfifected real protMrt)' aloitc. Another 
item in his prugramme was the state control of all 
in dust rial labour, its organisation, that is to vy, by a 
system of mite slaves. Hippodainus of Miletus^ igain, 
whose aequainunce our readers have already made, and 
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who w-ns slight!]^ senior to Phaleas, recotntnenclct} a 
comtitete tnirmrifirniatifm of the iotemai comtitutket of 
states AS weU aj of the external iuraDgement of dties. 
His ideiil polity eompmed three classes; in the respective 
spheres of mdtisiry, agricwltunc, and war. Of his three 
divisions of the land ooe-tliird only was to be private 
property; another third was to be (levoted to rhr? purptnes 
of ^~vise worship, and the retnaimier to military’ supply. 
All the publliC o^iciols were tu be electeii by the suITfa^cs 
of the total community of ic^om men. The magic 
number three was also etlicaeloiis in llippodamus' division 
of the erimtital code into three sections. appLted respectively 
to offetices against Ufi:, honour, and property. The adminis' 
trative W'wrk of govertiment ilmilnrly felt in three categories, 
dealing respecthrety with the dtitens, the orphans; and 
the fprelgnertL It is in this scheme ihai the thought wa» 
first expresacd of the duty of the State to honour with 
special rnsriis ot digtinction the auUiors of useful InvcO' 
tlons. Moreover, the creaLinn of >j supreme Court of 
appeal, and tlic acquittal of defeedanu o# tHSlMfia, were 
innr^vations first fccomoiended by Hippodamus,. ami, 
except for the oounter-testimony of Aristotle, wi; should 
add to the list of his origin il projecur the principle of 
educating at the expetue of the State the children of the 
victims of war, But ii was tlie dtsctples of Soemtes who 
first dioared ic the summits of boldness; the doubts that 
stilt gnaw at the foundations of social order took their rise 
in that scle^ band 

Hut apart altogether fmm the esttreotc con!iec(uence9 
first drawn by Plato and ihe Cymes from the sovereignty 
of reason, the spectacle ii vivid enough to ttcall the 
radicalism of the Kreiich Rcvolutioa The two epoclM 
are divided, however, by one Jeep line of cleavage. The 
age of Greek emancipAtioi] was innocent of any serious 
attempt to iransfer its theories into the practice of social 
and political life. A single parallel may he taken as 
typic^ in tfaiiv coitucction. In Haris the ** g^dess Reason ^ 
enjoyed a real thmjgh ephemeral w^hip, and the Aihcnrt 
of the epoch we are dlfcussing wu aba acquainted with 
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that Her shnat^ howwT^r, ott the stitge of 

ciimefiy, and her priests were the buffooitA of Ari^tiophanes. 
who pi It in the mouth of Euriptdea the prayer* '* Hear rrvt* 
O Reason* acid ye atractor 3 * organa T' Nar did the other 
Radical doctrin4.*a of tbal age fry to e»pe frapa the 
of literdiure and the ischoob into the light of 
reality. At the Mmc tirne it would be oomptctely 

crTtmeon^ to cotuclude that ancient Radkali^fn w^s 
dejicicTit on the side of tuteruiity^ The history' of 
Cyoioi^m will tis that there was no lack of persons 

ready to push their brisk with tradition to the extretne 
length of their sertous convictinna. Mor-eowt the tiidirecii 
inriuciiee of phiIosoph}C ratlic^igfn on the Culture of the 
succeeding centuries will louiii Ucforc ti5 in huge propoitioru. 
Still, generally spi^aking. philcKophy may be said to have 
been a powerful intcllocUial fermentatinn without directly 
bccomtitg a factor rn practtcal lifcjL And the ciusc of thb 
suspense in Its development is pmbabEy tu be soughE in the 
following circumstances. The economic condition of tho^ir 
tlcne^ which afTonted a pointed contrast with that obtaining 
in Spaitn in the third century w-as at least not intofiGr- 
able to the inasses. Violent collisions witre indeed not 
imfrcquenl; but they did not difTef c^nttaily trum the 
conflicts of the classes in f&finer gcnerstioi^ Thi--jr 
acuteness in the eourac of die Peloponnesian War 
due to the lnducrij:ie of transient pciliticsU constellations 
Tlic Greek reLgion was pltiun enough to fdlow the 
immense changes in phtlosuphic Ehciught ^ Anility, 
the national char^ictcr of the Greek;^, and pre-emintmly 
of the Athenians, instinctively averse froiii alt sudden¬ 
ness and predpitancXi and was marked by ^ of 

measure and tact (tss'^mbk to a gradual progresis in all 
hetcLfi of devcIii^pTUent. So much« perhiipa, by way of 
proYisk>nal reply to the qiietitioii-^ asked ai the begftinang 
of this sectfon. Befoie we go further we must pasi in 
review some of the rhetor.cians, toachef% poets, aad 
historians* who rormcf! the chief figures in thb great 
mtcllccEual ramTincnt. 
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CHAFTER V. 

THE SDfnlSTS. 

FEATtLl ibcmgli the fifth centtufy hJxd beew in Jtterarjr 
productions, it was far Gtsm earning the chametrr of “an 
age of scribblcni/'' The Greek fttill preferred to tak^ 
hii knowledge through the ear iruRead of the The 
old-time rtiap^jat was gradually vanbhrng, but his place 
in the publk life of Mellas was bcifig filled a new 
figUTCp The “ sophist at Olyitipia and elsewhere wore the 
same puiple raiment altcticlcd the same great festivals, 
and delivered original harangues and panegyrks, inutcad 
of the old heroic poems, before the assetnbLed hoJtda}^ 
rnahera. Moreover^ daborate lectures on the various 
questions of learorng acid life had become famillif in 
smaller social ^-circles.* And thus we arc ahle to 
measure khe revolution wliieh had taken M the 

education of youth shortly before the last third of the 
century. The higlier dematids of pcilltiiml life* and 
the d^rns oT an jnerea^ Intellectual adlvtty, were no 
longer tatbfied with the old scanty inatruelkm in ihe 
elements of leading, writing, and arithmellc, whhh, to¬ 
gether with musk, gymnasilcs, and lUtlmatcly draw¬ 
ing, had forined the complete curriculum of instruction. 
There hod been no provision« either from tbc public or 
from private ^urces^ for the kind of cducatkin which is 
imported in our public schools and in our nou-proressional 
luiiversilicfk but I he time came when men of original 
latenEs volunurily wnrjenook lo fill up thfcte gapa lo 

* CjL Bk. tJ. ClvlM I* 
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educadorii Itinerant teachers began to wander (ttixu 
dty to clty^ gathering ycrting men tnund them and 
giving them {isson^ Their trt 5 tmctstin comprbed the 
elements of the positive icteticea, the doctnned of the 
nature^phllodopher,^, the mierpretntion and eritkism of 
podrj^ (he distinctions of the oevvlyTouiided rudiments of 
grammar, and the »ibtkites of meuphysics. But the 
central point oi the edlicit kn consisted, m proper,, oE 
a prepanttion for practtcal, and especiahy for public; Ufe, 
Thus Protagoras oi Abdeia, whom we hear of as the 
earliest and most renowned of these iiijicrant teachers, 
formixlated his educational ide^L Bcccrding to Plato^ in the 
following words 

^ And thia ij {uudcfice in itirairs private ai well as public* ha 
will leam TO order ids o™ hovse in the best tfunneti and iie 
will be heu able 10 ipsak and act m uthuis of the vtale.^' 

The csfscncc; of the instruction, io a wordp wm contained 
in the nierai and poUtical ^iotices^ or in suck rudiments 
thereof as were const rucled or (n course of construe EioU- 
The art of eio<}uenc«£^ however, the high signifkanoe and 
constant care of which Tve iia^'c alieady had occasion to 
discuss^* was the sntil of practical polities- Tlutsi: self- 
styled ^pfiiabi, the^ tnasters or teachers of wisdonu would 
obviously not confine their activity to tlie educatkm of the 
young. They brought to the aiUr* of rhetoric and Jiterature 
the same gifts and resources which i^ved them tn ihdr teach¬ 
ing ciipacit>v In a certain icn»e, tOiK it w<aii a tiecesiity of 
their posituHi that diey shoiihl be nci^ilefisiy engaged in 
these difTcretlt pursuits, lor they entirely without sul^idy 

from the State, they relied absolutety an their own eiforta, 
they resided ituin: frequently ahroad ihun at hume, and 
thus handkapped. They were compelled to enier on a 
keen compcb'tion among thcmaclvcs- Modem Ufe contains 
no exact pnmilet to tlie sophists Tiicy were like llie 
Cemniii professor of to-day^ hut were Jislingiiiiked from 
him by the bek of 4II Fcklimiibip to the Stale; i,vhcthx,r 
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useful or hurtfut to their calJing, as well as by the absence 
»vf atl Facultattve nBiruwness jiinl spoctalLat limitations. 
Their standard of aliainiocnts for the most pan was weil- 
«*gh cncyclopxdtc; nnrf the>' nHcmbkd ihc journalises and 
men of letters of to^ay in their oonaiant readiness for tJie 
-n-af of voids. Half pmfessor and half jotimallst—this is 
the best formutn that vc can demise to diuractcriic the 
sophist of the fifth century B.c. They earned a rich meed 
of applause no le^ than of material success, and the 
cnthusiasni that their forcniEist representatives aroused in 
the youth of Giroce, with Its keen woeabip of beauty of 
form and Intellectual culture, was almost tmmeaiiUrabJe. 

The sophists, as Plato expresses it, were home on 
the shoulders of their disciples, and the appearance of one 
of these heroes was the signal Ibr an outburst of oxcitc- 
jnertt in wide circles of the young^ men of Athens. We 
are told—in A passage of Plato from which we borrow the 
following accmint—how even before daybrtat the house 
and bedchamber of ISocrates were stornigd by a hifjh-bom 
pupil, who vroke the master with the cry, " Hast lleanj the 
great news ?'' and bow the sage amKvened m abrni, For 
heaven's sake, what evil tidings dost jhmi bring?" ’’God 
forbid," replied the pupil, " 'tj, the best of all, He has 
come." "Who?" " The great sophist of Abdcra." Tlie 
youth then besought Socrates to put ia a gwn! word for 
him with ll>e renowned Protagoras, that he might be 
admitted tn the band of his disciples. In the morDing, 
they went together to the house of the wealthy Calllas, 
'where the guest from Ahdera svas lodging. There they 
found the liveliest excitement. Protagoras was walkit^ to 
and fro in the vestibule, with three distinguished friends 
cm either aide of him. includiag hia host and the two sons of 
I'crides. and followed by a troop of secondary worshipjier*. 

■' And not}iing,*ailda ihcPbioiuc SociBCei tnlii* salirli' vein— 
'' nolbjHg aawsed me w much as to see how tlie ytum^ men tonk 
pains to jpre imwedesict to the maner, and bow, as soon at the 
Tan of the prncessiOR reached one Hid of Ihe hail, the irtiii partoii 
rbelf acEinder, tn order to close up again in due order behind the 
^rrat man and hts cufli^anioiis,” 
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In various apartments oT the ititcrjDr of ihc hou!^ othef 
^pliists wtre iffllding ttidr coufl; each by a 

ijcvy of aulmircTs like the belle of a b^ilL Ai\d now 
Socrati:;^ pfrfemd lu^ request in an oniifiary converNitional 
tone, and the fbetorkian repUcid in measuredl Uingiiage^ Ufitb 
*i long xi speech deliveml mth impivisive «u:temciny« A 
philosophic discti^F^ion sprang up bctirecn the iwo* suid the 
wt^ of the componyi biuriedly coUcctLng aJl the benches 
and scats in the hcmsc. sat down to the feast of ear and 
mincL Protagoras left it to the audience to decide whether 
he should answer Socrates m a con cise or disctirsive manner, 
whether by a speech or by ihe niirratioa of a myth. The 
luteners, ^ ^oun as he began to speak, hung with eager 
expijctiiljon on his lips, and broke, when the discourse waj 
ended, Into storms of long-pent applause: the imperisiiablc 
charm of Plato'd style has made the whole story famihar. 
and though it contains a strung clcmEnt of caricrature. yet 
its reuLlstIc features are still dearly perceptible 

2. We may be asked, VVliat was the geniiJne esomennn 
factor m the $cvemi sopbi^! and lo that question we catr 
but reply that it consisted merely of Ihdr teaching pro¬ 
fession and the conditioas of its practice imposed by the 
age in whicii they lived For the rest, they were united, 
an other people w'ere united tdo, by the port they took in 
the intellectual movemeiiu of their times. It is IlLcgiti- 
iiiate; if nijt ab^ird, to speak cf a sophi^lc mind sophistic 
morality^ sophistic scepticismi and so frjrth. It would have 
been mimculous if the sophist^f the paid teachers of youth, 
whirther they were found Jn the Thracian colony of Abdem. 
i^r in the Peloponncaian province of Elis, In Central Qreeoc+ 
or irv Sidly, bad stood nearer to one another in iteiitiment 
and thought than to the other rtqjrcsentativea of con¬ 
temporary thoughL Ttuj most that wo can say \% that 
the majerrity of pi^ular writers and teachers of every age 
hAve been on the side which Etiude for viooryj and have not 
backed the kiting or retrciigradc cause. And this was true 
of the sophists us of the rest Dependent as they were 
on their public, they necessarily became the mnuthpiecc ciI 
ideas which^ if not dominant were At least rising into 
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prcdntnm^inct It tlicreforcp not uholly {nadinfsaible to 
ruguH th^ nmitbcTs qC tb^ pmfes^^an id geneml u tb« 
vdticlcfl rf emaDd]M|ji>rw though not all sifftlibts were the 
leaders of crtiiUicipHiteci thoogliE, nor—liu' lei^s—all emiind- 
pAtim: 3ophiiii% rimhcrtndre* shall ices ibac the majarity 
of ihvtn^ p<.^»fibly on acctnint of that very dcpcodco^ maiirf- 
tainet) in thu main a ntodcriUe atutitdCf and that no one of 
them was so advanced a Raiitcal in soaa) or pohtiii^al 
thought as i^lato and the Cynics. 

But befofft we go furtber. if our readera are not to be 
mialed by IlilKe associations of tdeas^ must ac'iiialnt 
them wliti the liiij^tory of the w^rds **isophisL^ aopbbtieal**^ 
^ ^phlfitrj',*’ Tin; nium; pr "sopbM/" £s derived 

rrom the adjective mfilv (ind directly from the vetb 
i”ia diinW out.^* or “^to devije^*). Tliiji it originally 
meana more or lesw any man who has attained tu eininintc 
Kiicccis in iome f^cahy or iither. The nnine applied 
great poct^ Emportatic philosophers^ famoias mttsidansv wil 
to the seven wise men whose ^ntention^ maxims mode them 
renowned in public and pdmte life. At an early time the 
word seems to hnve ici^uimit a tinge of dEifavoun bur at fijst 
at tease the tinge must have been v^ty sligbi. for otherwise 
Protagoras and hts tfuceessors would never have selectcid the 
title fur ihem^eivcsi; tt was a disravoiir whkk was destined 
to iitcreajc. however^ and it jUnwed from various aduncu In 
the Srst place* it is to be noted that any attempt to pcnetnite 
the Mcreta of nature orouisM the jiiiAtrust tjf pkma men. 
Thcolci^lanJi looked on the natural [dijtncuphert «dth siti' 
picinn^ and even other worrlH^ortginalJy neutral in their signifi¬ 
cance, acqtirred an unfovourable bye-ta^te. Thi^s in the 
popular decree introduced by DIopcithcd and diVcctix] at 
Anaxagoras the science of the heavens, or mctcomlogy, was 
a^ociatctl with a disbelief in the gods, and a flavour of 
suiiplGlon attached to the word ^meteorologist;^* It wai 
hardly to be wondered that the new spccuLatlcm about 
problems of knowledge ami questions of merraiity and right, 
should likewise have brought on their aiitbors the charge of 
as Indiscreet cmiosUy- And to this fear, wbetiler genuine 
Of pretended, of tlie puisuiE of knuwkdge in genirtulT there 
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ykaM aftdi^d novi? 9 eli5lllt« Ttom n fr^k fcilile spring 
for tbfi new piofts*i<>n:iJ cl^kss deviled to the jir^cke 
and spiiead of Tlie Greek view af life wm ai all 

times arbt<icratic Tkcir rcApecc fop ^tood 

ei'en kmct than in irihcr sbve^wntii^ o^mmunttfcs. Hero¬ 
dotus, in asking if the Greek? had festrni I bear contempt ql 
industiy from die Eg>ptkn% iclk un ihn! “the Corinthlims 
dtxspliie msinuat lalwurlca^ and the Lacedaemonians most.*' 
In Thches there was a Jaw that no one should be eligible to 
publicnfhee who had not absented him^cif from the markets 
for the gp;icc of ten years j and even I^lstto and Aristotle 
wereof opittiem that ^rti^ns and traders should be dvclmlcd 
from full dvie rights. Only a very few wage-earning pro- 
feasmiis, fuck ns that of the physician, were not wholly 
Incompatible with social m^ect. An especial reproach 
attached to the employment of fittellactual liibouf for the 
benefit of some ofie else who paid for it; ihia was regarded 
as a licgradatfo^ as a yoke of servittidc that iras voiun- 
tarily assmnml Wlien the development of the Law court? 
engendered the callitif of the orator or advocate, his pro¬ 
fession was ridiculed by the eoinlc writer? no less than that 
of the ^sophisL V^t members of the profession did their 
best to wi|5e out the recottectlon, as may be seen in the 
insrance of Isocrates; and he. too^ when rediioeii to rounding 
a school of rhetoric^ is ^iid to havt wept tears of shanir 
on ftHiclving hU first fee We are reminded of die embar- 
rassmtmi felt by Lord Byron, as well as by the adsiocriitic 
founders of the Edir^tfrgA on accepting dicir 

carLh»| hrmormtitim a-t authors* A tltlrd cause for the dh~ 
fav'mtr which aUaclitd to the calling of a sophist wm 
discovercfl in die feeling of those persons who were unable 
to pay for ^di iristructinnH and wboTtxre aocorduigly placet) 
at a ilisadvantage, in their own opinion at least, m public 
affairs no le^ than in private quarrels, in com|>3risoT> with 
thetr opponents or Hvab who had enjpyecf a training i.if 
that kinfi In thi^ respect the poillton Of the sOphiifts has 
been aptly compared with that of profc5s<it? of fcncrng 
m a communUy wheue the duel Is an established fnstitit- 
tion—a pan^lUd parUcularly applicable to the ]ilJgiou!i 
VOL L 2 K 
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eoininutiity of Athens, ihe erty of bw-suits, fjjsily, these 
tacit and spoAtanuous/acinrs witicb Operated to di^riiidtt the 
sophist were reinforced by the detlherate purpose of a power¬ 
ful personaji^ whose hand wielded Lhe eaglac of a mag, 
niftcent literary style. Piaio conlcmiicd the whole existing 
order ait society. Its greatest stjttesmen seemed to him 
at despicable as its poets and other mteliectual leaders. 
He was anxious, above alt to separate by fosae and waU, 
«> to qieah. his own teaching and his own school, In which 
he saw the sole ehanoe of salvation, from everything which 
could poMibty be confused with them, or wiiich might even 
tltstanlJy resemble them. As a man of britiiant parts and 
of noble hirth. he might have contended for honour and 
glory m the open day of public life. Instead of so doingi, 
he diose to lire in the shadow of a school, where he 
wore hia wonts and spun his ideas "conversing in low tones 
wnth two or three admiring youths." For this he was 
severely cenaured, and certainly by no one more severely 
than by his nearest Erieinis. Accordti^ly, he was earnestly 
at pains to distinguish as sliarply as possible his own methods, 
aimed, as he believed, at the regeneration of manltind, fnjin 
those which seemed to be rfinseted at less exalted jgoala 
StwatBS, his ttuistcf, in eontempgrary opinion had been 
ranked more or Icav as a sophist, and had even served as 
tire type of that order; but in m. lalcr iJMsage we shall see 
how thoroughly Plato anecceded though not altogether 
without violence, in consecnuing to the Kemour Of hiS maitor 
a particular niche in the memory of posterity. 

No resources of satire were foreign to the art of Plato, 
He wotild as lief be coarse as ddicate, and hi» auacles on 
the sophists were even more remarkable for thdr extent 
than for their ititensity. Every memher of that wdur, as 
he trod the boanfa of the Platonic dialogue, was received 
with terms of eontempt or at the best with marks of ridi¬ 
cule. But DO t this mlc has one exception. In an unguarded 
moment as we must suppose, Plato let slip on exprtsaion of 
unqualified appreciation in respect to one of the sophists. In 
the dialogue " Lysis “ he spoke of Miocus in one breath as 
"a friend and eulogist of Socrates” and "a clever man and 
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an excellent sophist” Miccus is othemrise oomptetdy un* 
known to os. and perltaps we may add tltat hi» insignificaiioe 
saved him from attaek. For ntherwise I’lato gave hb maH ce 
full rein. Ei«:n in instasccs where tlm doctrines of the 
sophist revealed not the slightest hkmish «%*en lohisjeabos 
eye, still a comic eRect would be produced by btinging him 
In at an awkward moment and in an obtrusive way. This 
was the fate of Prodicus and Heppias, who were further 
fidkuled rtspeclivdy for their weak health and their fussy 
versatility. It is true that Protagoras was accorded the 
full tribute of respect due to his e^calted personality and 
honour, hut the otd^fashinned and obsolete texture of his 
rhetoric was submitted with perfect mimicry to the ndlcule 
of the reader, while every real or supposed error in his 
ailment was remorselessly dragged into the hgbt But 
Plato's most emphatic language was reserved fur the 
features at which the aristocratic sense of his countrymen, 
and especially of his peers, took patticular umbrage. He 
delighted in jeering at the profeasional element in sophistry, 
which he considered vulgar and with especial refer¬ 
ence to the lyAcm of fees. If the tewaid were gmatj 
he affected to regard it as a proof of the worthlessness of 
tile service performed, and if it were large, he represented 
it as entirely disproportionate aitd undeserved. Modesty, 
as wc know, was not a virtue of that age;* and Plato 
himself, by the waj*. was 00 exception. It is extremely 
probable, therefore, that the sophists, who^ business It 
was to advertise diemselves in difficult ci]cuinstance% dis¬ 
played a degree rd' over>con£dencc in the manner of their 
appearance Nor would the atembets of that elaos fall to 
display the petty jealousies and rivalries which arc tnevitable 
to all comixtttive professione But this should by no tm-ann 
be taken as implying that the picture of the professien 
wto complete when its share in our common human weak¬ 
ness had been described. It would be as unfair to draw 
that conclusion as to apply the some method to the modern 

stKcirssors of the sophists—teocliers, and popular authons_ 

or to the members of any other class, such as barristers or 
*Cn.IUc.in.Cb.ll.f I, 
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mrmbcrs of PsrUamtfiL Plaio's contempt of tiie 9c>plibt9 
acatidf on the plane of thought as Scbopcnhaucf^s 

-scoffs at the ''philo^^opUy pfofe&sDi^” «r Comte’s assauH 
oil the *“ Acaderntdani'* 

In one inataiTCc, howeifCTi TlatoV criticism hit the mart. 
We his ^phists mirasunng themselves with Socratisi 
m dialectic bouts and suffering complete lieFcat. The 
dialogues as ^tich were [lurc fiction^ hut thi^ iwtiicalar 
rcaturc rasty be taken as ao hifitorical fact, for Sociatca' 
champintishlp in dinicH:tic fomii an undisputed title to fame 
and Is one ol the stecrets af hts ittduimce on poslerity. In 
this eoimcction. huwevefi a curio as pcimt is to bo noted 
When Flalo abandmis the rapler-tli rusts of riclietilc in Ofdcr 
lo attack ihe soph Inti with the heavy arlillsfy of serious 
argnment. th? names of Pfotagom^ liippiaa. and Prodicos 
disappear, and stifihiitiy lUelf we 4 rs a different face. Those 
genuine old saphiats had ^hawti themselves Incapable of 
adopting the Socmtic method of cro^^-examinatJon. Tlicy 
had no champiiio to enter for the content of short que$tioni 
and answi=rs; but when Plato became acrio&s, the sophiats 
whom he introduccit were precisely the men for thut work. 
Tlic kcj^ to ihis nddie has long ago been found It to be 
discovered in the face that Plato’s literary activity embrnoed 
more half a century. VV’c wre not, accortUngly. 

^rprised that between his youth and Ms old age a new 
race of sophtsts should have arisen. Indeed, at the time 
when PlHio firit took up the pen, Uie old generation was 
dying out Thus the cconpositiiOii of three at least of the 
comedies which made A bull of the j^clivlty of the sophiiit:^ 
ano of their pedagogy inniivaiiions fell in the same decade 
in which Fbto was horn. The " Hpulones'' of Aristoiihaiics 
w^as prodiioci) m iht winter of 477 a few ^months 
before the birth of Platu, whci wils four ycura old when 
the "Clouds^ was produced, and six at the limn «af Ihc 
” Flatterers of Eupolb, U fs entirely natural, therefore, 
tlial the Athenian tlimker £11 the t^venlitg of his tong life 
should have thought nuich [ess of these sophists tlum 
of other philosophers vdiom he iiaic<l, and whom he 
delighted to call bv ill names, lii a word, the sojihists 
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who were ass^led wilh such bltist mockery m the 
Plaianic *’Sopliiaies ” itselfp and In other similar dJaiogu its 
coftipo^ at about the same date, the dbciplea uf 
Socrates and the diictpics of fais diBCiplcA, above all 
AntEsthenes and hb crew—the deadliest rnemy of Flatot 
It miifif be oonceded that the art of Fblo apot^ht to 
weaire threads of ootineetion betwecfi ihcsci soph bis and 
those others to whom die name properly belofigcd. but 
the aitifehility of mich attempts can v^ape no tntelli^em 
reader of the Euthydcmiii'* and "' Sojihistos,"* Arbtotle, 
ss may readily be oonedved* inherited thb convention of 
langni&^cL In nut a sin^rle passage of hb numemufi writm^rs 
was the expfeS^ion * sfaphist" evur used to dcstgoate a 
ineoibeT of that professJoa m the older generaxion, while 
ijfice 4 t least itt spenking of thir s>'slcm of fees, the name 
of Protai^roras was Jioiiourably mcinlooed by Idm In 5har{i 
conimsi with the Aristotle used the word In three 

5 ctt»£^; Rrsc in the bid simide^ blameless iignificanoe, 
In wluch he loo described the seven sages as sophi^; 
secondly, to descrilie jl few philosophers pcraocuiUy in little 
sympathy with hicnsdf, stich at Aiislipints^ ^ disciple of 
Socrates p and. thirdly and cbJefly» the term was empk>yed 
as a rick for ihe Krisbes/* for the diateetkians, that b to 
s-d,y, with w^hom Aristotk was enga^d in 3 life* long feud* 
and who cmerge^l, spoiling for a fight» from the schools ol 
Antisthenes and Eueltdes. the Socratic resident in Mcgam. 
Now, the wibi of theiiie philosophers u’ere engaged in 
eonilrivmg pLueilcs and fallacies^ the result was that the 
wwds ** sophism and " sophistical were ndded to 
” and " jwjplmtry *' in the vocabulary of the polemic 
wa^ed by PlLtto in hi^ ohl age and by Ari.^toiic against 
the ErLsticHi and the meaning which has since become 
dominant was won and establbhed at that time. The 
of the term "soidust." as employed by AriatotJe, was 
preserved till the end of antiquity. Even them it was 
still~ occi^fonally nsed rii its origiitaRy neutral if not 
preCEfeely hcmoiimhic At time^ iiiiJcvd* such as that 

of the later sophistry of ihe Roman Empire, this tiec;ime 
once more the predominant img< but ^ has been far 
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tnore frequcfttl^ ejnjjlt^d u a tiinre or ]e$s ^coTiiml term 
of reproa ch . Nor did PUlo hlm^f escape this con¬ 
temptuous appcthition. He was rebuked as a sophist in 
that sense by his cOfitejnjKirary ad^’crsadcs and rivaK the 
Thctoricians Lysias and isoeratea; Aristotle iiicurrcd the 
same fate by the verdict of the hlatorlaii Tiitmus; tUa 
cousin Callistlienn by that of Alexaadcr the Great; 
AnaxajtJifis the Dcmociitean by that of Uennippua the 
Acstotelian ; Eubulidcs the Sbcratic by that of Epkunis ; 
Carncadcs the AcaJamickn by th:it of Posidouiuji the 
Stnie, and to on with KareeJy an exception through the 
whole catalogue of the phila^phcra and thdr opponents, 
tilt we reach the name of the Founder of Christionitj', 
whom Ludan design ated a sophisL 

3. The history of this dnmge of meaniRg is not related 
here for the first tioue Stilt it Is well to pause on it, to 
dweJi ever more fondly on its details, and to impress iU 
lignificancc on the reluctant seoses even of the experts In 
this branch of learning. For many who cannot but admit 
tlie correctness of these stateoleats are too apt to forget or 
to negliKt thuOL Tliey begin with a handsome acltnowlcdg- 
ment of the ambiguity of the word *' sophirt,” and of the 
injustice done to the bearers of that name in the fifth 
century 6,C by the ugly sense in which the terra came to 
be used, and they admit that restitution is due^ But the 
debt [3 forgotten before it is paid; tlie debtor reverts to the 
old familiar u^ge, anri speaks of the sophists once more as 
if they were really mere intclIecttiBl aciobats. unsmipuious 
tormentors of language, of the authors 0/ pemicioui tench- 
inga. The spirit may he willing, but the reason is helpless 
against the force of inveterate habits of thotighL Verily 
the sophists were bom under art evil star. Their oac short 
hour of trtitinphiuit success was paid for by ccnturieis of 
obltx]uy. Two invincible foes were banded together 
against them—the caprice of ladguagCi and the geniux of 
a great wtilt-r. if not the greatest writer of all times. Little 
indeed did he Itnagmc, when he played u;)on them u-fth 
the JIghtrdrjgs of his wit and irony, that the airy creations 
of hit fertile invention and of his exuberant youtlduluess 
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would one day be. called to the bar of serious bbtorTenl 
invest ration He made gmne of ihe Jiving, anti eot of the 
dead, and it the tliEid and ojosi faUl o^damity which 
UefeU the sophKta Uiat thdr vitality departed* and that they 
became a part of the dead past Tlie restless itinerant 
teachers fmitidcd no sdiook No faithful bantb of dt%fplt^ 
watched over their writings and kept thdr memory gfecti. 
After the bpseof a few centrinesN of ;ill their literary P''^ 
ductions but few sorry fragmeni^ were pre$ervcdp and 
rac/eljr fnigmcntd of tlicK fragments are at our diipf>saJ 
to-day We are ahno^ tdedty deprived of firat-hand 
witnesses Co their work. 

Wc shall presently turn to the iudlvljliial sophists, and 
endeavour to gain acquaintance with their persbndjt>' mtl 
their teadungs. But first we are bound Co mencEon ji 
literary cuonumenL whkh^ though h dcics not bear the 
name of a ^phist on its Eitte-page^ is ytt admirably 
adapted to help tis to mUKt the character of al least a 
portion of whnt is caiicd sophistic literature. The Hippo- 
craUc collection comprises, oirr readers wili rciticmber, a 
great variety of concents. Among them is 0 treatise which 
may cnnftdencly be ascribed 10 the age and the drde thai 
we are discuasing, apart altogether from any attempt to 
identify its author. It b entitled ‘^Oo the Art" and. 
treating of the cut of medtcinc, it undertakes to defend it 
against ilie attacks which it encountered from an earH 
date. Thb " npolii^gy for medicine " displays all the featurtii 
which we should expect to find in the intellectual work 
of a snphbt of that age. It b not so much a licatise ai 
an address designed for oral delivery, carefully ctonstructed 
for that purpose, and polished with cansiimmacc mastery. 
These facts alone would go fur to exclude the chetyry pf Its 
authorship by 3 physiciaR, even if other drcninstances did 
not remove the lust possibility of doubt, At the close of 
the work, (Or InKtanee, the wricer contrasted hb own 
discourse with the “evidence of fact^ from professional 
medical men," thuB, io to sav, taking a courteous leave of 
the physicians and claim lug the dues of mutual respect fox 
himself and hb hrothera of the pen. Further, he referred 
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to anodicr speech which he tiopCfil to compose in the future 
111 respect U> the reiiMining, a/ts ; and » dtscuasion of the 
theory of knowleiJge, in which« parenilietjnlly ii 3 mur 1 >ieU« 
he was uUairJy on opponent of MdUsus, led him to medtion 
u longer ciisi|uisiUun on tite name tiieme which may 
almost certainly he ascribed to no other author but hitn'* 
self. He was so habituated to polemics that it had 
tMxome hb second nature to rig up an adversary before 
his eyes and meet his arguments with countcr^argnments. 
His learning was encycbiaidlei He jumped at c%ciy 
opportunity of tre^assing tlw narrow {imitB of the matter 
before him, non for the sake of a brief aUusioit, and agoin 
for longer excursions in which to display bis familiarity 
with ideas of the widest range. Thus in llic course of 
a very* few [mges he touched on tlie problems of eausali^ 
and of the origin of langunge on the dement of tti 

human action, on the relation of pcjcejitioa to objective 
reality, of natural disposition to tite meana of culture, of 
the [niiiutri.d arts to the raw material ami «o forth. He 
may fairly be entitled half rhctorjdafi and half phllo^iphcr; 
nor can we fail to mark the unmhtakablr trait of tlMi 
schoolmaster. He betrayed his pedagr^tc habit by his 
riuginatic lone of rrimplaeent self-cuimdence as well as by 
bis unxiety to ttihdivicJe and to define when new Ideas 
were i ntmdticed. Th e del iberate the ugh suocuiisful attempt 
to attain to a rhythmic enphony of style reminds us that 
the wnate dJetion had but lately been released from the 
fetters of verso. At the same time the scmpulousiy 
reguEar structure cf tlio sentences, the timid separation of 
the whole into small sections, und the pmmineitt relief 
given to emphalie words and dinugbts Ukewiae testify to 
the infancy of the art of proiTi. Tlu: treatiw, with its 
wealth of Ideas and lU ambitious elui^uencti; serves u» as 
a tcsi by which i±i measure the entibusiasm which was 
amuscfl by tlie new kind of style, and we reolito the 
poweriiil inHuenec it exerted on ciniteunpurary minds. Nor 
can we foil to pemeivc the weakncbises and shadows tt 
dtsplayiBd, thus affonjlitg n> many wvjtpona to the enemy. 
No reJitied ear could endure the emphatic tone ot tlie 
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rhetoHaan, and the blatant ^If-eoftscfausness wftb whtch 
he displayed bia own urkdtjfn and learning. Just ai 
Xenophanes the rhapsodtst had plumed himiiisir nn hi» 
wisdom in his own day.* The unbridled sweep of tangnage 
over the shallows of ihcvi^ght was little olciilated to 
guarantee trustwoTthlness and oonetstenc}- of argument. 
Nor would a taste for nurpriices and a preference for the 
terminology of polemics escafk: the suspicion of a si riving 
after effect. In general it may be said that the rhetc^rica! 
style, with Its somewhat rigid fonns, its stiff regularity, .‘loij 
its gbfiog oolour-cifects;, was a rrmmiifcenoe of archaic 
sculpture, and as such It was foredooRied to decay, It 
could not htit cteate the Impression of a coldness and 
pettinessi. in oomparison with the richer and more 
harmonious language, witli tlie freer gait amt more pla>!tic 
power of the friose of Plato and, to some extent, of 
Isocrates 

4- licre, however, a warning is retpiited. Among the 
features referred to in tl*c fon.'going description there is 
certainly' more than one which is purely individual, and 
we should fall into the error of undue generalirarion if we 
were to f^ard the treatise **00 the Art*^ as tltroughout 
a type of its kiiid- Tht generalization M^ouJd be yet 
rqore liliclt if we weie to extend it to the important 
thoughts, to which we shall have oocorian to revert, which 
the Uoitise oontains. For (He sophists were to dUtlnct in 
the iletaiU and 'ti the spirit of their teaching that it is rather 
frtitn habit than Iroiti oonviction that we are induced to 
discuss them together. We would certainly guard agaiust 
the false Impression that they formed a separate ela^ 
or school fn the history of Greelc philosophy. 

Pnxlkus of Ceos was sent as bU conntr^'meit’s ambos^ 
uador to Athens, where he obtained eousjiJcTabU; influence, 
A distinct position Is frequently created for him under the 
title of ** the precursor of Socrates/ with whom he was 
Certainly botunl in ties of personal rnendship. Plato, 
however, tarred him with the some biuah as the rest of 
his profcssiottal brethiea Ihe " all-wise ** Prodteus woj 
* til, hk. U. til Ut t.' 
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the constant butt of the ^nJifng and somewhat coarse 
satire m which the cariy DialoRUts delighted* nor was he 
i^xcmpt from attack on the part of the comic writers, tn 
ihc '* Broilcjrj " of AruUiphaneSi Tor ttscample, the followi- 
Jug distich occurred:— 

“ Thcnijsh he GsCAfied eenepitoct by a ho«k^ 

d^tic. Ijry ProdUtM^ the bDhblhi|[ hrookr'* 

In the same way ^^hiriiei the SwtratJct tn bla dtalogtte 
"CiiJIfa*," imned the tu'o ** scphist» Anuxagnnis and 
Pnxiicua*’—^a retnatkahle ooaibinatton—-in a common in> 
dietmtmL and Prodicua was repioached with having edu-' 
caled Theramettes the opportunist who. though fm^ueiitiy 
charged with being unprincipled, was regarded by An'seotJe, 
as we have liitely learnt, as a highly reputable politieian: 
We cannot help being startled at these remarks of ^l^hines. 
so striking is the parallel with the experienc* of Soeratcsi 
He too was chalked with the corruption of youth, by the 
comic writers in the ftrst instance, and he too was cxmrTonted 
with tlte living results of his education, Alciblades and 
Critins. Bnt neither the paralJel with Socnites, nor the 
mention of th<r great name of Anaxagons in the same 
brcalli, availed U> aitve the meinur)* of Ptotlicav His 
salvation was rather due to the notable elicumttance that 
other and imp.irtia] witnewief were miged in his defence, 
and that their toTimony tunAioed with that of the phi- 
loso|du!r and the ptaywrttjhi, w'ho paid, hy the way, in 
another passage a marked compliment to the wisdom of 
the sophist; 

Prodiens was. a man of very earnest character, who 
has exercised a very considerable tnilutmcc on posterity, 
mainly through the incerviintiou of Cynics. We are ao 
longer able to measure his achievcmtnits in nalttre^hilo' 
Sophy, The titles only of two hooks ha^'e oemte down 
to us on that side of his sdentihe laboiiis—" On Nature " 
and “ On the Nature of Huo " respectively. The litlie we 
know of another branch of learning to which his aciivltfea 
wen! directed la derived almost entirely from some satirical 
icfcicncn in Plata From those we leam that he attempted 
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to deal wiUi ^-nmiytay-to collect and to eomi«re, la 
to say, wofcla of kiodieti meatilog and to dlatinguisli ihclr 
shades of s!|<iufieatjon. fiut when wc ask iit'hat motive ted 
him to that work or what degree of success he attained, 
no answer can J» g^iven, Ke may have wished to create 
an aid to the art of styiev fay which, as a matter of fact, 
Thucydides is said to have profited, or he may have desired 
ti» advance the c aus e of science by a sharper,demarcation 
nf the limits of Ideas, or he may have aimed at both these 
ends at once^ One fact only can be positively asserted— 
that in undertaking tliis work he was supplying a real 
demand. The speculations oil tar^unge had followed the 
cosmic iheorics to the lahleianda of scienee, where they 
Were confrooted by problems which were praeticallv 
insoluhle, at least for the age we are deah'ng with it 
was a wholly meritorious achievement to bring liwm down 
from the heights and to substitute an ineptiry into the 
matertal and fwins of coutcuiporBry speech for the investi- 
gatioa of the ori^ji of language. Wc shall find that Prota¬ 
goras was busy with on analysis of the forms of speech, while 
Prodlcus wits the first to submit its material to the methods 
of scientific study. In tfass connection tt is a mutter of 
indiiTerence whether or not his labours oontributed to the 
artistic use of languitgc: they must at least have helped 
to perfect it as an instrument of thought. We may even 
sincerely regret Uiot his example was not more assiduously 
followed. Our eonstderation of the Hleatic doctrines has 
iUready served to allow us how rich a source of error was 
ecnlained in the ambiguity of words, and in the absence of 
clear definitions of the ideas expressed by them. If the noad 
Opened by Froilicus had been followed by more numerous 
successars, many of the mistakes froin whicli the riatonlc 
Writings (hum Sc Ives arc by no means wholly exempt might 
well have been avciided, amJ the harvcal of d frieri pseudii>* 
demonstrations and of eristic folLacles would certainly have 
been far less abundanL 

We are mucli more aeeumtely informed about the 
views of Prodicus on moral phtlo^by. His mehincboly 
view of life may fairiy entitic him to the (fescrfption of 
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ibc of the iKssitnijfts. Euripides, speaking of the 

man who made the evik of life ttirs the Scale dl its 
hleiLsing.s luiiJ Pi^^iicus m his mind. We cannot lietemiicie 
at this date htmA' far hk weakly eotistitution was answer¬ 
able (dr Ills gloonit nor how far it was due to the inlierited 
dumeter of hia countrymen, tlte inhabitant]; of Ceos—an 
tsland where aukide was of uinre Avqujent occarrcncc thjiTi 
in any oUum* of Greece. But whatever the cause 
may have been, the elfeet was always the same. A pro¬ 
found emotion dibok the mnks of his audience when 
they beard bl$ deep voice, th:n came with so strange 
a sound from the fmil body that cantainnl IL Now he 
would describe the hardships of human cxkctrucet now he 
u'uuld nccount all the ages of rnan, Lic^mnir^* with the 
new-born chihl who greets his new home with wallmg, 
and trneuig his course to Uie second childhuort nnd the 
gmy hair* of oitJ age. Again he would nil at death a* 
a sumy-heaitcd creditor, wrmglitg his pledges one by one 
from hi» tardy debUir, first his hearing; then bk 
sight, and next the free movcTnent of his Umba 
another rime, antidparirtg Epicurus, he sought to arm hk 
disciples against the horror* of death by explaining rh a* 
death concuTTied neither the living nor the 
tong as wc [ive, death docs not exist; as evkhi as 
WB oursdvi!s exist no longer. Not w-ere occaslatis wanting 
for cnliearteniiig refnindera of this kind. For the pessirnistk 
wiscUmi of Frodicus did not find its gtxil in a mete njtitc 
tesignatioa. not in an uscctie retreat froin the world; 
stlil less was it ntjsficU with the advice to gather fram‘ 
the trouliled waters of human life as many pearU of 
pleaiure oj possible- Higher than pleasure Piodictis 
exalted wc^, and his practice agreed with his theory. 
He was famous in antit[uity among the few who. despite 
their rihysicat infirmities, hod completely rulfilkd their 
civic duties. He was rretiuently sent on ambasssukiria] 
miss ions on behalf of his native jsJaitd, His hero and 
model was Herculeii die tyfk of manly strength and 
w'hotesome activity, and the fact that he took os hk 
patixin-sajnt die ancestor of Uie L^tcedarmonjan kings tnuy 
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have contHbuted ta the hrnioumhk ^hidi he 

receivtrd in Spitrta, where forciyTiers* and* above all, fofdgn 
tirachers of wUdom* were otberivisie ^ severely di 3 c:mrage(l. 
Every one is aequaiqted with the fable of ^ Hereutes at the 
parting of the wnysJ" [t li a ina^iterpieco of admonitory 
ckK^vence in irniitatLon of the Sophcjclean fabJe of the strife 
between Athene and Aphrodite in the Juilgmcnt ol 
Paris," and it became m m tiito att cjcample for all 
antiquity. Its Lntluence continued till early Chriiitian 
times, when itj edioOi may be heard m literature in the 
Shepherd of Hennas'* anti cl^ewhene. The work U. 
whid^ ihm fable of Hcrctiles bek^nj^ed wm entitled ^The 
SeawnsL** The rat of its oontenis is unfortunately iin^ 
known to us. Perhaps ft oonuined the pe^miiith: utter¬ 
ances we have cucntintiod just aow; perhap:^, toot a* 
a counterpiut to these, it sang the pratseii of the whole¬ 
some pleasures least open to abu^* such as the joy 
m nature and her works which our philosopher eoitld 
hardly have omitted tn the eulogy of agricuiture that i$ 
ascribed to him. Thiu^ then- we have been able to 
ttmsinict no uncertain of the vjeu-s of I'rodicus 

and of ]us bleal of life. He hMl drained the dregs oJ 
human bitterness, and he resisted the effccti of that 
draught by c;<sdting the virtue of rtuuily valour it waj 
to ocpect hut Uttle from piu^ive enjoj^meutK but was r^rtber 
U> look for sad^faction to the exerelse of its own strong 
powm. combined with a preference for simple manner 
and plain livings Nor was Proilicus merely tbe eloquent 
preacher of a partially new ideal The subtle JntcJJect 
betrayed in liia disquisitions ""Ota Correct Language'* was 
not wanting in his ethical studies. He introduo^ a con¬ 
ception In moral philosophy which played an iiiiportnut 
part in the ischool of the Cynics^ and in Utat of the SioicB, 
their successoDL it wa* the oonception of objects in- 
diiTcrent in themselves^, on which a value was impressed 
only by the right use to wideb they were put if the dictate 
of reason were obeyed. In this class of objeOi he feckoned 
riches* and most ol what wc call external goods* We 
shall presentiy have occasion to remarL how ncariy he 
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approacltctl in thk ocmncclicm to the teadilns* of Soatitcd. 
Mcanume. we have still to cofi*!dcr one doctrine of the 
Wjje of Ceos — hia specubtioti on U>c origin cf tJhe belief 
in gods. He cODjectured that tbiMe natural objects which 
exert-ise the oto^t lasting and bcdciicettt itiliueace on 
human life were the first to be paid drvine honewrs. 
Among tlieiie be counted the sim, the moon, the rivers 
fremiiiiitng his readcra at that point of the Egyptian 
WQtihip of the Nlleh and he added to the list llic fruits of 
the fieldi at which point he might have mentioned certain 
Hobyloniiu) castoms. Next to these natural objects he 
rccEconed the heroes of clvilixa^oo who svere deified by 
mankind in grateful rccogoitton of their important and 
beneficial Invcndona. On this theory Dionysus would at 
one time have been a mao, an argument which ultica 
witli the phrase of John Henry Voss in our own century' * 
about <' the deified inventor of wine." It is to be noted 
rrodicua, thoi^h by no means completely on the 
right road, suceemled at least in exposing the feikdirstic 
among the reels of religious conceplioni. And if it he asked 
whether lie spumed that a real objective basts was at the 
h^ of thisse conceptions, or that the reality of the 
Divine was to be repudiated once for alb we may safely 
reply that tlie first suppositioii is conecL Otherwise it 
would be Inexplicable that a man of such orthodox 
tendencies as Xenophon should have spoken of i’rodlcus 
with unfailing honautr and respect, and that Persmus, a 
famous representative of the Stole* and the favourite 
pupil of Zeno, the founder of that rigidly Pantheistic 
school, abould have expressed his approval of these 
tenets of Prodlais, in his book ‘‘ On the Gods." We are 
accordingly impelled to the opinion that the edge of 
the polemic in that explanatory attempt was aiined si 
the gods of popular belief, and was not intended to 
divest the universe of all limt it contained of divinity. 

5. We have seen Umt I'rodicus was occupied with 
studies in nature and language, with problems of moraJ 
philosophy, and with the Itistuiy of religion. When we 
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resch the name of Ktt^ias, howirver, wt find that Prodiciu 
was gmati^ strrpaaaed in vcfsatilit/ of tsients and emptov' 
mcnts. The kaJcidoscopk genius of Htppiaiiiras appUiN} to 
at) the arts in tam. He fraa asTronamer, gc&meief, ariUime' 
Cician; he wrote on phonedca, rh^hm. iiiid tnnstc; he 
discossed the theories of sculpture awl painting; he was 
at once mythologist and ethnolctgist. and a student of 
chronology and innetnonics. Mwi^tver,. he was the author 
of moral admanhtons. and he had acted in the capacity of 
ambassador on behalf of bis native dty Elig« in the 
Peloponnesus. Nor does th^ exhaust the sum of his 
achievements. Poetical works of the most diverse kinds 
—epics, tragedies, epigrams, and dlth^Tambs—fiowed eon- 
tinuoualy from his pen, Finally, he had mastered most 
of the industrial arts. On one occasion he appeared 
at the Olympic gathering in garments evety part of 
which, from the sandaXs on his feet to the plaited girdle 
round bis waist, awl the very rings on his fingers, ha d 
been manufactured hy his own hand. We children of 
this generation, who have carried the principle of the 
division of labour to extremes, are liaritly able to take in 
serious account a Jack^of'-altdrades of this kind. But 
previous ages have felt and judged diffeiently. There 
have been times when the man counted for much meue 
than his work, when the necessary dissipation of forces 
emailed did not seem too heavy a price to pay for giving 
full play to personality, for the complete development 
of our sliusbering poa’crs, the consdoiitsncss of being 
equal bo almost any task, and of being helpless before no 
dlHlcutty, and for the ambition and ability to roaster 
evety kind of employment Thus men thought in the 
age of PerieJei and thus too in the Italian KeugiisaaRce. 
In the last-named era. Indeed, we meet an exact counter- 
part to Htpplas. Let^ic Battista Albert! of Venice, who 
lived from 1404 to 1472, was cqaolly brilliant as architect, 
painter, musician, prose-writer, and poet, in the Italian as 
well as in the Latin tongue. He discussed the tluK^ry of 
domestic economy in the intervals of hts studies <m the 
plastic arts; he was renowned amoug the wits of his age. 
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juid he bore hintjidr like a mastcf Among t}ie gjni* 
nasis. Firtalty^ he had atcquainicd himiiuir wilh '^alt the 
industriiai of the wortU” by qiw*tloft(Jig "crtftsiniin of 
every IciruJ. even down to the ^oetnakcr, oft their seereti 
and exj3cricnceiiL'' 

It Is obvifltis thn! tho value of these varJoua achrevements 
eoulii not ptMsihJy be imihifTnly excalltmt. The jjocjns of 
Hipphu have dtisypeared without a tnice, not altogether, 
we may firesume, to the loss of the poet He made no 
tneaft conlnhutfcms tothe progressed gcomctiy. [Tts Aysttuu 
of mnetnonics, in which the poet Simonitiis was his sole 
preeursori is suid to huvo produced rcrricirkiible lestUts. 
By its aid he was enabted, even as an old man. to repeal 
fifty proper names which he had heard for the first time 
without omitting or mispbchig a single otre. His chiono* 
logical work was a - List of the Olympic Vietore," which 
undoubtedly supplied an tirBcnt demand of the age, with 
its defieient hiKori<?gtaphical resources, and which was 
supplemented by kindred aitcmpLv such as the History 
of Helhmicua, with its dtvtsfons coiresponding to iJic am> 
ceiskwt of tile priestesses of Hem at Argoa. ['lutareli, 
we are bound to arid, riisputed the trustworthiness of the 
lists coropilitd by Hippias, and we me unable to deter* 
mine bow far, If at alL the ctiticism was deserved. 
Evxcept for an insignificant fnigment, we 
remauna of bis " CoUectiun ** of memorable events, save 
only the brief preface^ which aiTofds us pleasing evidence 
of Uic grace of his style, and by no means justifies Uie 
reproach of a pompous self-conceit which has been Icveited 
at nipptas in eonsetiUKiiee of Plato’s aaiin:. The Hippias 
of iJiiU pjotogue b a wholly tmpretentious eompilerj whose 
aim it wa# to select the rno-t im(»oriani information from 
the naemtives of p<*t» ,«ttl prenawTitars. whether Greek or 
barbarian, and to amitge tliem In homogeneous groups, 
without advarufing any other claim whstso^nt to orief* 
nality nr versatility as ufl huiloriim. Hfs work, destitied 
as It was fnr eatertainmcnt rather than for instniction. 
afiorded boi a slight handle for critical aounrn. Yet 
enuny valuable remarks were sat lured thtouBb it* page* 
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Accident lof lostaace, itas pftaervcd hr us the philo* 
Jo'rical racnijraiiclum that the word “tyrant" 
occurivd for the first time in the poems of AichiJochia, 
or the woflc of Hipiiiis '*On Nationd Names” we 
know extrcjnely Httle, hut the Uttic itself would suffice to 
show that thb vasatira and huay sophist did not shrink 
from Jabour of a dry-aa-dust kind We may conjecture 
that his studies of the habits and truditlons of the most 
diveisc peoples may have Crowd Hipptas to attnbule such 
considorable importance to tlie distinction between natuie 
and convention which we have already liad oocasiou 10 
Jiscusi.^ Further, wc may remark as a proof of the 
above-mentioned leanings to eosmopoiitauism, that 
Hippias the sophist employed non-Hellenic sources ol 
histoty and devoted himself to the annals of barbarian 
tribes with equal impartiality. His lifers ideal, which he 
shared with the Cynics whom he had Eafiucnced, was ” self, 
sufficiency'" (eurii/^/al. Unliicklly, we possess no remains of 
his ethical discouiies. Hb d'tpuvr^ rn tliis field was 
a duolcqpie, the scene of whidi was fallen Troy, and thr 
persona of which were Nestor, the old niAn dciqueut, and 
Neoptutemus, the son of Achilles^ Jn thia " Trojan Dla- 
as it is called, probably the earliest instance of it't 
kind the venerable greybeard prince imparted a wealth of 
wise and nobleeounrel to the youihfut, ambitious hdr of the 
bravest of the Greeka. and sketched out for him. a rule of 
life. Another of the moraltst'a themes was a cOmparbon 
between Achilles and Utyssen, In which the palm a'ai 
bestowed on the first-iuimed on account of bis grciitur lovt? 
for truth, a virtue which the Greeks did not commonty 
prrxe too highly. These and similar pieces, which were 
ccitnposed by Itipplos In a choice but Sowing and nutural 
style, won their author v«y considerable success when h« 
recited tliem at the great games and in all quarters through 
the length and breadth of Helios, He wm made a free¬ 
man of a large number of cities, and thr mateiral rewords 
that accrtiied to him were b)' no meons On a smoll scale, 
l^'ith Hippias, as with Frwlicus, it is s significant feature 
■ Bk. MI. Ch. [V. f 6k 
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rtiiit h? tifjld I'n high cKteent by the Spoit^na, trJth 
their oltlnfiuhibiiBd anti home-keeping ideu, whom he 
ictfmst to have delighted fcy his lecitircs on history ano 
ethurs 

0 {t M. hardly legitimate to count Hippias of Hi in as 
a product ni the age uf I'lnancipation, and in the instance 
of the sopbifii Antiphon, such a view would be wholly 
inadmissible. Ttiou^h he is reckoned among the less 
lm|xirtant members of his order, yet at one and tiiE same 
time he was not merely moralist and metaphysiclani 
physicist and geometer, but also a soottuayer and an 
itvlerprtrtcr of dreatiii He was the author of a work 
"On Truth,*' consisting of two boobst In the fragmentary 
remains of the second of which ws enoninter phytioal 
teachings with a Strang temtniBccnoe of older doctrines 
of the kind. The tirst book treated none generally of 
inctaph^-sics or the theory of knovrlcdgiB. It was the 
occasion for a polemic against the hypoatosy a " objecth 
flcation" of ideas. We no longer know at whom its 
point was directed nor would it be easy to determine 
it to-day. When Antipbon speaks of time as **a oon- 
ception or a measure, not a subsunce,’* it is Just conceiv¬ 
able that he was thinking of ttiuse mythical or hidf- 
Enytltidti repiTsscntattofia in which Chronos or the time- 
prindpte appeared as a primary being.* This ex;>ed|ent;. 
however^ it must be acknowlmlged, ia incompatible with 
another fragment, in which wc read as foUews: ** He 
who recogniaes any Eortg otijecLs neither sees length 
with hb eyes nor can perceive it with hia mind." The 
idea of length apparently bad a tyjacal meaning in that 
instance. 'Dm tme point at issue was undoubtedly the 
substantial eieisteace of general ideas, and Antiphon 
might fairly be colled the earliest of the nominaluts. 
We hear of very similar utterances in Antisihencs 
and Tiiuopompus, who disputed the Ftawnic theory 
of [do is; but that theoiy was not in existence at the 
timo that Antiphon, tlie contemporary of Socrates, was 
wielding his pen. We must isocordingly obiindon the 
• Cp. Uk. I, Cb,. U. Is. 
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aeaneb ft>r the ainual ailt'irrsiiry whc<m Atitiphon orjui 
%l)ling. It u enough t^ rcccUect Lhat the lani;ua^ 
which expreL^ ohatnciiofiii fay aufaatamlvo, thus JctuUng 
them the $ejnbI.u)oe o( objectivity, has alwayit paved tlie way 
for a naive and rudimentary realiam,* in the philotuiphtciil 
ien»c of the word, traces of which, indeed, are not wanting 
in the age we are considering. Amoni; the other lost wrjrk$ 
of Antiphon anti<imty possessed iris “ Art of Conmlaciona,’' 
from which we trace the betpnning of a new and fertile 
branch of letters- Bui the chief of all his writings waa a 
treatise "On Concord-'" It was renowned in anti- 
quity for Its rich st}.<le, for the even ilow of its diction, and 
for the eXtrLtordirtary wealth of its ideas—virtues which 
can still be traced in its few rnigmenury remainit. It 
waa a worh of practical pliiltKX^hy, in which self'Sc^kin;;, 
and weak will, and the sluggishnuas which looks on life 
as though it were a game tif chesi that could be renewed 
after a defeat, and anarchy—the worst of human 
evils"—were merdicssty flogellatcd. while the self- 
control that is produced by a thorough knowledge of 
the appetites, and, above all, the power of education, 
wctu warmly praised and brilliantly delineated. 

The rragtnents of tlits treatise have lately received a 
considerable addllku] iluough a discovery us ingenious os 
it IS certain, and its new pieces wUl be found to teem with 
passages of fruitful instruction. They reveal, for Instance, 
a fiac sense of human nature, aa may be seen froin the 
following extract: " Men never wish to tender honoiir co 
auotlicr. for they believe that tliereb)' ihiqf derogate from 
their own respect" Jl«l it is more imiJOtUnt to note that 
in these long connected fragments we possess our earliest 
eKotnple of the kind of rnoral in^itmcricin which was im¬ 
parted by the sophists. VVe gam at last authoritative 
evidence for a fact long ogo perceived and expressed by 
the more thoughliul hiRtorians, though never credited except 
by isolated readem. Thus Grote, aljoui half a century ago. 
wrote that the aophiids “were the regtdar leachens of 
Greek morality, neither above nor heluw the stanUaid of 
*Sk. II.Ol Ul.fjiiuy. 
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the agCi" It ii ptwirble that this geneiTilInation went a 
littJe too Car and taxed tlte orfgfnaUiy of individual sophislia 
too heavily, but on one point at there shtHjld 

never have been any doubt It was a sheer impossibility 
for the sophistst dependent as they were on wide orders 
of the publia, to promulgate anti-social doctrines. They 
were far more liable to the danger of preaching, if wo 
may so oppress ourselves, doctrines of a liypcr-sodal 
ten delin’, and of unhjesctiBg the individual to the tyranny 
of public opiaioD in perhaps too high a degree^ or, not to 
exaggerate their influence, of beocmirng at least the mouth¬ 
piece of opinion* of that kind. 

Such, at any rate, i* the tmpresisiot) which we derive 
from the new fragmenia We reoognite there modea gf 
thought and feeling conceivable only In a democratic oom- 
inunity, anti realised at the present time hardly anj’where 
else than in the Swiss Republic and in the United States 
of America. The desire to conctltaie the good-will of one's 
felk>w-citizei«, and to take one's place among them as a 
man of reputation and esteem, was maniTcsted here with 
exceptional intensity. It la not our business to fonn a 
judgment on the advantages and disadvantages of a 
eondiboji of ihifi kind, or of the moral atmosphere which 
it is alculated to engender. But it is legitimate to jxrint 
out tiiat the wholesome ertecta It excrciwss to the represstoo 
of Impulses (or the common huit, and in stimnlating 
enterprises for (he common weal, must necessarily be 
counterbalanced by a danger of no mean signiheartee. It 
h a danger which would affect that domain of bfe in which 
multifcinnity of development and independence of action are 
indispensable to the success of individual life, anJ tend 
therefore indirectly to promote the general prosperity of all. 
It may be conceded that individual liberty in the Aihen* of 
the fifth century B.C. was far less expowd to this risk at the 
hands of the tyrannous majority than among most tdher 
peoples flxid In most other timei In evidence of thtit we 
commend to the attention of every one who has not yet 
mode acquaintance with it the funeral oration of Pericles, 
which Thucydides li-is preserved, wd which forms, one of 
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tJi« most precious monucnBnti to tbe spirit of genuine 
freedoiB in the possession of mankind, SilU. the new 
fragments of Antiplton benr witness to a mode of thot^hi 
which submitted the Individual once for aU to tJte service 
of tbe community, or rather, as not a few may have held, 
whifdi submitted him to the servitude of collective medi¬ 
ocrity, And, this being the case, wc are now in a positioii 
to understand the pmtest and reaction of some superior 
and setf'coascious minds^ Speeches such as Plato put ia 
the mouth of Callictea, the sworn foe of the sophists and 
the contemner of the nu^, become still more comprehen¬ 
sible to us than they previously were, Nay, in some of 
the expressions of die tesutgent Antipbon. in the bitter 
polemic; for instance, against tbe erroneous doctrine that 
obedience to the laws is cowardice; we seem Co be tisteuing 
to a protest against tbe opinioiu sustained by Callides in 
the '’Gorgias,'* and incarnated in real life in the persons 
of a Critias and on Alcibiadesi 

Education, to come back to that topic, was promoted 
by Antiphon la the iiighest rank in human alTaira. '* Ac¬ 
cording to the seeds." he tells us, " chat are sown in the 
emth, so are the fruits tliat the reaper may expect And 
if a nobie disposition be planied in a young mind, it wit! 
engender a hower that will endure to the end, and that 
no rain will destnsy, nor will it be wiihcred by drought." 
This paragraph reminds us of similar rcflecliom* expresi^ 
in tike style by Protagoras, the chief and noblest of the 
sophists. Our readers are already acquainted with the 
name of this extraordinary man, and n'O have now to tiy 
to dellnrate lib features as fully and faithfully as our scanty 
tnatcriab (icnniC 
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CHAPTER VI. 
mOTAttORAS OK ASHEKA. 

t, Protaooras was a «m <ir Abdera. where he breathed 
the air of free ihavghL !t is hardly to be doubted that he 
enjoyed the intercourse of Leucippus bis older fellowo 
couiitr>'mant and of JDcmocrttua, hii younf^cr eantempoFary. 
But the investigation of Native did not by any means 
monopolize his interest which was pricnordy directed to 
human affairs. Befeve h» thirtieth year he had adopted 
the profession, new at tliat dvi'K of an itinerant teacher or 
sophist He had poid repeated visits to Aihens, where he 
wi» honoured with the intimate fn’endsiiip of Periclts, and 
stood in dose relationship with Euripides und other eminent 
men. As a teacher his aervicea were in eager rettuisititm, 
and his insttuctioo centred, ns we have seen, In a 
preparaiibn for pitbiie tife. It Bdrnitted ej(aTrsion,s in every 
direction t oratory and its nuxiliary arts, educatlnn. jurb* 
pnidEnce, politics and ethics, engaged his fertile and te- 
sourectul mind. He was a man of many-sided endtm ments, 
and was equally aaecessftil Hi inventing an apparatus for 
the use of ^lerters as in performing the task of ft legislator. 
He was employed in the last-named capacity in the spring 
of 443. when tlic coUniy ofThnrii was founded by Athens in 
the heart of a fruitful plain, dose to the fuiiis of Syljaria. 
The instructions which Protagoras received from Peridea 
on that occasion were psrobabiy to the efieet that he should 
adapt the law a of the “subtle'’ Cbartimias, which wc« 
current in many parts ttf l.ower Italy, to the peculiar 
condition* of the new scitEeinenL And Pnitagtiras earned 
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out his instructbns by making those laws yet more subtle 
than they but heen. Thiii polittetl mission was the summit 
of his life and work. Some fif the mwi illu^naos Creclot 
of that uge made thcif borne at Thunk and othem 
were constantly tbroM|jh it, so that Protagoms, 

wandenng through the halls of the beautlfui and regular 
city built on the plans of Hlppodamus. might coiivcjise one 
day with Herodotus on questions of ethnology, and on 
another with Empedocles on problems of natural science. 
All the Greek tribes were represented In the brliliaut life 
of Tburii, and the division of the cittiena {nto ten pm* 
vinoes was a f>mt>r of the Pan~Hel!enlc principle of its 
foundaltoti. whkh. in oonjunctfoii with its rapid and peace* 
ful rise, might be taken as a happy omen for the future 
unity of HelUs, But if Protagnfns and his brother sophists, 
with the rest of the pro^writers and pods who were the 
true vehicles of the national idea, were buoyed up by hopes 
of this kind, they were doomoti to the bitterest disappoint¬ 
ment. Hardly ton yeais elapsed before the two leading 
powem. Atlicns and Sparta, were niijged against oite 
another in a death struggle. All Hellas was split into 
turn hostile camps. Protagoras was In Athens at the time 
when the fearful ravages of pestilence were added to the 
horrors of war. He was thus a witness of the heroism 
displayed by his patron PerreJes under the heaviest 
calamity: 

“ JIi« sutiS,’' wrote Piotagoiu, after Pijnclits too early dreUi, 
” periahml within u wede In the heamy of their youth, and be bore 
it willuHit tepiiung. Porhe ehim; to lus anitude of serene repose, 
which pomntted hire every day lo enjoy welfare, cnrequitliiy. and 
pOfHilar tome, for every man who saw litni iHstr his own sotiow 
With streiatth woiiiii Rcosiun: that Pericles was nohtcamJ remUy 
and much hentr than liiHisulfi feeing that be would be found 
wanting In a similar trial" 

Thus the clostttg years uf the life cf Protagoras were 
darkened by the '^ludows' nf natkctal misfortune, in w^hieb 
Atliena wa# the greatest sufferer, hut he was at least spared 
the btitdens of ejctreme old age. Fcnf this he was intlubted 
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tOi one of tiiose «il4M«n impitbcs of Intolerance a^alitat 
which the {K)pu!ace of Athens was never sljl^icTttly proof 
Protagoras was almost stiventy years of age wljim. in 
rdianre oit his reputation and on the record of an honour¬ 
able carter, he irencured to give undisguised, thou^'h at the 
same time temperate, utCufiinee to Mincwliat more auda- 
douj ideas than usual tt is said to have been in the house 
of Euripides that he first bad his book ** On die Gods'' le* 
cited, thus introducing It to publicity aeconiing to ancient 
usage. A smart cavalry officer, the wealthy I'ythuilorui. was 
thesclfchcHpen instrument of the salvation of society. Pytho- 
donu was a political raaJeontent, who was prefentty to take 
part in ilie conspiracy of the Four Hundred against the 
existing oonstitutkin, In the present instance he was tlie 
chief cause of the prosecution of Protagoras for impiery. 
'rhe book “On the Gods" was condemned. The copies 
that had already been published were confiscated and burnt 
Protagoras himself probably left Athens before Uts convtc- 
tioti, and betook himself to Sicily, but he sufTered shipwreck 
on the way, and found a watery grave. Euripides, his friend, 
dedicated, if we are not mistaken, an elegy to Iiim in the 
two concluding vemes of the chorus in the tragedy of 
" t’alainedex,’' produced In the spring of 41; 1).C., "Vea, 
ye have killed Iiet, the aihwise; alas for the blamelcsa 
nightingale of the M uses! “ 

Well might the fate of ProtagDras, aurnomed ‘' Wisdom " 
itfielf recall the memory of Polamedes. PuUmedcs the 
inventor, envied for bis wistlom. the victim of a haicM 
charge. Uut for us, at ka-SiL it is diiTieult to gain a clear 
GonceptLon of the grounds cm which the contemporary 
admiration of Protagoras rested. Wc seek llicm in vain 
in tile fragmeata, barely twenty lines lotig. the vary mean¬ 
ing of which is contested by the oommenutnnt. We 
Inquire for them in vain from witnesses whose evidence U 
largely coloured by prejudice, who have liequcathtd to gs 
a ehaotk euilection of partly unwarranted and partly m- 
amiprehcnslblc tidings, preserved by Uie jicn of a pojrtivdy 
miserable eomtdler. We rovieir the description nf Plato; 
the bnlhatrcy of which is dimmed by its plainly polemical 
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tendency, and wre »nipa« with that rieseription the 
contradtctoiy PbUmic allimiont in which fact and infer¬ 
ence. jest and eamcsL mingle their diverse hues. For 
these, and of this kind, are the mjlerials out of wh>cb we 
have to rtoonstmet the imuge of the significitnce of Prota¬ 
goras. 

Prota^onis, in the first instance^ was a successful 
and a oclci»ratcd teacher, In that capacity he had 
rejected om the problem of education, and his utterances 
on that subject betoken a calm and impanual mind, 
wholly free from prepossessions. We reid that ’* Teaching 
rciptircs natuitil disposition and exercise, and must be 
begun in youth." that "Neither thtwry wtUwut practice 
nor practice without theory avail* at all." and. again 
that “ Culture does not fiutirish in the floul imlffisa one 
reaches a great decpticss."' The last of tlicse fragments 
selected from the few that have twen preserved to us, 
recalls In a striking degree a weighty maxim in the 
gospelx" As a teacher PTOliigoms was (he first to 
introduce grammar in his cuiriculum. and it is One of the 
most remarkable facts in the history of Greek thought 
before him tltere was not the remotest attempt to dis¬ 
tinguish the forms of expression nor to unalyite and teduoc 
them to principles of screech. It is tree that a few of the 
most obvious differences, such at that between a verb and 
a noun, were known in the uses of iaitguage, but even 
in respect to these eleoieniary notions much bad to be 
done before their boundaries were sharply detined or their 
names consistently employed Aa to what ia meant by 
an adverb or preposition, or the rules of the moods and 
neither Pindar nor .^whylus had the faintest 
amceptiOrt of those mattcri The art of language never 
jutsoed through its days of apprenticeship. The master 
w‘as bom with full powers before any attempts had been 
made to define the nites of his cruft. This fatt obviously 
contained a mefut hint for practice. It suj^esiecl that 
the proper use of laBituage might be largely independent 
of the conscious knowledge of its lulea. and that it might 
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be neilber Deccdsaiy nor advitnu^c^tr* to rlaute the brain 
of a mere ehUd with Ulc UghLs of gramitiatica) and togtcal 
abstractmiuw Hut w« do not pfojxrsB py dl$cu«» these 
questions hem. The age of ProtJigofa* wa^ marked by a 
great awakening of euriostty, by an attempt to oi-ordinate 
all the tnatenaJ of knowledge, and by a universal seamh 
for causes.and Tules, Nothing, then, was more natural of 
more just than that the chief mstmment of thought and 
its oommimication siiould tiave been submilteil to the 
methods of plijlbsopby. So Hratagoms Hfroic his -^ttidies 
hi gramtnar in the form of a book " On Correct 5 }ieedi,'* 
and tlic title afTords some indication of the intention of 
the audinr. The sole really ptofiuble road in the study of 
language^^the hiiitorica]—was as fcHieigii to ProUgoms as 
to the test of the amrienti Still, the codificatjcm of the 
nllcs of speech a^orded a rich held for labour; nor could 
such an ujiricrtaking be attempted in an age which prided 
itself on its reason wittinut oocasionaJly bciog accompam^ 
bj* experiments in reform. The recognition of a rule of 
language led to tlie inquiry for its cause, or rather, ac- 
cording to the view obtaining is that epoch, for the 
inientiuu of the legishnor in the sphere of language, Kow 
that intention wtli found to be either Utoompleldy or in- 
onuisteiitJy carried out, and an attempt would aocordjngiy 
be made to restere the work of tlic l^islator in its pristine 
purity by removing the appurvnt exceptions, much as a 
corrupt manuHcript is purg^ of the mistakes of copyists. 
It was ptubabiy in this spirit that Protagoras, whtuii wc 
have good reason to regard lu an adherent of the "coji* 
venriona]" thcoty of JanguiiECi approached the problems of 
that study. The knowledge of linguirtfc rules rating on 
obrervatton, and the consequent instructions firr lheci>rrect 
use of language, formed probably the chief contents of 
his book. Ther e were added to them a few suggestions for 
linguistic reform.t. I’rotagofas wo* the first to distingiush 
the several tenses of the verli and llie moods of predica¬ 
tion. These last he entitled the "stems"of speech, wtili 
wishes, questions, answcm, and commands as thetr several 
btonche^ and those four kinds at clauses were exjirescscd 
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in bis opinion by the four moods of the verb whi^ we 
call optative, conjunctive, indicativet, and imperative. 1 n one 
iosititnee—the conjtuKtive—it must be admitted, however, 
tltat the klenti location was not established witltout a certain 
amount cl violence. Piob^raa acetns to have gone chiefly 
to Bomcr for his examples of these and other rules of 
spireeb. and for the exceptions which he aflected to And 
to them. For we cannot put it down to tnete chaticc that, 
out of the three excumions in grammatical criti^sm 
which have reached us from the works of l^tagoraa, two 
refer to the fust two words of the fliuc verse of the Iliad. 
It mav have gratified the critic to add the charge of 
linguistic inaccuracy to the severe Judgment which 
Xenophanes bad passed on the contents of that renowned 
poem, 'lltus be argued that the imperative in "Sing, 
goddesik the wtatK*’ was mcorrectiy empkiyedt inasmuch as 
the poet, in addressing the Muse, woiod not use a command, 
but merely a wish or a prayer. Further, the Greek word 
iJai'iC f" wrath "> should in h» Oplniim have been masculine, 
and not of the feminine gender. We cannM preUnd to 
dogmutiirc on the meaning of this last rrmaxk. It has 
probably been correctly ttken to cunvey the opinion that 
the pusslcm of anger is a manly rather than a womanly 
chniacteristic. It would, liowever, be extravugant to assume 
tfiat I'rotai'oras was bold enough to undertake the whole* 
sale reform of the gendem of atibstanlives through the 
length and breadth of the Greek litugoagck If he had 
made *0 audadous an attempt. 0*6 should certainIv have 
heard more about it than an uccasioual reference In 
Aristotle to ^rtc and one other word. 

The foUowing account is probably more correct In 
no domain of language are the traces of its wild growth 
so clear as in the genden of iropcr 5 mi,il sultHtantlves^ The 
remarkable fact that sevuraJ bnguage-groups regard the 
inorthnate to a targe extent as animate, and therefore as 
partly masculine and partly feminitie, springs from the 
same personifymg impulse which we have already seen at 
work in the beginnings of religious conceptiona.* The 
* Cik, tnirwi..! 
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imjjnlse to personilrcation proper was accompanied by a 
sense of analofjfy of an extraordinarity refined and sensllivt: 
character. The movinff, active, tiervous, shar p, spare, and 
hart) were regarded as masculine ? the resting, passive, 
gentle tender, broad, and soft as feminine, But apposed 
to theac anali^o of sense were secondary analogies of 
form, and the two influences crossed one another at various 
points. If a substantival termination had once been appro^ 
|inated by preference to either sex. a new fonnation of 
the same kind would lakis the same gender, frequently 
without regard to the meaning of the word. In other 
tn3tancc£. and cspcciaJly in times when the creative force 
of tangnage uras stfU anbroketi, the authority of the mean¬ 
ing H-ould outw'cigb the authority of the form. These 
facton help to explain the confusing abundance of excep¬ 
tions to the rules of gender, built partly on the communtty 
of sense and partly* on Uiat of form, whicb arc the despair 
of the tnodem .schoolboy. Now, Pfotagunu, as a son of 
the age of free thought, ielt no restraint of piety in deal¬ 
ing with the irufrvA' of primitive man ; he had , as we shall 
find in other instances, a etroag sen.se for ratioiutl correctness, 
and he was sccocdingly at pains to introduce occasionally 
something like order in the chaotic oonditioa of language. 
The second authentic example of tJie grammaticaJ criticism 
of rratagaras attached to the word eriAni;', meaning a heJmet 
of war. Thii word, though feminine in Greek, he wished to 
see ciuplnycil as masculine. If we search for bis reasons 
we may probably neject the mppoaitlOU that he was 
follow'ing a common principle which would make all 
suhsuntives relating to the manly arts of warfare of the 
masculine gender. He was probably guided by a le« 
general ctMisideratton. The termination U cocmniotjly a 
sign of the fcmintflc gender, but the rule U by no memss 
without exceptions. And among those exceptions three 
words ato found which designate parts of the accontm^ 
ments of war. Ftotagoras, examining these three words, 
marie that Community of meaning responsible for their 
exception, ami he wished accordingly to bring the fourth 
word under the same exceptional legislation. Further 
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in respect to the itord mentioned above, hi$ ciiticbni 
may have beeu supported by the observation that the 
terminatiort *ff is v:iy far from being confined to 
stantives of the fenainine gender, VVe cannot hope to 
determine whether or not a jest of Aristophanes* which is 
doubtless justly referred to our sophist's attempts at reform, 
was founded on an actual fact. But if it was, we see 
that Protagoras wished to supply a defect in the older 
Greek language which used the word correspond tag to our 
“ cock * for both sexes indifiemitty. He wished to form u 
feminine " cockesa," much in tbe same way as we apeak 
of a “lioness" and ‘'tigress*^ as htI! as of a "lion" and 

" tiger-*' 

3. The conception of conectiieas confronts us again as 
a leading thought peculiar to Protagoras In other tidds of 
his activity. One of tbc writings in which be treated of 
cihics bore the title "On the Incorrect Actions of Man- 
kind." Another of bb wurfcs on moral philt/^hy w-as 
called "The Imperative Speech "—a title whichboonsistent 
with the tone of dogmatic certaintj- in which flato^s Fm* 
lagoras speaks In his uuj.it charaettristic vein. We arc 
tkot aware how be treated the subject of ethica. though we 
may presume that he did not make any very ortglnal 
departure from the common Greek t>'pc. And wc are 
similurty ignorunt of tbe contents of liii trehtise '‘Oq the 
State" or "On the Comrtitutiop." There be may Iiavc 
discussed the question of criminal taw which will ahoitly 
engage our uttention, and in which be endeavoured lo 
dp n»r min < ? who “in accordance with oarrect opinion " was 
the truly guilty man. We ate reminded at this point of 
the fidiCTite pourml by Flalo on the attempt of Frotagoras 
to reduce all human action and conduct to arts or i^'stems 
of roles, and we may recall, for the sake of comparison, 
two sentences from the above-mentioned treatise " On the 
Art" • which in thought and expression is so closdy akin 
to Frotagoms* "But is U out Art," we read, “when the 
correct and the incwrect both have their limits assigneii 
to them ? For t call it uoivArt when there is ndtber 
• Cp. Bk Ul.at. V.13. 




tottcci ufw ajjjtbuig iflOHTCct-** Tfwe we aer 
ihe same p<}wurftil cravinfjr for ratiuiLil in^iEttit. a4id the 
rationalization uf j11 deparlnjcnta of liumon life, which we 
have ajre<id)i' inarted os a characteristic of the whole age, 
which we shall find in its rullest devclo]Hnent in the 
ilocirines of Socotes. and which was extremely active 
in Protogtiras himricEf. [t enabled him w drag the 
cteationji of lawi not ten than tbox of langoagG, before 
the judgment-teat of rcoiion. We are but alightly ac^ 
quahilcd with w'hat he achieved in that direction. fa«t the 
little we know n cmnumtly noteworthy. 

The gossifis of Athena used to amuse liietnselvcs by 
teiling of a crmversation protracted for many hours between 
fericlea, iht* leading atatesuian. and Ptotagoras. the foreign 
sophist. Its theme seemed harrily worthy of the time and 
interest of at least the first of the idUTlocntor!L One of 
die participaiuK in the game of throwing the upear had 
unlntentianally killed u bystander, and Pericl« and Krota* 
goros were said to have argued a whole day long as to 
who wa* the guilty part>^ Was it tbc deviser of the game, 
or the onnpetitor who threw the spear, or, finally, the 
«pear itself? ft fs this item of the Inteitogatory which 
exdtesour astonishment, and tempts us to regard tbc wliole 
story, iJespilC its excellent authority, os a Bony jest But 
us H mutter of fact, it ta preeiaely this priohltm of the spear 
whicJi afitnds the key to the whole matter. To our thinking 
the conviction of imutimutc objects is just as ab.'iurd as the 
execution of imrcanoning nnimaK But the anctenia hebl 
a rlifTcrent tipimini. which did not expire with tlie Greeks. 
Lawsuits ogomst oufraols were admitted in the Greek and 
Roman oodes, as well a* in the old Scandinavian, the old 
Persian, the Hcbtak. and the aJavottic. Mcdisevalism fa 
full of them, and they extend far acnass the frontier of 
modem limes. Tlie judicial rolls of France tell us of 
bulls and swine who ended their life on the galluwa 
in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and even in tlie l^innfng 
of the seventeenth oei)tur>‘. The custom stiU flourishes 
in the East, and the last traces of it to Wc^ttem historv are 
found iL* lute as 1793 and i®.;^ AJi. Tire fint-nained'date 
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refers to the very time when Cambiicirta wn occupied in 
etahoracin^ tlie judieiiil reform which has found its place in 
the Ced* NapoUtm. If he bad attended the execution of 
a KTiiwiee passed on a dog by the ccvolutionniy tribunal 
on the tweajty-vevcnth Of Rrumains sii the yuar 11 . at the 
sign of '"The Bull Fight" in Paris, the disgust of thw 
mixlern master of jurispudence could not ha\T? Iisen in any 
way greater tluiii that of the Greek sophist at Allu™, 
who saw wcajHirn and other Inuuimalc objects which had 
caused the dcaifi of A man convicted, puriricd, and 
wlctunly banished fmm the wurtlry. It U quite con¬ 
ceivable. theft, that the ouflvi.-rsiitUHii in qufpitlon may have 
grown out of some spectacle of that kind. But it is fair 
to believe that it would not have stopped there. U was 
J quarrel as Hcgel said, "about the great and important 
question of icsponaibilitynay, we may add. about the 
yet grealcr and more important question of the purpose of 
punishment. Protagoras was just the man to found on 
that eKtreme case of gtaring unreason, or " incotrcctnesSf*' 
as he wtnihl have said, familiar to every one from siidi 
proceiidings of the tribunal near the Prytanwini. a dlBCUSsioa 
which was gnidualiy to Jeaii to an e*aUecl goal which was 
to cstwniriP the vaiiw and nature of the existing criminal 
Inw, to lay ban; its chief bases—the inatmet of rettiHalibu, 
and the craving for atijneincnt—and tlience to proceed to 
the queiton whether d fl-'cre legitimate for such reasons to 
lEUct to embers of Iiuinao society with grievnus suflFering, 
aud, finally, to seek for some ihotc tenable basis on which 
to build up a system of critninai law. Nor. when we ask 
where be found that basis, arc we reduced to men: gues»- 
work. We may Ustcn to Protagoras in the }‘ian>nie dia¬ 
logue of that name raising an emphatic protcat against the 
mere hrutai retaliation of an injury done, and energeticiilly 
pToebiming the deterrent theory of punishment! and, 
listening thus, we may fancy ourselves once more in 
the cJinmbcr of Pcriclesi overhearing the estnoEt and 
eager TOfunjcro: of speech, anti better fa^oming the 
depths of the argument than was vouchsafed to Xanthip- 
pus. our authority, the dt^Tjefab: son ol Perides; or to 
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Stc»inil)fviiujt. the soivctt^in^ pttm|ihle(c«T, lo he 

ooniiocd the tiilltig«, 

4. The question itigge^s Itself, What was. the ^tiituire 
of the powerful and edtical mmd of Pretagorits towards the 
problems of theology i That early liwraTy- which 

it has beett our mclaoclioly duty to report has robbed us 
of the accurate aiisivef to this qucstLciit One sentooce oJonc 
lias been saved in its couttty from the ruins, it was the 
sentence which stood at the beginning of the doomed book, 
aivt which ran as fottow.it— 

** In nspeet tn Uic ^6Us, 1 im uiuLle tO know eidicr thai tliCf 
im thill iLr« noj^ rr>r ih^g arg ift.iJi y giistaclci to tuch 
jibovi! j11 ibe obsninfy ot tlu; mallei, *ni] the lUti 4>f 
EDAi), in thnl it k to 

Wc 3^ ovGnvhclmcil here bjr i ilood of questJons. Whit 
we ask fint con have been the contents of the book, tbe 
opening sentence of which removed the subject it treated 
from the domain of human knovrleitge, and thus, as it 
might seem, seUtnt it out of conn I We can do nothing 
more than take the few words that hove been preserved, 
semtinize them os do^Iy as- possible, and expatiate on 
them as accuratety as wc may. And the iirst point that 
Strikes us is the repetition gf the word “ know,” and the 
emphasis that it derives from such repctitioti. For the 
ancients distinguished the two eonceptions of knowledge 
and bdief in the domain of wbJdl we an; speaking, fully os 
strictly as we are wont lo do ourselves. \Ve nc^ hardly 
recall the definite clfatioEtion drawn by Parntenides, with 
all the consoquencea It entailed, between cognition and 
opinion which engaged our attention In speakiiig of Far- 
mcnidesand of his disciples Bven in the Greek vernacular 
wc fun) that religious convictions, headed by the assumption 
of the existence of gods, were expressed by a lerra 
vvtiich bad notldog w'fiatsoever iti common with sctcntrfic 
cognition, U'c arc accordingly impeUcd to follow the 
valuable bmt given by Christian August Lobeck, and to 
contend that the subject of those dlscuBalons was not the 
belief in the gods; but tlte cofiDition of the gods. Add to 
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this ih&t thetc juv various other drcumstances which make 
it in the highest degree improbable that Protagoms wouU 
have eonsentied to assail such beliefs or even to cdl them 
in doubt I n the first place. Pbto tells us of the remarkahte 
pmeedure by which the sophist was accustomed to settle 
any quarrel about the amount of tlie honorarium owing 
to him. If o disciple refused to pay the fee detnatided by 
lib teacher alter the conclusion of the ootirse, the sophist 
n*ould invite him todecTiue on oath in a temple the amount 
at which lie himself estimated the value of the instruction 
he h:>H received. And. secondly* we may quote the by no 
means ncirligibJc evidence of the manner in which the 
riatonic PKitagoms described tlic beginnings of human 
society* For it is at least extremely Impiobable that a 
master of charaetcrixatiun like Plato should have put a 
legend, filled from begitming to end with the gods and their 
interventbn in the fate of mankind, in the mouth of a man 
who, though only at the end of his life, stood nevealed as 
an opponent of divine worship. The improbability is 
heightened by the foltowing sentence, to which Protagoras 
was made to give expression:— 

“ Now man, having a shore of the dinne ottnbutes, wa» ot fim 
the Only one of itwiviinaib who had an? gods, because be alone 
was of thBtr lundied ; and bo wodhl laiK attais and iinagea uf 
ihcdi.*’' 

Tims evet^'thing leads us to the eoncliision that the Praia- 
gorean fragment above Rientioncd did not call in question 
the Ifaoological belicl. but the sclentilk or reasonable know* 
ledge of the existence of the gods. Next wc may take tlie 
Greek word which wchave rendered by “obscurity,'' In the 
original it pos^sses a particular shade of tneaniDg aigntfying 
the eontrary of ''sen&ibleness," In that connection the 
icfcrencB to the "obscurity ’ as an obstnde to cognltioti 
signified neither mure tinr less tliao tltat the gods were 
not the objects of direct sensopcrceptioti But in default 
of penDeptton its place t* taken by infcrenci! — a general!- 
lation not only common to universal human thought, 
but directly traceable in the literature of the age we 
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are disoifitmg. Thus the utfjrnins to the shortntaB 
of the life of niflti coulii hjive been infiertetJ for no otlier 
l^uipo^c than to remind ua that the brief apan of time by 
which Dur existence is bounded afiorda no adequate em- 
piruzal toaicnal on which to base the requinte ar^menu 
for affirming or denying the existence of gods. Thus far 
fhu valuable fragment may be ieicrprclcd with certainty. 
TJic rest is conjecture. VVe do not know what ctmteni'- 
porary experiments Protaporaa had in bis mind to prove or 
disprove the existtmec of the gods, in order to juBtify h^ 
indictment of their inadequacy, and to recommend in their 
stead the suspension of judgment as Ihc one safe method 
of thought; nor, witbmit that kiwwledgci have we any 
trustw'Ofthy grounrl for asgujncttt. All that we can say is 
that Protiiggras replaced the confidence of Yea and May 
by reminding hti readers of the narrow limits €>f human 
cognition. Thus faia nume tnarks an impMtant chapter In 
the hiatoi^' of the development of scientific Thought- It 
may well be that he woiJd have assented to the words 
written down by Ernest Henan shortly before bis death in 
189J: ” ‘ We know nothing/ That is all that can be said 
with certainty cm what lies beyond the Finite. Let us 
atfinn nothing, let us deny nothing, let us hope." 

5. From theology to metaphysia is only a step. Here 
again a ainglc lentenc* has to do duty for a whole boot 
The work to quemion was known by thttte diilcreot titles, 
"On Being.'* ”TnJth.“ and "The ■Throwing' Discouisci." 
The third of thoe titles, with its metaphor from wiesttlRg, 
abowa uis that a considerable portiem of this treatise was 
polemical in character, and we are not wholly unaware of 
the butt of tlic attack. According to a late reader of the 
work in antiquity, the Neo-I'latoniat Porphyry, who died not 
long after 300 Protagoras directed the shafts of his 
polemic against the Elcatics. Tlic single sentence which 
has been preserved, and which was again the opening 
sentence of the book, ran a* follows: ■'Man is the measure 
of all things of ihHMe which are, that they are, and of Uicwc 
whkh are nok that they are not'’ Wc are struck at once 
by the rcseiablancn in style between the metaphysical and 
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\h^ theological rrjiEtncnts, snd we af* struck no toss by 
their coaunon need of inteipretatiorL. The fint thing to l>e 
dfine In this Instance is to determine whiit the important 
and^ unfortunatelyr wholly Isolated fragment bt It 

cannot pKK&sess an ethical imaalng; it caonot be the shib¬ 
boleth of any moral objectivism, to which the K^ntence has 
not unfroqucntly been tumed In the hatida of pc^ubu-expo^ 
sitors. Ncithcf the teset of the utterance nor its point 
directed against the Eleatk dociriTte of unity olTers the 
slightest handte to any explanation of that kind* One fact 
may be stated with absolute certainly^ The phrase iihout 
man as the measure of things—the homo-meosura tenet, 
as it has been suitably ahbfwaled— was a qantrihuticm 
tn the theory of cognltioziH Moreover man/' as opposed to 
tlie totality of objects^ was obviously not the individual but 
mankind as a whole. No unprejudiced reader will require 
to be coDvinced that this is Ut least the more natural and 
the more obvious meaning. Goethe, for example, wa9 a 
reader of that kind. He made but a cursory rerefence to 
the Protogorean phrase, but the intuhive instinct of his 
geuitts was a better guide to iu meaning than a thousand 
tminspfred commentators; 

“ We nmy watch KiUiur,." wrote Goethe^ ^^meftsurc her, 
reckim her, weigh her, etc., is m will. It is yet buc utu- tnessun 
tuid weigJUt i^hicc mm U die inwun: of dungs."' 

We have thus seen reason to favour the non-Individual 
but geticdc mterpretatiOEi of **111941,*' and our preferencck 
we believe^ can be turned to a ceitainty by a strictly 
logical orgimjent Hitherto the tradition of the expertSj 
which has only recently been seriously shaken, has held 
fast to tim individualistic meaning, the adhemnts of which, 
in our opinion^ must take one or the other of two roads 
of thought^ both of which we venture to chaiacterit^ as 
moncouLSy tu the one instance the lacts may just be brought 
Into banuoDy with the luteqirctaUcUp but the grammar 
breaks down j iu the other instance the grammar is admb- 
slble« but the facts are noL Supposing that Protagoras 
wished to assert that the indiviilual wa^ the measure of all 
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tilings* he must have been thinkiitji either of the properttea 
CM? of Ihe existence of the thingiL The first of these 
assum ptioruF is the cutit Vfhioh have oiled admissible on 
the facts. Fof Ihe individiuil difTercnces of sensuous per- 
ceptions luui already m that age begun to altmct che atcen- 
tion of phjli»iopberx Bitl the a^umption must surrender 
imonadltionalty to the little Greek word w)iich< in 
common with the large majority of phiblogiotl critics, 
we have rendered by **that.*^ and ont by '* how*' and 
which, as nurainTous paraJle] passages^ among them the frag^ 
ment about the gods by Protagoras himself show beyond 
dispute; cannot possibly be rendered otherwise; And wc 
tnlght fufthjcf remarkK by the way» that by the (Xmtrary 
suppositton the negative branch of Uic Mtence—"of 
those which are not, how they are not'"—would be devoid 
of alt reasonable meatirng. For no one would ever have 
been at pains to inquire into the nc^tiw properties of 
that which was ctcvojd of being. Thirdly and lastiyp -the 
appearance of tliis sentence at the opening of the whole 
b«k, the oMrrprcheiisivc phrases b which it is dothed, 
and the importance which its author plamly a;^ribed to 
St—nil this Is hardly qompatibtc with the view that it 
was the promulgaiion of a truth not unimportant in 
Itsclfi but yet of a subordinate: and special character, 
devDlctl^ that ls to say, Co tht! Itidlvidnnl variiilian of Lbe 
sense pereeptioas, honey tasting bitter to a man offering 
from jaundJee, and so foittc Coming nc^ct to the sccdikI 
spedes of individiwlUtlc meaning, we may refute it by 
the following simple amsidemtton. We have only to nsk 
what coukl br munt by setting up the human indfidduat 
m the criterion Of standard for the csciBtcnce of objects, 
in order to see that it woultf involve the complete jettigon 
of the doctrine of objecthre ^ea:llt3^ It would be im 
expresaiom and parenthetically remarked a somewhat 
awkward expresssoi^ for that aspect of the theory of 
knowledge whkh in modem times b known m the 
phtaiomenalistic* and which w’as nepreaented in antiquity 
by that school of Socr^iics who derives! iheif name of 
Cyretiaica from their scat in Cyrene, in AfriciL It b 
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the aspect m which Uicre is no room dthcr for * objects*' 
or for the conocptiot* of otij^sctive being; or Ibf 
e^ii^tcncc 4t dL but affilely for subjective ^afTections** 
But, so far as the teaching of Protagoras h eoncemed, 
there is fntemat as well as e^ttcreal cvliienoc to show 
beyond the pp$sibiltt>’^ of dispute that it dtd not cofndde 
with that of Aristippus luid Ihe adherents of im school. 
Let IIS summarise the heads of our verdict The fimou^ and 
moth conifoverted fragment which opecied ^Thc ‘Throwing" 
Discourses'" belongs to the iheary of oognitiort. The 
it speaks of is not this or that specimen of the genus, not 
any [ndividiml Tom, Dick* or Hany, but tmiversal man. 
The sfniendeltas a generic and not an individual significance. 
Finally, man in this iieiire Is essallcd to the measure, not 
of thu ptopeitle:^ but of the existence of the objects. 
The evidcivce of Porphyry in reipect to the polemic 
directed against the Fkatic doctrine affortla u$ additional 
support in the attitude wc tiave aduptetl It ts meet, 
in the hrst place, to recall Melissufs the nearest con- 
temporafy of Fmtagtjras, anti we may accemoT it a 
piece of !nck that in the '^Thesis of Melii^iLs"^ we 
meet the v?tact ooiinlcqjjirt of the Protagorean tencL 
The Elcatic TEpudiatlon of the testimony of the iicn^ 
found a clear exponent in Melissua m the worda^ where¬ 
fore it etisucth that we neither sec nor know what 
(proj>crly, the beings). This summary deniaJ of the 

reality of the seusuoua world is ceuutcTbaianccd [ti Pro¬ 
tagoras by its equally summary aihrmadon i Man or 
humeri n^irre h the statidard the existence of the 
things* In other words^ only uhut It can be per¬ 
ceived by U 3 L The unreal caiinut siippl)^ any object 
to our percept ion. So much foe the leading thought 
of Protagorasi, the proof of which has not been preserved 
for us. The emphasis laid on the conception of man 
was dotibilcss resiponiiible for his secondary thought that 
ire men cannot break thitiiigh the limiis of our own 
nature; that thn truth attsJnabk by us must lie within 
those limits; that, if tve reject the evidence of our per¬ 
ceptive faculties* we have no right to confide in our 
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rtmAifiing fakcatties; and, above all, thai in sDch errenm- 
stance^ there would be no materid for cognition left over 
for UJ5- liow should we seek for u criterion of truth, 

and whit sigtilficaiice could wt ascribe to the words “truc^ 
and "'unlrxie/" if we hid repudinlcd root ojid branch 
human fcnitk the Jidc truth vnthm our reach ? 

In the iTcatiac On the Aft»” to which we have more 
than ojice had oocadon to pefen the doctrine of Pfotagnras 
araumed a shape in which it was mone cloeel^ related, 
and aocordmfily more iharply contrasted^ with the doctrine 
of Melissns. It waa profnnlgitcd as follows: "What ir** 
fpropet'tyi the beings) ^ niay always be seen and known^ but 
what is-not “ (properly^ the non-beings) “may never be 
cjiher iiecn or knowriL^ We can imigfnc the author of the 
treatise posing TileUssus with the t|U»tvons, Hom can objeem 
which wc pEfocivt be imrea) f Bod^ IIuw could the tmreaL 
enter iti oiir fidd of p<fcc]Jl3on ? At this point we may go 
hack to ths words picceding the above qupti^ilEon. We 
read, quite hleratty. that ''If y^h^l b-not be equally percep- 
tibic with whai i>, 1 <kt luM know how uny one can regard 
it aj non-being, inasmuch as it con be leen with the eye 
and known by the mlttd as bdngn Hut that will not be 

the Rithtr wbai u- "" and here ensues the passage 

which we have already cited. It is obvious that wc are here 
confronted with an extrefady notable atgumenL A fliish of 
rdativjfltic or phenomcnaiistic thottght hu illuminated the 
autliors mind. He Isolds fast by the belief that something 
pcrtcpllhte, some objective reality^ coiieiJponds in each 
juatance to OUT pcreeptlun. But even If that expectation 
happened to be fullUlcc], a Htan, according to our 
author* wtiuld ^ill have to test contented with what hli 
faculties of pemptioft set before his vision. If we may 
venture to ocsinplcte hii argumenS+ be would have .«ftl that 
this was the sole truth uUainflblc by man, that it was the 
relative or haman imih. But ihiit will not be the case." 
And haci accc^dlngly. our author ttitned from the rela* 
vivititic load^ revealed to him in a flash of lightning, back to 
the old and narve conception of the world. 

lliia rehabiliiatton of the cvidciice of the senses must 
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have reversed the relations between Preti^oras and the 
natural philo^phers on the one part, and Pratagcmis and 
MelmoSv the “ un-natuial philosopher/' the " stopper-of-the- 
luitvcfsc," on the oUicr. And, in point of fact, we hnd in 
the treatise "On the Art,** not tuerely, as has just been 
fhown, the homo-mensura tenet, but also the foundations of 
a strictly empirical method and philosophy We shall 
revert later to these featnrM. but oiw remark will here be 
in place. There is one scanty piece of testimony for the 
fact that I'lotagorus occupied himself with maihetnatics. on 
which, indeed, he wrote a hook, and tliat too makes it clear 
tliat his mind followed empirical channelsL The testimony 
ta found in Aristoil!* who wtote (in snppOit of his own 
remark. " Lines sensibly perceptible are not of the kind 
which the Bcometcf supposes^ for nothing sensibly percep¬ 
tible ut so curved or so straight") that "Pmtagonts, in his 
polemic against the geometcfS, mcntlona that the tangent 
does not touch (he dreie at one poiiit only." Kow, this 
mtsiiu nEithci more nm t«a ihau that, to use eJcptessions 
employed by John Stuart Mill, ''There e>cist no real things 
exactly conformahte to the definitions. There exist no 
points without magnitude; no lines withrnit breadth, nor 
perfectly straight; no drcles with all their radii exactly 
equal,"' etc. On this point, however, there never was any 
confllctof opinion between the adherents of the most diverse 
kIiooIb, Tlie conflict began at a later stage, when the 
question was asked whether the definitions of geometry were 
dmved from the sensible world, and therefore were only 
approximately true, ns abstractions adapted to serve the 
ends of science, or W'hethcr they were of J firiari origin and 
coirtained absolute truth in themselves. Protagoras, it Is 
hardly to be doubted, subattlborl to ilic first of thisac 
opinions He may even he regarded a* its earliest motith- 
piece. and thus, as a precuremr of the thtnhers who, like 
Sir John Leslie, Sir John ilctschd. Milt, and HelmhoUx 
in cur own timeSi, have maintained the rnipirtca] origin of 
the tenets of geometry, its axioms as well as its defi¬ 
nitions. 

We have accordingly establishn] the empirical nature 
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of the FfOiapOfeaa metbo^L and our oonclu^EOn ih coito* 
bonted by PUto's view of the homo-mcti^iiri ten eh He 
regarded it as wholly identical with the thijsis^ "Cojiutlon b 
sense? perception,'^ or ail knwdodge ft5ta on auch perception. 
And this marki the last legitimaie stage in our empbv- 
meiit of the festUnony of PLitex The reason for oiir rcN 
nouncetnent b simple enotigh, Hcnccfoiwaid Plato's utter* 
ances on tbb subject are nnt the eiHdente of a witnesiL 
but attempts to derive from the Pfotagwtsm th^b con* 
scfiuenccs ready or ostensibly contained thinein^ Plato 
argued somewhat as follows; If the pefccptioD^s of sense 
necessarily contain ttutK but the perception of one indi* 
viduat di^era frequently from that of aopthef. then it b fair 
to [nfet fmm th^L tunnt that an equal measure of truth 
belongs even to contradictoiy' percepticuii MoreinvcTp it 
b pmbjible that Proca^r^ Mke the majority ot hb 
temt^c^rariEsis failed to diatingubh with the requisite itrici;- 
nesA between veritable perceptiotis and the comduslunn 
derived fmm them, thus oi»aiing an avenue far PUlo's 
further dartuction fmm the tenet of Prot^Drai that even 
contrary opioiofiA po?i.7»ie$s the SJxime degree of tnich ; in a 
word that what appears to each man to be true, b true 
for each mam'' Herc^ then^ wc aie face to face with 
the famous so-coJIcd Protfigorean doctrine, which it would 
be too high an honour to regard as the expression of 
extreme subjectivism or sceptldani- As a matter of faa- 
it hardly distinguishable from blank nom^nAe. It 
the death-blew to all orderly tlioiighL oil mefuiy 
rational conduct* m well to all education, all foresighL 
dll sdnicc and instruction. And yet this iconccli^L, who 
was lEUpjiu^^d to hAve destroyed objective truth, and with it 
to hiiW carried away alt rules of universal import, laboured 
fcir more \hm fafty yean In evexy p^n ul Greece its a 
teacher highly teteemed and in great request, as a cckbmiicd 
rhetorician and author; tie was ytt a fetturiTr whose wealth 
of positive tenets were not mcmly delivered frum the piat- 
form. but were piintcd and imrdcated >vith extraordinary 
emphasis, ami w^tfe promulgated with the farce oi tile piilptL 
And it was the same tepuifid iconoclast who, as wc have 
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seen, and as we shdl iia%-c oocmi'an lo kc. vtsiimed 
ihc functions of a It^islator tn the most vartotia depart¬ 
ments of life, and whose distinction between the cortect 
and the incarrect, between the right and tltc wtoub. obtained 
in the circle of his thought too much rather than too little 
consiileratioD and esteem. 

The reader may^ object at this point that wc have 
heard expiessions sccptJcLsin fttwn the vay lips of our 
himself; that he published his doubU as to the 
existence of the gods in language which amply tiatifics lo 
his mental dispositicm. Perfectij* uue. we reply. And 
it b precisely fiotn the fTagmcnt about the gods that 
we derive our final and irrefutable argUJnciit to jupovc that 
the kind of scepticism which Plato read into the homo- 
mciisura tenet was completely alien to the tbmight of 
to authm. For PiotagoraB based his suspension of judg- 
incut In that single insUnce on grounds of fac(. the roots of 
which w'etc deeply embedded in tlie nature of the special 
proiilem itself. Hitherto we may eoooeive him to say, no 
jpc luu seen gods; but human life Is too short, and the 
field of our ohsenmtiem too restrkteil, to affirm or to deny 
with certainty the traces of their activity in the world of 
nature and in an. Accordingly he withheld his verdict; 
in respect to that question, be ffamed no definite amiwcr 
either j'n the positive or in the negative But if the 
maxini that “evciy man's tnjth w the truth which appears 
to him' had really been the lodestar of his mind, his 
answer, we take it, would have been different. In that 
case we conceive he mustt necessarily have expressed him¬ 
self to this cITcct: Cods exist for those who believe Uj 
them; they do not exiiit for those w'hu do not believe Id 
them, 

Nor arc wc reiluecd to the sophist's own ipane authentic 
iitterauccs in utder to refute this misconception. Plato 
hiniseir bore witness against it. In tlie diaJogue entitled 
“ Protagoraa" he drew a picture of the man, ihc maia 
features of which are obviously genuine, tJmugh the colours 
are in places too glaring, and thougia wxcouJil diaiicnsewith 
Kitnc of the less amiable detail, BuL it sLatiJs, it has 
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n<>thm^ whatsoev^er to commoQ witii Uie £ba.m portrait m 
the " ThCTUrtm" The same thinker appears in both 
dialogues^ but he ta characteTiwd to the ** I'^ititagnras ** by 
an excess rathtf than a defect of de^iaiteae^ and dogma- 
tistm Ihough he is nspresented m the The4:l^u$'' as 
denying evety dbthittton between truth and error. It is 
significant tnot that in the earlier of the two dialogues 
Protugoras is introduoed as a tiving cnan, while in the 
second and much Uter study he is mentioned as one long 
since dead In the one the bki^raphcr h working ort the 
memory of things seen, to the other fancy bpTaying wiih 
a shadow or a phantotn. Hie one is a person, the other a 
formnia; in the one case the author ii goveftted by intui¬ 
tion^ fn the other by iiifercifce In a word, the ** Protagoras *' 
shows us ft lifelike and finished poctrail; the ** Ttieseteius ** 
ii composed of superfine and thin-spim ratJod nations No 
true student of Flatty whm^ attention has been called to 
this eontrast, will hesitate at ah where to look for bi^oried 
Truth* nor will doubt where Plato himselT intended that 
$earch to be succe^fu!. 

When we come to dispell the “Theaeteius” at lengthy 
we shall do csor beat lo iLtustmic the paiticulai object 
which its author had in vicwi, but for the purpoi^c of the 
present dtscuasion a few preliminary remarks will not be 
out of plaoi The conversatioual ^le whicih Plato 
affected landed him in a difficulty of a quite eKceptinaal 
Jtto<L Me exaltfid hij maiiler Socrates to the chief 
in his fiialDgucs. Neverthdoss be could not and would 
not renounce^ ftltogelhcr the controvtrsial discu^on of 
post-Socratlc doctrmeSL. We do not pretend that Plato 
particularly at pains to avoid anachronisms^ One 
ihing* however^ was plainly inadmissible. Socrates eotUd 
not be aimed Tot the fray against the champions of tenets 
which had arisen subsequ^entty to hts death Now, in 
0 tdtx to dccumvcni this difficulty, the ingenuity of the 
pcpct-phiiosophcr had to cast around for artificia] ex¬ 
pedient^ At one time; for instance, his Soemtes learnt 
of the existence of a doctfine 'Mn a dreanu"' There w^js 
no other reason fur this proceeding except fhai , inasmuch 
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as the doctrine was due to hLi owrt pupil Antistlicncst, be 
could hardly has-e heard of it through the orthodox 
channels of ioforraatioti. Now let us Uke the " Thsaetetus " 
with its notable dr^eiEcnces frotn the ** Proiagoras," In the 
‘•Tlicaetetiis" Socrates ta represented as expcmndlng and 
combaring the theory of cognition which is described as 
a «secret doctrine “ of Protagoraj, and as very diffcfMit 
from that which the stiphist pijhtiiilicd to ■'the great 
multitude^ An ardent admirer of PtoUgoras who iwk 
pan in the conv’crsation, and who was at the same time 
intimately acquaiutcd with hts chief metaphysical treatise, 
is plainly taken aback by the revelations of Sociatjes. In 
other words, Plato tcili his readers* as clearly as the con¬ 
ventions of ha sdf-imposed style petniit that he is making 
UBc of a fiction. His real fsbjcct was to establish his 
position with regard to the theory of knowledge pro¬ 
mulgated by Aristippus. This object has long since been 
reooguixed, though it has not ycl been imivcnaHy ackoow- 
IcdgedL Now, of Plato, the prince of artista* it mny 
legitimately be said ai 7 tnw'itur itupU^ If this particular 
fiction had not sailed him. he might readily have selected 
another. Accordingly we may condude that I'lato was 
attvirtUH to ratablisb an. inner relationship between the 
doctrines of Aristippus and Protagoras- In this light we 
are now able to see that the indispensable preliminary step 
to the whole transparent mystification was predsely that 
expusitkm of the bomcHmenaura tenet w^ch engaged 
our attentirwi above. It was Piato‘A deliberate hitentiun 
to enter the lists of the problem of cognition, and to 
encoimter Its difficulties in his own person. The introduc¬ 
tion, for eonirotfcrsial purposes* of the doctrme of 
Aristippus under a shallow disguise was but a single step 
oil this long Toad of ihoughL Tlte mention of Protagoras 
was merely an aAistic necessity of the fictitious treatment 
of the whole theme, and nothing was further from the 
orieinal aim of Plato than to write an appreciative memoir 
of the hlstortcal personage to whom that name appertained, 
Hicse, then, bedig the circuiiistances of the case; PUto, 
so far from being hindered, was actually encouraged to 
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(lissociftte. 45 It wo'Ci the Protagfprean teiii^t fmin 
authtir atid ttn etivironmcnt Kc not TtH)u{rcd to ask 
9?h3C it <irgnific 4 to it^ author^ nqrr how its author 
employed iL On the ocmtraryi be wsis completely at 
liberty to reat! into the foromlji whatever meaiifiig iti 
wording would wananL It wmild be uniair to apeak of 
the vloktioa of hisrorica! truth la art lo^uace urhere tlie 
whole attitude of the writer h directed towards the eirtancf-^ 
^laJdnn ofbts reader^' minda fmm the train ind? of hisfeDry^ 
But we have now to reckon with 4 factor wbldi we dM 
not anticipate. The '^godlike'’ Pinto was wholly innocent 
tn intenClonp but In this particular {natanoe^ as well as 
in rapcct to the so-caiJed ^hists In gentialp he perverted 
history ili^iKte himiself by the autbority of fus mighty 
fiamc. AJl antiquity ;ioxpted Ptalo^t interpreunion of the 
dooHne as naked truth ; nor have modem times been able 
to e^ape from his goidoiice till the most recent past* 
Here and there in tbe ndcrences of i^latcd authors of 
antiquity there are feeble traces of di^seat, but the great 
majont)'' of them ne^ver once took the tfoubte aenonsfy 10 
cjtaiuidC the text of the tiny fragmCTit^ Our surpdso M 
this omiiBion is by the fact that Tininiia who was 

bom lust befote the dawn of the tbirri centurj^ blc, did not 
give bimaclf the pam^ as bis comic verses plainly Ibow^ to 
gain even a cwrect grammatical acquaintance with the 
frag meat of Protag oraa about the £oda^ Wc have Jccn tlmt 
the tfifiuenoe of Plato was responsible for a tjegntive source 
of cfTOt in the dtrprecuition and neglect of the literature of 
the sophUts, And in this particulcir iastance a positive 
factor was added by the tnterprcUlloa put by Plato on the 
fragment. To these causes it was due that no one till very 
recently tad the curiosity to ask how th& gulf wrts to be filled 
up that yawned before the eyes of every one betwcdn the 
expositions in the Ffotagocas and in tlie ^'TheKtdm'' 
It was nobody's biisiiiess to deternifne bow ths: sacred 
fragment and the other sparse remains were compatible 
wili the uBivewal ^-pttcIsEii which was ascribed to their 
author The luggestton leaps to tJic lips—Surely Aristotle 
was not guilty of the wLJcqircad mi^cooEa^ptiom VVe have 
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to mswQT hotii Vcs iuid Ifi two passiigefi of hts 

Mt^taphyt^ics'' be [centiorLS tbc homo-fnensura tenet m 
sndh a tnsinntf as to suggest tbiit Plato irt th« '‘Theajtciiis;*' 
and again almost literally iti tliu •'Cratyltis,** wriung 
with bistOltcal aiJthorit^% But lii a ikird p>a5i;age^ 
Aristotle grapples wiih the same subject again and eomes 
to quite a dilTerml ooridiision. There Uic ‘'man"" Is not 
the indit^ldu^, but h ei|ul|)ped with the qualities of hh 
kind 1'he individualistic mterpretation passed into the 
generic. And the Protngorean wliicb is el^uhcre 

rtrgxrded by Aristotle as a dangerous paradox fatal to all 
intelligible argument, is here as a pfctaitioUH 

triviality; 

" But if Ptelagonifi asiys#^ tre read, “ tbai man li ihe tofMittifi: 03 
all Oilnpi that mm^A thm the Knoidng or the sennjlii^ 
the intswiar iaosintich ju die one poisessestbe scnsstlble percepljoHi 
ind the other the knowledge^ n/liicb ire describe as die mc33iirc 
of their objects, lliua ihot^ the doctrine of Prongtpfas rtally 
says nothing mi slk ft stew to say goodnsi knuwt whas«"^ 

The forcgoiEig attempt at an explanation may not merely 
incur the reproach of breaking with the tradittun of nearly all 
antiquity i it may also be Gensured as incomplete. Nor, wo 
are fain to confess^ wtttild the rebuke be wholly unmerited. 
There is stiJJ much that tnigbt be said more or less byjKi- 
dieticaliy sdiont the attitude of Protagoras towarL;^!^ ihc 
problems of cognittoit But we camicit ilunfc it advisable 
to discuss questions of secondary import w^hilc the dispute 
on the leading question i^U unsettied. A ^upeistruciur^ 
of hypothesis should only he reared cn a basts of ccrta[Jlt>^ 
Stilly «rc shall not deny ourselves the expression of just 
one conjecture. Aiany c[rctiinstaiice& niiikc it probable that 
FrOtagOraSt in his rciid agato^t the Eleatlcs ond their rt- 
pudiaticih of die tcsUmcny of the sciuies^ poimed to 
subjective tniih ami to tlie irtfaUIEdhiy, or father tlie 
tncvrtablcne^ uf every 5cnftaticm< It ta further pmbablft 
that in this cnonoction he failed to diiitlngiiiih with the 
requisUr degree of artirracy betwetfti scn!^itit]nt perccfuiun, 
perceptive judgment and judgment in general. On these 
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accounta the nproicb which he mcuned of maintainiiig 
an ec{iiat degree of truth in all ideas and upiiifoits 
may have been, if not deserved, ai least provoked by bis 
own attitude The lepmach may then have oontribilteii 
to the lalsc fnterprctation of the bomo-mcnauia tenet. 
Bnl, be thU u it may^ howe\'er little we know of the tW 
tagorean theory of cognition, one fact stands like a rock. 
Protagoras may or may not have been earned away by 
the test oi polemic ; he may or may nol have been misled 
by the incomplete psychological vocabulary of his times 
into nttcring at some place or on some occasion something 
that gave a handle to the charge of socptlctsm; hut the 
PfOlBgorean fragments that have come down to us. few 
and sparse though they are, are (n. themselves fully 
auflicient to support the belief that the universal sbepticiam 
ascribed to him was never a guiding star of his own 
tboughb 

& "On every riue^ton them ate two apexes, which 
stand in opposition to otic another." ThU precious fragmeDC 
has likewise been pressed into the service of the thcoiy 
against which wc have been arguing so long. Those who 
have turned it to this use, however, have ovcrlookod the 
simple fact that if it really possessed the meaning ascribed 
to it, and were a corolbiy of the asserdtHi tliat every 
opinion is equally true, it wtJuid have had to refer, not to 
tuio i^iceehes only, but to an infinite number. Now. the 
genuine meaning of the fragment may be illnat ratr^ from 
it* feproduettou by Eurjpidst the friend of Protagoras, u 
well a* by the context Id which It recur* in fsocrates. 
Amphion. in the ^ Antlt^ " of Euripides, cmplc^ almost 
the same ttini of expression: 

“ lb ««y rniurr do the tpeaUi^ «t 
Aw^keu eecL^ici by s douiile unique'* 

And [soemtes the rfaetoridati numbers among the use¬ 
less and ahsuni paradoxes in which a former generation 
delighted, the oontraty proposition, that "it i* impOBsible 
to make two opposite speeches on the same snbjccc.'* 
Accorduigly, it u idle to look for a sceptical bia* in the 
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st»t«metit of Protagoras, It contain* nothing mane than 
the expTMflton 01 a Uuisni, ffimiliat enough to modem 
times, Mrhich Diderot once foonulated as follows: “ In all 
qiiestioas, with the single exception of mathcmatlEs, thert 
are a fF<.' and a eow " Many pages might be filled with 
Ote salutary applicatiotu of this dictum. Thus the cen* 
tral tbaughl of the first Jialf of Mills “ Liberty” has been 
oorrectly defined as *' the nectsslty of tahing account of 
the n^ativ* to every positive iffirnmtion : of laying down, 
side by side with every proposition, thu aunter-^^positionT 
Ajid to emue down to praetical questiona* every intclUgcut 
reader of Parliamcnuiry debatesi and newspaper articles will 
be aware of the futility and dclusivcTiTO of a dwcussioti 
which la coofmed to the illusUaiion of one side only, whether 
it be the advantages ox the disadvantages of a measure or 
Institution- He will be aware that no prospect of a sdntary 
decision can be opened to the feeble judgment of men 
both sides art treated with impartial compIcU'iurss 
and are weighed the one gainst the other. The decisive 
factor, in practice as well as in theory, is not, to refer to 
Mill once more— 

" wiiit can be aud for an optoion, but nhether more can be ■*)<] 
for it agaittU iL Them a no knowledge, and no assonnee 
of right beiisf, but with I'im who can bolh confute tb* opposite 
opinUin, and successfully defend tais own against oonfuiation." 

The principle desenbed In this passage as ** the principal 
lesson of Plato's writings'' was foieshiidowed in the dictum 
of Protagoras with which we are now engaged. The great 
sophist biraself, ta pioiniitgating bia doctrine, was probably 
chiefly impressed by its educational value. He wcruld have 
shared the sentiment of Goethe, who eulogiscii the Moham- 
for bf!^initiog— 

" their coorse of philosophy mth the lissom that nothing exikti of 
which the contrary cannot ^ nffimedi Thu*," Gonhe continvio, 
" they eicrciae the mind of youib by Raiing tlanj ih* taalt of difr 
covering and deflning The conmey to eveiy projimition m tbar 
ken, whence there » bound to looiwsd * high diFee of venalUity 
in tbiiikiog and spoBking.” 
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Doubt U Awakened by ihtsc rmrans; and fmm dmibt, at 
Goetbi! put it ihc mind was li!d tc^ mutiny arid 

proofs with certainty at (is tdtimale goal ; 

14 ■< Qf cqnTcrKmion lith ihe fiitb- 

fu) Eckermiiinr that ao4bing is warnuig la ikis ieaqhiag, and tluU 
WB wuh all Cftir sjfftemt haTB noi (tmved iny fm 

Ai>d when Gucthe warmly assented to the remark of bit 
friend, that be was Lhereby lemlndol of tbeGre^kt, whose 
metbod of pbflQasojiliic Instruction mmt bavc been slmdar/’ 
we tnay add tbat it wot precisely the PratagtHeAU " Anti-' 
logics*^ which beailed ibe list of auxiliaries lo this course 
of tnatmetkin. 

Unfortunately, of the two books of the cdcbraied work 
w’c posses* not a sioiilc Une save the ahrnx setrteace quoted 
abovci wbidi probably stood at llic bqrmnfn^. Nor are 
wx tti better plight when we come to indirect soutces of 
jnform^tiOTL The rnost Importunt testimony wu possess is 
an tacomplcte report of An^itoxctii^s, a pbilosoiihic writer on 
musiOi from which we can infer* with a moderate degree of 
corii^Jcncc. that Plato based the brilliant dialectic discussion 
of the conception of justlcse m tbo book of the Republic'* 
to ^me extent on this work. And even diDU^h the report 
be rcjeclisd nntrue. It ia not wholly wtthout ^*aluc- For 
Aristoxenns, a disciple of ArisloUe, mid a youfiger coiitem- 
jiorary of PUlo, could not have made himse lf its mouthpiece 
if the ctedtints trf the ^^untilogtai," which had nert yet passed 
into obi ivine* wen? not in agneismcnt at varimia iioints with 
the Piatonic mastetpieccp Tlic iitlcrcnpe may Ik staled in 
the roUnwing positive fonii: TIic afiitbgics discussed 
probkuui of ethic* and poiltk* in a dialectic fajibrooH In 
Dihcr wtmk^ t^iritagonss was in this respect a pfecursor of 
Socrates, and aancoessof of Zem “ tbu inventor of dislectic,** 
Kurtliermure, the •'cuaniiig wresller,*’ as Timon cntitlcis him. 
ijt associated by anecdote and triidltimi with **dsc Pulu- 
nuydi^s of the Ekactes/" Thus the argument of the grain or 
millet, which our readers will recollect, ha* been pteserved Itj 
the form of a giune of queaiiun and anuwer between Zeno 
ami IVotagorm Protajiwa* defends, and Zeno dfsput»ln 
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4 fterfejl of captiotis queslions, the evidcoco of the souses. 
The Eleatic aocortlingly is the active partner in the distogue. 
and the Abdcrite the posiive. and this diatrihulioo of parts 
talhes admirah^ with the dialectic itnpOtenoe of rrotagora^ 
desplto his rcjiown as an acute aophiss. when expoaeti in 
Plato 10 the cross^xaminaiioas of Socrates. It further 
tallies with the fact that the whole rich tradition of 
apophthegms does not credit Protaijwa^ 
sopiiism Of fallacy. _ ^ ^ 

At this point we may suin up the dialectic art of 
Prota^'oras with eoinparativc certainty in iU general 
(nitlu]& He was evidently impraensed in the intcichnitgc 
of question and answer which was founded by Zeno, and 
developed by Soemtea, and of which the chief exponents 
were the Socnilita of Megara. His own favourite dialectic 
was obviously of 9 more rhetorical hind, lie did not try 
to confuse his aolagotU-st nen to goad him to eon trad iciion 
by the method of curt intcnoEaiicn. The chief weapon 
in his aimoury wxs that of long speechea delivered succes¬ 
sively to refute one another. The prototype of these 
thctoricaltoumaoients was found in the oonlest of speeche* 
which was fought in bitter eanicst in the law courts anrl 
on the jdatfofnj, and they helped in turn to train tte 
mu^es of the intellectual athletes in the arena of public 
lifci 

It is impossible to doubt that dramatic wnters like 
Eurtpidea derived part of their strength from the same 
sources. The distich from the ** Anti ope," which «« quoted 
just now. may well imve beeti a token of gratitude from 
the dbdple to hi« maalef. there h another Greek 

writer in whose work we find the greatest variety of points 
of view, and who pos-wised an unrivallijd art of sounding 
the contraats of interests and arguments hidden in auv 
Siiuation, ami of dispUyiitg them before our eyes in all 
their immensurahte abundattcc i and it would have been 
nothing than miraculous if Thucydides, the writer in 
queauoa had escaped thia inHuenCtt. Nor wus it only that 
pbilosoplter among the historians whose strength was steeled 
and tempered ai thb well^prlug of itispiration, Plato hinwelf 
veil- L ^ 
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went down to jts M'iuers lo drink, nor is h any argtiJTmnt i< 
thccontmry that one of his latest dlalo^tiiss, "‘Soplifsteat’ 
» a thorou^li-i’oing fovectjve against every kind of 
"oatilDUy." Tluto in bis old age grew averse from all 
dialectic- In the " Laws," the Inrf pmduet of his pen, he 
actually turned hts biuik on (t, and fillai its vacant place, 
at the head nf his caniculiua of cdiieaiton, with mathe- 
tnatics and astronomy. Now, sttppowng the ‘'Sophistes'* 
were Jost, we might rcccnstrucl this portion of its contents 
by a kind of li priori method. For befoie the antiwiiatectic 
tendency of Plato’s mind atWiped its last and bigliesi 
triumph, it must necessarily have won its victories where 
it met with less rcstotancc, Before abandoning his own 
dialectio, which had served the cause of hts tlieory of ideas, 
he must 6rst have dismissed those vartations of it whidt 
he had less immediately at liearL tfe was waging war 
in that instance with Anlisthiuieg, hat his feud against the 
Antisihcnic honilliRg of the dialectic melhdd was aggnf 
vated by Ills ejtcursioifls into the puat to search for the 
origins of "antilogic." Here again we meet with tim 
name of Protugora^i in a context whidi merits our serious 
otteuUoa. 

7. The sophli^t, aoxRtiiug to the paxtage we are ^p^V!n|. 
of, Rtakci alj wltn come in cuntact with him, in whatever 
department of life, argumentative anil litigious—in divine 
affairs as well as In earttiSy, in respect to development 
and cabicnce ai well vi to the laws and the totality of 
civil institutions. '* Further," the speaker coutiimes, " in 
respect to all the arts and to each separate ait. the seeker 
will itnd abundanoc of material in lliesc writings for 
attacks on every craftBrotm.'' "You refer," runs the 
answer, “to tite Froiagorcaa dlscUsstons on the art of 
wrestling, and on the otiicr arts *’Y«. my friend ; his 
writings^ iinJ those of many others as wcU." Thisi then, 
is all Umt wc know about that branch of rrotagoias' wtjtL 
as ah miiiior. We see that he liad written treatises or 
odntrovetaial qtecchsi on tire art of wrestling, and proba- 
biy OQ other spedaj arta^ apart from his book on the 
arts as a whole. The tenileiicy of iliose wntings cannot 
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bft gathertitJ ftom the cursory referenoe to them in the 
present pboc. Tl^e huty manner in whidi Ftato 
touched 03 the theme merely to leave il agmo at opue 
leads us to suppose that he regarded it as but a weak 
aid to the argument he was sustamlng. It Is more 
important to remark* hontjver* that the ircatiau "On 
the Alt,** which we have had repeated occasion to mentiem, 
affords a specimen of lhat kind of Eilcraiy productioii 
which is here being spoken of. That treatise, as oim 
readers are awareif is m apology for the art of medidne 
written by a pugnacious sophist. It contains sevemi 
gross inaccuntcics and occasLonai instances of exaggera¬ 
tion, but it is composed with an extraordinary degree 
of dialeiitie acutene^ and rhetorical ctevemess] and, 
as a defence of tnetlkmc, it succeeds fn making the 
difficulticii of the art and the mcompctcncc of many 
of its praedtionens, rather than the aft ttsclfp roponslbfe 
for its tnintakes. Thus we are toidp for example, that 

" ‘Ihosu who btnnm thfl phy^iciMu for not ir^itiiig sufferers ftmo 
mcurahle diseases require thsui to do what ie uosuitablu as wbI] 
as wlol i« lukable, and in so for ai they make diia demand thej 
are adnrimd by the uonunal phjiiidaiiiii» hut itre kon^ed at by the 
genuine monbcis of the fzrofi^jnon. For tt$ imi^tET^ do not stand 
in need of inch fooilhih pr&lse or bkniie, but they want criticB who 
will tell them when their work mtilns its goal imd wli^i it 
thfitt, and whether in meh its defidenries are to be 

bribed to the uiists [lltetmlly, the entikmen] t 2 i<nn 4 d're 9 ^ or to 
tbo efa^ceti of their e&re.^ 

And at the close of the iic?£t paragraph we read— 

Inaruelyp the tresimciit of diseosea open 10 view] hai not 
been dircovoied for theue who wnut to ptic^ it, but for those of 
their nufuber who can pmeUst^ it ; btii Uio$e only can whose 
tuiiiro if not repugnant^ gml whi> have not li£kcd the of 

t ramlng ,^ 

Here tecs then* w perceive tliat there is no lack of 
censorious references to the '' craftsmen/* aiul lhalHi 
to this extent ai Icasti tlte one dtoracteristk of those 
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coritfovtrsia] oiratioiis which ia anphasi^ed Ifi the pajttage 
fn the “ Sojjhii^tef taii{e$ more or with the surviv¬ 
ing cxitmpl& Bui there In ^rtochcr ^nd a mort important 
poiirL Reverting to the first t^ucited fmtn ihe 

dose ^>r a chaprter in the tveacise, we find th^t the 
cnmiTig sentence urns a? rollowsi : Now what concerns 
the other 4ms ®haJ| be taught at another time and in 
another dbeourse.'' Thu* the aiithor held out a promi.^ 
of a treatise to be devoted to the remaining arts. In words 
whidi precisely ooircsponii 10 the language employed by 
Plato in the ^Sophistes" In mentioning the existeJice of 
‘^uch a treatise by Frotagor^. This Gomentanelty, 
oombined with nitmcrom other clrcumsU^ncn, hai induced 
us En ascribe the authorshjp of the pt^udChHippocrsittc 
little wtifk ** On the Art *' tn no other ilion to Protugofasit 
the sophist of Abdera. Our readerb ate aUeadiy aware 
that the chief metaplij^icsd tenet of Frotagijras Is 
repeated in that ini^iisE, which further ccnt~;iias a 
reference to ^ other discourses^^ perhaps “ The ^ Throwing' 
Discourses," with which we have made acquaintance^ which 
were to iUnstrate it more accnra^tely* The i^njectural 
Ldentit}' which we have thus ventured to establish Is 
rendered highly probable by die fact that the dialect* 
style, and tone of tlic treatise xecaJJ the v«y epochs 
HiTTOutidingSp and pcrsotmlity of Pmtagoras himself, 
down to countless notable echoes of his pecuUar mode 
of spcaiJtig, a* imitated tn Plato Additirniitl evidence 
is aiforded by the fnllowing considcratiDn ; According to 
this very passage in the “Sophktw.^* the fiq>arate arts 
possessed an abundant Uterutote of their own, and. so 
far at lyast, there wtndd be little to support the idem Ely. 
But in both these cases, besides the tr^sitment of the 
iodividual aru there iJi in the one instapce a mentioi^ 
and in the other a piombe, of a general discussion. 
Now, we m^y well be startled at this eoinddence. [f it 
were an oppotitnt of Protagoras who was competing with 
him In this field as ivdl, we should have less ground for 
surprise ; hut the simikrity of the metaphysied principles 
rules Lhiit hypothesis out of oemrt Thus, if wc refuse to 
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lidofiFt the theory of fclentic Aiithrrnhip. we anft plxiced on 
ihe honui of a mmarlc^blc dflcimin^ Wo inusrt dtliLT 
ifUppo^ that PTOtigaraa, w^ho waa far fnsm bckm|; in 
originality, had adventtircd on this wcmaion on an ont- 
wom track, or ebe that a sophist who olosciy allied 
to him in tnany respeaSn including questiona of principle, 
and waif thus presumably his dtsctple. had tindcfiaken to 
beat hrm out of the ficItL We do ant koow how Prota^ 
goraa treated the aeparate aits, but we may fairly con¬ 
jecture that he odaptcii hb treatment to thdr differences. 
Thu± the art of tnctlicine requirtd tliat Its suapcct realtiy 
■^himld be justified and vindicated, but this was by mn 
means the case with the rrumiutl aiti. ti had chficn been 
denied that the art of the physician created health, but 
it had mvcT been denied that the art of the weaver made 
woven rabriix% Of the art of the shoemaker shoes. Ac¬ 
cord inglyi certain portions of a composite work of iJiat 
kind would possess a critical chameter, and others an 
apologetic. But iit boUi instances dike there was ampLe 
opportunity for inveighing agaln^ the performances of 
tile ** craftsmen.^ The release of on art from the 
fcpnoachcft IcveUed agolmt tt meant mam frequently than 
not the traiiafereitce of the charge on Its practitfoners. 
And fmollyp even if ftueb reproaches were foliowtid by 
a refutation, still they had been uttered, and Plato accord¬ 
ingly could use them in the sense mentioned above. 

Wc have lingered on tbb subject at greater length 
because the toratise "Or the Art" ccntnbntea muchi and 
much that IS of totportanec, to the picture of the activity 
of the ^phi^ls tn the fifth cerrtuo% and, if its Protagoreon 
anthorEhip be conrcodcd, to the picture of the earliest and 
the noblest of the sophistsi. We cannot Ji&cuss all (he 
details here, bat we may fairly say that the gpirit of 
posttive science, nay, of modem posEtive acicncc, speaks 
to us from no edict bteroty rnonument of that age with 
equal vigour or clcameisL Thic evidence of the senses, 
and the infcfences derived from it, ^ the author's sede 
somcc of medical and other fennwlcdge. ReJuctadC Nature 
b put on the rack and compelled to bear witness^a 
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I^aconiw simite which, thuii^h w famtUar to modcfu 
timc^ otht^i'u:^ so far wt* are aware, unknowt) to 
imiiquity. Where observatinn. experimcntsi^ciR^ and Uic 
condi;^t»i3 thus derivt^d promi Inadcquatr, there iJit 
impassable bamers of hutruin ccrgnltion were erecter}. 
Univerml cimsatioaQ was recognked and pnjroulgaicd as 
the unexceptigaoi bw of aJI occtirrences, with a figour 
and strictness unpatidldcd in that age, only in the 
theory of the AtoniisisL The relation between cause and 
effect was ihe foundation of all foresight, and foresight the 
fmindatiofi of all ddibeiate action. Objects po^essed 
fixed quaHltes with derinite bounds^ To presduce dlOTeTent 
cdcc^, different caiLses had to be brought to play; what 
was wfv'iceabik in otuc cJi^e would be himful in a vciy^ 
difTcrent or in an opposite case; what proved benefkki 
by rightful use would ptttvt {temicious wrung fill use. 

ITic liixiltaTiDn of human powers was dciu-l/ recogtiExed 
and anpliaticaUy o^rpressed. Tli« luithur was not diKpoaed 
to extravagant demands in respect to man's duminbti 
over nature, nor Jftt to the exerebc of an arbitrary fancy 
in the interpreUtion of OAtural pbenumena. It is 
astonishing. In our optnipn, (hat the treatise which gives 
so clear and forcible an expression to the gospel of tlie 
inductive spirit should have hitherto whull)' escaped liic 
attention of historians and philosophers. But our state* 
mcJit is too Sweeping. There one exception at tu 
lhal indiflfcrtaioe which surprises us, Fierre Jean Geoiges 
Cabants, a brilliant representative of the last great era of 
enlightenment, in his work “On the Degree of Certainty 
in Medidne,” rendered to the treatbe ‘‘On the Art" which 
be suppoecd tO be the work of Hippocrates, tbe full boinage 
that is dt]B to iL At every turn of hiv aigument Mirabcau's 
Itbysidao did nut merely display the eloetmBSa of hb contact 
with the doctrinn of Unu treatise, he was never tired of 
making long excerpts from it. And at the dose of hU 
own work, when he was resuming bis conclusions, he 
practically reproduced in a very slightly altered all ape 
the fundamental thoughts of the treatise with which 
he was ao well lequaintcd. 
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8, And here we might take leave of rn>ta.goras. if liis 
prtictice of rhetoric did not call for a few remarks, \Vc 
have to feekon with the disrepute which dung to him on 
thrtt account, Tlic Gf celcs^ aecortJing to the testimcmy of 
Arbtotle* were justly inceoi^l with rmtiigfinu for bna.^ttitg 
that he wulii turn the weitker -ipcech or cnu»e into the 
stronger one. At thLi pnfnE an expbnatiori h dutL Aris- 
words were consonant witfi ihe standing refimach 
that was (cvdltsd at philo^hers as well as. at rhetoHcsans 
It is mentjoned by 3ocraces in the PlnConic “Apology" 
among the "ready-made charges which are used against 
all philo-Wiphers." It occurs agmn in a similar context 
in a speech of lacerates, who was likewls£ accused b\' 
hja adversaries of pierverting justice and corrupting the 
young. Now, it imposes a somewhat severe strain on our 
credence to lirutgine that Protagoras, who, In Timon's words, 
“ahvay^ carefully avoided what was tinsecmly^*^ wmild hav« 
boasted of precisely that talent which not many yean bter 
reckoned as sio shameful a reproach^ Two alittitiativea 
are possible with ivgard to the tesUmony of Aristotie. Me 
may have been able to quutc text and verse for his state¬ 
ment, or be may have been mhled by a falLadous traditi( n 
but in either case we are hound to diserrmfnate bet wee Ji 
the formtila. and its contents. The fcirmutii un- 

pcipubkr and uiTctuiivc because It s^ctnLxl to irttpr, that 
the rheturldaUp in su importing the wciiker cnuscp was sup¬ 
porting the w*oi^ cause too—in other words, that he waj 
jnjppOTtirtg injustice But the question on its medte was 
entirely independent of morality and justice The common 
aim of the rheluHclans of antiquity wis 10 turn the weaker 
caukte into the stmngcr* that i$ to say, to help argumenta 
weaker in ihenisclvcs to gain the victory over the stronger. 
This fact may be Btated without exception- It applies to 
Aristotle, whose text-book of rhetoric: lies before tiE, as well 
as to any of tfie orators. Nor was there any difference of 
opinion amung the ancients ^ to the tbbility of this dialectic 
talent to abuses nor of the evil tu whieh it lUiglit be turned 
in the hands of malidouf lU-iepts, On these and on other 
gfounds riaio repudiattHl rlu'tnrtc In the ** Gntglas.*^ It U 
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to be noted, hofwwcr, that he bulH it ap again on new 
foundation in tlie “ and it in farther to be noted 

that Aristotle him ad f protested against its rejection with 
the gtestest poisible emphasis. He argued as incisividy 
as lie eoilKd that the art of eloquence wii^s governed by the 
same laws as other useful things, Nearly oJI of them were 
liable to abuse and 

* die uv»i iiwftil of them to rhe wnat ihuie. This wai the ojc 
with bodily stcngthi healthr rlcbdv and the art of genemiilup, lUJ 
of wliich^ ruJily em|ilayed, were tapohle of tlie unnuat scrvke^ 
but, un|t£stlr ctflplcrycd, of ihe nmtoat dasenfice.^ 

Accordingly, il was not the apacity which deserved to be 
censured, hul the disposition to pervert it m evil uses, {n 
genend Aristolle gives us to unrierstand ihal it w'as just 
as diagroocfuli if not attKally more soi for a man to be 
unable to defend himself with his tongue oa with his fists. 

In this context meet the compariKm between ^he 
art of rhuLorlc and a weapon, wtn-ch was first introduced 
by iiJ the ** IjorgLas Jisclf, and waa nfterwards 

rcpcateU. occatlottally merely in oftto to tofntc rt, by ihe 
njjjfCflctntaljvta of etf«y tttlujr school, Stoics, Kf^Jeureans. 
Sceptlcii, and ra forth. Eloquence was a weapon wtitcii 
vii 5 t<> 4«ve just and not nn]u.il ends •, It was not to be 
condemned simply for the sake of the facilities it ofTemd to 
ahose. “Tiic athlete/' acc&nJiiig to one of these auth«ra, 
•who maltieats his father, doe* not act thus by rciisoo of 
fus athletwt skill, but by mason of bis moral perrersity," 
When we reach the “ Rbnloric *' of Anstatle, we find that 
he loo was at iKtiint to extract the stn>TiE«t poasfbie 
effects from the existing store of evidence, He doet not 
wiLhhedd his bmUi on llie arts of ^tnagniTyirig" and '‘mini- 
mhUpgi" of hiiliLtCDg ou fruignificant object, tbiii. Es to aay, 
and ^ detracting fmtu tlic aigDificance of an important 
one. He follow, the example of Goiipas in uacliing tliat 
the perfect rheLOrklan mu«t keep two ends in viewt he 
must be ready to weaken the heavy artillety of hisopjxinent 
by a ukirmish of wit, and he must receive his opponent's 
shafts cm the impciietrable shield of hb own sertout 
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ar^umcTita- Anstotle was <5tppOEftrd in prrfwiple to no frfck 
of b«irTfAEci^5 doqti^ricc- Ti wdj doiibtbss ihi? iie£e$aiitks 
of andent life* whiah Induced him to go amsiderably 
fnnhcr m thu: drreccion than modem practice would 
aiPpfOvc, And even to-day we account it in the better 
interests of justiceihat the accu^tipn and defence be cqh- 
ducted with cveiy lesource of the pleader^s art and power. 
We arc anxioqa to see the most trivial argument dcvci toped 
to Sts fullest extent- even at the mk of disturbing the 
Judgment of the cciuit and of miale^dtng Us verdict in 
where a too clever advocate is con fre wiled with an 
inferior opponent AristoUe at least was always guided 
by the pr^tofiption tltit no one of these anif^ccs would be 
cmi^loycd wUh diiilDyaJ intention; itor have we any ground 
to douht that the $ame neserv:itioci held equally good in 
the instance of Protagoras, Ills personal iniegnty h 
vouched for by his attitude in the matter ol hh pupib' fees^ 
which iff mentioned by Plato and cuJogited by Aristntlei 
no less than by the whole of the Platonic description of 
his personality. Whenever ProiiigoraSi in the dialogtiK of 
that natne^ has to choose bciwccn n lower or a higher 
Sudani of ethics, Plato invariably represents him Oit pre¬ 
ferring (he higher point i>f view ; and in one bstunce at 
least his choice is acannpanicil by tJic eicpress jnstifi&atlan 
that he took it '-having regard not only to'^ hsis ”present 
anirwer, but aljpo to the rest of* hb "life/* Finally, to 
show that the ethical tieadsev of Protagoras, among which 
%ve have a tilJ to mention chose " On the Virtiirs ” and “ On 
.AmbiCirm/' displayed at least as high a standard of morality 
as w-M charactcnsdc of h:s age, we may quote, not merely 
the statements of Plato, but also the signmeant silence of 
his opponenls in other ficJdsL 

Protagoras never forgot his principle of education, that 
practical cxembe was fully os valuable as theoretical 
preparation. Accordingly he devifferl many methods to 
develop the fiicultles of his pupils and to strengthen their 
powei^ As a teacher of rhetofic, he mveriKed themes on 
which his pupils were to argue theaiid Such 
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themes wre question* of a general Wmt, tsolated or 
iostdoter!. *s it wenfe ftom the oMBplicailoMs of rtallty, and 
thus atfonling a sui table fifcUmituir>* to the tnsatment of 
the more difficult and mofe involved problems which life 
itself would pnipose. We are remiRdcd of the advk« 
udered by Aristotle to would-be and to actual poets, who 
were to reduce the complex content* of an epic or dramatic 
poem to tu briefest possible expression before attempting 
to clothe It with individualizing circumsuncea. Another 
branch of this mental training was the production of what 
the ancient* called eommonplace*. Instead of discovering' 
and arranging the arguments for or against a theme, the 
in t]^-; rostance wa* to divert the stream of eloquence 
*nlo a piuiiculw channel where nothing would interrupt its 
free cuircnL The subjects of such exercise* were speeches 
of praise or blame which admitted ao countervaning clr^ 
cumsunces, virtues and vices, or their human prolotypes. 
states of existence, mode* of aqnduct, and so forth. The 
aim of the themes was to train the pupils' keenness anti 
dexterity in ugument; that of the ccHnnionplacca was to 
dcvclr^ their forces dearness, and fertility of exprcssiQn, 
and at the same time to equip them with a stock of 
thought* and phrases to be kept in constant re^din-'s* for 
use. Thu^ iu Qmntlliqn'* tooguage, the members were 
givcD. out of which the future orator was to create hi* 
statue. 

Tliesc aids in rhetorical training have descended directly 
to our own times In the form of the ■'English Essay," 
which b found in the caurfculun) of many jiuhlic rchooU 
Complaints have not unreasonably been made against the 
dead weight of aii unsound formalisctL and tiie habit thui‘ 
developed of glibly reproducing other pcojde's though ts and 
sentiments at second hantL But the blame, to fur at U I* 
deserved, recoib on ourselves. It Is our own fault entirely 
if we fail to get rid of an outworn traditlDn. aod no blame 
attaches to the eminent men who more than two thousand 
years ago {nveoted for the Greek* thetse fortti* of education 
whidi ivere appropriate to the cireiimvtance* of their times. 
We ntied not trouble to apobgite for Pfot.igiwaii. The 
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advaOice Is inarked bjr fats oame m the forensk bruidi 
of eloquence oottesp^dA in a seeoiiil great dejuiftiiicni of 
the Art to the work of his contemporary and brother Cttalor 
to whose brilliant achievetneota we have now to turn our 
attendon. ~ 
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CHAPTER VII 

OF LKONTINL 

t* On ft Ute sumnier momiug iu ihc yzAr 42f^ the liiU ^ 
Che Pnyx, which descenchi in rocky lm 3 £x$. ta the west d 
Che Athenian Acropotia, ^ the scene of unwonted cooa- 
motion. A depntiitian from SicUuut cities had arrived 
iherc to petition for protection and ossistonDe against the 
aggression of Syracuse. After the envoys hud introduced 
their miEsion to the Council of the Five Hundred, they 
were broughi from the oouncTl chamber to the popular 
assembly on the Fnyx in order to plead their cause. 
GorgiftSL foo of CharmodsA, was their chief spokesmsn chi 
that oocadLom He was the mcibas^ilor of Leontiui his 
native city, tlien a fburtshijig cofimmmty. but now the 
dcgrmdtfttc hamlet of Lentlni, situated on the milway Une 
which joluA Cfttanift and Syracuse, The Athenians of thm 
date were no longer wholly unaequaluted with the pn> 
fesKioual art of cbtiucnee. Only u few mouthfe earlier Ibe 
famous rhetoHcUn Thrasymachus of Chalccdon had been 
ridiculed by Aristophanes in his Epulones.** His 
vehement and high-banded personality reserved for 
the scathing satire of Plato, who was now lying in hb 
cradle ^ but neither he nor Perfclai the Olympian who had 
died but two years befoTC, with his powerful gift of 
naturalism, had ever tempted the jad^ $ense of the 
Athenians with ^ cx<iuisitc a feast of ear and mind as 
waa now provided by the Ionian from Sicily^ whose voice 
was heard by them for the time as the envoy of his 
ffdlow^townsmen on the I'nyx* On one other occoaion at 
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IcaAt Gorgias returaci) lo Athens. Thwe; as clscn'hitfe in 
Greece, at the ^reat festivals of Delphi and Olympia 
espccinlty, he schiev«d iriiimphant successes, Princes, 
such as jason the nilei of Pher* in Thessalla, vied with 
the populace in rendering him honour, and when he closed 
his career, upwards of a hundred years old, his natural 
force was not abated. “Already Is sleep beginning lo 
transfer hi* charge of me to bis brother "—with this jest on 
his lipsi he folded bis hands to the sleep that knows no 
earthly waking. His fame was proclaimed to posterity by 
two statues, a goldui one that he himself dedicated to 
the Delphic god, and anuther erected at Olympia to the 
childless old man by hi* grand-nephew Eumolpiuy ‘*as 
well IQ love as in gratitude for the instruetton reedved 
from him." The inscription on the base of the Olympic 
statue has only recently been disoovered, and there wc 
read l^esides that “ none of the mortals invented a finer art 
to steel the soub of men for works of virtue.” 

Gorgias was one of the foundcis of the ait of Greek 
proise. Ancient writer* on sQfle distinguish betweeti two 
great types oT ckHjttcnce and a third inteimediary type. 
The first, which has chiefly found its way into pane¬ 
gyric orations, was brilliant, exalted, stately, flowery, 
and full of colour; It soothed the soul by its harmonious 
euphonies, or it excited the quivering senses by the bold¬ 
ness and grand^ of its itoageiy. The second, which 
became the modd for forensic oratory, was sharp, cool, 
dear, and sober; it moved with hsaiy steps which quickened 
at times into an impetuous gait aod its etfeers wero pro¬ 
duced bj' reason rather than imaginatioo, on the judgment 
rather than on the fancy* The devclopnicni of the last- 
named type owed its chief impetus to Ptotagotas, whertaa 
the name of Gorgios is associated mainly with the fiiSL 
A sparkling wit, a fertile and powerful imaEmation, were 
among the gifts which Nature had laid in the cradle of 
Goigiax, and some briUIaut phrases which we can still 
listen U> at bis lips justify our admiratioii of his talents, 
Take, for instanoe, his utterance on stage-fllnflion, in which 
“the deceived b wiser than the not-deceived;" or take 
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hiA mrlictment of ib<w« wbci turn thdr bjick m phlbK^hjp- 
£0 coltivatc ipccid scSi:ncs^ and whom hi; cotnpaixd with 
thtr suitors of Pcndn]ic ilallyin^ witi her 
Some of his sjEii ks have been censured by the purisu 
of antiquity on ui:!00imt of their e)ctrairagant chitraeler: 
thiLS, not tmilke Sbnkespeare in Muebeth," he spoke of 
allures BS " living tomba/" ;md of Xerxes as “ the Persian 
Zcu5.“ Nor can we wUfistand ihc injltuence of the changesi 
of time and tstste ia reviemog a tomewhat longer fragmetit 
m which the artificiality of tiw stylo tsecemea palpable. We 
may be pemtttiod to quote Iq this place a portion of the 
most cooiprchensTve exiaui remains of hb " Funoml Ofa- 
tion dcUv-vred in honour of tlie Athotiiatt victims in wars 

" For wa$ obaeui in these men,“ lieuked, ** which ihoultl 
lx present bi ami wlmt was pteseiU Of diJiigi wblcli ihuulii 
be abstiit ? WbuM thiit I cemtd iaj wliai I wish imd wMi what 
1 idioulih cY^dn^ ilidne dkpTdAfttiie and aktlmg hfiTMHi) 

For lilt virtue of these tnon wta A divine possession; thetr 
mortolhy ns trumnip Freqoeatij they ]xefetmd the demcncy Of 
cqimir to ihe liaishnw of bw ; (i^quenttyj too^ Uie Hghlecmaiie:^ 
of renHon zo the rigitSty of codes. For tibia they hdtl to be the 
moac godlike and cuist univereal code: to the nglit place 10 do 
flriuht and to Epeok Drriidttt lo keep siLence iiHght^ nnd to hear 
lETiahr*" 

We fTiuflt remember that in epochs of great reforms in 
styfe I he mtrfieial commonly proc«ijes the artktJcL The 
prose of Gorgins and the faulbt for i^falcb it hm be^. 
blamed id ancicfit and rnoilem times find pantlleU of an 
txtmofdimiry ebsenesa in the productions of the RenoTs^ 
iMnce. Huw admirably, fer instance, the fotkiwiog deserTp- 
tioR applies to the oraloty of Gorgias with its— 

Fnjdikctiyn for an equal jmmber of woidi in eolblenl or 
amithetitxl ienlimccs, vtll balanced often to the nmober of 
ifllabl^ tlie corresponding vetda being poinicd out bj sUkeiw- 
liun^ CGHsonance or thymOi [oombLaed wLdi] m exa^jerated 
hyptubolioil style or quainl metaphoncal diclion." 

Yet we have taken ic from a crhtdsm of thu 
bomwied by John Lyly in England from Guevara the 
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Spanfiirf^ wlkO(^ * Gatdcii Book of Marcus Anrclitis ” 
apljciificd in iy2g. Lyl/a "Euplaues” was pubUsbnd Just 
less than fifty yciini Later, aacl tite Eophutstic style, ta 
which it gave a name, tiid no4 escape the oecasinrtaj 
ridicuie of Shakespeafe. The turm of expreszsion iu which 
it parodied by the gre^t EUzabclhan playwright reca]] 
predseiy the cxcresx^iioes of the style of Gor^iao. Wc 
may quote, for example* FabtafT^s speech to the Prince, 
For. Hany, now I do not speak to thee in drink but in 
icars* not m pleasure but in passion, not in words only, 
but In woes abo.'* Wc may well speak of extresceneca in 
this coJinECtion^ for the Iststoiy of every new method of 
style—and the phenomcfiofi b not cottfmed to the arts of 
speech—may be traced through three stages. It begins 
with Its vigorous employment by those who Invented it cm: 
whi> reioirodueed it ; but iti that stage the vigmtr m not 
oxcesL^ive, and, munsovet, it is uiitfgatetl by ilic fertiliiy of 
the thoughts to be expressed Next comes Its exaggerated 
abuse m the part of imiuiots, in whose dumsier hands 
tlje inaiiiier becomes a inannertsnL Finally^ the circle of 
avaiiabtc methods of art m widened lo receive the new 
aiil which b now employed in due proportion and In 
appropriate circumstances. To modem tiinei, according 
to the Judgment of ex|'xrit^ the names of Guevara and 
Lyly stand for the first two of ihciie stages I in antiquity 
they W'ere represented by Gofgias and by the author or 
authors of the two dedamarians by pk^iuto-Gorgia^ ('"The 
Trabe of Helen and ^ Pakmedc^‘")p and, finally, partly by 
Isocrilcs* Fill so far as Shakespeare h coiicemedk Euphuism 
wa5 not merely a butt for hb satire. Onn feaiure which is 
cominon to Gnevarii and Gorgias b eommoa likewise to 
Shakcftpcare and Caldeixm, and has becotne flesh of ihdr 
llcsh, * We refer to the "tennb with and to that 

teeming wealth Qf gotgcmia images which no longer serve 
the purpose of interpreting or vivifying the thought, which 
are po longer means to an end. but to a ccrtoiii extent 
an end in themselves Tiie charactersstIc features of the 
language of Corglas and of its Counterpart in the Renais- 
lauce ma y be r^erred to two futidamental cau^^es. The 
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first 15 the iixtuial desire at the beginning of a great Utenuy 
epoch to Slrilfe o«t new modes of expression, the novelty 
Dfwhich is al fiist taken as the tneaatirc of their value. 
The second is the streaming and unbrcdled vitaliQr of an 
age in which the young blood leaps with a wayward 
pube. and the mind’s activi^ is in excess of the matter at 
iu disposaL To-day. tooi, we occaiionaliy meet men whose 
wit is enlarged beyond the capacity of their control and 
who cannot express evert the commonest ideas except by 
uncommon phrases, Thought disdains, *> to spcaJc, the 
ready-made garh of the vernacular; on every occasion it 
fashirt»^i, as it were, new raiment of its own. 

Five only of the speeches of Gotglas ane known to us, 
through the* usual sources of brief information or frag- 
•nerttar)' remnants. There- are the Olympic and the 
Pythian siicechcst there are eulogies of Achilles .uid the 
EJcatis, and there is the funeral oration which we have 
mentioned above. The first and the last in this order 
were distingublmd by tiieir Pan-tlellenic icndcitcy. We 
have once before had occasioo to remark * that the itinertint 
teachcra. who found UlenM»elvet at home in cvciy comer 
of Greece. Ctiuallcd or autpaiK^d the poets in Greek 
universal jiattlotisni. and naturally came to cany the 
Idea of national unity through the suiulcred dtiei of Hell^ 
Wo may quote at this point two patsages from Guigtas 
wbkh confirm our rein arks. In the Olympian oration 
Sfiplust urged the Greeks who were cn^ed in an intestine 
struggle '*to make, not thdr own dtics. but the Iwd of 
the barbarians the prey of their spear" And in the 
Athenian funeral oration he cominemoroied the great 
deeds wrought in common in the struggle against the 
Petsians, and he delivered himself of the final warning 
that “vIctericB won over barbanans call for patans of 
triumph; victories wrung from Uic Greeks call for dirges 

of lament.*' ^ .n. , , 

2. We p BT*i from Gfflgias the refonucr of Greek style. 

from Gorgias the rhetorician and patriot, to hb third phase, 
which concerns us roast particularly, as a Greek thinker. 

■ Cp. Bk- Til , Cle VLIi. 
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H« wait occupied with phal^wphy, with ethics, and 

lastt but not [can. with ihalcstlcii. Ufifiittunatdyi time has 
us of all aoeurale mformaiioo of hh work in the first 
two of these dcpaftmrtn^. VVe only knuw that os a natural 
philosopher he folbwed m the footsteps of Empedocles his 
master in his Study of the problemfi of optiesp and undeftook 
from that point pf view lo e^lain the use of burning* 
reflectorsH He never made an appearance as a teacher of 
virtue, and ou thLa account, if U were pr^sible cq draw a 
strict distitiction between rhetoriciuns and aophUtii, the name 
cf Gfxqpas wauld fall in the first category only. Yet In 
the extended meoiiing of ihe term '' wpliist*" Goigias, who 
was half a rftetoricTan and half a philCKsOpbcr, may properly 
claim the iitk. He never taught vtitue, bui he 
Decupled with It from \U literary 3S|>ecL As an author 
he dhi not aim at simplifying the ^cificepllon of virtue* 
nor at reducing its vaifiona ramifreatiuni to a commou 
rCKitj he was rather at pains to display and dbcitss life 
their native multi fontiity the several spedal virtues, dis- 
ttpguishing, among other points^ theTr variation acoonding 
to the difference of sex. As a dialectician he pushed the 
seir-di^tmction of the Eleatic doctrine of beings which 
wc met witb in Zeno, to ^^till further conctusious^ which 
bifought him at East lo an absolute negation of the coo^ 
ccptlon of Erjs, Here. too. we have to deplore the losi 
of hij book ^On Nature or Not-Bcing." the fir^i pun of 
which would doubtless have Informed us of the arguments 
on which his theory was based, while the second part uras 
probably devoted to physici As it b, our chief authority 
is a Uu!e work which used to be ascribed to Aristotle, but 
which mtist really be regarded as a bte profiuct of his 
sdiooL This tn^tbe further discusses the doctrines of 
Xenophanes and Melissus iu a manner, as Is universally 
acknowtedged. wb^ich is not wholly trust worthy. On the 
other hand, its <!videnc£ for the teachings of Gorgias is 
commonly accepted as fuUy credible, but it should not he 
foigottcti that our greater confidence In that Instauoc corrts 
t^ponds to a total absence of original fragmeoDi. and to a 
wdl-righ equal lack of verificatory' orcompkmeutajy reports. 

VOl- L t I 
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Gprgias unf^ertook to prtrv« a threefold case: Fimt 
that a ^io|r d<K« not exist ; sceonullv, that if it cxJstod 
it <i»’auld not be ou^i^abte; ami, tiiirclly, that if it Wee 
cognizable, the e.-gnitJoa would not be commonicable. 

Two pioofs are advaoced few the first of these thr t 
theses- Hic following is given m ** the first and 

that peculiar to Gorgiaa" An insignfficant and seemingly 
innocent little Sentence ts set up in the words, *'Not* 
Being is Not‘Bcing." From this small beginning the 
tnosl far-reaching conclusions derived. !t was argned 
that even if KiK-Belng Is nothing but Not-fieing. still it 
is something t » is; existence can be predicated of it. 'flms 
the distinctrofl between Being and Nat-Being was re¬ 
moved, and Being lost its superiority o^cr Not-Dcing, 
Further^ if, as was just shown, Noc-lietitg is or exists; it 
tbiiowed that Being, as its opposite, is, or exists, not 
We are accordingly placed in this dilemma: either the 
difierence between Being and Not-Being must be taken 
as annulled, according to the first part of the aigument, 
in which case nothing exists; for Not-Being doci not 
exist, and, Ibcrefore. Being, its equivalent, cannot exist. Of 
the distinctiun is not to be regarded a* annulled, in which 
-cose, according to tiie lecoeid port of the aigumcnt. Being 
once more does not exist, precisely on account of its 
cqipoattimi to the Not-BeJng of which existence has been 
predicateiL 

The critic follows hoi-fixjt on the trail of the exjunent 
of this doctrine. li is almost superfluous to direct atten- 
lioa to the fact that "Being" and " Nnt-Bcing" are here 
used indi$criminAtely as equivalent to “to be" and “not 
to be,*’ a cemfustou which may be due either to Gorgias 
himself or to mir sccand-hsnd authority. Nor need wc 
crouble to poini out that Noi-Being ceases to be Not- 
Beiiig as flooa as Being is predicated of it. But the 
author of this scries of rnguments operates In a really 
remarkable roinner. He takea allcraatdy the negative 
and the pseudoafltrtnactye sides of the cwtc-j t t ffm 
plays them niT against one another. And now, when we 
coineto the little danse of tdeniity itself from which the 
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Ai^mL-iil we cant^^t but regard it as laailmisstbtc 

—nay, if wc loqk at it more cbsety^ aii devoid of 
The sentence '^^vfiiEe h white," conv^'^ in our opiiiioa no 
^elf-evident pmposiibfi nor even an intclljgJble meaning. 
Tliii idea of the ijubjeet is simply ttpeated as the idea iiij 
U)e prcdjealr^ whereas i| is the function of a judgiiiciU or 
f^rc}jM>stition to combine the two ODneeptinns of terms of 
subject and predicate with one anotiicr^ and thereby St. 
impart information about conneettom actually cjei^itbg in 
naturtL But this h not the place to discuss thi:^c matters at 
length, and we may the more readily transfer our attention 
to a weightier and Im oemtentipus topic The identic 
clause w'ltb whkh we are dealing is made to yield ooncluslnns 
by the nmbfguoas meaning inherent in the word In 

the sentence Nos:-Being ts Xot-Being,** tlic verb b 
Simply a copula^ though it lb afterwards interpreted as if 
It signified existence—outward, objective existence. By 
4 similar method of reasoning, the sentence, *'a amiaur ts 
an image of the fancy," might be used to pruve, not 
merely its legitimate conclusion, that the conception of a 
centaur must preexist in onr mind before we can di^us^ 
it, but aJiso that the ccntaut posse;&ies exlemal and objective 
existenen Add to this thi^t in the second part of tlic 
argument there is an illicit logtcal c)onveTSion+ For even 
if it were proi>ur to admit that •‘Not-Being Isi* no ground 
would therefore be afibnjed for the inference that ** Being 
is not" Oth^niwm Jt would be permissible to turn the 
proposition, ** Not-whitc exisbc'* into the converse ptopo^ 
sitiox], ** White exists not” But sermon though these 
erroffli may be, they are by no mean^ peculiar to Gorgtas^ 
Tlte abuse of Identic praposItioitB, liie abuse of the 
ccFpula, and illicit logical convershms, will all fretjuentiy 
fccur In our mutative —mml fneijucntiy tn Plato himself^ 
where they were not confined to the display of diatectk 
fireworks whkh Is knowm as the " PaJmenide^'^ 

Wc Btand <m different ground when we reach tne second 
■argument that was ailvanced for the first thesis of Goigiai 
The t^pbist started from the comradictor)’ ai^seTtiona pro* 
colligated by his predeces^r^. and balanced iliem against 
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each other. Bein^ must either be one or ntan)*. it must 
either have t>evn generated or ntit. N'etw. each of these 
assum[Aioii!i had been severally and etjiiiiUy refuted on suffi¬ 
cient—or sufficiently plaiisibJc—grounJv partly by Zeoo. 
I»rtly by Melissuii. anti partly, tve must add b>* and 
Melts^s Combined. But, if the Being I* neither one nor 
many, neither generited nor ungeneraied, it cannot exist at 
all When all lin conceivable predicates bad dropped away 
rrom it one by one. its very reality UisajipcamL At a Uiw 
stage of out history we sb.'ill come tu recogniae and disruif> 
this logical ex|ieJi£ht ■« the prfncifilc of Ifie excluded middle, 
ft la the less noceaaary to dwell on it here because it is at 
least reasonable to doubt whctlmr Gorgias ascribed inoie 
than a cnndttional value to this second aiguntcnt of his. 
Perhajts he meant by it no more than thisi The comra- 
dictory arguments of the philosophers, and especially the 
doubts thrown by Mclissus arul Zeno on the plnraUty, the 
unity, and other anrfbutes of Iking, would, if granted full 
power, lead inevitably to the conclnsion not drawn by 
either of those thmkcr* that that alleged Being docs 
not exist 31 all. Our chief authonty at least seems to 
hint at this interpnetatioti by speaking of the first proof 
as "hifi own," but of the second ai "the mm of what other 
people have said." 

We pasa to tlic second iheala of Gorgias^ the incognixn- 
liillty of Iking even in the case where its cxistetKC must be 
admitted. Wc may be allowed to render the proof in a 
sorocuihat looser form. If Being b to be known, there 
must jumewhcfC be a warrant of the correctness of the 
alleged knowledge, but when wc come to Icmk for that 
warrant wc find ouiwelvca disappointed. It b not to be 
diDCovcTud in «jn«-perceptini», the irifalllbiUty of which 
has been so vehemently disputed, nor yet in our thought 
or imagination, for otherwise we should not be able to 
imagine what is known to be falsa^a diariijt-racc on the 
sea for example. And if the concordanoe of inany wit¬ 
nesses affords no valid proof of the ooirecttiess of our 
scnsc-pcrcc])titiits. their evidunce must be rejected in 
the sphere of thought and Isuigioation. It might be 
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va]ii| ff we lost our facuhy of itnaufirirng the unreal, but 
the Inatonce tlwit ju^t been g^Fven completely demott- 

the cofirriiry. 

At thft point we tiavc two- femiirk^ to makc;^ the fir^t 

of a more general, the seo»niJ of a mote special character. 
The speciflJ rciusric Is clue to the phUowphic tendencies of 
th.it age. and of Parmenides rn especial Our readeim will 
recollect his words, “tljc Not-Being is unspeahabte and 
unthinkable; and again. **thinking and being arc the 
Mme.*’r Expressions trf this hind might really have 
been llinught lt» imply the propoftition that the untrur 
wa-s aLio unimaginable. Further, if we recollect that the 
express chiirii|HOn of the falltbiliiy of the «en ' Tfs was no 
other than Melis^ig. ive may leasonably conjecture th^l 
Gorgias aimed this shaft abo at the Ekatica. His aigu- 
ment would thus have amounted in intention to the 
following siatement; Mcllssua taught the unreality of 
^ftjtuom objects, and directed our desire for knowledge 
to the - Bans'* btent behind them. The next thing ia to 
discover a foundation for this knowledge of oiirs. It can 
hut rest un thmught «f imagination, acoordtng to the 
verdia of I'urmenides that this makes for teali^ alone. 
But then ire are confronted with the example given of our 
fiOWer to imagine the unreal as well We oome now to 
the more general remark to which we adverted above, 
it is at once true and untrue that our imagination 
cannot make for men? phantoms of the brattt. It 
is true in so far as It refers to the dements of our 
ideas, it is untrue ns it applies to the combinations 
of those elements, A charioc-'-ruce on the open sea 
is an artiiirary combination of ideas foreign to the 
oalurc of things ; it belongs to the same categoi^' as a 
ccntanr or a H-iuged Hon. But the several ingredients out 
of which the complex u composed must previously have 
CTtcred our consciousness through the channel of experience; 
Accotdtngly, they tnay claim at least the possession of 
empiric truth; and, whether or not we chose to identify 

• Itli. IJ-Cb. Jt.f 
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1 1 with abfioliitc tmtl], the dbttnction ihiit h^if juis-t he<n 
drawn between the ctements and the combinatiiins of the 
ideas IS least a distiiietion of deep jm|ioit which [» 
wholly neglected m the ratfocinaiion of Once 

more we must warn otir readers that the ini^take was nf»t 
conhned to GoT^ias, but must be bid Eo the common 
charge of his epoch. The thbikcfs of tUat age and the 
t^esci faimd a serloiui dlfSeulty in Ihe qneiitiiiiiH U it possible, 
and how^ can It be possiblj^ to imagituf wEiat is false ? Vlutt> 
in the *' Theatletu^" ^ we ahaJI see. gtnppUd vigoroudy wi rh 
this queadoiv and came off not altogether withrm succc=si< 
The third thesis ran as folbws^ The knowledge of thL- 
Being» rven if it existed and were cognbable would not W 
communicable. Thft proof of this wm to the elThct that, 
the means of communicatibn bdttg language, it was im¬ 
possible to convey through words anything else but words. 
Language and other symbols, not being of the same 
nature as the thing they symholi?*, 0,11 only wmmunicatr 
symbols. Mow, for instance, can the sen^ of colour be 
communicated? "The ear is as incapabtc of pereoiviug 
colours as the sight of knowing sounds.'' And If the 
person wishing to communicate a cdmir wci^ to show 
another person the object which amiisetl the colour 
pression in himscir, he would still hni^ no solid gfound for 
assuming that the second impression would preebely re^inble 
his own. Far less, ihcn^—thus we may rccoostiruct tlic lust 
cnucluiiioii of the argument—can Lunguage, a part of our 
nature, be suitetJ ^ oommuiilcate to others infotmoikm 
about external lieing foreign to our subjective lelv^ even 
If we hod knowkdge of it- Jn the prtxjf of ihb thesis it 
ts to be rimed that a reatly valuable ihouglit exprcsiicd 
and demonstrated in a manner lhat admits nu concnidtc- 
tfon. It b the thought tbutt we can ric^'er br^ ceduin of 
the complete identity of our elemenuo' flCfiSHTtions vi ith 
those of other people. More than one fallacy currciii m 
those times was embodied in the argument T^vtce at 
least the confusion was preserved between the identity of 
species and the identity of number Thus wc read that 
"in two 4iitbjccxs the same idea cannm exiii, for then the 
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one would IHfcwiee be iwo;" and again, “even granted 
thU, still I he one cuold always appear dtjfcreDt from both, 
since they are not oonjpkteiy similai; for ff they were 
completely similar they would be not two. but one." But 
wc quote these passages without prstending that they 
aflect the value of the thought itself. 

3^ The logical value of ihia sequence of theses b not so 
difficult to determine as the ptoblem of Its purpose- Ko 
one doubts that it was tnodetkd on the polemtcal pamphlet 
of Zeno, and it is at least legitimate to ask If jt wa.s not 
dominated by a parallel leading motive. Zaao, as our 
readeni are aware, was fetaJialiug the attacks suffered 
by Pannenidca his master.* and ii » qult^ eoncetvahle that 
Gorgias was inimatcfd by some aimihu motive. Corgias 
was a discfpk of Empedocles, and there is certainly 4 
wide gulf between the comparatively naive belief In 
the evidence of the wnacs, to which EmpciJociM sub¬ 
scribed and Its repudiation at die hands of the Elcatics. 
The Empeticclean theory of nature was bound to wither 
at the rise of (he new luminttfies in the intdlectual finua^ 
oicnt. It could not hut provoke the ridicate and cootempt 
of a Zeno and a Mclissus, Indeed, Zeno cotuposeii a 
“critical discussion " of the doctrines of Enjpedoclca, which 
was extant in antiquity. Mow the shafts of Gorgios, as we 
have seen, were prefcreotfslly, if not exclusivciy, aimed at 
the Eleatics. Above all, he delighted in setting the two 
younger representauveg of the doctrine of Ens to fight it 
out with one another. 'I'lLitt wsji his attitude In a portioo 
of the second argument appertaining to the first of htS 
theses, to which we must now reven. Taking it In closer 
consideration, we see that MeUssus bad deduced the spatial 
infinity of the wijrld from the old physical doctrine of it* 
temporal infinity, or its eternity. Now, Gorglas exerted 
himself to prove to a hair's breadth that such an infinite 
could not exist He looked in vain for the place of its 
existence. If it e-Yisted in itself, there would be two 
infinites, the one conlainlitg nnd the other contained ; if 
it existed in another, it Hould not be infinite, and b^ 
* Cp. Bk. It ch. III. 1 1 
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objection's, were fatal to the proposition.. Moreover* our 
B^uthority is quite dear on the point that C^tew waa here 
supporting lijms<?lf chi Zeno's rea^rmitlg ^boui space. It 
wa* a souire of keen dflliglii to him to coiirute one of the 
younger Etcatics by the other, ami it Is legitimate to coci* 
jetturt lhai his delight wju at least not «^holiy tmpersonal. 

When v^c reach the question whether the so-called 
nihiltam of Goigias vcus in truth intended ot suiteil to 
overthrtrw the fouTTibtion^f of all knowledge, we can make 
a more definite reply. Here IcKi no one but George Gmle 
haa bad the wiiiage to deny this almost utuvcml opfitiniL 
Gtoic believed that Gorgjas wanted to demolbk not the phe¬ 
nomenal world, but the " wltra-phenomcnal or Nfiv.menon" 
But this belief has provoked the remtirk that ^^our rept^rtsdo 
not contain the faintesr hint of any such Umitation/* The 
remark as valid as far as it goes, but where the facts them¬ 
selves Speak with unequivocal certainty h l^ecomes un* 
tteecssary to listen for outspciken or whispered statementa. 
Grote expressed himself in a way which was rather too 
modem to be quite pertinet)L Nevertheless, the relation 
between the sensible world and the “Being’' of Parme¬ 
nides and Mellssiis Is eoinplcteJy analogous to that which 
obtains between (he phemnnenoTi and the Koumencm or 
“thm^ in itself*' of Kant in mpiking this admissiojif 
however* wc must he careful to note (hat the Being " had 
not yet lost every of empiric origin* ihcit il was 
^ilt chiefly conceived as exttrtidcJ in space. It is true 
that the surviving fragments of Gorgiaa and of bb auLherri^ 
ties will be sestfchcd in vain fora aliiglcexi>Tnession bringing 
thii; cotitrast into sharp rclfcf. But we may fairly ask if 
any one seriously believeis that Gorgtas. in renoundiig the 
^ Bemgp^ was prcpurcd thereby to renounce oil acqitain tunce 
with the nature of things i that h^ content to deny 
every regularity In the pmeeiM of niUiire; that he was 
apposet) to his brulhcr philosophers fn neither expetiin^ 
nor oa^tming the rifle of the imsmiw’s the buigeohing 
of the spring next year* the repciltinn of similar process 
m similar dmumstancef—in a wordi ^tabilliy of qualities 
itself. Wc need not iKcpt this bdief. Wc need not 
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toad the subtle genius of Go^ias with the crutk’st and 
grossest foconsisien^. But we must assutne that thiit line 
of demarcation waa presttnt to hi» mind whet he/ or not he 
had nailed it down to a fixed termineology. And it will 
perhapii not be ioadmissibte to took for the missing word 
in tlie sole place where Gorgias s^ieaks to Us out of his own 
mouth, in the title, that u to say, of his work “ on Nature 
0/ the Nol-Being." Quite iwenily ihai title has been dis¬ 
missed as 3 ’'grotesque rarcc," and has been quoted as 
evidence that Goigias Scl up his thtsscs merely by way of 
a ]cst. We beg lu difler fioui tliat vicu-. We I’cntune to 
quote the example of Xuniades. a Corinthian pUflosopher 
and cuntemporary of t)u;ntA.iItus, wIm maintained thut 
everything {ifocecded "from the Not-lluitig," and sank 
back “ to the Not-Heing again." And we would add that 
Plato's doctrine of matter will introduce us to a form of the 
ccRtception of Not-Hcirtg which was intended to be taken 
quite seriously. 

It is wbcit we reach the second of the thesesi however, 
that. If all the iodicationj do not mislead v.% we meet the 
real and rundumental mutivc of ihc polemics of Gorgtaa. 
There we Icaru that the point of his quarrel with the 
F.leutlc school wa± one with which the impartial reaLier of 
tfniay must likewise gravely quarrcL With alj due 
Tcsi^ctt to the doctrines of Psrmcnidei and Melissusi we 
fee! bound to give exprc'isiofl to one important protest- 
We are tempted to ask hotli tluwe thinkers how they 
could have dismi&scd to the limbo of delusion so consider¬ 
able a part uf aiJ human knowledge with such confident 
certainty, and yet, with equal confidence, have treated the 
re&T of it as truth unassojlable. Where, wc ask, was their 
warn lit for assuming that a part of their faculties caused 
them iitterly to err. while another part led them to 
unerring inaight ? And whcfc, wc wonder, did they dis- 
caver the bndge which abould tranalalc them from the 
world of subjective appearance, in which they tbemselives 
were comrilctely submerged, to the region of pure objective 
Being ? The doctrine of l^armenidc* was plainly open to 
this reproach—the more indecii bcvause he basixl the 
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psychical ptx>ce»»e 9 wrholly and solely on the phy'sieaL 
Thin fact is expiessed in hb “ Words of Opinioo “ * 
alone^ but it is nowhere contradicted in his ** Words of 
Truth.** He and His adherents could not avail themselves 
of the saving device by which the body w«s held to be 
enoompassed by errori while our ininiortal soul brought us 
tidirtgs from the world of pure truth. For by no single 
word are we given to bclteve^and all inner probability 
(s against it—that Parmenides ascribed to "psydie** any 
^hare in the life of the waking intellecl, and thus in the 
process of knowledge though he agreed with the Pytha- 
gureans and Orphics in letting it survive the body and 
experteno! various destinies.! We shall hardly be wrung, 
then, in marking as the stmngesi motive in the polemic of 
Corgtaj against the Eleatics and the theory of Being which 
they upheld, hia amaiement at the confident dogmatism 
wbkb they themselves had been at pains to deprive of its 
basix 

4. At this point we may revert to the allied features of 
the age. In surveying the change cBected by Hipfiocrates 
and his disciples in the domain of medicine^ we saw that its 
chief monument was to be found in the growth of modesty, 
and in the reaction from the sclf'fiatisftcd (lagmatism of 
older schools; This trait was naturally conacctcd with a 
tendency to Relativism, the first traces of which wc 
perceived as early as Heraclitus. Tlic fhr-.sighted author 
of the treatise "On Old Medicine" described as the 
modest but hanUy attainable goal of research, not what 
man h in himself, but what he ts in relation to what he 
eats and dhnkx and to the rest of the btiiincas of his Iire 4 
He contrasted the comparatively meugrE certainties due to 
experiment and observation with the pretcnticFUB Iktiona 
which he expelled from the domain of lits art: and now. 
if Vk-e revert to the sole surviving literary manutncnt of 
the movement known as sophistry—the work “On the 
Art"—we meet the same contraction of formerly high- 
flown ambitionx and tlic same spirit of Relativtam. And 
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whcth^ or not may call l^iutagcru Its wc have 

still seen re4«n to rocognisto there the chief mclaphyssLcal 
tenet of that ^phbt irt a form that it Hkev^isc an 
obvious roAectiun of the Rebtivi^tk sj^iriL Nnf neisd 
dwell on the fiurt that ihc thinkcf who p^hed "mafi"' » 
dcdsrvdy into the fflfegTOUiul of The frotatem of cogiiition, 
must have been more or te^.consdouft of the limitation of 
wU knowledge by the bounds of birnian faculties. 

Modesty and Relativism—the teachings of Socrates, 
the next great chapter of our inquiryi will be true to ihc^ 
kindred points. And we shall there be confromed with a 
third token of the increaised stringency of the eJaima of 
scicttcc in the endeavour sharply to define conception?!. 
An early initestone on this road was marked by 
attempt of l^odieua, surviving unfortiinatcly bnt tn the 
hatest outlifin, exactly to distinguish syncmynious word^. 
Further, the speeches put by PUto £0 the inoutti of Pru- 
Ugoras show a respect for the precise ^*alue of words; nor 
dues Plato's iatirical aim prevent ns from recognliing that 
advan^^ Thus, when the PLuonic Protagoras remarks of 
the culimiiy ii» of oik that it is intended merely “ to correct 
the dbcomfort which is a concomitant nf the sensatEons 
eonvei'cd to us through the nose at cat rug ineat^ and saucesv“ 
the huiniiur lacs iu the dis|»roportioii between the sufatkiy 
of ibc expression and the trivial, not Iq say the lepoIsivcT 
character of the subjecL But thjs artinee of the iiigcnn- 
parable caricaturist cannot destroy nur perception of the 
great gain 10 philcsojihy in the strict and novel distmcijon 
drawn between the iscn^blc unprosaion and (td object On 
the one part, and tuc scnsatiEm it^f und concomitant 
pka^UEJt: or pain on the other. The vaiiit^l experiment in 
dehiiitlon proper occurs m the treatise Uii tlic Ait," 
where we read— 

hnL of mil I mhill hy down whai I r^rd oj the essence 
for eadj of the an of heoi^^ munclyt ihe complete removjil of 
the suifermg from the patient^ and the mitigfioon of itsscrerilyt 
■ixJ he ^dds wiih Uuennonal parailus—the noX-dmrin^-^Almll tp 
meddlo with auei where the pactciiti ore ilroidr orercome bj 
duease^^ 
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Dcmfxj^us, Again, began a dft/intti'nn whkb he speedily 
let full, fi> llw little »ntt»tee ** Man b—A'h.rt wc all know/* 
and Amtotle was acquainLcti with bis dehnitions of the 
coocepUons of hot and cold, though they have not been 
preaerved. Jt wa« natural enough that mathemaliM shoulft 
have been the home of these expertmencs. Tliere was 
fir^t a dcriaitfon of number commonJy a*«cribed to Tbalw, 
and ajKirt from Ihiil wc are acquarnted ultb the polemic 
of Fratagoras against the definriion of tangential lines, as 
well as witli the dctinition!i with wfiJch Autolyeus openeil 
his two elementary treatises “On tire Moving Sphere** 
and “On the Rise and Setting of the Suhsl" For 
though these writings betoug to the close of the fourth 
century, ycl thev |da=nlv testify to » long defies of 
precuRcoTL It wjkS ohvioudy not due to chance that the 
FyUiagoteanss the cultivators of mathetoattes. had, as Aris¬ 
totle idls tn already begun to define a few ethical idemi. 
Finally, we are acquiiinied with two definitions of Gofgias. 
One, with wHicb wc need not concern oiirrelves nt present, 
dealt with the ooneeptinn of fhctoric. and the other with 
that of critoiir. The dcliniticm of colour was stated to a 
solemn form «f speech which excited the ridicule of Plato 
when he qienlioticd it for the first time. Its contents, 
however, were inaMporated in a work of Plato’s maturity, 
and the respect which he paid lltmughoul to the pri ^^y n of 
Goigias was extended, in a wort of his old age. to the 
ethical doctrines of that sophist. The definition in question 
was based on the Empcdoclean doctrine of •* pores " and 
’‘effluvia." liocordtng to which colnure could only be 
ix-nccived when lire two were In conformity, and it ran as 
follows: “ Colour is an effluvium which preends from a 
form extended in space, which conenponds to sight, and 
which Is liahle to perception/' .Acoordmg to the " Meno*' 
of Plata the yemUt of that name had beard this definh/on at 
the lips ofGMigias himself during his residence m Thessaly 
in the lost years of bis life, 

Ati important consequence ro11ow3i on this fact Plata 
who never ownmitted mere arbitrary anachronisms, may 
be qiiMcd to show that Cotgias, even m his ripe old 
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ujgftL nEtd ^ oonnidcn^bb time ifcer the public^itbct o^T hk 
cUiiletitic t1ie*«s. W4* in the discu^^tnri bf piiyak4t 

piobtcm^f- This vievp h aujifKirUd by Ihc ribij^fvatton that 
most of the pupiU of Gtjrgias* Ihough Ehcir intcnst gruvi- 
tated lo rhetoric ^nd polilicfi, wcre^ill by no mthout 

traces of the discipline of the natural sciences. Our readcrJi 
are airG:idy aci|iiainU:d with the najne of Alcidamas * as 
the champion of the taw of naturo» imd we stilt possess 
from hi^ pen an admirable oradoo praisinu the art of ready 
improvi^tioni and declaring its productions to be far 
more vaiuabJe tlmn elaborate written diiftcwirs^ But 
what is to be noted in this coruiectlott that he was Ulce- 
wise the author of a work on physio cotuposed pcrhnps 
in the form of a dialo^c. Ano^cr and less important 
pui^E of Gorgias w-us Foliut the rhciorkbn. whom Piato 
also mcfitfomi as a student of nature And, firuHy, 
though Issocralcs renounced pln'iHlca no lcs$ than dialectic, 
yet he immortal iicd his teacher Got^iai. a,% above 
alh his teacher in the naiiiTril ^ienc^ On Eho nchly 
carved monument which marked the tomb of Ispoatca, 
Corgias represented directing hia attention to a 
globe. And. as a master does not readtty survive in 
the memofy of liLs discipSes as the rcpntaefitative of 
an earhef plmsc of activity since abandoned by hltnseir 
this circumsiance likewise refutes the a^somptlon that 
the paradoxes of Giatgiaa fornued a kind of break in his 
career. Bundering it into two completely dbsimllar halves 
We are quite unable to say whether he thercaflf!r clothed 
hJs physical doctmies, after the manner of Parmenides 
with a cloak of reservation t whethern in disputing the con¬ 
ception of Ens, he kept its strict Eleatic form Avfth rigid 
exduszveitcss Iwforc his eyes; or whether he advanced 
to a purely phi^nomeiimllstk view and like his pupil 
Lycophroft, avoided the use of the verb “lo he" alto¬ 
gether. even as a copula. And our ignorance on these 
points is the less surprising since we cannot evert solve the 
primar)^ contradiction between the two stateenunts in our 
chief autborityi which asserts tliat Gorgiaa maintained that 
* Cp. Bl. iEI.Ch IV. 1 4, 
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*■ notiting exists," attif that he ilispotcd the co&ctiptien ut 
Noi^*Km as vehctnuntl)' as that of Htisc. 

The So-calluJ tiHiilism of Goigias tias given rise to 
the opinion Uial he had abandoni^ thenceforward every 
true search for knowtedge. and bail devoted bimseir 
exclusively to the art of penmaaioa or rather, that this, 
in despite of the facts, would have been bhi more In g fc a l 
proceedtitg. Bui the curious thifi|; is that, in a case 
wliere Hu* circumstunces are virtually repealeii no one 
hai ined to draw the some ooaclusbn. The Xconphonttc 
Socrates exposes the contndielkiri» of bis predecessors I'n 
ptuloMpby in a way not dissimilar to the procedure of 
Gofgias. Some maintained that tlie Being was single, 
others that it was infinite n number. Some had taught 
the doctrine of iaces>aot moiion. others of total Jm- 
inobtlity t some had atamtuined the birth and decay of 
Jill things, others had repudiated those processes i« 

On these grounds Socrates inferred the vanity and fntit- 
Icssness of those kbids of investigotions ^vhich, in bit 
opinjw, exceeded the pounds of human capacity. But 
he did not go even so far as to draw the eoijclimon Ihst 
all endeavours lo understaud nature are vain. Kather 
he desired that his disciples should acrjulte a degree of 
natural science adeiiuatr for their [ituetical purpose, that 
the young steersman, for example, should have the 
requisite astronomy at his diapwil He never conceived 
the idea that the mere conflict of opinions excluded, as 
long as It Josted. the poasfbility of sdentifu; instruction. 
Nay. so Inconceivable was it to trim, that we mthcr identlfv 
hu name with the tqitning out of a ftesh region for investi¬ 
gation, Jnasmuch os SoGOites was at pains to exalt "human 
airaits** to ait object of more thorough insight than liar! as 
yet been attained in any department of knowledge. And 
his prospect of success in ifuu fresh field of inquiry was 
oot martvd by the scepticism arising from his exposure of 
the contra dictiDnS' have mennon^ 

Socrates, ft is true, unlike Gorgias, never attacked 
dcsinictivencs* the conception 
flemg. At the same time it would be Idle 
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to pretend that the ctmccptfon placed even the smallest 
piirt tfi hh inicllcctrtul life. He was #fcS iodhposed 
a* Gorgias to ascriht; Co it with confidence any predicates 
whatsoever The one certain fact Is that he left the 
old And beaten track of invcsii[jal3on because tt seemed 
lo lead CO no prospetou^ god. And hcfc we reach a 
point whkh is of tJie utmost importatiee to our study 
of the dviHsation of the ag^e. Wc have tnarked in 
many isolated phrrKHneaa the indicAtiom of an tfi- 
tellectnal revolution, and wc arc now in a pcetitioa to 
characterize as one of the factors in that change the 
dllFcreiice lo the aasnmed volubility of prdbleim with 
which funner genet at ions had gtajtpled with strenuous 
cagemesa Cosinolog>v lu the wid»t of that tefitiH 

superseded more aud more by Anthropology in an 
ccpially cnrapteheti^iive aciist Other factora ^me of which 
WK have already tried to apprectatCH* worked in corn hi na¬ 
tion with this 'vne, But wc have still to mentmn the factor 
which at once the least nbtrusive and perhaps the iiinst 
efficacious* namely, the ^iiinplt? lapse of time. Many years 
were required before man regarded himsetf as a worthy 
Tfuhject of scientific trcaiment. And with the many years 
went the growth of self-respect consequent on the improved 
<ici|]ini[>n of man over nature^ un the grad uat pcrf«etian of 
civil ajtsd social ordcTp and, not least, on the steady increiLse 
of the treasures and resources of the lotelleeL At first the 
rising spirit of curiosity had been directed aUisost exclusively 
to external nature. Man did licit wholly forget himself, 
but at most he regarded him/ieJr as a kind of fmgUs mirror^ 
ia which the external world wai seen through a glass 
darkly. But thiL moment came when hb molurer self- 
consdouimess reminded him that his envn faculties were 
the limit and condition of all knowledge^ when he was 
dboouraged by the series of vain attempts to «)lve 
the riddle of the univei^ at one guess,, and when he 
had gradually reached a higher degree of self-resipcct. 
Then it was that the atientjon of the inquirer was directed 
to man as "ihc proper study of mankind" And when 
' C> hk. ULCkiV.I 1. 
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the chmige had been eAected, tme of its {nrefnist tokem 
was the deeper seriousness aod latensity vith which 
the field pf history was cuttivatciL The loading minds 
which fifty years before would have reinforced the 
ranks of the nature* philosophers now obe3*ed the io- 
viutloo of Socrates, their contemporary, and turned to 
the study of * human affairs,'^ He it was who fonnu- 
latcd this demand most deariy* and who lealixed it DMat 
vigorously. But befure we open a Dew book with the 
name of the Athenian thinker, whom we have mentiofled 
so frequently, it will be apptopfiale to glance at the 
ebangia in historiography which may be traced to the 
tendencies we have beu describing. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TIIR ADVASCK OF HWTOWCAL SCUSJfcE. 

f. TiiK Stud/ of hUtory in this had reached eoornious 
dimensions. Side by side with the great compiUtions nf 
legendaiy matter, such as the work of Phemydes coB' 
talned, went descriptions of the living present. The 
historiao^ft pea tumed rrmn UmDus and Ctonos to Pericles 
and Cimnn. His sceptre stretched from the pdtucid ttan- 
quilltty of Olympus to the turbid scandal of bis own day. 
It happened sometimes that the same mind made itself 
equally at home on the heights and in the depths of its 
art. Thus Stesimbrotus of Thasoi. who^ in his work **00 
the Mysteries,'* was a diligent student of the echoes of for* 
gotten myths, proved at the same time a no Iness mdustrious 
scavenger in the mire of the coatemporaiy gossip with 
which he sullied the figures of the great statesmen of 
Athens, Moreover he found leisure to expatiate in a 
special study on the life of Homer and on the interpretation 
of tils pcienia Nor did the hbtof>' of art and Literature 
suiTer otherwise from lack of cultivation. Damastes and 
GUucus of Rheginm ate metitioned as the two earliest 
labourers in that &:lil Damastes was the ormpiler of a 
treatise "On Poets and Sophists," in which the "sopLitsts** 
obviously meant nothing else than philusophetv, if for no 
other reason than because of their assodation with poets. 
And Glaucus, a contemporary of Democritna, had written 
on ancient poets and musicians, The prince of encyclo¬ 
paedists, Democritus himself, who had discussed die b^tn-> 
nings uf poetry in Ids works on the com position and language 
VOl, L e K 
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of Homer, was occupied in other trfeiitises with tile begins 
nin^ of music and be was the first to utter the thotlgitt, 
eUhoraiwl at a later date by Plato and Aristotle, that 
Idsuie and a certain amount of matehol |:»r»spcrity arc 
the mo3t faimurablc soil for the productions of art iand 
‘vclence. A list of poets and musicUins. cbronologically 
arranged, preserved In Sfeyon. and consulted by Kero- 
clidca of PontiK. may Imvo been oldL-r than the ivorlts wc 
have jnsi mentioned. Nor was thronology any longer the 
mere handmaid of hLsiorical research, u In this jp«xial 
eataUigue aitd In the Itsti of Melbnicus and lilpplaa.* 
It was A sob^t of independent study. Cteostratus 
worketi at it in verse as early as the sijtth centuiy, 
anii his. labours were continued in the fifth by Harpalns 
and others, among whom may be named CEtiopidea 
and Melon, the great reformers of the calendar. 
AtMjul ibis time, boo. the Greehi began to write the 
history of Ollier nations besides their mm, H:vwirics of 
Persia were composed by Cbaion of Lampsucus and 
I>iunysius of Miletusand Xantliua the Lydian, in nar - 
rating the history of his own peewit, set a. precedent to 
other foreigners at a later date in availing himsdf of the 
vehicle of the Grech language. History was constantly 
being provided with fresh materlat by the reports of 
explorers such us Scylau of Corianda and Euthymeno of 
Masf^lia. as well as by the growing Uterulure of memoirs, 
To this olBfci belonged the " I'iigrimage" of !on the 
poet, of which but a. lew delightful fragments survive. 

So tnuch. peduips, ior the extensioa of the horizon of 
history. The inward change through which it passed is 
of far greater imtronanee. Politieat wTsdom presently 
attained a height ftnm which the historians Itwkcd down 
on die Hcroilmeaii view of Jioiitics as the mature and 
mpple intellect bf tlic gruwii man looks down on the 
limitaliun* of hfs chiltihiXKL The earliest traces of thin 
change are fobtul In the sole surviving fuirmant of the 
rich Literature of naraphlct* which distitigut.dted the close 
of the fiftli century, 

* Bk. III. Cb. V, f I /tm. 
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2, The "On tiic Cemsdrution of Athem^ is 

otie of ihc ncEix^rkabLc liicr^y prcKluctbriB of all 

It Ucar$ the mark^ of a stfpJig political passiofti 
but that passion m tempwti hy » notable a teadency to 
scbntlhc mrthoci that we oecognlae ai once the jiOwerfut 
brain and the embittered bciul tifbii:h went together to its 
composition. The author mighf he comp^fecl to an 
cfficcf sent to reconnoitre ^ huililc fortress in ordcf ti> 
spy out iia weaknesses and to devise the be^l means of 
attack. But the officerp to pre^^ the simile home, cnitHt 
be conceived as struck with surprise at the perfect 
plan of the rortresH, and at the intelligent munncr in 
utileh all Its p^its ate suited to one another and to the 
ComiDOn purpose they are Intended to fulfiL Hence ive 
must suppose litm not nietely to deprecate any hMty 
assAulL hut even to give usre^erved e^pressioTt lo hh 
admiration of the architectural desigii* and thus to 
betomr the eulogl^ as it were^ of his deeply hated foe. 
Haired it was, ai least, which put a line etlge on the 
keen ness of the vision of thb utigardi. and opened hfs 
eyes 10 many a poll 1 teal pnncipli: hithcrUf undisclosed. 
The hiuinony of [tohticat in^iitutiorts with the conditions 
of society. aniJ the agpeement between the outward forms 
and the inner contems of a commtinity, were here 
distovered for the first tfme. This treatise took acootmt 
of the sea-power of Athens, and of the commcrdal 
supremacy which rested rhercon. It discus.^ Athenian 
modes of warfare, and the letation between the army and 
the fleet, ft subjected Ute democratic colislilution to a 
marching cnticism in the course of which many recog¬ 
nised und depiorabk evils, such, as the Judiciary com¬ 
pulsion of comederateft the delays ^f the law, the 
arrogant and undisciplined character ot the metits and 
sla%*cs. were fthiiwn tc»be nu tnerc acddcfital abusCSi. but to 
be inbctOill 10 democracj-. Superficial views were diS" 
cat li ed ihroughont; links of con ticctina and com mon 
causes w<rtc k«ked fofi and the wJiole treatise was lur 
formed with ^ strong a logical light that, despile Its 
uiipfctentious char^cteri it has cinled it^ significant title 
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to the rartk mf the earliest mode! of the dcdyctivi: method 
a* applied to society and politics. 

Yet tills title cmnol be conceded by ua wiihoitJt 
making nomc deductltms We fully appreciate the ca* 
dcavour by whidi the author of the trcatijie waa moved 
to ft^uce the abundance of isoLated phmmnena to a few 
gmt commcHi pilTidplca. Kar mtild ive detract from 
the value of the nenic ijf caiwatlon whrch that ctideavour 
brriuyht into ptay Still, the fact remaioa thM the 
deductive method but pcxtdf adapted to account for 
the rciKilti of historical development %-ind lo iltu^race Ita 
processes Gur author may fairly claim DO have com- 
inanried an exceptional wealth of fine ob5iirrvatiQaH and 
|icnetratini» inferencei- In of his liicilated pa^aagefr 

be ha^i not onjurtly been called n worthy futdect^i^^r of 
Burke, Maddavclli. and Paolo Sarp!. Uul H it an ex* 
aggciation to speak of his wurk ^ the earlie?it cone ributkm 
to the knowledge of the natural lawn governing pditieal 
{rAtittition?>" Tlie jitaptlng-j»oml of all hb reseunrhes wa* 
the inner bond of connection lictwecn ^ea-pclwe^ and dc-^ 
moctacy. But although m may grant that ikh connection 
was a SfKCihc product of Athenian evaluilon* wc need but 
gbmee at the storicit nf Qnthage, Venice. Holland, and 
England herself* lo pTove that It was not governed by any 
law of nature^ Nor can the author fnvariably be ac* 
quitted of the charge of straining his TOnclusioiiSL The 
thesis whcGh he undertook w prove was announced at Uie 
opening of h3 treatise in tisc follow^lng wcniij:— 

] pmue die Atlietiiacift not hecjnnv ihry prdertral ihb kud 
of [M>Uhcil 0»rviniHt»4ifM kjr llinttsii ilic}- preltrited the welfam of 
the evil to the ifclhim of liHe gimtL 1 jtfuste iJimn becsruiMS, 

having niaiJc thch dcdslwh^ ihe;. hem- Id pmiervr tlie con* 

itituiinm Uwv dm&c. anti bcvaiji^ m wthen rei-]Ji^ llkrwL^, n^iiere 
the reiu, or the Greeks tldnk; tEicnti iliey attain Mrbat tltey 

minf al TlilKf thcD^ U VlllJli I iJljJt pmi'i:,''' 

And near the end of the treaClse read agoin^ 

** Mkidi luiglU be devisied to Improve Lbe cousliiiuicirtp but 
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fwlbins ciwld ftaliily be dwcerewil » pftsme ibe dnnocncir “JM* 
jet (o efieet any fccfitws Sueb w work could wsly 

be done in an de^Tee by adding aonieihiiig in one 

phee and tikin; v^niethmg aiimy in oJintto.'' 

Thus we see that our JUthur rqfarUed the Athenian 
democracy as a finished work of art. If tt was to fullil its 
aim of satisfying the masuea. Us essentials oiusi Rmain 
onchanged. At the same time ihere is no attempt to 
disguise the fact that “baseturss and ignar»o«e” were 
rampant, and that "madmen" piayed the chief parts in 
the council and in the popular assembly. This opinion 
was rather ower-emphasUed than otherwise, but the readers 
were given to suppose that the populace was Tight in pro¬ 
secuting ;U own interests, and was better served by the 
“ignewanee, baseness, and gcttd-wil!" of its pwswni 
aUtlMjritiei than by the “ vJitae, wisdom, and ilhwill " of 
the "good*’ or "noble." All the same, the best constitu¬ 
tion would wit be obtained by such eouduct, though it 
afforded the best guarantee for the preaervaiion of the 
democracy, 

" For the people do not ™it." wiote our author. ” in ■ lawfully 
aihniiiisieord natc, to be the baod-slavies of ihek mlere, but they 
rljiim frctsloiii fliidSLprttmaqr. Wn or rhe very ciTcuiiisUinct* which 
tliou Frgaiiirtt iis Ihe travtstj of l«ii and rrider the people deriTe 
tlic 6oiiii;a of llteir nruoarJi and frMdotB." 

We (teed hardly |ioiivi out that, dc-pite the apparent 
cbjectiviiy imd jctu^itlty ui those political argumentsi they 
are yet largely the rearscinmg an embittered doctrinaire, 
<ir rather of a man cloaking liis biitemcsa jn a doctrinBl 
<lisguise. How would it have been, fm example, if the 
ignorance, the baseness, and the madtiess of the rulera hatl 
endangered lire power of the slate, and had led to the 
loss of the fleet, the tributes, and of the empire itaelT? How 
would it then have been with the advantage of the populace, 
which WHS supjjstocd to be ito well protected f The truth 
is that though onr oligarch bit the buU’is-eye in itmny 
single iniitances, yet he wrote with, a biassed mind. His 
reason was subservient throuyhoul to his passion as 4 
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partlsaiL the ituhtlety of his niinJ w2a Ehe miflriiiiierit oThis 
galL The Atljcnyyi ilemocracj* Jfi evcfy rtapect and in 
cvcr>" ic tise of the WQtvi W 44 ^ to be incapable of improve- 
mefit. [u weirsft evlh, and those which [iresscd mwt 
heavily on member of the author's class and party, were 
to be expo^d without exteptiori as the ihcvituble cf^n- 
fcifuenees of the rtsihig t^nciple of the tiato It waa bis 
pleiLsure to eondeinn the Athetiian itutiou root and 
branch, to ^rike at the very pulse of its existence. Reading 
between the lints of bis ireatEse, we can conceive him 
warning hb friends to put no faith in reform^ and to 
expect nothing from eomin-omtse. Me WTTtiltj have told 
them that what in their view were occ4^onai mi^ukes, 
accidental cyita, amE lempQnuy signs of decay were really 
inanifesitations of ibe one fatal prinetple of the common^ 
w^ealrh. With that principle the prosp^^ of the multitude 
mtisi stand or faU. and tbereion: the multitude MfouliJ 
support It at all times and at every Malice he would 

Iiave urged them to avoid all lialf-rneasurKt and to attempt 
nmliing prceipitaic; above ali to beware oT nriMug at 
the wrong tiine and with inadequate rorecA, If the great 
blow were ever to he struck, it would have to Iw final and 
decisive, and to got rid unce Tut all of wh<i| the factious 
bnguage of the tiitna described as the "oocursetf Demos," 
So he woitltl have bid them close chcir malts and arm 
their personti and prendde themselves with sturdy a IliK., 
—and here we in*y quote the ifitusitua reria of our 
auihof—**foT no few arc wanted to make an wd once 
for all of the Athenian popular supremacy*'^ 

3 - This extraordinary prodncl of political passion and 
iwlitical rcaaon waa first published in 424 H.tL Tlie date 
has another ^jignificancc. It was the year in which Icbure 
for the eomplciiLin of his Hfework descended on a mtin 
whose nattij^ contained practically the same elements^ 
chough they developed to a iar greater splcndotir and 
mingled in far more wholesome proportions. The tdsiire; 
it must be addedr was not volimtafy. Thucydides* son of 
Oltmia, was a man of considciahk wealth, and of noble 
origin* in whose veins Tliracian blood flowird as w'dl a> 
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Greek. At the time of the giei^c of Ampfajpoli^ be wm^ 
In command of a naval divhieyn at aliened at the iilanij ©f 
Thaioa, and he failed to htiti^ his gli<p:s quidcly enoa^h 
to the relief of the beleaguered city, Hif failuTe was 
punished by a twenty yean’ exile, v«hkh he empbyed 
partly io prelimitmn' travel, and partly in completing, 
at htil country-hou% on ?he Thracian coait the work 
which poises'lea an iorftspuuble and seldom disputed 
claim to rank as the greatest htstOTical moon mem of 
antiquity. It is our imenthin to glance m mpidljr ag we 
can ai the upirii of Thuwdtdes as an historism. at his 
methods of histoHcal nesearch, and at other points of 
capital interest t<f the purpose of our stiidjes. And if we 
should make a somewhat longer pause than La absolutely 
necL'3sar>^ at the wamc of the great Athenian and Ms im- 
mortaE legacy, our readers may account it to na for righteous- 
ness. For here we have reajdicd a vedtaJbJc peak of 
inteilcetuaJ developmcnL We are standing on the table¬ 
lands of earnest tralh. ™ the summits of mhJy dowered 
theitight ami on the heighia of artistle power. 

There Is hardly any pair of cofitemsKMarie^ who offer a 
more glaring contrast t!uin Herodotoji and 11itLC3rdldes, 
Barely a score of years divided their worb^ frerm one 
another, hut a gulf of centuHes.seems to yawn between 
their itun^ier anti inspiration. Herodotus creates through¬ 
out art entirely old-fashioned impression ; Thucydldra is a 
modtrm of the modems. He maile a clean sweep nf the 
poetical and religious the Jegendaty and novelistic 
sympathies, and the primitive beliefs, rarely mitigated by 
the lirjhr of criticism, which marked the elder tustorian. 
The gaze of Tliucydtdes was primarily fixed on the political 
factors. On the actual relations of forces, on the natural 
foundation, so to speaks of historical phenomena. He 
looked for their springs, not in the dispensticfifi of super- 
uatural bdnfis, nor yet, except in a moderate degree^ m 
tlie caprices and pas^kius of individual mm Behind those 
he always nought for the universal forecs that animated 
them* far the ootidititms of the peoples^ and the interests of 
the states. Thus be prefaced his discussion of all the points 
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of difference <r'hich led to the Pelojmnneaian war b/ the 
pregitam observation— 

’*Tlie teaJ thoi^b uiuivoWed caiK (of the war^ I beiiew to 
have b«aa the ^wtti of the AilienUa power, which l«tiBed the 
Laecdiiemotiuni and (breed ttiem lam war." * 

ftu bTographrr states that he was a pupil of Aruucugonu, 
the mechanical physicUt, and the report, whether tme or 
tint, is folly in hanitony with his view of the wtirld as 
wc'U u with his treatment of history, Ji was h» con¬ 
stant endeavour w describe the courser of ham an affairs as 
though it were a process of nahine informed by the light of 
tnexorable causality. His pumiit of strict objectivity was 
so keen that long passages of his work may be read without 
obtaining a hint to which side his favour inefined. and to 
which side his disfavour. Vet his power of dispassionate 
narration is no proof of the absence of passion. No one 
can doubt this who knows that complete devotion to 
human aUToirs. and their faithful reproduction, can OnJy 
sueoessMiy be rotroded on an Intense and absorbing 
personal interest Moreover, it li not in isolated instances 
alone that the objective tramiulllity which Timeydides w 
carefully preserved was iiticirupted by a sudden outoy 
of emotion ; hU description of the fata] Sictltan expeditios 
affects us with the patlioi of tragedy. 

Herodotus wrote hi«tQfy "in order." in his cwn words, 
"that the actions of men may not be effaced by time, nor 
the gTr.)t and wondrous deeds . , , deprived of renown." t 
Nor is there any doubt that Thucydldea, Id his inmon 
soul, was merved by nmiLar impulses. Hut in the 
foreground of his narrative, as though in self-juatificaiinn, 
be wrote— 

*■ But if be d<tiie« to bate before hii cyei a iiue pieuue 
of the emiu which have happened, and of the tike ereota which 
nay be etpeewd to hap}ict» hrrcafier in the otdet of hitman 
things, tball fooneunce what I have wtiiTcn to bt uKiid, iben I 
■hall he ntisfieci." I 

■ Thw., U aj! trap* jowert. t Hettid.. I i: u*ai. c*iy, 

I Thuc^ L 2ii triDf^ lou-titip 
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In thU Md bccausi^ he vra$ con»dciu:^ that the 

rejection of all legendaiy [«5u« had itiade his work 
less fjaufldnatifig*'* be sipok^ of It with stfting but just 
self-respect as eveiiasting possession, not a pris^e 

composition which is heard and forgotten/'' The strict 
sobriety in the demarcaiicn of bis pur|>o^ wsls reproduced 
by Thucydides when he eaine to choose the nu^s to hts 
cncL Surprise has recently been expreased that he pre¬ 
ferred to deal with a short span of conrtfnjKnw* history 
rather than to fill his canvas with pictures of uni^ers^ 
historical interest. I£ut the histonari has rctumetl hi:; o\vn 
replj" to such Mpressiom of surprise. Again and again 
he bitlefly complained of ihedifficultv orattainingeompletn 
accuracy about the events even of hh own day:— 

“ Of the cveiils of the war I hare nin veniured to sj>cflk from 
any duuice mfurmartem^ nor according to any nodon of my own-t 
i have described nothingi^ he cantLtmcil, ^ arhat I chber saw 
iny«eir, ert litamcd from Olliers of irhoui I made the mnsi eaiefut 
and particukr inquiry. The task kth a laborious onCi because 
eyC'^witnHH of the nirie cioeurmieef gave diderent accounts 
uf rlunii, a« Umy raiu^niljcitd or were intereated to the anions 
of one tide or the iltdier/' * 

Bitter indeed b the complaint ; So little tremble do 
men take in the seanch after vraih 5 so readity do they 
accept whatever comes first to hand*^ (recalling Bacon^s 
#jr iii jijdf With that iJcUght in crJtfdsm 

which tJie Creeks seemed to imbibe with thdr mothers' 
m Uk, and the in fl uetice of which liemdotui h im self^ 
good-humoured though he did not esscajK in respect 
to hb predecesscu' Hecatxus, Thucydides likewise wus 
mfccled He sought out eirors which Herodotna had 
committed with special reference to Spartan institution^ and 
accompanied them with the remark thal there are maiiy 
other matters not obsoned by time, but cantem|jQrary, 
auout which the oilier Hellenes arc cf^uatly misUken.^ l 

* Thtir.fc u aa i Jowctt 

t Cp. Itie i^ten^e 43d |{fcai£[i^ hk* I h Ciu Vf . 1 1 * 
t Tliuc, u Irani- 
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NorcttheJeSift Thucydides coiild not or wouid not 
altogether avoid the clalnts of the htstoty- of dim 
aotiqoity. On such occa^ion^ his method was marked 
by certain pecolhutties, which require to be characterized. 
Two csKOttal points may be mentioned. Thucydides 
was the first historian to employ the method of invetae 
deduction. When trustworthy authority failed him, he 
would argue hack from the Condi Lions and institut/omt 
—even the names—of the present to those of Hm« pas^ 
Thus, in seeking to establuh the fact that the roam occupied 
by the Acropolis at Athens Had once cutilaitwd the whole 
city, hs mmlnded iiis reader* of the Vernacular usage by 
which vbe word "dty, ’ or PoH^ stgnified Acmpolis, or 
"the city on a heighu" And a similar purpose inspired 
the second fact quole<l by him in this connection, namely, 
that the most irtipoTtant shrines of the gods were partly 
included in that district and partly found in its im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood, and that certain religious rites 
were associatfal with a spring situated iu that spot. The 
same method may be observed in Aristotle's eonstitutiohal 
treatise, which has been discovered in quite recent times. 
The second point to be noted is the use made by Thti~ 
cydidea—and by him first of all-^ the present condittnns 
of less highly devcEoped people* to Illustrate the earlier 
stages of civil izatiofi of more ailvanced commuaities. The 
historlitiu of morality, ndigionj and law in our own 
employ them to the full oKtent of their capacity, and have 
brought the study of ethnologj* into dose connection with 
that of prehistoric man. In Central Brazil, for instance;, 
there b still an actual "'Stone Age," and the pile-worh 
in tbn Kew Guinea of to-day rocalls the similar buildings 
in prehistorit Europe. At this point we may give an 
instance nf the compaiativu method of Thtiqj-UitleS. 
Ncator In the Odyssey, in qiiestioiiiog TdetDachns. on 
his arrival ai Pylos, about the objects of his voyage, 
mentions piracy in the same bre&th os the business of 
eomntercv, and with no trace of moraJ disapproval. The 
courtly iMirjijr/.r of Alexandria and the dry-as-dust .vhoiar* 
of the nineteenth century Imve vied with one arurther 
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in tbrif painfiiJ at the state of K«ton^^ 

cofusdeiice. aitdla Urnsr attempts to l^p1il^fl it The 

finrt had lost their Aym]>athy witli the wxWt primitJvenesf^ 
of the anciefitv and the second had not yet regafned it. 
In this respect Thttcydtdcfl stocsd on a pinnade above 
them botJi. He had no intentfoti or dt^ire to force the 
Hoineric verses into a Prncrtyitean bed of raeanfng. 
He was rather at pains to shed a briltiant li^ht on the 
md^ minds of Homeric hcroiMi hy comparing them 
with dte modes of liie and sentiment among bacirward 
Greek tribes of his own day. For here, as in other 
passages he was inae to his principle of vivifying and 
enrtcbuig his picture of antiquity by appropriate parallels. 

doubt can subsist as to t!ie leqitifiuLcy of this u»e 
of the evidence of Homcf. If popular poems can tell 
us nothing ebe with cerUintyt at least they afford trust¬ 
worthy eviilence of the seniinient of iJiose for whom they 
were intendocL But Thucydides went further- He 
summoned the Homeric poem a to the bar of hiatoty 
in his attempt to tcconstnict tlie early annals of Greox 
And Ef we measure that attempt by modem canons of 
criticism, we are constrame^l to arraign Thnc^Tiidcs 
with Hcfodorus. on the charge of adopting fche smii- 
historical method. But at least he erred m good 
company. To the names of Hecatretis and Herodotus 
must be added that uf Aristotle and those of almost all 
the thin kern and authors of antiquit>\ We may ac- 
coftiingly trv to fix more precisely the point of view 
from which Thucydides surk'C>ed his theme. He believed 
on the whole in the historical reality of the human 
pcrsotiagcs and of their deeds mentioned in the epic 
poems; and to a certain extent m legend generally. 
Helleiu the ancestor of the Hellenic riux as good an 
bistoricoi personage for Thucydides as Ion* ihe ancestor 
of the Ionian.^ was for Aristotle- So far, then, the issues 
are quite Clestr. Wc arr jaHttficd of our scepticism, 
and even the most critical of the Grcei:» wen: the victims 
qf their own credulity- But when we come to the race 
of the AtridiE, to Agamemnon, and to the Trojan War, we 
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with equal certainty. SdigUnsrifp at least 
has not yes said its last word on these mdiim k ts the 
hahit of heitiic legends in the great majority of iitstartces 
to go to reality for their cenlr^l figures and their chief 
evcntSi howcirrr freely they may subsequently deal wiih 
them. The mediscvnl cpici*^ in Francs?, for example, 
tuined the ages upside doiim aial made Charlemai^^e 
participate in ihc Cnifwides, Bur despite this violence to 
chmnolt^V they csmnf>s be said to have inveiitoi either 
Charicroagne oc the Onsadcs, nor yet to have bonrmvcd 
them from the Storehouse of inytliolcigy. And w^hen we 
rewft to the method of Tliueydidcs. wc find that hfs 
faithfulness to tradition u 4 S liiitited to the principal 
features dtsplaycd by the uarraxlve^ t>[ Ehif poetSi A^ 4 tii 
and again he ejtpressed Jn emphiitic language hl« dhtruct 
«r Uie diitail* of their -lories, and he never lent the least 
ravttur to iJic met hot! of h tnorieal patch work «o miich 
iMrloved hy hb prctlcees^MWi !t was not hi« purpip-c tu 
tnttufutm, nor to harmonue. but rather to supplemujit the 
material with which he dcak He was dejHj- convinced 
that be harJ no meanrt at his dbpngal which would enable 
him to extract anjtbing like a tru2ttw()nhy picture of the 
di^nt piuit from the embeiil'^iimeDtfi, exa^rgeraiitmi, anri 
durfigutenwnts of the poets. Accordingly Jie slruck out a 
wholly new path of invcstigaiiiin. and pursued it Jn a 
■nannei which testifies nt once to the depth uf his iiuight 
the bitadth of bin tnentiti bonbon. Tlie great 
itcitrument which the hiistortan employed, without fear, 
but wifliout temerity, wus the deductive tnntJiod, in the 
aole form in which ft is adapted to unravel tlie pmbtcina 
of hiatory. narnriy. as Inverse dediiciloo. Tins, then, 
woJi the eituir»nivni of Thucydides, He was, further^ 
gifted with a faeulrj' of via Ion, to which nothing was too 
great or too small, and he wm free ftoiii every bias and 
limnatioo of national conceit or flattering prediJectioru 
Dowered with these advantages, und employing the handfu) 
of data w iilch he considetetl inistworthy. he tfucweded in 
prwlucins » ^kelch of the earliest stages of Gnsek evohiVion. 
* hich m lU fiiiiline is eertafnly correct, We may briefly 
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^mniari^c iu chief feature ^t sheared that the Greek* 
w(ire late in ^'cilinn^ the eonsaoiune^ of n)iCioii. 4 { 
unity ; thHt ui an earlier phase of their dvili^ation 
they were hardly di^tiaHtiishable from the Barbarian* 
tjT nofi-Grecks; thmt pillage and piracy by land ind 
by sea afforded them a chief means of subaistencc ; and 
that their advance was retajnded for a Jong time by 
the diHiculties of intertourse and by the sporsencss md 
poverty of the poptiUtion. Moreover, the evidence was 
adduced, and ^^kilfully eniployedi of the changes effected m 
eciiji» 0/ tune in the altimtioo of cities, of the ^aduoi 
progress in the art of shipbuilding, of the fashion in dothmg 
and headgeatt and of the alterations tn the garb of the 
competitors at the Olympfc games. Hot did Thucydid^ 
omit to meuttnn the stenlit}^ of the soil of Silica, the 
Kcurity thus guaraneced from fotciEO attack,* and the 
stabitity which was thus afforded —^ stability favourable 
in turn to the imiiiigrijUian of foreign families, with its 
tialural eoiisequeiice in the itione rapid increase of popu* 
lation. and the evtntital colon iiatIon of Ionia Sijufla.rly+ 
he noted the diminished sedenUr>* habit and the increased 
love of wandering iunorig Greek tribesp due lo the lack of 
regular agriculture ; he wa* awre of the change of 
proprietofi which fell most frequently on the most fertile 
regions: ^d he i^marbed how the increase of wealth 
assisted the tramsformatiDn of the patriarchal monarchy 
into the so-called tyranny. With the foregoing examples 
we may fitly illustrate the deductive method cjnplo3Trd 
by Thucydides, and the conclusions to which it kd Iiihl 
^ The attitude of our historian towanls the poets in 
their account* of human events and nalurai contingencies 
may be described a* one of cool sceptiasm. In rcspi^ct 
to their tales of gmls and miracles, however, his distrufit 
IX3SC to ab^lute rcpucliatiou. Moreover, it h ap pa real 
that he belonged to a dide of ihoughtfuJ minds wuthjfi 
which this disbelief parsed as something self^vidrnt and 
nut requiring any spedal mention or juiitifie^tion. There 
is Ro trace, for example, of the boistecous tone in wbicb 
* Cp. lDirod.j I i. 
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Herodotus centerect the truth of some of the talci which 
he TOiiaidercd incredibles Thuc^iJiides obvionily never con- 
cefved the po&3ibiht)r rhnc he cauldi be suspected of gnrih^ 
credence tosti Interruptlou of the comfit af nature AcoonJ- 
ingly he treated the oracles and soothsayers with chilling 
contempt, someiimes divmihcd by^bitingJ^atire Moreover; 
he was thoroughly aivarc of the weaktie^ci of the mmd 
which foster such mpcmltion^ and he characterfited them 
in places with a brilliant wd^. Thus when the oMthreiak of 
the plague at Alliens iricreased the sufferings of war, some 
people remembered an aUeged ancient oracle whicb ran: 
“ A Horfan war will come, and a plague with iL** This 
saying led, according to the histDrian'i iiccoiinlj to a conflict 
of Dpi n ion A, wme [>eop!e maintaming that the veme referred 
to hm&jf famine and not lo (“ a *') z — 

" N<r«erthcka«j at nilghi have l>een eapeclcJ^ for uien** mmtmt$ 
Tt*As?!:iifd ihch tuFTeringi, the argumnit iri favour cd ftreraikd 
«i the time Bui if ever in hnum yean am^diet Lkifian irar ariies 
which Cmppens u> lit accoiritnnlsJilby i himme, thry will probably 
lepeet the in ihe othet form." * 

Nor was the dtaiructivc satire of Thucy'didcs cbtilined to 
3 piece of anonycnous vatkinatEon. ric expressed him^f 
with EC|iJk1 cmphi^JM About an ornde of die Pythian 
When the fMXf|de ^tieiimcd mLtA Alheiis from tiH? country¬ 
side devaatatni by tlio PdoptinnestansA, the SO-Called Pela$|;ic 
oy pcinrigic field tn the nrjith-west of the was 

also invaded by the fugitives, despite an ancreni oracte 
prohibiting such oxupatton* Neccsiiiy took no account 
of the divine prohl bitin n* hut [ts violin ion presently 
burdened with a part of the guilt for the heavy calamiues 
with which .Achens wasuOlretcd 

And to my uuiid lii^ drocic came Ime nt a sauie emmlj eonimry 
in Cher paindu- iL]C|}«x:UitiDii; for thi! utdAwfuL occupaikin to whid) 
men 'ftm driven was nor dm cause of llic cnbinJties width bcfel the 
chy, bur die wai wai the ciniie of tite occMjBlioo: sluJ the oiscle 
Trithnui nieimoTimg tlie waT foresaw liuit the place would be in¬ 
habited some iby fur no f 

* ThoiUfc d. irBU?. JOtttiL 
f TJoit;,, il 17; txAtiL |r»wai« 
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And XhacydideJ dtnomiced ool merely u baseless but 
paiitivc^ huitful. the super^tJous 

‘ etmi dif inluch io rnsny ite giiiUy, «ho, jiIUKhigb lb*/ inisilt sdD 
Ivr «*bJ; if woul d tike tiie tutmal tiieui&, when vLciblcgraundi 

of TOfilldciKt foniJte thmi, Juive tecottrse to the inraiblft, to 
firophefim nod ondes imd the like, which min num by the hopes 
whi^ they Hiijiite in them.’’ * 

iicjuiinj these and iciiidfcd utterances in mtiid. we may 
fairly assume that the historian's mention of the sole piece 
of prophecy which be knew has been, fulfilled—^at, 
namely, which stated that the I’eloponncsian war '‘would 
last thrice nitir years"—was merely intended to point to a 
noteworthy coinddetice. M uch the same e xpbnatioti applied 
to the catalogue of natural occurrencesi partly ommoiii and 
threatening in character, and partly destructjvt which ac¬ 
companied the course of the great war and enhanced its 
terrors. At thar point of hts escordium Thucydidts stood 
on the threshold of the mighty drama on which the curtain 
was to he falacd Ke was ready to turn the limelight rut 
tJie majesty odd greartitiss of the period to which he had 
consccraied his pen. and it would have been wholly inappro¬ 
priate in tiial place to introduce a recommentlation to 
eautioiu At another time he did not withhold it. Wlitm 
he was telling hi* readers of the prophecies of the sooth¬ 
sayers and of the eurth(t«akc ut DeJoi which, as was ■'gene¬ 
rally believed," ywcivigeil the outbreak of war. Thucytlides 
did not uiiiii to utter the pregnani hint, "and everj-thing 
of rhe sort which ocemred was curiously noted." t 

It Is perfectly obvious by this time that the great 
Athenian had been thoroughly alienated from the faith of 
his countr)*men. ITie word " mytlucal" on his lip* Corned 
Ihc same detogBion* sense as on the lips of Epicuras, Jt 
wuuid be interesting to know, huwever, not what he denied, 
but what he oEInncdabove alU what attitude he took. 
ttMi;axilA the great prribletns of universal origin and guvem- 
iiicnt There is no word in his works from which his views 

• Thue, V. toj: tritit. Jinmt. 
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**n those ma)* be fithefed. We have already 

suJhclenlty shown tliat he did not subscribe to the betiel 
in SAipem.ttunl intervenf rotij^. ]-te was fond erf tracing 
back to ihftir natural omsc* phenomena which had been 
regarded as mirnculuus or at least as signiheanL In 
this manner he dispoj!*l of eclipses, thnnderstorma^ 
floods^ and the vonex of Charv’bdts i and apart aitogether 
from his canipiiign agamst stipentitioo, he wu aJmlrabty 
fitted by taste and endowment for the observation and 
interprcLitiori of nature. In this connection we need 
but recall his extremely eaicful ifiwriuston of the geo¬ 
graphical eonditiona whicii hmuglit the grentp of islands 
situated near the ntoiith of the Achelous ever nearer and 
nearer to tire niuifiiaild, nr, again, his masterly' description 
of the plague at AilieiiJ) which has been the ^miration of 
ex|ieft 5 in every age. In » far, then, we may assume 
that the sympathies of Thucydides tended to the physicists 
and the " roeteofologisti,” and we mtist r^ard it as 
an ^jiecial boon that he preferred, notwithstanding, his¬ 
toriography 10 physics. But we can scarcely assume 
that he w-n satisfied for any length of time with either of 
tlic attempts then lianging in the babnce tn adve the great 
riddle of the uaivcfsc whether with that of Leucippus or 
with that of Anaxagoras. His repugnance to both would 
probably have been due not so mudi to their diveigcoce 
from the tenets of popular religion a« to their intrinsic 
boldness and undemcHiitrabldncs. Thucydides himself 
complainod that it was impoosiblc to obtain information on 
the courae of a battle from the depositions of soWiera on 
both sides who had parcicii>atcd in it. Every one, he re¬ 
marked, could only accnrately relate the events In his imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood. And, guided by tliis altitude, we may 
fairly assume that be would have withheld his auent f Wim 
the philosophers who preatimcd to reiKut on the origin of 
the universe; with the druiinstnntial precision of an eye- 
witticss. DoubtJess Thucydides gave bis deep attention to 
tlic greatest nuestiOM which can occapj- tire human mind, hiit 
we can best ehaiajcierire the results of his long and earnest 
Uiouglit as a halting suspcniion of judgtiicnL 
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Tlitfc>"dide3 w-as ahsolutcty tirelc^ b his s^rch for 
imihu He shnmk in iU pamiit (mm hq sacriiice and froiTi 
ncj tmubic, 3 Jid Ihis devotion* together with the high 
standard which he mnintAiRSfi* Is perhaps the most promi* 
fient rcaiurc ip the hisiortan's chaT^cter. Ke was anxious 
to prftscwfi the artiitic ftnmh of his worlc, but hia aiiiticiy 
did not prevent hhii frems occasioimlly breokiug its bopnclk 
nor even Frotp destraybg the level flew of hh Jangitage in 
ojnder to give bj:5 readers fuU authentic rnformntian on 
important flocumentaiy evidence. Among such mterrnp- 
Ptma m^y be mentioned the report of a genetal, and some 
trea^ Acts c^imposed partly tn the UorCan dlidecL A 
possible objeettun may be urged at this point Apart from a 
few petty mi^ak», whidi Tncrety pmve the ^perflitoiiis point 
that Thucydides ton hdtible mortal, it may bo asked 
bow the high estininte we have forrued of the veracity of the 
historian is compatible with his fref^uent buhit of reporting 
speeches of historical ptusouage^ when a falthfut reproduc¬ 
tion of their words w-iVi actually impossible. Tlic answer 
lies ready to hanrL It Is supplied by the hlstortan himself 
In a ptomuicJJt place in his work, wherr be explained his 
attitude In tiiis matter in a way which was designed and 
suited tri prevent all roisemteeptioEL He aimed, we are 
there inftTrmed^ at the utmost conceivable ''cxaclnos®'^ tti 
his ilescrEption of events, but tn hi& reprodudlon of speeches 
he renounced that aim as unattaitmble. In fuch ca^s he 
content to arrive at an "^ approximate" objective truth, 
or even at nothing but nn inner verrsimilitudc ctirre- 
sponding to the icrpective sitnatiim and character of the 
q>eaker* Thus he developed bis mteq?o!ation of speeches 
mto the great artistic tnstmmeiit by which he was enabled 
to im'use a souJ into the body of 

5. Ndthing is meure wonderrul lltaii the use which 
Thucydides made of this aitXftcc, which, though he did not 
diseciver it, he was the iirst to use in the gmtu) style. He 
employed it for two purposes npiirt from its dramatic value 
in animating the narrative. First it taurvetl to characterise 
the s]ieabcri and, sseeondlyi to communicate the aulhor^s 
thought It was a vifry coniiderabte aid io the sharpness 
vou 1 2 L 
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of charsctcrlzation that the speeches were mostlv introduced 
as porttotia of a debate, in which opposite tenctendcs were 
played olT on one anotlier. tliua frequently pmduciiig a 
marked elToct of eantmst. We rnay instance aa a type of 
this method the speeches ddlvexed by AJcibfadca and 
Nidoa in the popular assembly at Athens on the SicilEaa 
Eapeditioti, Every word spoken by Alcthiades bore wit* 
ness to the fire, the ioipetuostty. and the high aspirations 
of that paasiofute genius, and deepened the effect oF the 
cautious and caustic wit of the experienced old 

man whose strength in critieism was shortly to be 
tnatdied by his weakness in action. Sometimes, too^ a 
character is revealed to us as diucb by iu siience as by 
its speech It cannot possibly be due to chance tliat 
the magnificent fimeral oration of Pericles., which in¬ 
evitably included some CDUcesriona to convention in 
addition to its nobler contents, should have omitted 
alt allusion to the figures of the popular rdigiom The 
omission was obviously intentional, and we rccogniae the 
historian'i wish to characterise the free-thinking pupil of 
Anaxagoras in bis true colours aa the champion of philo¬ 
sophic doubt in respect to the whole aystcin of mythology. 
Finally, it was not merely individuals who were diatln- 
gntshed by the manner ^ thefr speech, but Thucydides 
used the same means to typi^ classes and nations. Thus 
the passionate but untniellcctual Bmotians were made to 
deliver speeches appealing to the feelings rather than to the 
tcason of their audience \ and when a Spartan plebeian, 
snch as the Ephor Stheiudaldas, was Introduced, he was 
characterized not mciely by his laconic pithiness of 
expression, but also by the humely and ready mother-wit 
which was the common heritage cpf the Dorian race. 

We pass from the purpose of characterixation aimed at 
by the introduction of speeches u> tliat of the coiumuniea' 
tion of the author^s own tlioughL And here it is almost 
impossible to avoid the appearance of exaggeration in any 
attempt to do justice to the historian’s success in creating 
on mexhaustible stDrebemse of ideas without unduly 
obtruding hi* own personality. For keen observations, 
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p«ae(rating proo&, and tnaxims of enduring ^‘allciitv ant 
prescQted In extraordinary pmfuaion. To find a parallel to 
thb treasury of political wlsdcini we must go to the works 
of MachiaveUL And even that comparison will be found 
to be in favour of the Athenian rather than of the Fioren- 
tine, If we take the clmtmstance in account that every 
lellection In Thu<;yd{des amoe spontaneously out of its his¬ 
torical envinMunent, and was free from all traces of dry 
and S3rstetnatic didacticism. And sometimes, too, the 
occasional speeches in Thucydides open out into philo¬ 
sophic discussions of the most compTchenstve kind. In an 
earlier chapter of this work we have expressed our opinion 
that Fiotagoras was the earliest champion of the deterrent 
theory of punishmenL tt is appropriate aceordlngty to 
remark that Thuq^dldcs took a suitable opportunity to 
combat this doctrine by an incisive oration placed in the 
motUh of Diodotus the Athenian, and directed perhaps 
against Protagoras himself. The topic then under disais- 
sion was the penalty to be meted out to the Lesbian (ebels, 
and Diodotus drew an incomparable picture of the Irre¬ 
sistible force of passion and of Its subversive influence on 
the erildoeris judgment. In other cases Thucydides sub¬ 
stituted for a systematic treatment scattered passages of 
description up and down the pages of his work which the 
intclUgcnt reader could collect Into a complete account 
Of sucb a kind is his ilescription of the character of the 
Athenian people. 

It might be expected that the two objects served by 
the artifice of historical speeches should occasionally have 
defeated each other, especially that the exporition of the 
author’s thoughts should have been injurious to the durac- 
terixatiou. Thucydides had so much to tell us that it would 
not be surprising If he should sometimes have chosen an 
unsuitable mouthpiece^ It was dlificutt, too, IT not impee- 
sible, to attain complete hairntuiy in that respect, masiQUch 
as the situations which suggested certain lines of thought 
and Invited their development, and the personages in whose 
mouths they were placed, were alike circumscribed by actual 
and given conditions. We do not contend that Thucydides 
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flfas never beaten by thb difficulty, but we dn venture to 
contend that he smxtimbed to it mencly in bolated in^tancesJ^ 
that the dTcujnstances of his defeat, moreover, have 
af] eispecied aitructton of their own, and are full of the most 
welcome tn^trucdoix For throu^^h such !□ the edifice 
of hL4 art the personal Ety of ihc amst shmes like a flame. 
Take> iVir e^caiaple, the funeraJ oration of Fenclos. There 
the philosophy of Atlienian politico Is reduced to its ijiiint- 
c&^ence. TTie ironderfid chapters read as jf the ancient 
matedal had been In farmed by a great modem mind—by 
the mind of a De TocquevlUe, for iiiMance. They form a 
valuable jcwtl^ perhaps Ibe most valnable Jew^cJ, in the 
treajury of Greek prose. In unequivocal tones they pixH 
cblm ihdJvfdual irbcjtyH the unrcitered freedom atul variety 
of the private life of the dtisen^^ eikempt fmm the tyranny 
of the greatest number, 3.^ the feature most chariicteiKstlc 
of Athcnmn sdcIoI iife. The bisloiian resume;? thiB ihenie 
etsewbere. He puts the praises of this feature^ tlic most 
precious fruit of Greek dvit histitutioiiSk in the mouth of 
Nicias tn bis last Speech jusi before the decisive battle in 
the harbour of Syracuse. And we may legitEmately urge 
that the exhortation corner fax less appttsprfaicly from the 
lips of that type of nairow orthodiaxy and couventlonhl 
morality than from those of Pericles, the philasopliei^^frieniL 
We may fairly eu.y that in this instancd liiucydidcs wa.smnre 
Ciiiicemeil to preserve the probabilities of the aiUiatiou than 
those of the personagts, aim! that it wiis his own teeming 
Kntlmeni whkh flowed from the mouth of Nidas. Lap^ 
of this kind may occashmally escape our notice because 
Thucydides Is generally our sole authority for the chameter^ 
which wc cannot accordingly teat by comparison with other 
w'ltDcsses. But even taking all this in ^countf such iiLstAnces 
are certainEy bu| rare exeeptiom For this b the point at 
whicii the incotnpnrablc art of the master attained the height 
qf its Ciiumph- Let us take an example on which to 
found this judgment the one figure on the historical stage of 
TEmcydldea with whom the aulkuir was leaat in sympathy— 
Gcou the taimcf. And yet how wondcrfutly he stictceds ifi 
turning that Orator w^hom he dislikes to the purpoiiics of his 
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when kc wiuits Lo show tile on the tiie 

shadoA'it on the viftuca of the Atbcmicm*! Thucydide him* 
self wuA ohvioii^y oonvinctci tfuc hts ctever country men 
were sometima loo devefi thAt the rdlnemeni of thdr 
thought was not unffequcntly picjadidat to its wholesome- 
ncss and soundness and that the sons of Atitca were often 
the vkiim$ of their own versatltity* To this conviction he 
could ^ivc no more cJFcctiveexpression than by the moath of 
the coarse dema^ugun wlio was not particularly distinguished 
by the higher qualities of intellect. It was Cleon* there¬ 
fore* tn the pages of Thnc3^idc!k who mundly reproached 
hts fel low-count rymeni sayings You are the slaves of para¬ 
dox the cemtemner^ of what is familiar. You follow debates 
on tlie most vital questions of the hour with the same atti¬ 
tude of mind as though you were attending a barren tourna¬ 
ment of wit^ You loolc at factf through no medium ^ve 
that of ispwch I yon look to speech to dfsdo^ the future 
and to judge the pasin Ap]waranoe and reality, actuadty 
and its Image, have changed their plsires in your eon* 
CeprioD. 

The name of Cleon t&calh us to the path of discussion 
from which we fear that we have digressed too far. We 
were speaking of the hisiorian's love of truth, and it b 
precisely in respect to Cleon that his impartiality has been 
most iifortgly, and. wc readily admit, most justifiably 
attacked. We cannot doubt that the demagogue's noisy 
vchctnencc, bU plebeian conduct* with its manifest contempt 
for the refine ments of life, were rc|iugiianl to Thucydides 
as to AristoHe In hb •‘Athenian Conatitutionr and pro¬ 
duced a similar blimlccss to Cleon's solid descrti- But 
though we hold this opinion, we hold It soWy by the fiivour 
of the evidence supplied to m without dlmmishmcill or 
malice by ThucyiUdes himself. The occurreiidts on the 
island of Spkictena in especial reveal a Striking contradic- 
tiuti between the fact^ related by the historian and the 
verdict pas=^ed by him on those facts. The most casual 
reader coutd not mis# it Cleon had pledged himself to 
brini" the four hundred Spartan hopUiu:^ who were cut off 
in that isltx from every diancic of relief dive or dead 
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within twenty days to Athenaw He ccttnmiinded an uver- 
whelmitig foit^c; tie asaociale^l himseir with Dcmojtlienea. 
the best geneml then at the dtspcKal <if the Atheciiaiia i 
and the sticeess of his unilcftaking oampictely answered 
hij expectation. Neverttefe^ the hblttr^. who cannot 
be said to have been free from a reeling of contempt and 
even of personal hatredi spoke of Cleon^s promise os 
a **niad“^ one- Yet it is precisely this instance of gross 
partiality which supplies ns with the strongest argument 
for the historian's love of imth. How rcudily mighl he 
have narrowed, if be could not wholly have filled in. the 
l^ir that yawned between hiB account of the facts and hb 
judgment on theiiL He might aE least have fefemerd to 
«ome unforeseen pieces of luck which contributed to the 
ftilfilment of Cleon's ** mod ^ undertaking. But there is not 
a syllable in the whole of his report which eofitains any 
hint of this kiEHi In circumstances where his judgment 
was actuoily poisoned by hatreilf hb narrative was wholly 
free from every au^fdon of deodt; nor was there the 
remotest attempt to shape or adapt the facts to suit the 
bias of hb prejudice. The same stringency in narrative 
marked the work of the hbtorian in instances wheee his 
judgment was coloured by favour. When Nidas, for 
example, atoned with hb life for the failure of the Sicillaa 
Expcditloti. which he had conducted with such conspicuous 
want of skill Thucydides broke out Into a lament which 
did mi merely express hit deep symfiathy with the tragic 
fate of the tmforttinate general, but Lore emphatic witness 
to the hbtorion^s high estimate of his character. Never¬ 
theless, Uierc was no attempt lo hush up or to whitewash 
any of the numercfus and hardly ccmccivable mistakes which 
Niebs tommiEtetL Despite hb bve for the rami, he framed 
an indicimcnt of the general which is an absolutely crush¬ 
ing docurnenL For to Thucydides too, intellectual giant 
diough he was, there was given that singlcueBa. that * sim¬ 
plicity^ of h«n. which, to speak in his own words, “is iso 
large an clement in a noble uatunt.'" 

But, reluctatiE tlmugh wc may be, wc must part from 
Thucydides for the present The parting wiJJ not be of 
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IcTOg floration, fior we &ha11 batfe to use hb evtdeace for 
the elreiiinrtaiiees of moral and political thought, when we 
5e<^ to sketch in outline at least the conditions under 
which Socrates began bis wondcrfitl career. There we sh^l 
meet the first aerioua attempt at a systematic foundation 
of ethics. The writings of jhe poeta and of the tragedians 
Itt especial, will supply Us for the most part with the evi* 
denee we lequiie, hut we shall not otoit to refer to the 
testimony of the rbetoridans and hbtoiiaaa, of whom 
Thvicydides, aa the deepest thiokeTi will daim our chief 
eonsideratioa 
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Tif^ fDQtta vdhii U iakcti frtim 5 Lr Miitn £*4 
May ]87$» p- 38- 

Pagf 4i Cp* Hifl^BiEi CfografiMi tvn *• 

lojtdtjiMmii, I tiSr** oLsc b ■£» naliTcti^l 

u Mvjt ii to «lrikiti£ A vaHoty of promaa^eit tnovmniii 

mn|^. nTTcyt. plAtnt, li](fbUndi, iwct ukndt of pJl zo bo fotmii" 
Cp^ 100, a Ponct, J?ivm da dmr 189* 1 “ Lt ffll ei k 

cUbmI de U Gticc," wpeMUy (•* 544 - F*' tte •‘ irtvtny . . - hci 
fnmfiiTr frtcm).* cp. HerodiKus, nl imi ud tat ‘‘tht ntoK plutd- 
fophlcAl hhtdrrtmi , •* cp. Thus-, (• 3 . 

Pige &. On the etfensloo af (ha *«*r^*fcal cp. funJ)*i 

IL Bo^, GitikitkUdtr witittarAJtJitiikt* Erdtttttdt, L ; Ed* 
Mejtr, GfnMiiilf 367, ScUl«n fromSwmw In (lit; 

dc6efi arc mentiaded by Htredotm, fH-1&. 

Page 7,1 a. Cp. fiir (he ptaait tit view taJKO hu«, A. Erdouaita. 
diitfa, /’rwtttfifi/ yw>r**fi#i', 1S69: •* Dia Ztludtcr d« MorcIlB in 
Hellu*" 

Pafit 0 , ). i?. On “Itenlei ' wid “fripodf," qa. Iliad,i«. l(S«/ } 
Odyvaey, xHi, 13/ aiid aiy, TUcy were med *» min of »aliie to tie 
tow»Af Crele (CoRipnteul^ to iha iii.pi4^Bt),4md were 

Goiilly icpcoeninl u >& acceswry deiiga on Creuin wuh- TUwbH 
(be tovi may pmslbty refer lo the» ci^ ai Svmcitn conietHl* 
iSwilettn at Ctwr. HtU^ *«, 30i)i T** <*» Homeric tu£»eo are dew 
eaoitgh to ibemMlvca. 

Pa^ 10^ I* 361* “ Muten Of ebaric song t * we arc tittoktog more 
npectoUy of Sualchoruf and hit peculiar iieatnnint of the myth of 
Hotoo t qi. A 0. MtUlcr, Hi^ry tk$ litn^r* ^Antttmt Gn*ft 
fLbtitlim, i&m}. I, i£i and ady* 

Pjigo li|f> fto Arifliie and Egyptian infivcncce to Mycencaa 
an. cp, Sdreebbanit, Sitt/^twnum'i ^anred/toai fUitoon, iftyif. 
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p, jcg.f «nri Hritth. "Die MyJtcpiiclia Frage.* in!lie 
cSfr ^ Vrrtajnmiurt^ ltltl/t^'A^r /‘Al'MufffM, p. J04. Vi'ltlie the M y«■ 
twfln (tyk cnnuniiKl udei^etop in other region*,ef^is m Atticm and the 
iiinndi, iu develdpttHTtt »*» iuuamtptcsllu Uie Pclnjvuiitiesiiai ptfihtiUly 
in ciKisequRice oi* ihe Dorten in%‘asion. Tlie ftiduencc at uu 

the wtgins of Greek eeuJptnre it ecJniowIcdged, aitiocLgit oitieri, |jy 
CoUifl^noa {UitiMft dt ta i 119) emd by Uchat 

iffv/f.ur Cor7\ H*U*n.^ *iif* ijSjfjL 

I'age t 3 j, Act venture r! ’’ Creek tnerceiuries Lave conmienu*- 
«te(l tbttt n«ms by Jnscrifajog ibnn on the feet at s ooioMal 
liaiue It Abu Simhel, ta NubU: Iratript. Grata ed. 

Kochi tB&lia, jSSsJ, ppi 117^ PiamriHfiidi t and PununetEdt fl. 
empltiycil such merevnuifti by tboufAniia (qi. Ed. Moyer, if, tiL, 
360^). Antitnenidai, bmiber of the pod AtcKiu, lived ai j tner' 
«oflfy Ib Baby Ian (cp, Stnho, xQh 61 yj- 

I'igB t4h i 4- The diimie of lonk la dnenbo! by lten>ii«iii^ J, taj, 

On the origin of the looiBni, c(n. Ed, Moyer. F'4i7u/rtjr^ AVin 
AVs-iTj, it. J73 ‘ nlio von \^'lkinowiu, In Itmnn, mri. lod. 

On tlioJr iTOHicility ud it* caiueo, cp. ihe esKdlcat temarfa M 
Croic, hiiipry fjGrttst, iu, 4.(10 votm, iS^S), 

On the bie»singf of e mixture of raco,. ep. Sponger, *' Veraujch 
eiaer KHtEltvaj-, blatndAeti Beuchreibtmr." in toL xfv. (lopumte «d-} 
of tile Zeituhrin dir dtutsthiH m^tn!AsdU(la» GtttHttha/I, p. 
31^17 W« may ny that the htoflem drilliaiioD^ <vhlcb wt comnuMtly 
call Arabian, boa iprung from a cre*j between the Arab blood «tid 
ejdrit and (hnoe of Ferti^* 

Page 15 ,1 S- TIie auihor titaied the tam qqeettanif in a liuk 
pntnpblet {TmumdttiiKi^ umJ Zanimi, Vienna, itd6>, end itUI 
adbem ta the podtim fdnnnbted by Dnvfd Httdti* tu bii Natiirul 
ttiitor^ Rtiigion s " Thetti it an unimsil tottdency among numkiad 
to eoneeive nU bdisgt like ibeiiiielve% and to imnder to every object 
ibo«f suaJitia with which they are Cuniilxdy acqiiainied, end of whkb 
they are litnmiidy cotwitmi * (jErr^r ^d Tnatiftt, Edinburgh. 
1817, li 391J. Tbi! adjaice of Tdigimi U at pteeent IdcuiinB icnotttly 
under ilie want of a Sxed tetmtuology. The eminent imre itigator whoj 
□lore taos any one eL*«, gave carreney to the imporhuil teffo •‘anb 
tiiiwt,* und wboM irork* we have here freely lued, hunteif owna 10 
employing the lera) tomBiirary in a loowr and at other rimea m a 
airieccr xnae (Tylof. /VtwrVwr Cul/urt, iL ioo>. Ji ia «UI woiw 
wfib the term “fetiibiiffl," which it vinottcly used to dcaote the 
wofship of (Jj the enai nanna objoeu, (i> ccnaui cbuua of iniwi* 
male abjeett, (3J iuiigtiiBcont tingle ihijj^ aedl a* u oddly-thuped 
itooe,a |puidr<cii!iured ibcll, e«. Here the aiubigaity of the word 
bu Mriimaty Undotd the pnjfifta* d bmwledgc, Tbe kaitinuiie 
rueiJon agsioit the asstimpdon that the iatt-titmed aott nf fetriUtinn 
wu the original fonn of all leligiotia hm, «e tbbh; lor ,t. 
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atnTi *nd ha* led manjf nsutbly Enbert Spettcar, (o imfliMitinate tht 
importance of fetishiaoi In gencraL The juat ptreeption dtat amony ibt 
otijecti of worship tailed many w a meiel? acondare reliijino* 

CKaiioDt, ajid that they mo oflert roveted solely ** the Uulng i»» 
traniicnt dweltm^ljicei of a spirit or dirinity, has been gcnetaliied 
Into the ** 'hai retlsbism i> * sequence ol the gbCMi tboory * 

fH. Spencer, PnWfiin 9f S^doU^, L 345)- We think ootselw* 
eniUlcd to me the smid in It* iraditienal #mw«, wbEdt, Indeed, does 
not Agiw with etemoIoEy tep- Rdvillc, ProUfov^mt dt i'AuMiftdft 
fyftypM., jTd oL, p. I3a},and dedere ih« we ate not at all coni'inced 
bythcilluiirioas English IhmkeKe attempt to riduet all nature-worthlp 

K» the woiriiip of ghosts, utd espeeallr of ancawal ghosts- 

The grest plnusiUlity of the hypothesis that all religion iru origi- 
oally the worthip of nneestot* or ghosts is due to the following dremn' 
stance among otheis- There is a famtinqal ofier-growib of such gods, 

in India (cp, Gfiuit AUhi, J"*# Evetitiiif* #/tk« Id** ^ God^ iftjy, 
p, 31; Lyatl, Adaiic StudUt^ ed. % 1-54)- gnat objects of nsatrt 
have long ago found their r«preaeiitati»«, Mhave aUothe chief interests 
of hirnimt lift, in old traditioiul dhrniltiea. Now, sU j^mtndfy seknow- 
ledged gods have a rfi rain tendency to wot out. There arises n 
enving foe erernew tpeoal dlahiitlca, with whom thrir ownwnrVhippers 
may eotcr in a closer tnlatiaa. Tor this lessoo, that port of mtlgiou* 
evolDtion wWch we see going 00 imder ow own eyes is chiefly soul- 
WQTillipt 

The attt^entai In teit mbiyiit the ori|:inj af religion ii meaar, i» 
ifidude ^ tht fcHTCA lliat connit™ i* Lw fonaailoiap tboagh thrcy 
not nU bate btta at work in flftcb iSanJc ntiuticc Tht iCJe^ 

tific iCTEartho# hart maW imKis^ctJsl diffejencta in tbij 

retpecL The Umg-ioiighj rvidence of a tribe UviDg witboul 

4Jiy religion has at last been gtren by P. and F, Saxrarin ia their woih 
OD Dit Wtddai m>/ Crr^wr, Wiesbaden, iflgi-j- »v«l wn den 
Steinen, in bit Vnitr dtn &nEai,Br^dlt*fii (Berlin, 

<894)1 Introdtiets «s to commonitiei who eshibit fwni trjiccsof sacri¬ 
fice to the desd only w their funeral rites, wl^ they bum the goods 
of tbff dcccnfi^ oudi trickle blooJ hia ItethVcsi bwlcii 0 iil 
anoeiitor-wenbip. of spirit-warship of vty hind, is as formgn to theta 
as, at pesetti »teasl, the cull ol natural objects. This last fenn of 
worshipL avoiding 10 verbal commimicstions tocelved from Dr. Ose» 
Bamnaim. isalio unknowa-of, at known only fa thesectmdmy 

phase mentioned ahofo—to the Banta tribes in Africa. Accordingly, 
when wr apak to the test ol primitive or pimamn, wo wish h to 
btf Id » typic^il Bcntcp wiib the r«tTkiU>B Jutt nictiitiiwds 

I'j^e (8, L 37- ■* Snuli of thioga* Or object*: cp. Tytor, En’m/JE f 
Ctditirt, L 431. The importance of dmstm-phenomena fur the beilef 
to the eristence and immortality of the aoul has been set in the 
cleat eat light by Tyler, Speaetr, and their folio wet*. Oscar Fescheh 
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=7* (Uifrttc, t^fy^lidlf ulofiiiriirdp^ litt juit^DC oflJiit 
distlycitnn. Ott t:bc otJwf liaud,Sl*b*sl-, OuMiVA/.- Jfr 
L 6 , opjNMCs it with ilim[ itrik<i m lu Irridomut#, whSle be 

fpCiki lil/rf,, 9) (if the circuniTiaDt^BtiantllQg eIk ejcUnirtiiMt i-jl life, 
uvd Stticfpr^s the liune. tnufii Id tbe manner of our awn tsiei (p, *ol, 
>6. "Hie Biintoi ^, thiak iltit tf i nun valki mi the 
Hv4r-E>«tik, n crocadilo m^f loiie hl« ihnfifiw La the waier nnd dmw 
him rn " ^TtUt, ^ i We have itet icttiplcd to draw L^r^itlf 
m TylfW'i 44 ^teiAeDi!ii. 

jn, L aa. '• It was dtHinj: *n tfMde?nk of miill^oi Shar lAe 
Jakiitcei fi«i beheld n camel and iliev deeUrttd ii do be the hostile 
deity tEux bad brunght the flnuM-iiox rm thein ** fWnttte, GtiiiAiMr 
da i/i/dtft/MMi, L ; ah 

Here iheuM be toimiJnDpl the feaf ^ tJ^e uncanny power nf the 
dead, which ^uaJs« and pcrfmia surpajua, the deiire for their hsfpt. 
Cp, thwijjh hit itaiemaau arc aomewlut cxa^^emicd^ Therra^, 
da 6q (i jt 

Pace J4‘ I' =1- AnoldtbcijIfr^iCTipaett* HfsIoJ, 

Pajte i4i L ^ By Kmmrr s • mM, mm. 2S^ f- 

Page L 3^, Hymn fo A]phTOdPiC| =3ljf. 

Piil5P A I 33 . liiitd, u. a, 9 , 

Pa4'c CpL Wtldfer, I jifj^ 

Peiije I s. Cit espeeuify Sdittclilunlt, 

A'lflu, diiiiltjr iht coicJuillti^ chdpieT', 

I fl£c I 16. In tb* ibt eibical paint viawcontn lot 

more ttronjtly fn ih« Iditil 11 » «witlusion, fn pRiieokr, In the iLitiEbier 
oTtbe suitqri,a[ipe4irm:ti* diWne cliiKtt!wmimi.(ep. espncUU^ icxii. 413 
^ On top of it* htjwmef, Uicfe imme tmew nf the barbiriim 

litij-, 475.^ J'JtM ilw luqn-Ui'nEl)' fine eihioiJ p«Hn^ (nm. 109^, 
It b ftoi ft Jftllc dlicuacertiap to find thirfk ftii 4 perjury 

(be pifb whieb Hrm« beitavrcd m hk b«odtite Auialjcin 
rtiiii; Ih 111* /llail, Zees appctin u the ftvnt^r of wtoiijj 

pi!Oiilt!» hi ibA (onjcT world fo» p«jiiij(|iL ajaj. 

Page 30, t e Cp. Diets, Sajf/Itmttf^ 0, u 

page 3Pi I 36 . “ Hvrnsn metffit**;" cjk Prellirr, GHfe/titdU J/y. 
eil. 3 , h 9 Sk sot^, 541 ( li 3fa 

For ilM ftWqiiin of I'jtmclu*, ep lUad, as /; 174-177. 
Here aropfe «»e huj, be^ nude of Eiwjft Rnhde's ploneiip^i^ 

.- A'/ir/rnd>/r timj 4itr GrlifJam «itKeuit|* 

I. i»^ eiL a. ' 

I'a^e jf. ^ 7. On tie fmirraJ Mjcrificr* of ibe Smbi&ni, en, 
HerrMloiut, hr. 7t, 71, 

i-afie3J, It (ojf Cp Sdmriil.irdf, «A tit., 147^, ijr^,3(15,3*7,305, 
U* 5 i ^ Cfi. Kiihd<4 I 2% r, n- l s nko ilm ^ihor'a 

Btitriipt iur A’rilji tr»J fr. 35. 

These viewicn ibe influena;.if 1 bn.- ir,rm npf burnine 
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werd upmtcd by Kobiis, W- Bb! we ntiil ’* batb ol 

bmM . • I praetiwil Hi# by «Je itt Vedic * tKiwimrti 

AliJmiiwAit 4/at /. i qv 4 lS)- -itboiii dettiincnl to 

Akic eita«*w<Hihli*. 

Pifctjj, J4. Cp^ ^{f^utt L . 30 ^, *f»b Kcfcsd, rArcgmtJf, 
J 4 *,^^-Hhe one, this hstitle of ihe Tltm* i ilie tnJiff* vinuotly « i»tiuw- 
icnolfltino ot the Olymptaait. 

F^se jS, 1,4 Oti the iiin end ttiotiOj. c|k TytoTp oTf*( t- swains. 
On [lie «ljf chanteter of Sent ion, qx Cvlilfiherp /Vr i*i 

/TiPfiUnt, uS. The elotr l« nne of the WMi tMiHiuienl ..f 

all nauiTc^Eiyihik 

Fo» wEiAt foUowi, ep, A- Kj^F* i>fr ietg-Mtia, tO^ x. 59/ 

Cje Tylor, M, ii iSjt eUo ^Kbylas, ^r^thtm, 

fKfrclih4fD> , . , . j , 

page 3 ^ 1 . 4 * TIib pdftfcaJ tnyth of tlw SUflrii wu rectmicd b> 
hlf Geiw(ie Gfty ibiMU Uwnuddlrof ilieiiliwtcciiiils eetitury (cp, TyFni, 
ti, eU~, L 590jf-V Another veniovi, tn tul»«ntUl a^fmrttt with tN* 
first, h (tfrttt Iv Baeiion. Jttr WAi- *i*i .MtntiktnkuHAt, 4 . 

J14, There, afterow rf the ChiW jmi of HeaiEi *ad Pnpe *■ h*» seon ilie 

kunti£h1 shine foith fc(Ha umlEf the empit of Rnng^,*t^ii when the 
yennioe hittieno unknown 10 them hu been eue* ewa- 

kened, Ihoy eU oy om iPg«btf, “ We will hill uw (hther, b«cMM be 

impnioncd ns in dJtehnrtfc* But they fittally fellow tli* * 11*1 ee of on- 

who not to toll their Cuhtr, but to lofijt him aloft. For the 

portUd CliLDMft legcod. ep. Tylor, e/ t*., L 394 The Pboenicum 
Icfonfi ii tiioiHl Bi hy Ei.sebiia, Prop, \ iq foUowing PUllo 

«tf ByUos Ohd hi* untbittnyn SjindiBniailmii. Note piuitf^laily the 
rroftis (y»#r 6 mj aod J It rwwlt ^i*!n§"t ifrir ati. 

PiMN JiSv L‘9- lieidoti, TArtfftmy, 154 / 

Pago J7,1. ifl, " CltcrchM la feenmt ;* «hta« wotiis «ie put by 
MtsandTe Dumev/lfw, In the tmtulh ol U eipcrkncod chlel of police 
in Li€$ Jt/iulfiMiw At EafU, U- ti^ 

Frjt wUai follow*, ep, Hedofi, ^af .; iftrii 

go/f On the myth of Fanditra, cp., to®. UuititiaiMi, i. 

who ccmertly eOO)(We«l 'f *1“ leaead of E'c, but wrongly 
Identified the twot 

PagejSrh jt. H<iia« and tiniod uni etnipicil In Ihn tofite by 
MetodntOf, li. 5> 

39 i h J 4 Cp. Kaeci, tix^ it?. 

In Homrr. too<//jirrf. 259#!, Night k initodooeil m an eKolted 
goddeia whont hitMClf rcgiMda with TCverentiaJ awe. la tbe 
Mfrmogijny of the Miwtna the *• peImewl toothur Nieht'* bead* the 
pcdlgm of »U (kings. After her conic Mtiming, Day, Empty Space, 

ciic. tep. Ikstiio. tp- citf 307J1 , t. , 

Page 4 t\ 1.11. “Efos:" do the l.oTre-g«l in HcaimJ, ep. Schaw- 
mnniL, OpHfCfiht AttiJfitnca, <L 
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Pa^e 4X| li 55- On ApsftftniJ Tiimm, cp- S-nfc^ RwrM&ftAi 
Tojtf, smd ^ittj i ? Lencirrniiir^l'S^lKlDij^f Nii^trfrw mdfnm4 dt 

^ tyajf s <>m^, 53 - 6 ? 3 JcoMfi, 

d^ SaA/ivMiir^ joov Fritt Hoinmjd tctuiw 4^ 
^b£ayenVoce«i}* aad mummuAf ^maf *• c\uio$f * scsfc-boltom * 
(ZV»r/^Ar JtMfrdi^A^a^ July^ tl^T^ ppi t%t^ Hi)- On tbc chAos q( the 
Sauulmavian^ cp. jitma Dftmiat« 4 et* Sna£t OnminH^ 177 ^ 
Ati^O(pauA 143 chi^ Lk tJlie ahcrigiiuLl, Immense, \md k& Jn llie 
evinuiKaay of the Clilppcw^y Indkni (cp. FriEi SchoEltt» /i*- 
j'fAf'miff, 109). There »an old Indutn pindlel La the KIe-VciIh^x. 
1 ^ t-4(F« Mis MlMkr^ Nuiitrf t/Amiust S^sjJkrt^ 
p, 564) p-^ 

■^Nof AU(dit tkO€ nioirht cxkibd | f6n hfll^lii dijr 
W 41 frv]^ baf liffami''t broKi ^twfciijied aJb<trei 

flMttd iJL h VA‘hAt thciECmi f Wh^f cnDCAledil* 

W41 k ihjt wulrr^ (xituMtslaiA 4 b|i« 7 ^ 

(THe teuiaUiixr b bidebied fiTf ike uk of tbli vrfitcm to ihc c<fiift»y 
□r Mri. Mak ]ilijitULi.] 

Pnge 43f L, L If SdiueaiAini, mfsTs tr&m the IdOA ol 

contiSoed in the Cmk " chw ** (ep^ mil itm 

tbit duiOf «&i rxwjc^rvd u limiTeEl^ lie An^tiuta, m Tat 

more precise ideas 10 those psimitiYe tMakere than h Ei ti|ht to expect 
of them, (H i 9 jf) ^ Hesiod, 124^ md an For a 

ourect iiMliii 3 «it«n the ^ pn>gQiy el felj^ht *—iipirt fi™ what hexAjS 
About the ** ci?M|wJer^* itbo may wdl hxire been Hesiod hfniAelf—4«e 
O. Gnippc^ DU A'Wif/ mnd L 57}^ Mu£h more 

hfe-like thm tbse abEulowx of Hesiod me ihosc hgnrei Jo Homer 
vhkb, lEkc'A^f (“ teiatoaiUm^ and the Airr^ Fntyeri *% rethcr 
than toy othm perhaps^ be exUed (ejL spedilif //xk 4 

to 91 ^^ jmd «L 503 jTt. 

Cooit I.^*Chaft»ii I. 

Page 43 - Sotne qtieuioiii of more general impott may here he 
aHndcd tik Wt cofiatdof the limiti belwfcexv philosophy and sckoco 
4 S IhjctuaUiig, and all attempu 4 J sharply defining the KOpe of phllo. 
sophy irem to tta cqEinlly imsiiecaasiftL The mirai drhnfiiona are 
either MM wide or too lurroia, Thr^ apfily, in fact, eiihcr 10 a portiun 
only oE the tubjeetk r^. Hexhart's ^ CwffiUems, mr ttiey 

ai* Ml! rttlrltted to phUoiophy alna^. For tf one ^alra of “ the 
idooeo of prinetples»^ or of *lhe inr«t{gaikrn of the ssoee of ihlegi 
5Tid the univerial kw* of oil proceiMa,'* there is 09 apparent reiWD 
aihy iho hmdamental troths oJ pliyska ond dietiiLi!ry ahouk! he mir 
aide the hoimds of Kish deOnliionE^ There ivttly is a great iLifTmic^ 
bet^^esL qucxtlaos of pnodpls and quostinos of detail £ii adentific 
maitera. Y« the clalra to detach the former finctn the coanplea uf the 
rpodaJ kciexbces, ami kABd them 0war to an ttidq^emlent iTanch o! 
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IcDowkdgc, cm be cai«£d and apjirov^ ooUf bf faiin wba IkIIcvh that 
there art mber m^ns of jraowledge av^Oibre Jbr soaring (^baitimt^ ol 
pdTidplc dian living que9iion9 of Everf 

it* oirii phlki«oplt^* Tbe p^iiloHtpliT of ko£tia£n fipr exam pis, (win* 
but lh« tflponoat ttomy In tba ^icnec of UngiijL^ and is oat a kSnd of 
separate kdeI djstiact edifice. An;* oni; applying ihe termi ^fdido- 
*ophy of ^ pbilo*n^hy of to tAtt the toghal 

gcnwaJiixKtam of the rupcoJve «dic»e» w^mld jiomdayi bmUy be 
takcfu tn catnetft by the dcvateei of thoH iciencca. <!l<ntjicji bene h 
oniy ^hiaiocd by vimlDg ihe iwbjsci hliEDiically. PhiltMophy rrom 
the first waa iniiecml idevice,*^ conaidered, aj the andenti did ee«- 
aider u a potver gxddiof and delerinlEiLng bumaci ccndiicL In 
ptoponJan a* Uic aepM-rate hranchea of knowledge increitoe in airo; 
capeciaUy when lbey an able to ocaapy ihe entire life of nn inquirer^ 
ibey CT) itaJliae not of the matrlT, lo lo apealc^ and become ftpod^ 
branches of hnowledsn- U ntlght seem not unlikely thut ihe l^e d 
the aid ** nnlvarsaJ iciEni:e"' ii Co tiificr^ In the touTie of limc^ enthw 
dumptloe inco ipccod tcicnceii Yc^ tlii$ would be iLsscrting too 
imtchr for twp ibingf tHU hrr ever rcnt»!it^ (i) tht eledtent* of bnow- 
lodge canimim m ^ iludlei, ih«th«aty of cognition and the theory 
uf iiiEibe>da, Im the widest aeuK ; and (s) th^ oo:iitiatniL lliovgb rarOi 

auempti of titpcrlor mindi io gather tbo Ingbeif mults of many and, 
if pofiibk, of kll tbcbnndiei of Vfiowbdgq—the pei^of all cognliiim^ 
so to «ay--sm4 f«in rbctii Emo a homogetseoua ttiiiy whereon to foacul 
a view of life *ud of the wnrkL The beamt approach to thlt niir con- 
ceptioD wIlJ be fcmnii in. Wundi^ iTuroduction to hi* Sjstr^ 
t^Ai^ (LerpnCp lS%|. In the pr^oti worths treatment of the subject 
i* rcsiricied wlthio ihc: houndiiiEs prerexibed and Imposed by the 
liioiti of ap^cc, A3 well ai Of the knowledge pos^aCMfled by the atichorf 
md to iw prcHimtd rn hii teadcra. 

Wc ihedJ noE diacun at kni^ih the chrcnalo^nl diriiioB of our 
aubject. The diffenctit achoob and gTtJii|w of schools will appe^u in 
rum upon our field of Tkiou withouc requiring ipecLo] itltrodvctlafii. 
The mosLi appropriate division of the whole of aooent Cirifiimiion 
wmi to be that lu^opoicd by Paid Tdon^, id 

(Paris, [IfiyX PP- He would dWidr, iJin tlnic 
belweim 600 it^ ami doo *.!>. into fenr periods of shout yo >«ia 
each, which may shortty be ityJed the Hellenic* Hellcnlitic, Gncco- 
Aomaot and E^ly Bytamlne period^ The first extends froin the 
bc|piinli|gB of pttsoc’wiiling to tba ego of AldtJiidcf the Grout,, ibe 
second reaches to that of Augramat the third xo Ceustansixie, and 
tbc fouTi b to JusrinhiO, nr, os Tarmety prefetSi to H cructj us The chicl 
TeccHnnicndEUlott of this dlvisicn ia that the fma epoeb* tally wiib real 
tmtUng-puinU In the hLitory of ^villiathm. t|s dfawhack la ihai the 
four periods axe of letcb very uDequal Ysluo^at least. 45 far as coneenu 
the bistorical maiier hat treat^ The oontents of the first period 
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A!on<rwUL Ui ihr ptw of tbe pnwit work, ibout 

LhJnjf oF OUT w^iOc tho ^cond itnd ihird pcriodsi, with oaly a few 

^limpfics (vf tho fcmrtbi mml be eompfessod within th<e refnniitfng 
iluni- i%«nnihfir pnliti ol viow, nax unworthy nf con^idtr^^, «-ii 
indloUtid. by Lwtio* Pioi^tmci i(^ modtildi by i. iS). Tin 
^iTLiiimE unfipldiiq^ of p>i{lc»optiy b compnTefi to Ihdt df tn^^iidyf wUitih 
employed ilm nnr, ihc-n twoi und onmliy three mcion. ThiUj ro 
pbyticiMi which or^hwlly wod nbtnc, iliAleetic was added by Zeno of 
KteSf sudf finsU;i, by Socrutei^ Tldt cortip^uiKiii, whidi lu 
luyi!'ixiiiiy dHcrrei to bo quoted, ii neither puifcctly spE in Hsdf^ nof^ 
Tor obvimri reaiiDTfs, uvad^ibie si a principle of ifcmArcattnn. The 
ntifhiy l1y1l^e hocroies mAy^ indeed^ be taken ttmrk ihn dlviktnn 
Uciween lwo niuiii eptHzhs, fnr j^fter hii enitanco lU] tho scene philo- 
io|diy ranved in « dtRcneirur^ tbongH not ctiurdy tiew, path. The pne- 
doFninaio place of imturr-philosophy was henceforth i^cuxpod by 
ethics 

wfii may toticb on tlit question of the whklT the 
etij^ly of the bbiory of Creek phiinjophy ii meant to senm Tiwy arc 
ibe ttlmA of dl inmijpikn In geneml, modified by the 

pccnliar tuxtmc of tbit pirtietdar brutch ol Wnowiedf^ H&scofical 
mufTi^at flows fmin three main tourcea: a litriple curioalty nbniii the 
p»l^ eapcddty nbnut nil its greatness and glory; m desire to utElire 
Ih^ Itelnns maghx by thii hanwkdgn | and, luzly, the purely tcicniific 
and, ju it wtie, disIttiCfcaied cr^tinf^ aficr kaowledge^ whiclii Id 
mELTEcjn or hiftOTyt k directed to nn undefstniidji^r qif 
bisinnr^ development. In our paTTiiMiiiir ca£C„ sOfnetbin^ mighl bt 
said on the Rni and ihitd of ihr^ litnlive^^; but on the fccond there 
is ptpeh nmic to say. CditiiderMiff the Imineni^ progrcii which 
science has mode In the course of the» tttnny ccnturi«;a, vre may well 
iccl doubts 34 lu the usefulness of occupying ourselires willi the 
llukugbti and duclcinsa of lach ibslant ages. To sllsy xht^e dnubis, it 
may be rrmuiheil ilmi prm^reu hu her n by no mcinu tmlform in the 
various brnnchci 04 knowledge^ and Uiai U has l«it tnuelt ilawe; Id 
moral than Ift tuliiral sckncc. l^ven m naturaJ scleznrc itiefc nnr 
many fEimUm^flial tioestbuj 4iwsJtij!i^ selLiiiimz the tniwi imiytrso^l 
and moit dilHcull pcobleTtnt kavct tndc^. oficti chunged their outtranX 
guise, bur have iniiin«cslly mmnined tbn sanie^ SliU rttutv impnrt.Lnt 
b ii to remind ibe feeder nf nn iDdbtct kind of or spplicajioTi of 
the higboit lipulficancE in f«ir lnttamre^ Almost the wb^>1e ul 
tnLrneiiEnnl culture k ^ CtwIc nrigm. A thoro-ugb conTprelictiiiim o/ 
ibo»r nngins li indtspcA&libEe tf we arc to ewpo (fom the ovcfpoir£r- 
ing dapoium of their tniluetice, ft h not ttaly bighty imdrcbnhU^ 
bat ill ^is Cdsc dm ply ttnpo»ible« to ignore iho pust- Even ibnie 
who hare no acqiiaiioXauce wilh the doctiinciimd wriilngi ofthe giroi 
mailers orafniijiUty, and who have nm evm heard ihe fiamei of I^Uio 
sud Aristotle, ate, ucvcithcleis, umlef the jfieU uf tbeir suthotityp U 
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in DI34 anlf tliDl their tn^liiaDce is oiltn iramufntiled to nv Ihnr Tcil- 
Icwerv^ mndcDi; anil mndctn: mir vb^lA tn^ide of ihipkui^^ the cate* 
ia whkh oar idcu move, the fomu id lAn^unite ht which wt 
t3i^ttcs§ ihaH^ end which ihercforo govera tiur Idcu—^1 ihe^ are ta 
nn nmJilk extern ibe prottucti ol mrt^ in loTge measure the aft of the 
greet thtaken af uiltijuil^^ If ve arc ivol lo mlilake a rcetdt o/ 
developmcni Tor somtthiJ^ ahc^rigiEiaJp tuul a product of art for a 
natural product, We mvtst tty thocoughly te izUEliimaod ihii proceif of 
emlEiimii. Angruic Comic with [perfect ^Liitko, xhii% where 

iwa^ikv b OACorind^ m d4\fmt i|ue c« qu^ao rmiUacece, 
with re&pett lo theory, may say^ ^ wc rehkue *Htly what we 
m:coun;l fot:.^ 

A few wr«li fti ta the chief aaiircea of ouf kaowkdge rnay likcwiie 
be imeried al ihia jnlnL But very litlle ol |be works of the great 
artgtiuh] tMnken of antirqoily hoj come down to us. Of worki pre- 
sesved- so u^ in their fuLi cmirjctvt fldbi aJono ii complete. Wc 
sets abodt half of the mwki of AtiitoUe—his didftctie writings that is 
to oy« bui oot his popular books, ^hkh wene written exeltisivciy, or 
almofti occlmlYbly^ in the form of disloguea. Separoltd CrTtjii chcie by 
a coneiderable dirTerence of bdk; wo hsye la their iittesrity a few of 
the SfOitiilrr piecies of Efnntnu, and, finally, the Euacufet of the Mco- 
Fktonlft PktifiuSi M the real are elthiii: fraymtms or the wurk uf 
disci|)Jci 4 contitaumtorc, collectDrSt cemmcnialoFc, and reporters- The 
whole pcc-Soamt ic philosophy is ime vast ifekt td rDinL The Soeratic^ 
of whom only Flsto aJid Kttiophen femab, la spile tFf tho many 
bnutchu of thb school, tho Midiiie and ^ew A^emy, the Neo^ 
PythagateaitSj the Old led Middle Stoiet, andt wUh the one exceptloe 
of the didacik poem of l.iicrctiiES| ihe HpieoToans.^-all these have kfl 
mete fuioed In I he Caec of the Eplciimns our/ragmentx are 

inery tuttwoui unil anipJcT ihanks Eo the prolecJJirg ashes of Hercula- 
hcumHi Of ul] ihe ichoolv the New Stoics have been beat treated by 
tote- 5biiecs, Epictetaa, and Marcus Amrehui still spenk to \n as 
they spoke to |h«j cimlempararseSi- llie doctrines ami reasoningi at 
the Sceptics have obn, lo a bq^e octroi, been preserved tt> luf b the 
comprehensive extract made by SextUi (abooi soo and the 

Tchgbav philosophy of the AJtxaadriOT jewj m the original wcwka 
of Philo. Farther detaiU will be given bier oiw For the prcseni, 
aODU^h hm becit ^Id to ibow the reatbr the imporuiaceof Endlrcctt as 
an adjiunrt lo difccii trndiiJtm. 

Twn chief tannebea of tradilion rruiil he diitinguibbed : the douiH 
giapliLc ud the bipgrapbk, i>. writings which treat rcaptctivdy of 
the doctrines and of the fives el i^ilmopliert. Tlte formerr are now^ 
lor ibe moH pn,Tt| eoUrcuid m ihc juvily cftecmod work of HermatiD 
Diels Grmi, The chief wnm and root 

of all tho Lmier duxograjili Eis tM IcjAt, so fitr as conceras pliyiki m 
the ancient and cempieiiimjlve sense—has been shciim to be aa 
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Atf lodCiU by Thtapl:TiuUi;ii f ik* 1 - ITil* has “besn uti IS rpd 
by muncrOEi^ iomeiirnct d'ErDci^yi^i mhcf tlmea ii>dirccil/{ 

4 iafj|}g 4 t •Otbrn, fly CicoD 4iiid by ititbinF (bcrtwccfl 104 and l |0 A.D.)k 
ifiUEic wtytk it imsacritril !■> ut bi terefaf wiioiu. Od« stj^h fb^nl^ttU 
the mlirly euribuifcj to [Mutj^ixli | aiLOtli*!, 

certain jitece? in Eha of Johqrmta Srohuttit* (abeui 

A.^ki) j And Mi thirl Tcnsimi It tht wftth of Thtodiifrt, lO ccdtstaaticil 
Idstnritui m the miUdk bI rhr hfili vzniury. tbo'.iifb itidi- 

rcirUy* on the dDxiit;t;i|ihy df Tlieophnity t, ii ticKither And tcjy 
imporumi Amh:anc.y—the Sf/usiii^M A If by itia jircthyie# 

KLppotyUu, LA the beginning of the lliml rentttry^ Iti bend? wak 
long' hnowii under the title of And wu iLeuibcd to 

Ofigen« ihe jtreat Father of ihe Church, Bat \n l&tl hooki iy.-sc. were 
ditccnrendj and the authnnhipqf Ili^pol^nusitiuncdUEiely Aicefuln«L 

The ortlter tradhioni^ ehtcAy of i biognphical ehAr^tirri b4‘vc Hem 
moJrtif colleticil m Urn ireritahte itwmiit ol nmtgf^^L the work of 
Ejuniui Diogeiuef Dlogeuet of LuetEer. Hv i^rstt hhmdl a vrriber 
tA >xry tow ttandisgt^^ yiotk » ob^tactertted by the gyoaKti 
thnoghiktmai^ Vei hb irnrk, cw|i»owb er mthcf coiKOcaDd, pro¬ 
bably ba ihfl lini thirl of the third centtyfy a,J 3.^ hua an Ipamcnx 
vAjun for Eu. fill principal immeduite authniriy Was, Ai 'Dkli and 
Usenc-r disodrcrocli ibt work of ui Author of the rime of Kcip^ Niciav 
of NiitUi m BhbytUii. Thi^ wTiter ^eleaed hla tBaien4b Tro^ii an 
eurcTncIy popkitM hteraiure, the uliEoisie lonriciea of urldcb the 

hingimphiei of philowphm* B»t IPUI in the funa of ** Diadoebinst* * 
*sncCtsfioa&i*^ orliiitottet of the •chocls, by Soiioo of Alex- 

tUKifioi oboui the end of the third cc&f ury huC T-^o oampics of ihU 
bind of hiiLoHcttl writings (torn tlit; pen of Philodrxnui lbs Eploirean, 
have been reco¥erai in reveni timeo. The cotnptUrjon of fjicHitii 
Diogeoea contains the tesiilne of the whole iittrorure bo nrhfy 
developed during the fimr ccnluiriea that lie between him 4 Tw I 
Sobon. 

Ip each Kpnnte scciioa woahnll enumerRcc the chief Anihoftiie* 
nmi the mr>rc ivnpnrtoot coUceticms of fragment! that rdirr to our 
whjiKt. but moilcm monogra|;iihi and Tcpum -vriU be quoted only to 
thcexLcnt mentinned In tha antJi&r^ Preface^ The nK»i nnmotoii! 
lEtcmry icforcncca Eire to he round m tlebcrwcjf-HeiprOt 
dtr I'AiUsififikU da ihe moot comprc'^ 

bcEEAiwxoLl pqrauod diooiiiaums of ill the proyeini coooectcif wlih 
the AtibiKt tn Edmurd ZcUis^^ ijiii*lecly work, Dri FMiiia&fiAa 
(7j^f>erOT/ aud. m cornpendbon^ r/xvmi of the whole cd our great 
iheme rti WtnilelbAnil^ Of dWer but not 

oiui^uuied A.iilGi nq tbe tLih;^i^ nniiitkiu must littt be gireci to 
CliriftLan Aug: BrnodiJ^ /fuaj^mh dtr Gadk^^u idtr j(rif//uydl^ 
r^-iAT^^iwA Ciimpfoto cdlloctlnn oT phLlouqihicol frig* 
or even a tolerabty good Treainuai uf a (^onsiderahk pAtt of 
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5J^ 

iJurm, ia lUil Tlii: ir-ini ii ^plied W ^t?wf ifMl 

Pf-fllkfp J*kih;sJFAAitt *d 7^ bjr St:imUfl 53 *ful 

WcJhiTBirfii, l® 3 t* 

9. '* Elcmema of jTVom Oiif knowledue or Ef^iian 
IfcojiiiMry Ilu lalfll/btfiuk mcwii^Fd by ibe Ithiml papyrus^ X Eimo- 
Jt^ri 7 /j'Wj 5 irr 4 LfiipMc* 

Cp. alao DrciiKtMictiLtrt£>tf 
|6“3K*p 

Cp. iL *09: Afifmrlt, L 11 Pkni* 

rJUftfrir/. jj4 C HaodfitTrt^ytftf. U ILkcwhe mr atttbrtnty for 
tbe isL£i ikiit live €tr«lu bovto#^ tlw elt?ye:i.mrf JtAtnioiniii/TiiJ Insxru* 
tiMmlA ffvni. ibc tlAbylu^iiini- On Che predlcrlon of «[[pKi: b^ Lhc 
□abylonmn^ cpu Lroomiait!; Ijt /jfr CXr/ 4 :mr, u 4&. 

aiact j. Mdrnaiilp Ls dt 95^ 

P.ICCS^^ i i?- rirril bJ ^r«l 4 

v^«ij«41 ^4 //i'i*4 sjif. all, 146. Gjx dEiki Geo. L 19. 

Pagts 46* 1 . M- Lk big wrcic lo Friedrich Wo^hkr, Apj\\ 15^ 

(^^7p ^ ll friay he fOtiU^ih eren to iped^ cff «tidi 0 fhdn^i but wc tmrst 
fiffrtf It^sc fijchi of thfi fflJrt th u i 3 ie metak mmE aa »bupk iiilittatLcca, 
1301 i>r^j^ijftft we kuonff thiil they iro eo^ bint becatuo we do not know 
ihLit ibcy are »oc* lb 4ll- Very «iniibir1y Ifnrbon 

!^E>cncec ifltdi b ■ |«i|«r tint p^iUivliird in *• What chemLit^ 

Tor cflnvrnleiic«, colt elemetiutry mbtiiuiceh ate ma^iy uilu 4 :inc«& 
vrhkh tkry hnvc thus hr fiiHed co dccompcw; but < . i. they do not 
date to wy livai they we abwilmety uudecamposabis ""f Ess^r, Hi, 354 j, 
Cpt 3wth in the ^/oiaxfiddl rilkr 

t^/mt (Vktiita* iHSeJp JJL ia 4 i “ la ^ct, there U hanity any chemist 

«rbo now doamJ cerLiin^ abMilalc^ftl 34 beyimd di^pulep lEie ead^eucc 
uC the nrenty-tsdd etcTTficnts ist Rich j every expert , . , will bare 
adniUied ibo probaJbiHty^ n^y, ibe nocrsaliy^ or tb»r redimlioii to 
imaEler iiuiuhem* Lutbiit Meyeti dtr Oimu/, 

«d, 4i Pr l3Jt *' k Ciiiile cimocivabk tbal the olouia of itH 

Of of many cIcmeiiH are cornpiwd for the most pm, of amciiltf 
eknirohEry paniefca of a ilngle flidtori 4 i« perlupi hydro- 

IfOfi, , . ♦* A dEFtcb iif ibe bl*tofy of Uda hypotIjeaK which ami 
ongiaoiRl by Pmut la ili|^ wiH he fotmd ia tbr $amc placiL 

Paiges 46 » 47^ f s- Ttiiika. CWerf f oiircca i Lacrt. Dio^ 1 , du I4 
and puJiipd- Herodiitui, i. ryo, call* him ^ a Fbomi- 

by ortEvnr t4 The objealtmi lately 

broiL^ht forward a^Eiiat Chts^ mi tiwnmed up by Meyer 
jftrj^ new series, il 2&&jf.yr nmy be reduced to out^vij. ikm lkradom» 
in^y Irm have made n mlst^ike. tSa^t n we are totally to 

ignmance of the ^niEud^tloiis- d hit iijbiimpciiv^ and as it ia d^W/ 
nmsi indEkely thjit ilic Ctedts Wfiutsi cliDorc CO rcpreseiu ihclr pimt 
nwo i[Stei^i 3 !tf% we tin ok the ibote-iuimcd (jossihihcy actroEiieiy 
ternmt imm mrj decree of omtBinty. The mctlier hid a Qtmk 
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OeobuYine ^ tirt aiuot* Ejuimte^ it Ctrian (qj. D^oli, 

Ar CViri^fJUv 4i>^ PUI^it^ku, iL i6^), 

ForwbMi faUowt ^ks chfcd rc^^rcroircci m : Pbitij^ TAdtrUfui, 174 A ; 
Kef«d$tat,L \ (tbe noty in Htrdfkpiutf L 7h d^iibtfuljw l^u4e- 
tnxuk f^lov-disaple or in hl^i blf^hLy inipCHTtjnt hitwy 

of (oomtiry, ifills of Tlmlci m Eg:>'pi lept U Spengel, Eui^mi Eifmi* 
fvit supwriunt^ Thplfrs* Kticmpta Pa expliin ihe rit* of lUt 

Sik{cp< Latrt !^ 37 r jS, *!c_X C)a Thakt 43 

£i»ntttfty^rinn^ cp. AllmiI4 fi’w'Jc TA^£t ft Euf/M. 

Pftgc 47i H T3ti^ Ly^la^i pothfcm tm cnnpoft of Auirio^Biiby- 
lofijaD cbliuto it for by tlie peili|ftioc of ilt dynasty, tnic^ 

tmrle (d Uji gocE D^l ] mnny Lq^dtry Idtinroi m In biiilDiy; tird. 
tborc ailj iho Atayrbo over ibe kingi Cf^ and Anfyi, 

CftsbUahcd by ccmci/omi msrrtjHiDni. No doubt the iEupbllSve 
Joniam whA vitiled the govgemti oLpital, Sardit, in tbdr 

immrdiBie ocighihmithood (cp.. Horodotu4, L 39], theta first become 
ae(|ufUiiiod with the elcnito^tt «l ttnl^ylooiiyi idtuos (cp Ceoi^ei 
Radctt Lt XydKr if liMtmJf Cr*i^ am imfii /ft Afinmrad^s, 
tt95). The eciipK of the tm pttdicted hy Thttlei Ia No. 1489 to Th. 
won Oppolier*! “CAfion of Ecltfwe*,^ 0/ji tji'An drt m^JL*^$irw£ 4 M, 
Kltiti /ir jbteTd AAii/firfff d. $V^m 4 fA* 5:3. Oxi Thalet 

aj aa aitmunmet, cp D^ EnimliAIint^ dfr Aitrtnt^mU M 

dtn GrifcAm^ HjdJe, 

On the shape of the Mitll i ep AnjioiJe* Dt Cuflt, ii 111 
cTiw/^ ^Sa at. 

Mcte^DStkal forecL-ts, Jihe that meotmaed by Ariuotte. 
i. If, are rrequeiit "dana Ic traif^ aMroki^qiie.^ 

axcortlLp^ to Lenomani, 

Pa^ 43^ L t. Even iti antiquity the wridngt ascribed to Thalet 
were dreUred xpuriom, itecotillaf to LaerL Oiog., L 13. 

4A, L 3* On Tlialci* doeLribc of primary' mitcer^ cp AmtoiTe^ 
L 3 . Artsiotle^ Df AtaM^^ L 3, flci:eptj the itadiilimil 
Aircotmt IH ^ arbkli made Thales dediife the tua^itel 

to A «ouL Jf this itepon Ji well foundcil it luay be said thjit 

we have here a;inmvid of primonJ fetishulio view^ The itAiomcni 
which Ariiiotln i* 5) afcfibcs to ITiaiti f* ML is full of |*di*) b 
■aertbed to Pythngora* by onother ouihcttKyi in the word*, ** The air 
is Luii of souli^ and tho» am called herwaod demand ^Lacfi- Dieg^p 
rlU. 32J- Thti m^la ta a spipcimen of tie aimpleit prhnllire coirccp- 
tion of mttctcL In otu dny ii is fmnd among the Wlms^ the 
Khotidi of iRdiOt and the North ADiertcim Mfoaepfin Indboa {cp 
Tylor, Trimi/h'f CuUun, in 169-1741, ihy/ May we conJcetoTc llui 
Thaiei was hem influenced by BabyhmiAh, by Accadko, 
religiout iJeuP In them were Included euttihi-tleta iplriu whumt 
affinity w thaw reoojFnkcd by tho F mns bqj^ been traced leMAli rely 
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by L^n^irfm^nE, La ck4M La CMaldL-ttf (cp^ bit iHdex^ wjp. 

Tbr platire whi^ TIutlet formed of iJ%c wmid —the neztli 
hk£i ik iLit piece of wood an, the wAiet, Ute obit^em 
llUfld wnh bifl primiry maiWi ttail tbcrcforc viztiudy ■ ii4|nid mau 
—correspondi neaity to the E^j-pfliaa ideA of the primevaf water 
Nvn, iuul itt dirttioii mto two lepArmie inisfia (ep>« TofiOtTy, Ptrvr 
i*AisT^rw Ln Sdmtr 70^*h Tlita asiumpcioti of An tippei 

Aod lower ocean ia also old ll^d^lonlan : cp^ Fritt Homnitti ihpr 

cpL also Oen, L y. We a^ qdte to the dark at to the Apeejneot 
between the fusdamaitaJ doemne of ThaJ« and that of the half- 
jewiih Kci of the Samp^eaoa {cp^ HilgeqfeMf yudrmfvm 

pS); hii authority a £phdJL hacfiei,^ i ; cp. oIao 
F ltilarch an the Syrioiijs viiL 4 (S91, yy!« X^dbaer]^ 

The recent incrca«iTig tendency to regard! Thales merely at the 
miiiiUcTTULTi in the imponation of foreign icknDir is zerated by the way 
fn which oyf hen amhority, £udeuty% 4pe^ of ThAlee' 

achlcrMnetitA lod their re^Uon in E^yptfnn mathem!i|jea.i 

Page 43 « I 3« Anajctnmndnor : chid AonreeSp iaert- li cb. 1 

{nry scaotyji artd One little Sentence la presenred 

by SimpIltduAi fm Ardif^L ih DKeh* {Tbit dtligent 

ccimmeniniDir on Ariaioik:^» worka lived ia the *i*th ectniiry 4ull,^ 441! 

hu prescri'^ inr ns more hragmeats of the pre-5ocratic phttotopliieii] 
literatme than any other wnter,) Uesidci tl^i, A lew worda nmijuQted 
by Arhiotle, PA/fL, ilL 4 

Page 49^130^ Egypttan mnpj: iwo an* presereed^ Ohe of a 
mining dtstric^ the oihei of a regioo that camiot be idcotLHed, cf- 
Erman* L^y^t in Atid^ ^£Tp^t 4 ^ (trimalated by H. M. Tuinl 
London, 

Pa^ ^ L Id The booowieg of the gnomoa ^fo Bobyien 11 
HttCfteck *a luive alrmidy meotiooed^ by llcjrodotot. iL t&^ LaerL 
Diofti {Uf- knew thaJ a gnoninn had been aci op afe Spana by 
Anaarmiuiiicf^ while Pliny ii. y&p iS?} name* Atiaiimenes- 

Fof wh 4 t follows, ct Bretackneider^ 4 | 5 ^. r^., & 3 , 

Pftgft 5<i, I 15, " Accounla of the abe of the hCKVenJy btxlEea:" eL 
Difrc^r^ 6B. Oft the iha|ie of the earth, cf* HEppoJytdi, L 6; Dex^gr^ 
119, 3:1. On in lloBting nate, cf. Ariitoile, Dt Cwie, H J 5* 

pAge fl* L ” It ham been said the refErance b to /. SL MUX 
I^gic, vnU jL, bki cIl iiL I 5. 

Page 53, L Anftaimandcr called hla phmnjy omricr **thff 
Infinite'* (vl and decbied it to be devoid of any mairrlAl 

diifeznuthjtkoa; henoe Thco^ihiAStu* csllp it An un.de£ned nuuier 

fiifiwfff I « 4 ffu>| d. 47 ^ Bnd 479. rj. 

Page 5 j, t. Jl. “ £>iJflcrerirlattsiiu * of primary muitcr: accord tag 
tu TheophraiHu* ijj-4X 
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1 **^^ 52, 1 .. 33- ^ Aa * ih* tr«c li» bark :" ^ ^^scndoPhiliucb Id 

ButebioJi, i^ritp. i, S 15^ Tdr %te iam 

addnn:Ed tu ibe Tt^rminf, t’^y 4 t J+Si 3St, 

l> *- Retrtil of the sea: ^ 

Afjfxjfi\ €. =3-!^ (accord in|^. ID Tli«)plhrajtaa)i 

l^jLiEc ^3, •/^iH. Cfi Ti^hmiineri ^'/niEff/ir Jirr iC7£f*'il/rA/ir dtr 

PP^ 14-1^ ; end A’fttf SisnJum Mur tJtuAAAtt dfr iL 

tjt ^fr [ jilio DoKOgT., 25. 

P^fr ^ IL 9 ^ The piobEtiin of ergtinic cre^tien. cL 
i3?i S79 f I^Eularch, Qusjt, OfHvhr^ iri|U t 4, w$[h ihe 

exccllcttt ^cndellDD by DDhner, yoAii/ leiteml dI n*^^mL My 
cQlECiOi^iie Edujud Sueis tw JtEadly called my metiMnn to the ^«ro 
feirewiDg intnti : (j) Hie dpshIdd of AtiejiimiiDder—laier en typrcally 
e2|rrcE4td m {he phrase ^mnf vh^m #r ji^ird—ti mere 4Dd nuire 
cfitiddered by piliCftrtiotoEistt 4 ii Aicertejwi imlb, fStilJt the ibtcffy 
nf the '^pcUgk oX ell ^t^buiIc life It einphe{|ce||f eonteittd by 

Srmn 5 th+ DU EmffU.humj^. der LaatUUrj, Ldpsie, 1891* Yd nmi 
ihl» lUiThariiy eomcs near to An;ixiiDaiidcc'» bypothctni (ice:-i|imej, 
p. ^j s **Id the C 4 ftitet mac ibi three great profnaieft of life tnen 
lugrther^wpUiT^ nir, ei^i wc^i^, with Hi pmruiiiefi aX ntHjtkhtoi'nt.^) 
(3) Anucimitoder here tery Ukdy have beee InnunECDd by the 
ob^cryit^ciD thiii ungiailly live in water ea tidpr^oi (pravided 
with gill^ih ^rktl only grjultigLlly (by the fbrmiuicni eX bngr) becoine 
httod Bir exlatciicne UmL 

Si/L 4 h Qb the &kliylanlan Jub^maD^ Oaiuic% cC Onwge 
Sitii-Eh, '/ir 41/ 39^. 

33^ t, = 3 » ^ Gods of AH iHferh$f w 3 cr :* cL Clcenr^ A'aiWu 
Dtis^vm, L in, ij (whete^ hy-thc-by, wlm be liiya sbout Thglei 
itrwihdy copitredkti Aristotle^a desdlptL^ja of the profrto^ln dcu^lop- 
mm* of piillmnphy, in; i j-5# and ip iherefore wholly 

nHtrtLfliwonhyl i hIiuj ja; J79, utd SImpJir, l ui. 5 

PerijihnhTe g<M$i ei «#H pertuhiibk woddi ire aJ»D recognited by 
Buddhiam Bmbnrjckt fS 63 ^ ppu 3?^ 54}. 

5^, I 4 - Afiaiimeiie*; Chief Mitrccipi Diiif^, iL dL J: Thecs. 
pbriMt, ^fiMii Slni|lbc.r 24 , S 6 ^ Dieli; HippolyutA^ L j (DaM^:tgw^^ 

47b Dlid 

PAge II K ^ Thde WAtrU teetH to be AeAilbtenei' ewe. Cl» 
TlilbdenklUf ^ (edited hy the imlbornf tl« fireicuL wnrk^, |i- 65^ 

enfiEttlrif=d Uk l>tcli, 5 $3, aod HippalytuA, /at* tU IhIsd 

t^ge L fXL of ihe brejsth ni life with i|tc ak: 

*fS. 

l^ige jy, r#//. NetbiEijE 1= titoce curimit ihm in kr how., hi liie at 
the fifcjliTtcnTh croiiu j-„ metiphyiital were produced agtilii&t 

■ hat Aiuiint^i^cs had rccogeked wiih ihe peceirituek of fe tuan cd 
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gimtnt. 1* ilie yei» i?3i flisiwa G, E- St«hl wf«ie in Uia 
.£z/«riMnv4f, Otitn/oEifim *i $ 47, is f(if[i>ws. 

^ Him fxp^wi^ mtif i/a fi*rjfr^ria r/fj ut nunquMU 

Did ifCTT dtMiftain igjjrcrji^tioflenii ucc ipM= rn sfi In tiSlrt mLiOJ'ajiUlU^ 
com^R: witlrl pMiaii,'* Fotii re»« »rJiK tie pUnt-filiyWoi^l 
Sirphcn i^in precL^dras 

4nini mcttOL, ** L] Lie 1‘Hirda 1 '*1 inwphtrt . . , wire dan* la cani}wdiiDR 
dc la |dtti giMrt* fWfue d» (anrf^: ipi'il f aulft niiii *ai1idt;t 

ddpawilld de nan flaMirild j , . . que c« ■!# tsu m quclqiw fa^oii. Xe 
Urn mtit^enel dr t» attu't - . - Ajiiii M, Hula Hitti-U par CDmpvrt 
I'liir ^ uD vjfriiabtE i»w6o.'’ ele, <(^W7« iMVifuur. i. 

L jqt ■' Hiieiwb)^ cnlnniclmtcKid upcrlnmU! * cf* 
Pldianb, tU /Vmw Frigid^, ?. 3 (iJto, 11 DSbflcr). 

page 5$, tid/i», Ct Hlppalytm. Ak. eit, and Ai-imille, U. 

t A illj. RemMlcjiblE toncordancfl wlih Egj-ptiiw cuncrpilaQt: 

■ Elle bikKine Mtaine] cootinwlt m C(»iw*e, m ilclinir» du ^rid iUbs 
ua plan pitdiae b rtlul de la l*i«. tl eputall vfrs U iVtfrd. 

itiK yfitf »te* wlraMi i*f qnl Kn-aimt d'appui an 

fijnti.tmL; tifc ** [M^spens-p n* JIS)- the 

incte<i>^ohigicii1 fli^empu srf tL acevrd' 

ill If in Thffophraitti*. 

59, I 4./^ AnifiiitiM, Df Ci-ifilafs vilL a. 

1^4 S- HotcIiIus. Chief mthonlic^l Laiat Dkiif., hu l» 
Sind mm ihan loo fiugmenii, cow enUteted, wtlh All ihn tiuray 
niftttriAl cqnnM:ted wiih ihi^ In Epf^ii rwims. 

1 nyw^ttr, Oxford. I&&J, The sixilW HcmcHlean kllcre, diititi* 
frtmi vjRout cpwhi and emnpo^ea by TrunwiJi writm, tipw ^ 
j^innicidi in Byiu4U’ar''i hodt, nuny be r^Anlttl « M «uttu4liy 
teccmddLty impnitoncc. 

Page 6o> I 3- Sint# hi* ” Pflrtist * li plkjced ai the time of ihe 
lonlati revDlt^ we may eonjcciwfl ihai hi# altitado to ihat. event 
(perhaps as an anraiffiiiisi at HtrmiMi, whom be 4r|dsf;iid») was the 
of ihii r^brence. Tbe man wbo^ accofdJng to troditioiif 

■ ciHTCfpoiiilol with King Datiu* (cfi. niay have clearly 

rccogtihcd ib^ liopclcss^jcsi etf aiicli an npni l ind^ tnoteovB', have 
d-Dcmed the anstocriitc gpvernmeiiti whach he preferred, better 
jptamntecd tindet a Fershm pruteciotaic- In truth the natiosul 
liVcrattEin b 479 did lead *0 democracy, the edsfence of which i 3 
(ntiiappoKd In the (jragtnBnt* of bia wtrrk:- 

i^age ‘Hi* isarive dty t " the autliof ipMhi of Epbcfoi 

a* m ejx wjmeSi*. Cl Frajjos.^ 1*7, 125, 

Faget ^ Ai^i C£ Fintoa^ iii^ 18^ lit* ii^ 

Fage 6 j, U =3- **Themnh;' Timon the FhliMiaii. k hi* khIHc 
p«np on, the phit&flOphcTi, CsMi him 

tTrasrerj^tit fcir Cr U'af kijiiuth^ pi. 1 rrviifiii- *9‘* 

wfeuii cl Friiifin ^ itj^ Sij 11, ia» 111. 
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Pigcd?:. Cf, Fntgjm. l l+t and Blny^ Ifitl .■Viit, irexiif. 5, il 
FA§e I* ^ TbeAphnktiitti i^pad Lsictl DIq^i iiu 6. 

Pl^e 63^ L S. AfiitYstk : liL 

Pa^ 6 ^ L to. Cottrawiitaturf: tbefti Qc^untlie^ tho 

tccond head of Uii! Sim tiwft* Oiog^i tiL 174). Thm dwuioa into 
ihxee teOiQlat (L l$] nuf pcxhnj^s b« due co tlla Ak^i^finr 

Pate 64- Cf. Fnijm. =0, 69. it, 79, 

Pftipfr 6ip nJ/w. Ct Frigm 37 and Bywater*i Da it. 

The (iwtwy of the conflii^atkn nf ibe wofW Ueen ikEiounccd an a 

Stc^ accrtiiaiL by aevQ7.il modem wtifers by ScMtHcfniuilieri who 
drst qoHecEed and edilod tha fra^enui {F&iilmt fu t-t4lS)^ fay 

Luaille {^Ir P^an^fiAft da *nd lull/ 

bf Dunut {Earijr Lofiiicm, iG^iz), Against ifaem* 

however^ ibdve aI 4 ttie ili^cbive Fritgnlu idk 
Pages 66, 6j. d Fragm. 41 and 111. 

Page 67, t. 16^ Aniurib, Pfyr,^ ifTiL J, And cL Lcifi», 
a/JJ/t iwwf JdiHdt iL 199^ LUtewoe Gnive, C^rrAk/Jim #/ - 

^ Ferrer, p. ia, a# b bi£t wc cannot jjrcdicatci of any pxirlinn 

of maiicr tfaal it la ai^sotiiwly at ml**' Al*o Kcrfacft Speat^f 
Siuify ^/SafuJ^x>t^ 4k t it I ^ bnt mm when »eknnw iliAl ^ tim 
are in iitmian, imd iliai iLrre nne no *iidi lhin|^ aa eirerLaiiing hlUa— 
now wfann wie find all ihJn^ tfaraughoni ihc Univiei'ae 10 be in a 
fvastksjJ^ajr* eftii 

pAge 1 11. Cl SchuMer^ NiroAlU in tbe 

S 3 dii^ Pki/A. ML I. 

Page I zs^ CL Pvmgm. 

Pago 6S^ I- Jl# Ct Frt^gm. ft* In '^'hat fnllnwi %e hare made 
ample ol i^ur own trtatlaei ^ wh 4 dm 

igiMfi iV^jtn eWinnet Sitaungubcr*^ jS£b, 997 ^Jl 

Page 71* ^ Cncxittencc of cqnlriinM ;" d, Fragm. 4S, 47i 104. 
page yif L 13, CL Fragm 43. Nittiimiii niustraunni ot what 
ibUnvi in GiwjiWt 

Pigc Ti, U I* Cf. Fragm* 44, S4- 

Pase 7tj L t?* A ilichy dieCflvQiy*-^namcix, Ifaat of ibc porxkma 

of ibe wnfJc of Hijipntytiia which «« 1 mi tdl tE43. 

Page 73* L ji- Cf., baiida Fragnt- iS, the highly Importaot 
Fmgm. 47i and ibeicnn our own Ireatiic^ p. loii. In ihLi caBe I 
amnot agree wilh E. Rnbile iP$f*A*f ed. 3^ 1 

Page73, L14^ Cjiilnms Fragui -1 in Bcj^ Omt\ ed. 

4,iLj;. (H, CC Fragcm tot* loj. 

73* 74- Dictat" Fingim 29 * 2 . 

page 75, L la SthnttTT N/,, o- l) cnrufum kim w^tk 
Fntncb Uacon* F^ir what foliowi, cL Fnigm. jj amt 74, 

Paije 76, K 4 Aniroilex cf, t, 6 ; -■^1 vw* aai 

Tii+ *i 4«f* mlrm 
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/?. CL ca^^cufclif Fr»gm* 34, 36 j jumJ Liwrt. Dlag.^ iiu 
Kc^a-f^QQc ihoulil funhfr ba rmule tm Lx^crt* Oiog'.i iJC, f ^ ta 
103.19, iOifliJ H^ 7 p 4 Sr Its ; Jil«J ioc^ ija 

T7i HeceL: cf. Ha:jrm, Mxd mfu 3 

itlfto HceeU liiu 333 and J 3 |- 

Pnge 7&, L 4« t'rondbDn: cm bb inidkclii*! wiiti 

llimiditLu, Kij G<inip«p dj£( 1019-1055. 

Page 79^ Ch. l.» iid Jufl a. %r&fd by way of juatirylii^ otir 
order cf imneetnrnT^ by which wc iT^Bi KcntUrcji befnro P) ibagDriL» 
and XcnC|-ih3Titit whik admllUFls that he wa* iitAiienced by bcth. 
The liiika in th* inidkcuwl dt!*^elflpEiioiii of tbrnfl osoiunciL m-yf be 
cmnpiirrd to a raw of ppualld tbmfkdi, runiimp aitd 

coaeteted by ■ quaT^uiy cf aofs^bmils^ Two alterfuativt* are 
offered^Tih^ to purtkie the |rriiKi|xd threadi (repr^oted In mn 
ca» by ih*. ufiei of devdoptaciit i Hudei, Anucieo^dcr^ AnaxiiuETieaf 
Hcnii-l[iui and Fyih^ons, XenopbAii^ P^u-mceide^ ctCpX and to 
mctEtmn ihe iult liirtutocci by aaticlpAilan, or else eonsia&tly to 
jKrmp to a1^d fm between fl(J« prtnclpaJ thromt rM iiibef»> thus- 
niiuienni; the picture Ifitokrably distwbinft^ Xenoptuuiu^ aud 
Parfiienidcs bekn£ very closely together. PJowi HerftEblu^ knew 
Xenophanes, ami PiiTTncwide*, again, engaged in pjtemtet wiib 
Hentdiinb. Sfl» to do fiill 10 aU these rdMtkoilupSv iwur woold 
Imve to pm HetJellUi* after Xcjinphnnc* nod befoie Panneaidee, 
ftiu9 violcMly htanuB ab under whai ii inumuiely boond together* 

Book l^haptbs If* 

PAge 30, i. 10, ** Eapsatii in fif murder, wtt whip ol aokdi, Mcridtes to 
ihe dcad^^ ef- Lah^k^ t. 300/:: and Gruto, 

L (10 vok- i 333 )t who, Ldwever, fkm ovcffatei. foreign 
EariuflnecL DkU lui* shown i?4ir&r, 43, 78, and else¬ 

where) that the pninevaJ h? ctaicfin and beikt was lar intwe pro¬ 
bably driven iato the Uackground by the dviUtaiian mlmired in 
epk poeuy. Cf.. Jikcwiie* Rdhde't cioch-mftktng eapoiitrsm in 
ec,p L *5? and 259/- cd 5 - et™tb of the 

/Atof^ out of wJint TylOf eelled the it 

aiimiraidy dtaenbcii k Prjjrd^ Cti^far^^ fL yy^., oiuJ frequently 

ebewbece^ ^ , > 

PagoSi^L i 6 t "Reward end punitibmwPl.'" T)tc sitnpleit fonn 

cf pcBiftbintm k wmlhfcliiilyii. The eiperta ere at varUma: ai to 
wbrthcr, in the vieiirl of the VedAS^ the ww^cd are cooeidcfod 
worthy of osftttioued ensteoce nf alL Koth, ilie kte ctnirienii Snu^krlt 
dcxiltd k. wherea* Ziwutoef 4^^. At 6 J affirms the thoii, 

and supports hlsadkituiiJiotL by aiguEUL ncs which can Karcely be caited 
decisi^er Fiir hO epoch succeeding the Kig»V*da+there Is, smbowp 
lifzdciubtcd pmoi of the behef m * pUcc id punidMJktui and in fnlcrnjii 
turiimch 45 o-il- 
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P»Se *. Tlie Or|rhk pcwmi wens brt catlectetJ hf 
Abet ^nd i^nifiic, pteifiouadjf by Coillhi^ 

Hcmuiiitik Lcipsk,. t£t05- 

t 24. ‘‘ 1 ‘he mwX retrnl diicp^ijnc* i * 

Km,. Hit ^tmEuifiiii 

BiAy ba mppieaMrttted by CumiJuuriUi rtavi^ iSSft, p- ISS ^ 

a ntl Jiturmhit 0/ SlmitiTs, III, * 14 Tbe tableti .belong \t‘jTtly 

ifie fouith cenimy bit cenPiRp paitly |X 7 ti>i.pi to the thinning of 
the ihlrd. 

P^e S4, I jp- Rcf^eeiicc in Prorliut’' Fsrajpn. Abel i 
r 40 dai which b jj^cpt;ii;iU H-iEh Nd. 

Ck|.^ I ^ 4AJh' im^Tw^ fTti^Ms ftirii iNrrcml flthcT 
ctFindikAi:!^ hera been poinied mi by 0 . Keti^H^Mj 1^ 

(IkriiiL, p^ Sj. 

pjigs 84.1« 33* Pbanefi X tL Uiodncnii^ U %u^ 

P*ge 851 1 la 

whent they JtW eppoicd to the Fhyfficate- 

8!, I. 3|. Phcniryde^ of Syfos. The fnigtncnti are now 
cellecied c 0 inhinei 4 wilh ullied ncmHiiLa m O. Kem^ OrfiAa 

iMin* li$$ Sec 

alto Ptdet htthe AriAtpfir CetJu^ff «* 91,93-4#A|6-7* 

pA|jc 1 im buildiog here oci Au^pimlizie, liL t x^ 

ami oh K- ton RsmncPa comrpcnmry m the Uthers too, at 

»0CHi ASk their oncuMon 11 directed to the poL-vt^ wil probaldy dbiSCTEi 
tbiu Mm llanichije^jD docirinB goet bairk to Fherect'dit^ 

Oj;ik<ii : HOEnmelp der 

JCulfur^ p, 9, ilenTcs the Crccif 'nw^inji iFOm UacS^uLucrup ^‘^nrAi = 
**cucBei* ^'mbdftfi* Ie would Uemore ap|no]n~iate to derive l/oqt it 
lim eiiil|£rnalie ntitJ quite UEslijtic Dgeiioa^ of euuru on tbt leppovition 
fhorenfEcr to ^ proved) ihot Phrrec)'du took Acccniai of CorejgD 
traditfofiw heaidet the ftteitildAmie oE thr nomea^ the ^tllnwieg 
ctnumiuuioe W to be MOHdtreiL The vim^ubhed in the battle of 
llic ire burled iuto Ogenoa- J^ew^ the ciucf wf the tleicaicd^ 
howeverp ii the aTrp(.:Al-|wl DpMjmcQft^ evEdcntly m Chitionld; or 
rcrrcvuiid de^ty- Tlu: perfliiin«eij home of Urn and hk eumpiXAion* h 
1 he ntihei- worlds «’ hklv iiceording to ihe G r«fc view, i* |d the deptha of 
1 lie earth, an Accon^ingio ihe Ikbylnnkti (d^ Homxnr);, ^. d/.i p. % 
audvT the Jitajr Dot ihc Ophltineui of Fhcrec^ dci be Identical 

wiih the Sobyboian Kryent-^Uke fOddeai of the Chaos f Cf^ Jejneo^ 
ihr J 02 . Such n borrow] ng from ihc PluEjiician 

mythol^^, S4clo&e1y rohuod to ihe Bahylonun, Wiu ^^stmicd by rbilon 
of %hhu ax lean {aj^uJ tiiWib., /Voyt. A'tvfigf^ i t0| p, 41 = u 93^ 
CalaUX It ii no lyn£er pogiJMe 10 fyllfiw ZcUh^ d ^r.^edli 

t sAx In rcicctinig PhUnn^B eridenco fle that of a '" furger 1* cf- C, 
Wat-hllllutOp tm dat Stmd* drr G^iAuAfr^ 4 ^ Ltljp*kp 

tS9S. Ai ibU poitH it i* tipecialiy ome^onhy that H^kv} {A/AiiJ^rv 
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Sjjf) iMU pfavwil ihe Kwnuiil tile-iiim of il* Pbenilcimi 
tnficrrtiy a» (IwflfitwiI by Pbil>Tti (or in Hii .mrrte Siinchuaimhen) with 
the Hub'lonljin i cf- Rritin m dt 

iCtilU 1 - 

?*ige J99, U Ufi llic tt ^^mci cpr rbwcyd-i tu AnEimiJnsder, 

PieU, Ariih ^ [. 14^15. 

For ihs f»uf vmicina of thir OrpWc thei^onSr, cf, 

OiaW of- 

P™ IL1, 5, Kern, £/f-n ^pecialtj., folloflf[EnS th^ prerccdenl 

*rt bf Iw* cftabl^hmi the mitch diisiuMii 

AnLiqiid^ of ihf: rhapsodliK tlieo^f ’-njr* *r ii letrt of iti rx=tf;nlEiil 
Gontrnis. on gruucHJfr that frerrm to me (Mpietcly puttinflnl. 
wmiEcl^bc ftoof ibal PUn^ wja not ne^iuiLiitcd wJih ihe rliapwidit^ thr- 

t Tegirtt :ij wtmlfy 

trasucceuibltilrA^pitc ibenetnflrknbJcrjir.f ihrti kwim thr HoIuIf 

/VrAf. IL 4Jfi (cd. 3) VicnaJ Ift fuH the Utrerfmetr 

betvixM HoKde Aod mytelf itmnks o mmirttiLin. For while R^HmSo 
K mnn thill tlsc of Ehfi rlinpsodie* wiih dd Orphie doemne 

Hnd poetry ii iidl^ defnoiwirabk at matff poinlii I widmijlif eoncrdi! 
that the hu^ balk of ttuii wotk—iweniy-hiur books— and the elfia» (Ml- 
adonii of flJl fijlcnneavifsj; of vnntnii ver^joni of ihc Icficnd^coiHpi'l 
Ilf lovfume thM the ihafBodifl fheofioiiy Wiis SKDmcwhat omaiikrab^y 
remond frsuti the ft(mifr|;’ point of OrphJc htfrnlln'c* Wr Uxk^ at 
present st kwi, iht ttqtkmUt tnftani fur coavmtpjt ihU tciMive d^ttr- 
totnAiloti of a^ into *0 abioiuio oac, TTiiaWaw Is alwj held Uy 
tii^ who tiiiokf It ■* probafek that " tfio Ofiyinal tonn of ihe Orphic 
rhowoHbt shcojitMiy belnngito the itmib craiitryi" aod adds that ” iN 
Orpt'i^ cicbftcilo^cal tn>itkliia“ vttm^ deal oMer itlb 

Of dedifc^v luiponance for (littrtg the age of th&M ur^ic potma 
m which the god tliimoi ■pi^cart^ la the cKcrermfee of i\m onme 
oTi Ihe *fcM?¥frmcoiJrtrted tablcia In t-o*cf Itaijf- miptiabrsblo 

the aucTtlon of now louudj edit- 5^ i. 9^.1 k 

“le AtihiofJc it h nitty yominokfllile rhiii m the Orphic t!iim|{eny 
vhieb he uacd the hifurc ol Phaocs waa Uehbifii" ImJced, the 
priiAfiigca adduced by Zdkf Ipp. &» o. f, 9 ^ 3 ) hisAnicittoo 

wm Irt tbewnel Kurcely con blueing. Because Aniioik 

4) Apealcs of old poets who assume prinnrnil dcitir* *■ such at 
^igbt aivid lleiTeiVr Cihaoi nr OcoanhSi^ ilterefpEe lie inttit notliBVc 
khDifci^ irtsy accocnl whetetn T'hnDes playi a part Yet in ircth Fbnhw, 
rren accordinvf Id the rbapiotlist theujrotiyi H not property the pilmnfa! 
Beiugr &9 ^net himself aetfiavrlKlgee (p- 95 X Rather, be Is preceded 
by Chronoi ^TimeX who engemien ^ j^lber artd the dark imCiiilion^ 
able ahyasi w Qiow*^ and out of both fonriB the world fiemi which 
Phao^ J e^naot rc^rd aawell Joilndtti ihecmicSiiaion drawn 

by Zcilcr fiom ihl* passage ol the vlt* ‘^that ibe-^e 
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wmdn p . . pmuppoK P wbidi N^gbi,^lJMiE*nT" tft^her 

iriib Othtf ^Iir^lvly s TimcT^il! pnni;ipl«p ^mpttd tbcEriit it t* 

otbemw ill itii 6 , wticie -* TlieoKoftansi" *rer ipoken of 

mAfui rrctyiliiii|g »aue uut of J*i <F^r ?ik/n^i* yt»Tiin-ir^ 

Nor oin I (oUow Zeller ia rdarm^ boib tbfM pimg^ to one 4 «d ibr 
nme coMDiSKOMifi w-tmii ite difife ilm of ihe •farU-*r*F(tii) In tbc 

fint of the to point to more th 4 £i one- The 

f”ibfl Old poem*^ aisd ^ihe ibeolo^ni^ anjfthittg* 

nthcr ihsm n btTmof;:en£onnp unifonn AaU the 

paint la Zeiier'ft ir^ximisot 4^ this inhjoct »oeio^ to me hii juauitiption 
iliRi nboLit the ttiinl century one hud to invent Stoic thnn^^hi 

with B comptcEtly new myttaciil gHTh, RtAhyiiA Jl mch ^oneraJ ^Ie:- 
tnmii a«* ycl the faert itul the pnv^iif of niyih-miking wat r»^Actically 
extinct lh Hodcnlsitic jm^c iniy he botiily staled, onJ niut^h morci 
confhtlently at iwi ihttn iluit p^tntli'cfaac in the itucth or seventh 

ccriTikry ctiuld naf hwvc been CTdiedi nr imjdtic^ by ihe tj^antfonii^- 
lutn piiirdy of nlder hx^f Partly uf non-Greek ir^itiorti. 

92^ IL j|0, 31. The vt^nwlll be found in Ahelf OrfAicti^ 167. 
Pa^e 94. L li The wortd-efSK : in Peraijtfijid Indiotcfi DjtrmesEereri 
JT^jirr/ 169, E73, 17^; in Phsniria and Pahylmn cL 

Halevy^ CntiLr, 61 ~ *lio Wdeker, C^fUr^fArfr 

I S: finiilly^ the rtmarkibte Ktatemeiai in Alh^ttnr* /ir 4 rV (tmar- 
Ufcd by L 523) i If ihn our book wim not mfricted to 

thtMcai of ona litigh; nabqa^ we thcmld produce frnni llte belief of 
t hg who Mvt^ In Ancient tiiiLei Lu tmd roi^ad Oabcl idenu ilrriilaf 

to tlic egs of Brahioaii^* 

VAg 9 ^ 94* ^ S' ^ qnotciticni i* fmm Bfugwch^ 

*oti/ 101. Tht vemnn ( 1 . e 6) rckfiag 

10 ihc gild Iff Ilk be found in Eman^ L^i imA irum. by 

Tirard (Lopdon, t 3 ^). Cf, * 1*0 Dicterich, * Papyrtu niogica,*^ in 
rr*. 77 > Lq^iag^-RenoLjf it hidicrco Emsiip- 
pnrted io hb judipnimt which denies the wiiHd-egg ti^ Egyptian my^ 
thailogyi(/'f^3Wiift^^ ^ ikr ^ce, #/"liM Jifi £4 and sSg a, 

3)^ %Ve miiat jidI nuui 10 mcidjon that wc find thii myth of the world- 
egg in pUktet wiierc btirrowing it jnmt unkiLfcly or uttEriy impordblc, 
Atnonc tho Lctiesy in the Sand wicJi ialxnilt, amou^ the PcrevixitJi 
Lukoi^ ih't is /ra ACpimrj^jflaijfn drr alim Fh/Jt-ir^ 

296t^^% and amnog ihe hmns Eiif. Cnfnpar^tci* TA* rrapf/r^jiiEf Piurrj 

^liK Fi^nu by j, M. Andertim^ Lomton^ pj^ SliU, 

ml Impanbil conil Jcriiiion could well mhtM the inore exact ei^tcccoem 
between rhe furmi ihia myth luu among lotnE of tbe ualiom 

mcntloTie^i in the icxt. 

Pa^e 94, L ? 4 , ** Epicene ffodhi^ailji *' In Babylon : e£ Leno^nutni^ 

HatMilun, ///rf- dtrOHrrt/^ edit, 9, y. 3501 

E'agc 914 i. 1‘osdmoiTy of EudemuE ; ia £ndfm* Fnrj^m/nfa 
eelL 173, et ahHi 171 t wbnje ihe iim^JnrLnc nf the Agi u 7jn>lren 
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ofjiA the redglmi of Zaro^iet mmJ lha plao: occupied la h Itjr tbe 
Timt'pnncipik. 

P«EC Wi L Akurami i cf- Avtua tmn^ hy Jamt^ 

D^nMtttifr (Sa£r*d tMit £aJf^ M, inirodutiioni p. ^ and 

farinitlt xiK. 9, p, 

91,1. jE. *“ Falfy lore :" Oh i\w windjeringi of ^ky tal«, c£ 
ScbBi=r, CWWm, edit p. 11 i /: One velikk fe lti«r dkper- 
skin t 4 kto« lehich in Lbe century wnK pn:>p=i]^tcd m Iruiio, 
and liiiw pcrmSfeicd ihe coiltcnnia of tales to to Persia and 

Arabht, wlMsre foimd a woffil lionw, Tlsii* they n^AndKed on 
the noe hand ^ through ihe lands d* Islam to Byrutiiim, Etaly, and 
SpaiOi^ and on ihc other hand* tty rimw of ccHnmmiity in the. Hud* 
flhLatic faith, to China, Thil>et, “ami in the htonEuU, and, through their 
aoo ytirsi of Europoan dominalkEn, to Europe once s^aiti fnxm that 
iy(L^ 

Page 96^ 1 39, 0(1 the •ooncIftnrEi, archJrefl cf ToilHd-Amatua aod 
ci Winkler^ ir the aiu 

^ I Bt^ld and BuilfftF^ TAf 

Te£^I*AmarH4i ZflI/rW la fA* Bril, i%t; and finally, Flindcta 

Petrie, TAM-iiay (Ladiiah), i*9a Pstrtt of thein hairt hemt traii*- 
taled by Siyn, ^iAw P4ui, Seri«, vol. Ji|. 4» i%A 

Faye 97, IL ja, tvo xetses of ^aehylua here quoted ate 

ftoin Jiii dranva, ** The Oaughteft of the Sun/ in Hauck, /ro/w/jt/a 

TVa^V^rwif <?riroprifaft edit- 3 , Fragin^ 7 «v p' * 4 * 


Book L—CifAmtft Uh 

Paye Pythagwaa; Apollodorti* riiL i) Bmi 

!ili ^Bomit^' In ihc ytar I 33 -T. Dkli^ t/nlmniA- 

ttffj^fa tt&jT CItrffftiJtM ifKheioiachea Muitiiini New Seriesi, 

yU ppH 15* idj, should be ccoiiultrd. 

TTHe few ctmtetnpotajy »otim of him art mentioned in the Iml 
T fat next eatfiCAt more detnikd mfonnatidn about hla life, mixed up 
with many EHventionB, « furnlihed by Porf^ryrf fni !iis ^ 

^rrer) and by lamhHchus in hU ilmilar treatise (both printed In ihe 
appenuia to I iirr * Hiog. In the Firtniii*iDl.Elot edidon, ParEi, tS^o) ^ cC 
A, Mniick^ P^r^jrrtJ JVftffa;, ed, r, Letpsk^ iSEfi, and 

/smiflidki IM k'i/it Z(3«"i ed. Narm-k, St- l^rershTTT^j 

iaS4- €Z XeUer,. ^txd dU Pj/Aa^^Asfn^, in 

uwif iMkaiii (Lej|iriei p. 47. 

pBye99y L 12. “NoSint front hti own pett* Tldi b a correct 
iorcTtnce from Uun. DlognvULd^ The **Coldeti Setueoeei^atcrfbrd 
to hint are as a whole a fpibricatism jrroboMy btlonBing in the bcfin- 
hitiE ofifae fourth century a.11. StHl they contain Eome i^tated old 
and E^^ioE panton!!, vcnci that belong to the agio of Pylhaguru^ 
and perhaps ate Actually hk utmi Cfi Kaurk's utastEtly inresii^atlonf 
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m dift piililHr-tiftfii thfi AdtAtmy ^ StJeaca 

(;f^rjf. AV«pfWi lii. 

Pa^ ICK>, L t. ** Tbe pupR oF l’iiier»G>-Jel,^ dcnibt ** la ihe 

inirtwariiiaM* cf lim imdiiiiin miglil tATE ^mti eyrn OttW »hMpl:y 
tliika in tht ItrtFide^ IL i. (*d, i), ii 

ot»i,r«Hu{y ccinoci ill remstrkinjg th.n it wm ihe ^d, m|>^ecl) 

^^ecuifliii btiwMfi tterdKiriacaifafli ^-cikqied later flrnicrammik* il^ 

iiM i3ic m:i 4 ief Pirthagotai.* The fet>an ihai i^berecfdo 

had nctiEiliy latisbi uteiemlrtrehMi roti solely oa the auilicriiy of 
the Ui'tutiitJe |«ici^^*i»RtrSuitli3: (j,v. And Wfl heTOfik« 

llie teservahon, *iwii **«>ioc pcQ^k fclatfii'* jin* at he gnnihiit 

Ifac iMuj fiHfiiiiarji bxl |<]^h^}tinu 00 a mere a^r. w **ii is aaiiL" 
The iinlalidilty of the fqufidatUwi of all Uik may be jtiii>^ frOfn ihe 
wy suitemeot ID which Kchde— fecorreetJy^ as wt believe— atlacha 

soii^ weight : *■ In hii {tj. Pheresydes") niyfilic wrkinF* oae muit 
have fcrond ^cb docmnct biatwl at (tp. Potpliyry, 

5 t)k" U PWfdiyiy all^fea bi ihia passage ttuit PheratydeSp by his 
doOttiie ijFihe vanmii ctmm, dCKii^ end so tortbp win hinting dflflcty 
ai tlic faie (t»rJ"™ fosd avrriW#tit> of the wtb^ 1 fot tn^ 
(Tunc bcliei™ that one eonclushtn only «n be drawn with ccftatniy 
ftwen ibe woJiifl, vIl that eeo dcBnlro rdoreuccr to that docirmet 
Dbiainad olbarwiia ihnil by oiso-PlaroRH: arts of Inlexpremioiip was 
discovered in the irciitiseo/ Phperccydei* Noihia^ U iiMn, remskta of 
Praitrr^fc ptiwfa (PA/im. Mm., New tetlca, ir, lo which Rohilc 
appesli, aavo the ^apiie ■talcmiml of Cicero C 1* jSAi thmi 
riiarccydct laaghl l"he Ifniiionaliiy of the aOEjd— a itnieinefil which 
leavn us m iho dBik on the ckwniliil point ai to whsteiL^ Pber^iifii 
mEslihal iprinsaifjildoariiw* W Clrcch rdUgiDu ubom the iturrival of 
soohi- 

PBgc 100 , Ip 13 - (kaul gtwndi fnr the mdlbility of ihc newt thai 
pyihijarnm* vkited Egyfrt lUc girim by Chaijfiiet. Pj/Ajs^iff^d df Ai 
/»A 4 i I 4** At 

l*a|;c too^ L i4 Oil the piBCtietfi bomwed from the Kgyptkift 
prii^sihoodi cp. Hemdotns, iL Hi <Mid Ih 3 ?, whert iho Pytbagoteaui 
«re cot mcniicriietJ \ty tume, bttt thm ihc Hgiwxient 1* a itrUiina 
Diic Lit view ol the miiVE=rs3il knowledge in dniii^uity of the proha biitoQ 
ajcainil bdiu. An apE eaplantiion of ibe dctunlol ihie by AnuttneiiiH 
li given bt KohdCi, 4^- cr/-, ^ m 

Pa^ loa, I. S 7 r The <[youilion is from GduAiWt mmtrtr 
4h/nMitniii^Ai7i Phih^^i^ ivjBh wh™? vie* Mu! eapMirion 
of this funilameniaL cxpaimoni in acouitkCi 1 vMfpt hhewise in whei 
toilows^ 

Pa^e iiHiArmoile: see jI/cu/A., I ^ ; UL $ ; viL a. 

Pnipi 1 tijp L 11 i " Anslugy between rtumhena Kid iqiai^ rets- 
iioni>^ t^rccLsdy limiSar nleu on ihia paint will be fotind fti Zchn^ 
PAitifh dhr Cfi^rAiM^ di Si h 4^4. 
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106 To* Ebefqddy scitEcrd evidnurc m \kn pfC^eni 
^nntcxii vx HmnilJl, drr 

icr?ii L i|- CL AiistdtlE, Di C^i*, L ti For whitt Juil 
pitccdc* nboat Uio ^se^rcdnw d ibis numher ibiw- ct Uunifr, Pff" 
tjj I smrf ** Eio silSas^ Lchrgebbtide d^r Phild^e^* 
AGiu^ft*r 1041, ^ S9**# 

107 , L 14. tlicirddiiiD Brune^t d- hii^ boo>k« /^r 
AViwrii iV Comic; ct bn voi u 

Pfet 4 ce and ^ Syn^biatfi ■ttbio 4 iivfc* 

Fa{[c I07 p I. ii^ Ijiufvane Oken : |k lit and. in 

whai fdllaw^, cL AditniJ^ 

Paifc 107, h 35. "^TahSc of camn^nc^.* Tlic daief paisage li 
AmtaUo, i. 5. Tlwit \t ia of Aaiyrio^lUbykmtdn tm^la I 

gniber (irpiti n peEBJib in Le4wfmaijl-BaW™i. ^/jp/. tft f Oru-mi^ 

9 i V. tSf. 

Pas*) 10$, L 361 Semc« et Pythasorju to gwmetrjf ami 
arithnidiCT Jhit chief textinuiny !■ that of Eitdcntu, 114 (Speas«l); 
cH Catitof, VerUim^tit ^er dit GtKk. dtr Atathtmi»tik, i. 

PbEc iioi L is* The retertnees itt AJisiotle anio i $ 

■ad Dt CrM ii. iJ iv*]>e£tlv«i]r. 

Page tt9, itd/(it. Oo lit* «i«Uibdflfo mi eoitfal poitiion of the 
earth, eBil rrhjti JiiDllo<e«, cf. chieRf Schiaparelltt f f^iemwrt di 
Ct/pirmiM tuU AtktkMtl, tn -Vewww dSri ff. htituto xiL 

jSj. Thi* condirwre expoiition a borrttwed bj H. Berjer^ Wittm- 
ifhafit. £nUtumd* Ar GriftAm^ li. 4 »ho aIw offer* much 
excellent matter - uf liia etrA^ Ct* loo Roddlf Vfolfi G^scA* diF 
Atir»$umU, $. *6, afh The quation whether the globuhnr ehape of 
the earth ww dlajtofered Id Greece m ebrotui u Idt open b/ Pet^ger. 
Ke ml^ *eU have dectdeii in favotit ef Greece, for he had onljr 10 
rder to Diodorttf, IL 31, whose ttatcmeni is fully confirmed hy the 
cxatnimitiob «f the ongioal auchoritie*, in onicr to convince hinoietf 
that such auight «a* deded to the Babyloniaa*. Hut when H. 
Mnrthii ill nn essay quoted by Bergw 0»- ?,. n* 3h *^ tredlti the 
Rgypllnui. with a Icnowledga of (ho earth-bull,*'he it CDnindictedl by 
the canerpttou of the eanh's ibnpc which Mupeo, a leatling nutharity 
on iheae tub/ecta, htings forwatJ uatl espottud* tn his ITitt. ant do 
PtttfiUt dt rOriVi»/cf<t«f{Oitr. pp. t6, ty. 

]k)<]K I.—CiiArrtR IV, 

Par,* »f3, I- I- Voltaire t (Bttvrtt totfUttt. td- Daudooitit vet 
S8, (k 149. 

Page lit. L 3, Sir George Corsewill Lewis: A» UUutt^tt 
Su*Viy «f tkt AMt/r^Hdmf ^ iht Amar>itr> p. iJp. The wurteiial here 
emphj^ed m (or the imthi jtait collected In the epoch-uuikuig ueatisc 
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of &4lUapiw»llt nitntwneil al»«^ W* art t i-rmiilertblj- ludeliicd. lo*. 
M lilt rich eiiiiteiH* of ihi* miJ maitetly wwk by »lie*Mc 

ASUbof, Lf Milan. Ht;*.. Tlio fi«i ii> abcil %h.i 

on ihia eojiriuHtn w» Oocckbj m bit Pjiik 4 gmtrt 

Likrm. In asoiliar outtntcrifin we iliail Iwve io deal wuh Uie 
pefinMlitf of iltJJ t*yiba-i'Ttaii, m>d with tho other doctrinrt tli« 
(tmy with ifreutrr certainty be:nitiibnteil in him. 

Pate ui. L 14- “SidijiSet si«uiy, and KBtiUr:' ef. Gemlnui, 
JO Simiilliiiui. t 6 , 3 ty D. 

Page 114, L 15. We nre oT opinidH tbai SeiLipartni em in 
iha movement of ihc (trmsdnoni of fiitcd aian ta the 
Phildaic lj«e™, / Frrmfvrri di *ti. (wpjrate edllMffl), 

p. j. For then wo thould haw to Htiedlt our aulhntiliea, nbo»e all 
Afhnotle,'■hi* upeala of Ku hcjivcoly bodied in motion S- 

j), 0 hardly cooed vabTe mUifthe. Ii is, fun her, coutnuy to the 

ftTong^ty markwl «’'«> iymtnoity tUoM by the Pythagoieans, ibat 

ihey riifiuW ftsetibe tmaioSiiiUy lolflly to the ermamefU ot the awed 
stiiv U it trtifl they coulil no loftser believe in ibo daily raonsment 
of iUji flnttutivcni, line* it bmi hem jupiTOnkJ by ibe movonnri 0# 
ihe earth. **Wh*c Ibm roTnaltu,* atki Blichh,^. efif., tiS, *"but U> 
BHuint tbit the iptjveniem of the nrmartOtH of the ifan il tbe 
piertMirtt ef ibe enulnoiea ? ■’ Later, Poclcb reooiuii:ed this opinion 
MMd ttU Hmft£iriirnptrimii, if) i util later he rttnmeiJ to tt, 

ilitBJgh with liESttarion {Dat Xotmitikt S^ffr/o du Piaton, 95), In 
tbU we onctmditBiiialljr **•«• with turn, chiefly <m account of the 
foUirtritlg eoirtidweUtiii. The prcCcsiloil of Jhc tqiimoKes^ u a 
pheonKietton whieb, at Hertin juatly reniatk* i*r U rim/t A 

Ffyunt Ii. JS)> “ tequirts only ImJfl and laeady obMrrtiioiu witboin 
any mathaflatial theury, to order to be wenjtnited/ li la In Itself 
hardly crttUhit thee a demiioo in the poeHinn of ih^ l«min.iria, 
which ia the course of a einsJe yw atnonnw to more than fifty 
HKondi of an arc, could rttuwiti unniniiieid fia- lonf. It becomei rjuite 
mcndtbleiut ihei fniln«ipfi wmsiiliiiallon, to which m expert auihofity. 
Dr, Robert Ft«be. of ih* Vieaoa Obsertwiory, be* diftteted my 
altenilnn. The dai* denveJ Irani PbQobu* or other earjl^ Pythe- 
gohsana for ib* aitpJar wIodliM of the plenetaiy nioveT«,ititt sr* 
apprtnlinajdv rtareet- Only pfoJnttged obscrvatioui of t^ ilit 1 eould 
hnte *nnde thentso, aineo tbew um* no other meam of cliniintninif the 
msacit of ill* eitojfi then ine^iiahio to obterraiion. 

|‘sige 117, U ft. Cf. StitlMiart, £ri>f£Vtf b sz ft. 196 Wai^ rotiih) 
=.€iJsii tn Ijftv J37- ^ bni beea eoujcctnrtd on tb i beet 

muQila ihai the tortb which the bride^ miKiicT meed jit the 
tn,nftMe eertmooy wa* '■kindled u the paienLa liMtili^ <d. 
Htmman'Uhiiinicr, GWnM, /vA'aMfi'/r/iertr, jyj, n. i: " *♦* 

.»*«>». limbi., Py/kotr^^ j 8 , f S 4 ")> It »«»'• “a 
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wlih the raniJO tofd^ e9{Md;ully Id o{ ihs ilitilljuT rtbijiu- 

iri^ MX iba foiindiitfol^ of co^qdIh. For this Ufl cnrciaouj^^ c(i 
IlfTPciptuK, b i 4 f^; S^chcJIait Xq Ajiftldei, ill. p. 4^ H 
Jtfagn-^ p. 5 ^ iS OaiJfiitiL 

11&,L ti. K.iri Bmsx irnn B*rr: » - . ukJ 

S|. Pmcntuirgj 1$^, i a&i» Od ihe hflimcmy of ihc tphem 
mat the fcjjon why itif Inaaiityer cf. tsptcully Aiittode^ Z 7 # iL>5i< 

119^ L ^ Aiiiiitik, i 5. 

F4{? 130^ L Eo. ^ilps£i dI ebfi rai>DDi vbkii CMitiimd la 
frapjicntUv" M M nusTifif ef of ihe tun arc mnt hiw^uMU; 

lima In the period of tloie ccrmprHeit U Oppoliert CamtJt drr 
miitf tlw 0# qje too wllpv^ of tllc tun i:g»n9l of t}» moon- At 
Cvetv iingitr polni of llic earths bowirvtirL very nuinr utorf of the Imter 
ihnn of the ftrrmtT are viiiUle, 

Va^e E2o» L of tbt it^^graphlctl hortotn: ” Q& 

Hannv^ aiui the influxtice lUai ^ayage of dlteovcfy ppi the 

imtiilDmri.itiDD uf tbc docorin^ of A efnitnU fuc« ct ScbUpa^tUli / 
/V'A'iir'j^i, itiT. (icpaote p* 45 * H- Hcr^CTf W^^rwrcAj^ 

ff. 

illp L 15 . tierncUaH: cl nkkflyLacit. Uiog.^ v* ch^ ^ The 
rHwUken in the txxl of HwMHdca is the imiDCrdiialc precumr of 
AriNuiTchuii ii based on the ax^ount by Gsuiunt, m Simpllciiiai 
P/tyx., 39a* LI na pat$A);e ooi uriltot tu dtUculf^ AJttr the 
rfv>at ample eonakLemUoti, 1 irud myself coinpciJfld to dkimt fr&tn 
DieW tie* of ihc pjufxj^e (f7fwr dxi SyjUM dii SD^rfffn^ In 

iht iffrhmir p. l3. n- l)* Either the ptwge 

trrisrt be emgfidcd, prfcdfdy «r tlmiUrlf at Bcrfk propo^ 

fvr Cmk ^ jiriiik. m. 149), ^ 

I he ivorda 'hpaicXjflpn 4 iUrrmh muit be taken ti i pasted by n (well* 
iniortni'd) etaderp The evidence for tbe pr^^frcsn of iatronamy 
deimbed in the tcitp nnd likewise ihc cxpldnntuan of thiii pmigresf^ 
ore ^veit by ScblmpanUU tti. The doettma of AHaEarr^m wu 

itifliitioned by Copemicui^ in a vfiich he ofierwaiEli tup- 

pressed t ^^Cvedibilc em hUce ximnibutqueciiiula Fhilohiuni inoblllfn^ 
tfm terrf seaistiae, qucid siiun aonniilll Arittstehttirt Samitfut fenmi 
bi ejtdem fidcae tcnientit,'* etc. '^Dt Prs^im^ C^Usl^ «d Tboruh.p 
1873, p-S^a.). 


tkioil 1—CHAFtlEi V* 

Pa^c ir4, i t. Artiiode: Da Arnima^ U 3/^. 

Pji^e t34, Xoiiopbanfisi = g^^iref iJicrt. Ding^ viiL The 

■utpieiuoi iMtety olKTed coDccrnfog the rcfitrence to PythegieraA la 
these: vcnci Ktin 10 me totnUy groundkrs— as ftotmdiw is the 
titnitBr doubt that has beeq firpesaed lU to the teRilniOfty of Empe- 
df^clea (I i|>, qx Stdii+ 4tS^ 
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tiU L i-x c^ic UriiiiU- cC. Wiltiniofi'i nxaunt \vl 
G. RjwUnsiuii, ci 3* 1 L 

Th(? Ofusea: cj^ Bcnjumin of Tud*la (isrttl ctfituryj in Tytor, 
TK* Ejiherf dhnoerJipltissl disUlli m #lio 
takmi T|li?rp nit, dt Si, Uiutigb his dejivniLjn fli Ui* bd^ftn 
i!iTi!t<!iiipiyc1ius9 (roto ih= phriiA::i| and tipimiuil feaembkii^ bciwccn 
deftcctidtinn and ancaiort (it. f4X qtutc an iiLid«|44ilp 

e^ian^EolL 

Po^ isi&p L i. Indirect gvidanga oT the non^Gresk nrij^n nl 
ftietempivchrisi* ja afforded by tbe vain cndcavtrart of biiirf 

antigODltu of tbai cjrifiii i Dktcri^l^ for examplT^* in hrt valuable 
book AVVj. p. 9C^ finailr eomjeni^ tiimwif with p^atln^ «t mere 
vague pasibllidel* 

Paj^e L aS^. Berodain^* iL tz:;. 

Pftge 136, J1 ifiT riieqs[Ot;irhin b frotn t^rman, /.i/c im AmAfmf 
Ej^f, 306 f Ebgibk trans-^ LoiidEm« i^}> Wbat fodoHrji^ k bused cm 
Maspim /jcr/&%fyAA ti- 4^71 n. j. tnd 466, Mupera, 

f#rj£, I. 549. asdibe^ n]<DicTti|i 5 jdi 0 ia$io ibe Egyptmn bclbf in ibe 
when the cgiiflJTy eamt into crrTua^ wlih Greece. Be coniakry Uwt 
ht later tlmn fbe» theotiea fef^ mtn disCTedk or even eJniOst ettflrely 
disappr ared- En ■■ treaUie ([tbe pa£a4t>£e Rr^ iplofed), Maapein 
modiRev ibb judgroent nl hui m ibew«th: *^11 ce Cant pu onbU^ 
qite t^AMbimptrcLn de toute* m IcwnKi eit putetiteot voEoditaiie et tie 
matfiiie qtdlEiniflnt k de bumalne danj an corp^ dc 

Piiac ia7» lL a5 jJ^< Oo ibe prr tiiuEdKiitk: oHirn of iSw Indian 
bdtcf in meternpf^choirtf^ cf* J*cob^ ^ i/uniwf ^ 
ed^ -S^ ^ ^ ScjinH coUca^p Prefect OiiblEr, 

tbai belitd nroie in an A^c: tluit Cannot be fixed quite accurately, 
tbungb U fall m a very loulr period of the Lhmhnuin tvllgicim and 
Hujatmn. Vht, ekicl wmk prnitml^^aiing ibe new dsiifrioi! b te^ard^ 

even tB llw oldifil Bcddhi>il milipca, as of printcral ]«i;cnE!jity 
jMitiqitlty. Oit the Eifelime rif Budiilui (who died not long after 
^00 li^)p tL OEdenhcj^s Mfiddkfif vd* 3 ^ p, a On that of Zirathutifta,, 
rt / ifVj^'diVAk 67, <ifl. “ In India Cyrus hmJ sitendj 

tukjuptsd the Gandanjui:^ anLith nf the i-ircr Kubul ^ 9Q1 

Pa^e lilt, I 3 - On wiiqi fuhrm^ ci ctpocuiJJy Rnhdc 
He trenii to m® to err only tn n ttndaniiy to ovemte ibe influetteeni 
ihe Tbraabm, whtiiTi Hetodotitf juiUy si^kaUs of as hviii| ^ wrttcbedly 
and id a wy pneii irilligd Tniuac^ ^ (lir^ 95^ trans. Cury), and who ut 
injth wm Mvage and |»nednTnryF and to underrate the conTnl elemccti 
Qi OrpliiciaiTo To diicusf thne qumluBs bov would lead os too Ikr. 
Wiik regard lo thn iccntut polfti we iiu.y ndtr to DbterlcliL'a 

i T. ^Atd to the firil. ibe foadEr may be briefly rcinmdcd 
tbit ibe fcafU'Ci mofi diaractcnwfc of Orphicism, ttjch ai ctm* 

snasme^u of ab, saving f-cr pLxndcatinti am 4 ieiUm|riina« the 
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pniJtItin of Ifjuln, etc,, ai« undiKorvenble BmoD^ tile 

Tlir;>-CTiin& 

I L 5. F^r Cret^ f,L *■ Ints^n^itbA cr^ifid 

& rOrjjhiHrni^^ Dj lbs IfM/irtiM d£ r»rr£ip^jsd£ni^ fcvlL 131^ 

114. 

13U 1 7. On thf r«tjibatlnii, cp, pp. ^1 p 

J31* i q. Jiti4gt at ili« EtftiTei. i Rohildi L zjo, 

(cii. 3] I and inoant djdaiitt in I. p. 

I'lAge i^ii lU ;S9^ Oa ilues^ ortido TcprKCPitaiicmt of a Blisifyl 
ftltirr^Kj^^dt cf- Dictditclif 79* Thifr niimdfviis pELnillcii 

juhiu^eti biim, to wkkh I rali^Bt 444 the wide Mleciion {from 
various Aiidmt [fidaan «dutc«} fiiTen Kfiik,, 307 

jT;. oidko tho concltiiion thju iBc Orphic dcfpinj were of Thcaclait 
QtT^n nppmr ^karardotn. 

PA|£e iji. L lov ‘^Hypatitic; on the um oT h^pnotiim 

In the aaE!ctiEi tncdlLfttkiii of Ebo Euddh^tta, £L H. Kcrrlr 
dkitmidi tutJ MiMt m imiiitt (tnuia« into Gennoo hy 

]tt£obiX U 503. 

For what loHcwii, the reuier maf be refeirc^ to liobde» ii 
14; Eduaid hlcycr, GaiA^A/iP if; Fr. Lfrj]ii>ril3BCU‘'ai 

BJllcIci ^ K^tcoiUt^ in Oarembers and diti Anti^ 

artd Dtcleridif IM AjrmHlt Or^u^i mfitimM 

Page tj3, L ^9^ Cdtife$3ioo of eia: dl Hupoo^ 
lit 469/: 

l^age 134^ 11 13-15. I baire nddtd iwo itcmi of the confessfDoal 
fjotti Brn^adbt S^iMtdhi/r wwJ 25jp 5||^ a qnir* }usU- 

fiable ^^to<U44!niiL4tio,^ jj fltpem u^uTe nie, liitcs the ne^^ee cott- 
fettfioii of itm [UtplATl manUoM rafkimti m diilcreiix lcxIa* Ct ilUo 
M^^pCTOp ffiti. f&L| 191. 

Pa^ TjSi 15» ** Plato’h eji|$tts^eti: ** r/MVdmr^ 33 ^k 

lUge ijhk L let etT blowbhed:'^ cf. Ati^iopl^, /Vi^^ 

lOj Jp hdeineke t 4ly wit pip tiAvrii F 41* *'^- 

b ty pLho ind Nomtn:* ci and 

eapecially Fngitu 33 i t^Si k ; Abr l 

Page ija. i 19 , " Author? of 0 r| 4 ik poem f" dL lU^hile^ 

IL lod lod. 

Fage 130;^ h 3% ** I'Ei^cka ckT dual in the lunlighis'* according 10 

AritioUCt ZV i4Jt/tno, i 4^ 

t s& ** to tmoietbet«nj''ac-eon1lngta Cicero, 

ZV L 11 (37). 

Fagc 139* t 37. Duatism z pccording to £liui, ap*r^ Siobietmi, 

b t ^ £rrnp joa. 

FK(te 439^ U 54- ** Ei Urt l ji fi m of the *rorld i ^ AriitPikp l¥- 

£« p. 3i|, E 37, vrhcti? 1 read mJM tind ciftcicl erv^awN^ (mi Chufjfnei 
Abci t«xil4iLvel7 prtijpuactt)^ 

I'agc 140^ L "* HctMtk of |i|ii. 73* 74. SpcrgppL 
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PsEir L45* IL a Tbe " imrbl'^-TaT ’ . ^ * of ibc ^Alnytlmljini:* 

cC. UiWiriDirtt-BjOielfiii, ^ J'Orj^t, eiL 9, v. iji- SciBjiiri^hat 

liificrtiQiJy JjiertisiiUj in SyuctIUit (C. Muller, f HitC Cr^t si. 

499)^ 

Piil^ir t43, L 7 p •‘PcdndiciJ ^^t^n1!l^ff^at^rtIll «nri d, 

ScuTOt* ill, jgv 4 ^ wdk m Ceai^nu*^ £^/ .Vd/.* 

i& It. 

Pji^e 145, L 19. dMirurt^™ d Cr. ||3» 

7 J* 

Pstgc t 4 V cmtict adniil**' ate.: lie opmlofl bar* caa* 

feat«d is thiil tjTZcllei t " Whcfi tlau tors ireiuiM their rnfincr ptlucip 
rtrejyihHiE cbe rnuft raiurn «i the wov comUtirm* amt ttmilarpef* 
wn% unut hhcpriH be prcMfil In the wile cutu^nsi^Aees u bcfg« " 
[piiUi* GrioAfn, ed. 5. L Ui^ 

Fa^ I 4 lt h yt. Tlieophmtu^ ^ ct Ep^felbrecht^ hi Ermat 

The Py^Lh^gore^LOj icay be nnlited «iib the hnov- 
tfidgeef I Milled tenets of the Babylonian tilrti«nny,juii Jie Henchtiw 
iTii jie^ydiDted wrlth the bmditngnrel doctrine of thidr mriftdGjy* ei 
ihoira by Engeilweeht* Hid,, i jiSl But h is too gfcai A jtsEip f™ 
this to the Assumphon that old t-reeh philcsopheys-^bcvc iXlf the 
PytbAgereA2L1, « *«y ctPStUkrAhle aectlAn of ih«n—ihnpiy fofloeM 
ibe Iwi ol the BrnbyLoplajcii 00 a fumijuiicniAl <|ueAiiDo Intktnitcry 
bound up with the whole ^iow of the worlds or mbo' fotlowtd ihEv 
ai{foloKij;Ai tjatem to its cmEme rCnscqucACt^ und dewelofped it 
further We may Aiid ihni £iulemas,i wIki occuiondly touohei an 

reiigbMif dootiiiitri uT ihe FbcctilrtLuui m-d the (ZorDastfian) Mngi 

(p, tjtf ^paicKol). ihen have beeia jwn the fttan ro iccognm 
And point out loch a cofmectino 

Page 146* 1 jSTp I! i|i^i5fcnu of M -uprjfttnut: cL Ariwrior i/r^ijM/j- 

i Jr and Tbeophrastu (in cfr. 47^ 476) ; aIeo >£tiiii« 

sej, 434- 

Page t47i f j- CL (or the whole of th» sEtt^n^ the eolbaJon and 
dbc.u4^tm of the fnciueotv in the eupfjbmoiiii appeevdod to the pro- 
gramixie of the Gympniiimi m Witteohrtg: ^ikmxtijg v^m Ay^XpMihy 
Julius Sunder (WittcAbcri^ AltruEcou and lus eiGiiioiiniocc 

were to » ceitiiii ertmt Ttdlwjrrted by Phlll pp^m. in hit itM 

(Berlin, tSjiX >fw^for eumploi wimr he sayi <p|Jt jo, Jijun 
M pAuage of ThcojkhraitiAs overlook^ hr ail prinriout ichokrs. 

The proem uf hJi booh^ Laem Dio^. tin. || t. In tnnalAtlnf 
tbe cnrrclndlritf wardi^ I Um read 4 f F s^, ItiiteAil of 

-Of ^ Tj-j-Lu^f^ ibi.. which serfns 10 mo ImpouLblo- Some lu'b 

phrase as n- fit* may have fnllowed. 

page “Tht broin as ihe centrAl nccordkig to 

T^eapbr., jC?/ | 36 = Cr., 507. 

Pngr 14^,1 ^The . . . bdiof ihiX the tperma originntof in 

the spinal ioujtow * 14 not merely m- drede, hut ^10 in tndun ind 
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4 r«THu brllflf; xf. OaniMWen^ ^£/tifAtrafa. f. 164* 11. i (Sjanl 
Iknkt of ttw voL fv.>i 

Page u5i I 3S- “ UoctTihit coocerabi^ itslrnw 4 jmI health t" e£ 
/?«?Spr. (?r, 443. In tb»t wnneeiifla,**. ih* much-diipuieil dortrine 
coqiriU'lM, Ajristoils, i |i 

Pints L Itie eehae* in pst^r ] ufce fmm Bnrthskit’t ssaay 
•0 tbo Jfftiut da Dart lil^ pi s ji; ** Quaail il y a dqullilHe 

eoffe leur* nsUtirea " (he Ii *peijcia{f Of the faiir clement*, imd the four 
(UmUffirntnl qiulltles, the liui, the cold, the dt?. nsd ihe moUOi ** I« 
choK* deriflinHit ln*ltifi»blwi. ,. ► Tete*i eocorcleprindpe de Tan 
iii&llcal, apptiqud h k de* miladiea," Peithelei hers tecofi- 

itlte* Greek tnllunifn, aUlidtU etpreMl]f nceliiivg AlematiB, Nor, 
*a» Alcmaain ilotw la procUimiite U» fmir fundairwninl 
(juttlltin jmt mentMoed- But erai a* evly a* Afiiieikr they oemr 
cKinurcty is a mraectlaa wlikli ckarly rei^enU the Inftuence ef 
AleionD ( et Sandef, fU,. Ji. Uktnrfse la ihe tmliie of 
Pdlyliua, ZU A'lt^Jtra fft/miiiu Uittrd, CSttvra vi j5>i 

Tha IT ace* of Alanaeod its nnnt snntinnlaWe ta the foUitiflna 

pauage ; iant ^ j« '^it i tvttm, t tm' 

Nfii*Inr*l if- W 44*4™ ct ft cd: mAtmi 

Tl««ti iii/d. Litirf h'lmielf (t, s 4 a) elcajir »e<^i«d that 

Alcnuoa w» * peeeurtflT nf Kippoentee. 

page IL t4i! On Alftitaott'a dactrisE* of the eevenl louos, 
<1. TTifiophiaitiis ifi, aX; j£liu$ wd Mtm Uidj^nm in 

4»4, 455, To lb« tnny be added ih* pertiftant jemEufci ot 
Irlcl^‘"Gcrt^ta wid Eiflpedokkap** 

UHf n* litTHUF^xauL 4?r, It. ^ wlucra. by^hc^b^, tha 

rtferciKe le Aiirtotie. Di mnai ben»ti JJ 6+744 A? 

(ind wi 363 A ?y My coLbag^rt, f raftsw Biihleri ba* direistKl my 
4trtnhan m the wy fecnArluible iitailitfity between Alcmatm^a theory 
vf viibm iiml \ha L^isn theory, mM completely ckbowed m tbc 
v\^-^r^. Acccudin^ co titw docmim the org^n of sigbi 

eonjliji of “fire i* ibii POmbbet with the object «Afl asumet iu 
♦hapt The iim|$N?sikiD diu» pradoced Is reocivcil by *be loner 
the Mwwixr, ixkd ii tmosmlttcd by it to the the laui 

proper^ 

I'flgc isov L B. Piycholo^ of AlemMjn wiOordSnsf to Tbeo- 
phrauruh rt?. f H ^ Doxijgr, Gr^ 506; wipplcnjiiitra by Fbto^ 

96 fl, will i49 ^ On its niw effecii b Anitotic, 

cf. Sender. f/Ai 2$^ 3 fi. MfQwuiH HtnePi prccedcntp cspcckliy 
wilb relerciice lo 

P*K«? *5<J* 1- ^ huitiurtttlity of ihe soul+ c£ 

ArbiiiUe, 4>e L 3- 

Pa^e 15 Ip b 4- PIfttn: 345 & 

Pa^ 15 tp L 13- For the |rfM# ol ^ iltc perishaljilwy of the hodj^^ 
cL Ans^otle, iJt 3- 
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BOOK II. 

Th* ntfllto li> fWittl KdinhdU;, uaJ H- fS^ {** Du* 

Dcnken in iln* Medlcifl •), 

Bfxi£ ir.—Clt^rr^ L 

155, The iwT+nii^ wriiiog^ f»f ihtt E^tlci o«rf«itd \n 

Artii&Uik ^ .V#/£iw // i?ij^ 4 fJU/iJ««a 

iMxB £l^£2yS4»^ifin J^r^mmfdi^ Uertiiif 1^15. 'flili 

uBe}^ A^imoKttmn ii liic work ol ^ Uic uxid in rmuty mjxcci au 
HY^knforTntd FtripdtrttCi ma ti hamt ibeen otnidiihcrd AlEer 

4 <bdjLrt. colkctira vf (ruf^muiu 1,1a 

whkhZctiiiN n-LArcfimcnlc^ Hnxbocn added tn^ fnriif XeiajOphnneq 
lAtatEcerniefdt by Fcrdmand tlbrnnikr, milk [39^ rj|i4v und 

h% El^hi J^aArJf /Zf" v£a^ i 43 <^ CL a[%u 

HiLf Kritik tk EfklfiLcuDt* $^rie^ Sdnitf teJkrK^ lii> 

xS"5p 5;* Jf- Tbe Jk^iraiy mniiin* of Xcnn|ihajicfi 
anil Etupcdos^lAA hmre tieen enlLco^i axuj iiit«r|ii^t«d b^* 
ICarMt^npIn hfi ^oebp ^ , d^|yr>i»i 

AW^Ai^.Ainfi Sudani, 1830-^8^ 

XfoophAiica: fouiriceij LAen. Dtog^i U- ch^ £t «Uo ftmiottOp 

OsmerrE of Aimntlna, S 4 itu» Etti|iiriciw. 

A% tbe i^brar^tih^y id XeaciftHAAt?^, w« Ipnii 4 l 4 t 9 n frnin iha 
rviiLcnrc jiftvnn by liiri oWti rra^menta^ atiilp in tht i^ond hittaiiciCp 
in^m tbc iaitx tim be iptmitaoa i^ihagoraSp wfid in bl^mm h mentfonod 
\¥f Hinridmit. Accntdmg to Fra^ 74^ he Wt liia bamt m xhn o| 
twenty-si^ S Uh onisiAtioji luay Yvy poauibly buif£ been dun to ibe 
pmiAJi cuLCiqtiial (J 45 i-C-L especially aa KragRt i? artnoAl cciialiily 
ibnwsiiltiil \l did nni inyhow occur belbie iluxdaif* Ef 
i$ ctirrecii Ha w^ai bora in fyo t And sinte*Acconilng 10 ibr cvntcncc at 
Tngmw 14, lie fc-ucliciJ tbe Aj;e of lit biiit 91 rHinl oJ fowrr ilntJi ioo 

ncc^ln^t 10 CensoKittn, Xaia/t\ i|, 3)^ Ilia etatbnitmt of tba 

hiKonim Tixnicua CLement of Aie^odriai A'a^ajha/.^ 1 . |53» 

tbm Xmoiilmnri tived m tbe ikne uf Hiero L nuy Lie 

defended lU ctirrecl. 

133, L r A. Tbe poor rbapandtst t* His iKntmOEis cODditkMi 
ii iTDiM^liDd fur iff ibe epofihtbiigm in Farm^ ecL Ste^nhaciip 

Cmow^ t^Or I bos wtirre Xeiifijil^ 4 tin«i i|MTSibtto 4 by Kiero ii» 
to hovp many aUTri lie awns. Two rtoly^ und evea Lheso L 

cin baldly €wp|Mirt' Ats AJiecdoie Uke ibii wnijM never have been 
areuktod if be had been one of tbe |ti||blf pmld mfwbm of bli pto- 
fciebm. CL aJms Ffiiiro- «- 

Pa^e 155 ,11. ^ Tltc loci) descripilna Ii booed on the auihoi’i 

perurrat olKermiion^ Tim *" magic ioiuing tower U radlcd Torre dl 
Valia, and !■ nne of indent origin. 
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L S to pu L 4 r Tor jht \Atz% e<pT 7 :jHKd ihc 

;uj$liDf ii ittd4bi<cd to m i:oi4v«ri4Mciii wiiti |4cmAa]i Usenet ibe 
rtiJolojpcat CangTUS Jo Vit^imi^ Mav^ 

1 AnnioTk; t 5 i iitd Timoo (W'^ch^ 

rmjith, 

Xenopiimn Rgxrd«d xi the l^nt 

in^itidliscIsL Tbfl dech'ive Aq^umcnia to the nro cotLUlned 

tmil dmotl hoqiC: rn FreudrnthAL'ft ireatiK, dff T^rjfi^gir dti 

Itreitxii, r£S 6 ^ to whidi our ncrmrtit li jauch indElftod 
Ai tbe Baltic tiitiEj e»i cWiiu tn huve eapcx&Ad iwe at i3te 
WKAki± lltkkA In Frautkj^tlud^a of evidei^c (i;f< iJfU^ 

nffitrsAritfr^, 13 NoTdi ami LL 1 tf^ 

i'a^ i^Q, U ^ Aa MwitalKifl in Eiiri|H 4 U 4 /Whm^. 

1345, cumiiirvd with V^mAo-VU^di^ Emeh^ 

EtVIfTj^^ 1. ^ 

l^d^es {60, i6r. The Mkgel THODothdirn of X^nphan» u ilj 
<mcc and ftnil^jr coafuieil tty ihs i^t §At Ir f* cd 

iE^rr«4, FjrapiL t* 111 lesiltnocy eoulii he ire^cneJ only 
[iy ihE {plerpretaljeo—contnary Eci the itniighifarward umse of the 
Imc—^**«ompArcd with* r/a/ ''inon md^ Voo 

Wilafnutrm;^ eiL a^h^with ^hoqi I canaoj 

43srtn Uk utitiiiu:ef hiddEP a dEibceat opiiiioiL Wc muzh pie/cf 
to rccogtiEic fha rdeieace he^re to a lupmne god who i# hardly 1e» 
nrpenor 10 the lower godu than to tnMitinii Cf. perhaps Rig Ved 4 « 
3 t ixi. e, “ ite wbo hy hi* might koUd even wer the woEcn whlth 
hi^ldftai*e« tihefctm) wwJ geocfaicd the acrl0te(!JghiK be wke o&n# 
ir G4td a&itiv a// —Who |i the God to whom wc iHaJl odcr 

ijcniae; ^traiislaicd by F- Mai Mniler^ Hjrmxjt part i p^ 
Oicfofd. {Seeted tkloka of the Eoit^ twJ. JOJl 

16:^, H 1^ ilinidcs ^yyuuuse and Molhi^ Oiir authOfit^' 
ClfIppoKiuSf I. 14) lifeewbe memioDi rara*; bot my colleague. I'tof. 
5 utK| infonni me ihoi ihcre arc- ho fosaik in Pamei A Tcmirth hi Ikil 
lirticT.in Itip ffeci that the imprculunii of iials, allfged lo he 
covered tUere, ate * paLctmiMlogic*! impOEslMIliy^ lux led me to the 
«rm}ccturc ilml, by m very slight chance;* dwiv w t'"of sea- 

1* ted *) thou Id be read insreid nf ^»Ml^ On thk emtndaiinn 
renutla, * Qdjte clnar and *1 liking imptefaiooi of tucoida, which 
ek/trn Lbe layman leoiilly necoguiico aa iiieb. ore found in a llgbf^rey 
ntari^te, ahemaEtfig with uiKUtanCp not indeed in the qiumcs (ol 
SyTaEajsc) tbcm*>th'i^t 1^1 ^ very iptai dktancr from thani ind in 
many mher of Sicllyi" Cf- Pscmti>‘riiLUrch* df uJ Euaeh„/^ 

T|j Mritt*X^ ul iWt" Jl iii |9 

1 

Page 16 .%^ I Amlolle t *ff>/ir^ya,, L 5 , qSd B- 
14 . L . miAk* i». 

Pagi: ta+, ctiy We may briefly ridven at thia ptunt lo Uifc 
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panLlUritat lA ihe *ii Cwk and Hin^^ 

xhmi^Kit HiiWiurpriflind it U tr^itbi^Errc Ul 4 l(ta Old 

4f. ed. aj tha '“itiTst iKr doctrine metrapify-i 

oc^ in tb< Vedlc fiot iMijf bcfoinf the hnt uppranuicc! tsl 
tbtr d(K<ftnc of itw mmol Out," inectwilf #i ilic mcicmpfli^choiji 
a( Fyihau^rriM iciJncdiatcly |Tr5Ctd.t?s ih& LTnnrmbl-Dndy ddctrinft nl 

?Ca%^Flt.in» t Bi4 ia ctbW feii^cu likcwite the dcctiitie ef 
\tTl k»"j fiy lemLnd j us ol the Ejssiic theory ot Em. lu spite of thb 
boweter^ tbm (ue very coaiuimtile itiinrencei thst musl 
nm be OTtrioaked:. Hit eii^f td Titi-niAfx enihuiidvin smun^ ihtt 
HiiMldot i% AB e«H:est rAtinmi TeUkcUoii tmong dte Credo- Tbe 
illiffrtj^jieg le.ipi to IlKhl ithaa We remtenber^ for ifittADce^ the geolot^icisJ 
aaf Xcoriphsnss m the domain ot AaiuraL seteDoc, or the 
ttllcu^ptf of PitunCTidfiL, In ihe htconil part ol his didtok poentp lo 
jttvr A ACielillfis «3fpknAtibn of the odioiIt jwh>ce laot I o H iudoo speetr 
Liljont metjphyaki Are oonnectjzd Almost CKcluitiroly tilh ralEnpon : In 
Omh^ not mordy wkh rellfioai but idio w\ih KioBce. Thua* ihongli 
ihe rwdu of ihoijj*ht iliiplAy s iiriking vimiJArfty In diher inttAKe^ 
I mn yes oBlitieii to prcjurne motives of ihougtit In the iDAtmcc oF the 
orsn mtriit'EsIlT dlHTEfenl hirvi,!. 

Bf>6K IJ-—ClIAPTEft IL 

The fra^enti of the poem of pArmenlite^ --^tTe ren^dited nflw 
MoEschd by Heinrich H^cin, imho ^jriirJWa 
Lciptrc, lE^^fnalc- |»«i. 

Psge L Z. “On die nolurcor inaii : 
vii xi ft 

pA^e 166^1* (6 " U'n-Ew.nrTol phlVirophcrv ^ and “ 4 loppetv+ t thc- 

|l«mrf*#':"'cr Pktia, rSi* A-. *itd AmioiLc, a/ud S=ciB+ 

Emp-i 46 (p 4^11 flehterjk 

FAge I ^ Th(r chid so^iroe for ihc hiogmphjf of PannmKiet 
IS Lnon. Uiog.« ii^ ch. ^ As bcrmuliiry-miiHts hi the ohrnoolo^ oC Lit 
Lfe^ w tAZf tnetitbm i^enentlly tUst he «u a yn-Hiijter ^antemporAry 
ol Xebophjuuett Itkcwiic u( Ifcniclltiit (vhme dootrines ho knew 
And ridJcaicd> x lL^e he wn* older than M wt, aiiiI (ft^eordiojg to 

Ploicff crustvtiriiify st^temonif H) a qiisner ol ■ 

crtintry olelirr ihAii Zeita. We tmt kn^v the roaodtiiioa for ihn 
dAts of hb "* fbrtiLt " gtirtin by Apollodarui ; hm ix scenu to me whidly 
flle^lumite to tinpuie Aiititiitry ratcutsiionk la ihni ^lext nud ocin^ 
leienciout mcphrer in Jhii inilinri^i conhklcrfxig ihai he lebcd cm iMino 
hut iuiiubhi^phbOA! testimony kn bb chruiioUi^^y of Ansstmander tml 
OismocrituiK, Mild tbni be elite ui^Scd the chtmvil-*g) oE Hmpecloclni, 10 
versbi wliteb we uiJJ poases^ in ihr mmuieat huhiiHT. 

Fa|€ 167^ L 55- To# die i^ueiAiuin mm MdMnts, Multan h. 
afi. ^ J luT€ nflemied ir-e c^iuchLEiijif stnionfe the |asv 
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hy A wUidi tJio unie ir^^ujtci i cL *' A(iqld|^ dtr II eU- 

IcutuT:^" I*? r tVtftsir N^l* ii ^ 

169, 11. 33# Cf Malhcl^ H4 . vy. 4S-5^- "Th* 

rdcrcTiitc to Her»ditin wm ftcc^^uil And |iti»ciI Uy ^A^'m- 

JUi^n Nisw Setka* irU, i 14# 

171 - Stn£« l]l« dciioL of ih^ aj^d dtcAy of niattfir 

coniinycs Vo bo tuctibed to tbc 1 i)eaii» -iltaott pmia ibdr prede- 
ce«9{tn« h ioemi nKcswry to ufd 4l tha poiAl iht ejcpr^ tfifitirupfiy 
of A^i>l\r^PAfi.,\* 4 ^ 1S7 A St; A-* t 4 y*i»^ I 4 tv^ 

imTii ■■ . I . p Ai «4 yffrwtJvv^ i*n» ^ IpYff.. 

.* fi *r»#i mJ Hp S^Lii* #(4«w ■■t* ibJ 

#4*^^<T«i^i|ijT^ Y^TTCf 4|Ai^4T«w> JSFjdt, ^4 AH: «! 

Ii4 rw?in» *t4JiP nf m p im * 4*^* Wi(vl& UlO old |tby^ioll!^ 

fiiti from Th4k» downward*), li 4 iota B 34 ; 

it ffl Imryh^^^Ai w^T^lrrwt iid^rOY cPP»4« tw 

14 ^ O^TT^p 

Piigfl f7^K L 9^ Oac of PwflucHtiliV OJcpfOBltJA^ ^ " « Tirfer to 
StciAp Y« 64 

P:iij(o jjT, I, ji- Th« “tclllnj fr»imoui* of AmXiico™ wm 
bfoufllii Eo l;!j;bL hf EXcLb (jn /itr^raj idi. 4 ) trmm 0 ^cbn^iOA tQ 
Gregory of Naunpcii, ^tijjne, Cr^ xmi. 

Pji£c 17;, L a|. “A di«lktiE^«hed ptiyalflio^|*t :On 
Etp^mundp Ui tke Sit^MH^i&iricAU dSrr jtjfi drr 

Bcifusiung 4ei Htrm LandoSi/ Fcbr. iS^x 

Pai;e f77i I itx ^Tbo eavitcoce of a rftCutim-* It it ixtie tbtf 
ibe Wfit **vjJLJiifn** ^ fbuiid lit wty Into tbc 

fStdUr v« 84) by mcAoa of t fubc cosjethut- But tim cooceptloo 00 
lit owo accotini ptAyt tn jmpofuai p^n in pLifTncniil^ At one titpc 
It appears ti ibc contriry of ** tbcloU ;* tt anoibcT, the 

(iKfi empty or doo-cit*} \M to b* la tbouf hi ni t lie subject ol 

iIk vtth vhicb persecuted with smtoidAlton in 

Sidi4 v¥. ^'-40) wlikli tie to be tepAjalcd fnsm wljtt precodcii nod In 
no yf'mt bclotkg 10 tbc prociqi; •A 7^ HMm nt^ Umt f^iB^ 

1 #^ Wi^^rvw *4^ vim* m§rr 

F*aj;e 177,1+10. ** In iJic CtncED uf llie Pyilwig.orcntia*^ Cf. what 

XAiorpL rollowtn^ Hiumkcrnhat iiid on Ihii pcnni* /’ift/A*4t5^A 

474 ITii* it ernltnt* mEa^i^^ve^p Irmn A^iJUoit^ 6 

tsi j B aj)p wticfOp (mwnircr, ihe vnciuun upficoH in uatlicr 
flfT Ti P?rb"pt it wtjuld AciiJtilly be more appropritte tioi to Ins^ujrc 
iitMHit the BulhOH of ilitt doctrtae« nlti-bui ralhcr d 1 the nppmitA ooc- 
For. nficT alh the old; mylhirU v^aw Ih it ortgiiulljr 4 haci 

wctchciJ from the hkghcar liel^bi to ilte ici-iirat depth, the gap no* 
VAwning Uctvten heavcii hulS eulll beti^g the stentiiiiii Ehcriio]^ And 
In common conwousnew Oifen the lir toop before hi ptc^tEte and 
taiiKnncc bad been niwtatrred by eXfictmtentt uich u thw of 
Vitiastfimsi, regarded i* e ™:tmiii, mud not la ■ ^Homcthlng ' 
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{cf, FAJr^. I Vi €. 31 % A 31). ][ vji ihroti^h !ht« mnd 

Attai)|>E« tbc pirohlc]i:i ^ nioilon nnt eraiirrcd ihe vmHd. Il It 

euy £iic;M^ Emlccd i 4 try lo dtsjxsrR the phyrictl pToU«m with a 
fttctxpbjiinica) diiAlc,&rMi tQdimrv^iis, c 4 atsi(» Lta tb« {ihraie, *"the ftdt 
curnot uke hi maylhlti^" (f«c p. jjoll. Sitch mu cpc^r/p 
waold Rcrfif have qcciined in injr i>ue. u tong M that ntediam tn 
nrhkh tftnvcmeftfi mn tMciite 4 l tlmtve wtthmtt tedtrance m niu 
reot^jffiiMd MX luil, <ir 14 kui u nor ewnitiilly diji^rtitE frtFiE M!* 
Fa^ jSo«L idL Ariilotlf^ 5, B |i^ 

Fae* t£ijtJS “ Oqthw: ifirturacti^ hm fey O. Kcra. 

iJr 51, lEid m the Ari^AiP, sa, tf % 

Paj^ I i4_ 04 the worhl 11 drpfcKHi bf Pii rnmid^tr cL 
H. Sengrr* 1^ etc, |t 

Book U.^iiApiKii III- 

^te^luui. Pm»nal details ibout hiui ia Laert, Ik 

ApaBcHitiftii ihtrt puEi hli JI^ttuT in (be lUtft Otymp^ad. It it Almun> 
11^ hii hetn ^eiic^ly ^rJeturwiedg^d ihM the year OL 4 ^ 441 E-C. 
if iiiEwdeU, m whitli Mdtisat wca the tunabaitk mfintiim*ii (be 
iciL Hem foi Diuie fve cjxn Ixy mc iimI 04 Apdlodofith^ tntthod 

of procedure hi ctmjiifeimE bia poTKiQal facts with romc hietude^J 
evrat wbrw djtte he cdv^d Inc wiiii csiaijityt oihi fwjsti wc arc 
it cquL-oily tshUged mm\y id pmuine ic wium of M iIufua* tti^tuci 

Nature or Enip’^Mfe ptc^s^cd for ua ilmckit ioleJy by Siui| 4 iduA 
in hEi comineniarjn on AHjnoilE^ md ih Or/d, which -wc miw 

hn iIk ^rally itcipnwed cdlliEma of fSidi and lltlbcrg. Cf, 
I'iinhef A- Paln.t in diuettmisti /^.r ^amu /Vi^TWfjtOA 

Kohn^ 1^91 AceordEttj^ (o thli inveitigdULin, it * *n now be Mxici.HtPtfd 
Mil Ki haw: highEypnbabLe ibai tmly a ponim of the fragtrentM immMy 
deverre that name^ iithile in oEhen ibe ideal of MetksoA are not 
rendcieil with ihenU Rddliy. 

Pstge 164,1. 17. Ariiiude. Hg ciMi Mdimn ^^cnulr* 

/'Arf,p L 31 .VteliiDJi and Xencrphlinci fo^'ther ^^lomcwhaE cJuni^ *' 

iSU, I 57, A eiJWMikJott of undittoilxd bTiM.* " ITot my 
one ew iiencrECidi no ahat kindi at fftMiM ctf conKtoiunt^t ^tcIiKuc3 
my hATE altf i Lori cd to hi* bare Being # For be did ittiiliiite conic'iouia- 
np» to ftp tfcitceba dcelara ll ti^pi from pain nod cnat By thii hu 
evidctdJy .kna at eaudyitfsaE it wiih pure undittuthitd h 3 tn."" Tbcae 

void* «CIO wiiuen by ibe autEiorof thli worh in }muxxy, tSliOi and he 
W7« toon enohSed to odd the renurk, ^~r\m hu mt last been Kknow^ 
Wijed by Fn Kern in hi* r^dmb^t c^ioy, vBlnahk UkciniMc for its 
apprechiilAii ot PAimesikk,j ^ 3 kw VVtWJgtifrK *3w wm 

^aiiLOt,* in the Sfit/fimir S/ad/^xMx eitp 

Jtr 3 S, l"£;i nc, SE*fitn, It 
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MctiMUi was iiiiitfted with ihese ftepnliw* tlesijniOiotiJ, Mtf forl»iiie 
limour to itit urnireml Bwiog » sucfa, eoMcddtatioD* of 

timdrace mav have inletreiied. Tfte «an who occupied a picmtnsit 
position to the puWio Ufe ri tiis natitw cuunirr *•* mo'e ttrussir 
bomul than toiler pbiltoophcn W rttpecl the fellsloia •uscqKfWIilrrf 
hi* fdtuw-cUitotto TIuii lu pUluly wltf he proTcrrei] not to uitribuie 
difvctly to Lis ** AH'Oflc’* the Mtut of the iiofucUr diriniciea 
fmtCj, but only to hint of it todirocdy. 

Page (46, t ttx Arictolk: SftmeA^ j. 167 B ‘5? ‘"d 

j. 5, t86 A Ito 4 

Page iQt, i. 33. Zeooof B»:c£. Lent. tlit]^-,to.ch. 3 , LawUir., 
it. Ai»nodoTu.i,herc fctrt kU/twwt/ to the 79th Otjftoplad, und PLiio 
(ct bOie to* p. i66i k 31) nOU him yeiua youitger than 

Panneoidei, whoto /kraiY b keed in the 6g«ti Otyoipind t titoh ihtu 
accounts mne «jy well rt« on tnitb. for tosording to wh« we have 
reiDsrhcd nboinr lit onr toito on Melltoutr 4 «d ptc^tnualy. touv autost 
the procedure of Apid I nJom*, thcro li o<> il all 10 nssmtie tlm* 

the same; or e»cn approximtoely the Miiie, diffcrETK^ of age mum 
cOtTHp lad with those «f ihe^'r*r#/-^the dlflMwOKe* at the unithi 

\Vc shall httva to spe*h Wtes on Of dlsctoaiuti ,>f il.r 

tloctitoeul EtApedeclet '^ »•»»***« Snidas. S.t> 

tthu oricn been •loubted, nllhoiigh withwa aay roafeoo, [f Hkc 
itkRioitei PairoeoWcipidw propounded doetiiosunf itoti«e-plii1*pm»phj. 
The title Ilf a neaiiae “Oii Natot* * (BnhLia, iJi^O k in favour of his 
haring diMie to* and even nwife » ■« il« tenet* uMribnted to hm in 
Liur/. Lx. ^ 

The chief sonrees frtun which we eaiher ourfatowledic of hU aigO' 
nicnlt am: Ailrt tole. to. I; Iv. 3 f vi j; wrl especially vL » ; 

and thoctonowniaiie* on ihnso pusitgcs in Simidieni*. 

Pago 191,1. tct Plaio: in the dialogue Pawmtnida, taS t>. He 
tbn atMiindiug in.pre^on Riadc 1^ hi* spcecbe* in 


36t O. 

Page 193. L S4- Piert* = '» Bis //Mrfuww.RT^ kUt^iqu* tr 
iwtifewe, K cth, ediiioH of tyja. , . „ 

page toil 1.31- ^ A grain of ntinet: ** hlittod at by Arlsttoki Phyt., 
Vit. 5. mnplEdcd hr Simplietus to hi* 'he !«« of a dialoKUs 

between Zeno a»l Protnii''to* _ „ _ . 

Page 196, L 14. On whiii futluwb e*. Friedrich Uberwrg, Syitfm a/r 

tS. J, S. Mill, PKtitdiM/ttm tf Air WitUom 
Hmotiltm't 553. ed. 3. irci lit this co nfitsion oMnfinue 

dividbilily and inBnltr! ninguitude ihe nudeu* of the opory. Tills was 
brocisely the indgrnein of Aristnlle; cL vl. 3, A 3i 

I'bsc 301 liwcrosiiag sliU^lghu im the so-alled Mphlsros of iL* 
Eristic*, anrl. atitoas ilion, ™ Faruo’* ■‘AcLflks and the 
bunlslicd by the suIuId totelkci of the Cbnieye; Ct H . A Giles* 
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Glwmjf rl^ifnii, |j}S9 f ** If jnii nke ■ iticic a fo« lonj Ahd 
«eiy dir rut it ip bttli, jKktt »dl newf trnne w tlie end 0/ u," 
reje 304 , 1 ‘ 14- Plaio s in iiS C 

HfWit ll.^fUriBB; EV. 

Paje 308 . Aotucnnu : ef, eltkfli Ownvtiii Fn^ 

wflifj.con. Selaaubacli, Lelptic, 1827 - or W. Sdiiorti, AitMugont 
Ci*r,f/ If/a^niT Boan, The nlnidHt 

ttcitaivo f(jr iliefnij^tneqli it the caimnentitty at KTiipIJrfm m 

il)* PA/tiet of Ariatotli;. A liole jtbnw in Stinjtliritit (or Aiiitotl& 
C*f 4 t Oc^ afi KdhfrgX he* hcen onrEoukod by tliecaUKtiin of the 
; citDtber faHUIanf remarkt whidi ha* b«n mine] by tbe 
eoUeaBii, |« In Plirtarclu -Virrw/. F {Ih c.^ Ontbe eif- 

Ciuniljuicci d bii life, lee Ucri, Dir-g., 11 ck 3, ApoUi»tIit«fc pl4Ka 
bii bhtb in ite yoih Olynipisil C5»-43J a C.V kf tlaith ia the fim 
yur d ijie 881I1 {44B Kti It Et reportal by Lajcn, Dieg. •• u nit- 
iutbntiijciite<Uhn(MTrr«iX^b3i htniBt bnrn in ^h.e., iqd *hnt retidied 
ib* age of icvesty‘lira. On hit reUtimt leiUt Piticle*, d. Flnia, 

3 ja A, ntut Phiiarab, q/ FfHdti, npectiily n. ji. The tutatai 
CBtnpt'swe niEth wHith b« bora iht Jasi of liH onty ton iran adminfil 
hjf Mil aniinuity, Ob Uw (Uieflf ihapuiiliMtiflii «i hH w«k, cp. OieU, 
Stntiv unit iMtaHt fratn (be BtrL Aimdtmu^AUmndlimgtm, 1SS5, 
p. 8 fi- to {jMrt, Biqg., IL iir, we tuve terrain ly rocompteie cite Rrad£iij2 
ikm - l#| Alt* (icrj^nn^l ^ 41$? %Cm TliAt hii tp* *09, L n) 

^ the Gf^ boot LUmiraiedl with dingi:«m4 (except gcometrioii wjU- 
ingi detiincd for a fpcdnl ptofnaiiaiul puJditi}) hij recently bc«a 
eniredly mfer«a by Kotbe. in Flrfhrijfjtt yak^infAff^ tSM, pa ;6a, 
f., 'fom anmcni of Alisxaiulii*, Strpm. i 364 Pott,, mud Lncn. Oioe 

£lV,at. 

Page J12, L 35, hTy eipknetioo of Anraagnru'ittteranew mbtrat 
^i^ cniottr of mow. whEcb ai ftrsi light *cetni no Etetttnlotitij ii Ibunded 
on tilt uLifioK con Iran whbeh oiherwira watUtl uift between the huu 
of hia wlioEe ilieory of maitei (the unjhckibte belief m lira qitnllLaiira 
nuib of ■en JO. perception*} and the a»cr^ojt ihat »c jira bithi* c»ie 
deceived bj tight- My (npcwtiafi al» tnlile* » exairtly ns posiiblo 
with I he (cat oi CkBtVi itatement, which «jEieriate»piBterathoiouElity 
mtuppichcoded : "icd aibi <41110 (cinrt aquAnt nigtam ea&«, iwile iUa 
CTorrrta cHt, otAam rj» « orakrt pw/hkwr* lAcjJ. Qtniit 

IV. jt). 

Paj-a =1 j, i i About ihecoimogony of Aiwmagnftj*. ef. itiB rnMnw- 
lire dUcilwi'VB by \\\ DllUi^, tunUi/mtg-ut <tit t/ni/wTWitMiu(Jln/^, 
t, 3« ^ I am at tmr with lieOerti laoi n., ed.^X hnwever, iii bdn# 
uuniile 10 agree with him in aatumlng lhai Anaiagorat iinaiitiied tht 
atcufttae of the world to be iJiapctl lilco a cene. He niiiy pt..biib1y I.e 
tmliied wiib [he idea iImi ihe cclciiiai etobe, fcmifti ui it W heat 
by Toiaiion itvixdr*v.T), wcrtiUl increara ta ctrLuiHfonncc in propanEoa 
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** tl** tvw Iv^CT vis of tht nusec itf that l^tcanitt invt>1v6{| 

io tiic wtatary tuMciaeiit, It« Uttfiil, perhap*, to reaiincl the leaOer 
ilut /VnajH^ons ut tmy rale teetni t>3 know eolbiitg of i taateml 
cekitiAl gjiibc, (u- of iu^ih » ilmameiii of tho fiaetl «tin. Even wkcte 

It m 9 i\ l»t ««p«nca {t-x- Ffimm. SclwuU>ihwe u m bint 

^4Viib juj imagfi, 

Piget 3 id The csnirAnU^r renewed tu pnw tlte 

pTtrely n^urt of the K<h» of eh^ntctdriiied 

partly by their contru^ktioti with ibe tmeqnirecat K$enionj of the 
lijjts o( Cbuommix hiEMdf, partJy by the itibik aitt^ce* m which 
ihdf defcedci^ Ceel w leiort. Thin the *yftli af Aiiata- 

ire lotcrjinried « « the most ia|fA. 
cwut *" instead of the fines of aJJ ;' or ihsr AriiioteUiin 

(“ ilmijlfi ") ia taken u somethirij ofhef thao a rtfnxKiirctioii of the fire» 
die Ate I unti>ix:td % The melhod herr foUewnd odo^iiU 
^nttiOly in «itiiag Saiemcrni of ArniwUe, more or lew arbitnrnly 
intei^rrtfid* rhe dear inu oi ihc Anuaforeaii 

Sbimii arji^imciirt against the entire hmuiuerlalUy of the Noin are lo 
be fotiBd io Natorpi P/ul^. Hvif. 4J7, Tlic eapreatfuin 

^ thou^ht-dementffm SJfi L 39) n tnam Winddhand to (wjb 
iliiJler'a NafsJ^A ^ n r* ibj- 

Page 2i6p L 34. The ecmiplMiniA aboiu the ImiilicieM i«e of the 
Koni hf m imrenfcw anic be fonnd in Flato^ 97, c. and in 

AnaotJcr L 3, 9^5 B f 7 « 

P.i^e 3 ±c^ 1 j. ** A dlMeulty whkb hoi itiHI la be milted and 
explained :" efn Ariatotle, ZXr Co-Zr^ iL 13^ It was menUonedp aa I nou 
discover^ hot noti in my opinion, tolve^ by l^w 

^ etc, (GynuiialT'togratcmi, Hafle, Pp^ 31 

That Anaeaigorae attributed « iai ehape to ibe carih 6) t» 
proi'‘ed by ihe eysdiciicc eolleci^ in Sdiimbaeii, p|k 174^ jyj 
Shnplidua a alone in <1 lining to a tambounae- or cylindcr-sbiipc by 
4 ho mad t^twmvnltr (0*1 Ari^otfci; /V ii l pi 

Heibtr^V He* howcTer* weakefli bU ovrci te&dmeny by inentionlng 
Anairmenet aA well ia Ann)uigOTU> for it Li qttStc eercain t ha t, 
^ith rspect to the shape of the taith^ Anaxuneoep agrocih not with 
Anaalmaiidcri but Mth 'niaho. ft i# Lbt;rehj 4 De midmhng^, to say ibe 
least* wben i^eller, Ubcrwe^pUml othenipcAh of a '^flst cyhodef-** 
Pagea 3^;:22. On the astfODamical and mcEcorolc^cal dnctiinea 
cf rhe phllofophtTp cf. Doangr« Gtp 137^ ij6y 

Pa^e ail, t |, Un explamanuk of the ctusier^ of 

ftart tn tlio Milky Way, cC TaiLiLery, Pump- .I'r Zd ik^n^v 

AdliiHWf 279^ On iho piohiein Itselt cfv dmoagit oxhera, WimiH. 

page iij. U m Sehkiermacket set the raihloo of denying the 
imn HoaruisomeriES to AiLnu^ora^, ajul cif tetjuding it m an Lnnova¬ 
line Lif AfistaUc's. The unequivo^ evidence of antiquixy ^ain« 
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Uiiii owutniJthin, ttA* bcmj eollKied by Schaulairh, |4. a> Thj* lbs 
(wniteHW^ u iinseniiifa it ihnwn 34 dttjijf m iUyil:fat fntm ^bg (art 
tial EpicDiu*, iDd alter tiim Lncretiuiii, wbg hvl d« rtsinn wliaj^tr 
far BBttB the AnsuucluiA lennbiilajf, ibe wwil Cl. MuonA 

{aiRmutny in Luentiui, 1. 934; ui the pmsat writer, In iJie 
JUftfihriJt/Sr Jif Cjmj*as£nt, erill. 1 j t 

Pagt* 33 S, L 1$. XcwrpbtrnV Uiedabl^il- judgntiat ie frirn 

Ilf, 7, 

Book <1.—CiMrrtte V, 

i'ji £1! M7,11. Euiftcitacdn; d. IJ. Switl, vfcrfrm/;*, 

Fre£mtnt*i BonJS, | 3 ;», DieU ** StudLi. Eaifiuludtii,* le 
CT.. A hew (hi^iiKRt o| e verse nod e IrtlT it iivcii by Knatt, in 
Sthfida Binii, i$9t; Desf^. Or./ittn«, He ft further trtetod 

try Laiin. Din;;,, vui, cb.x There rt ee bcrlhriit htmtt^etfan rf ib« 
iDorcei by J. l}ida,i:d tli«grnfki* i'EmpidviU^ Chtmu, iKiit, 

The KBiirkt on Grr^o here unit In the fpllowlaj; ara 

Lwtert tui the juiChar^ penond jtnpreniant of tievel j *tUf, cp, log 
ReijanW stay, *' Vrojjt Ihnn st Sfclle,- b hi* d* vi;*Ar»* *i 

For the ettjonology, ba^a at our dispcul b thi* 
iitrt wi;« sain dnne* Jrtmj the efcronkb of ApolMofuiin Lum. 

lot, d£, The need mtelNBt Jtt AtitlDti^ Sfr/u/Urr^ i. j, th« 
Aiji^orai wsia older iheir Enperjacte* in yean, Issn'yousut*^ b 
aohicvvn}ni.ti, neiiher coDiiUoi jmy idetcnoc to the d-iiea of the 
pitbltraiion uf iherr werta, nocr yet any (tutgTTlcnl m 10 their yalyt Tt 
Hteicly *ertfi=i to ttccotwi fen- the inewtnl chmnoloipcaJ order rriiidii 
Arieiiirio fAyoorctl oii expocitory i^raimdi. He treated EinjsedDcW 
heftite Aiiexa^joru, twnuie the four cIcnicDt* o( Einpedpde* were 
brnserre *bin to the iiiriteri*l Mooliniof ihodJer nnture-pbllatojibcri 

tliao were the mibltdy nomenjoj priouiT tulAUnen of Anou^ccev 
Ctihs liuleaentenn jBtt bdbre : ’EMstbaAfi <4 r^rrw* c^i tWi 

Fege rip, I tt^ Oa ihe drefdns of Selina*, and '* On the Hortnff 
of a htDiuitein hr Acr]f-.u by EtnpciJocleK'' cf, the raaey with that 
title Tij tt e/nriV/rtm of ihe W/IjriwH** Zr*«M;^.Au(fBbu/i[, Hwtmtier 
IS, liiai. BldB,/(>r,-df„ p. 54, pntcedMl by Oieii, hu ctiidB It very 
proimHe Uui the * 4 mt of • waheind (nan a dcaih-lihe msec 

<l 1 $) fi takes frara the treatise tir^l by HcnietlilEt of 

Pwtiui, end baaed m a te^od tdrady carresL at ihm dine; 

^*iP iL »Tasoerf, /p>A ii'jt, WB> probably the £nt 
to ju 5 g«m the view of a cMmeoioji between Empedocles nwdjqajl 
•liuliea am! his aoti-tiunditlc theory of matter, 

paps ^54,, 1 . 3j, The four ctemenu are tnet with ui the poiiular 
piiyiici, not tiJily of the Crtcts, hiH lUtewrie of tlm Hindkw* ; ef, lUm, 
EitddAii^nUf a^rmm nUtliia by H. |,ini)Ui, i 43ltj cL too Ibe 
p*ru4B thorer of the cteavcatt In the VemliiLid, traaaktcil by 
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J* in ihc fAd^ Haiti t®?* TliiC 

inf pomcc ia 4 ^r CAi 0 Uf tm ^///. 

p. 1JC^ «how« Jti liaw Toue $i dtito pntnrvzl lincimic dii^ppfrirvd : 
^ 1i, ID ihtf lime [ircrrcdinj^ the ruecff LAVoificr^ ^yiictiu a {^uesLuan 
werr nvkol . , ^ flbnui ihe ckitinui i>r btidici, llicr airtw^i^ ibAt 
wtli, vuier^air, itud to weie wlll^ ±a ercir, cu Uc/q^iurded mm cie^iestv^ 
or hi Mny mie t|ia( irot people b ibe*! dcfiiciiCi.'^ 

I^A£c 1 . TO. Tor ih* Lm*in of ihc filMir cIcTnmti witli the 
{ininitfy coltFtuA, cp. CMWiW^wAtf^ tf# ^ A 

** (iLv_ ^ KUkiDA, 

335 ^ U X Tlic depcndcrtc* wl Empedoclcf on Aicmoctm w 4 j 
proved by DlUblif gx it. 

Pagr ? 35 , tL *1 ^ The etperinient lni« AlJnded to (Seifb, 
rv. 3 ^ }xre$y{ipti 5 » Qi-e exjLence of ipom whicb Ain nt Le^tt 
icmpor^ily empty, tliia it U ■irAO^ timt both AjisickIc (J!>/ 

iv; 3) ind Thenphnstos (£V hi Doxoip* Crr^ §o>t. 

9^12} tboiiEiji deebtre iSut Eoipcdoclfs deuied tbt Edifencr of eatpy 
spnet True* TbeopbfiaWJ b careful to odd ihm Empfdnr.leo berein 
IncOEiiiSteotk and much tbe fame remaik ii binted by. Ajitrode 
(//f Grni^r^t. rf Ce>mr/A, L Htoir] TO led to conjecture tbac e 
ttdiimdimuiiditrg bfockd the viy^ Tbe vem fSi^d tn eoniain tbt 
ileaiid el empty ^pttce are iillJ preserved (SiciUi ikUt ibny 

Ktm eoACepubk of ano^ber Interpcetatic^it. I ibAbld Tfecly itiproducv 
their njnsfl Ai followt: “ NtFwftere CiO be f 3L!^,v-f//d!r 
o»)iet«t it /Jc^ In my opbiou ibe 

j(euiiive vbp-i^ count be made to tl£|H^ttd un iftrf4i’ (cL Steio, iii^ 
vkItw* « * ^ ^LrJirmlb If 44n|- ime nsed here obsalmdyi Id the 
«cnie uf “empty ipAce/ what Tmold the eet|bboiiftii^ aJI 4 
be dfitdf bcaide kl Lcxul of aH otn ibe veiie ho quoted tuenafute 
the -i^LiToptioo of pcmianently ctnpty« or even of temporsiily 
rnipiicti, iiiimmlcea- 

]( i^ curiam tbdi Ariatodc A>. mitd, P^/ria^ hr* 6) dcnlea the 
TAciuun<oAce|ttiiin to AaAxaftirii HlecmiJe, tmtiAticini^ fhail Ms etpeti- 
inetii nith the infhacd bu^ >!;iee U 31)^ni web 04 tbe nir^pewure 

ocprniticnE^vticcb mum hAve Iw^ ihmt of Enipcdothfi Enealioned 
Above—do not prove libu Ebctfr na empty apTOt b«E ibot Ait it 
wuelbiro: “ Hm, t}£ain, we may be pefmiitod to iamjecturc iluii 
Atiftotle ininefclEAC mibrndcr^tood the objeet of iboto -old inqtimtx 
An.-i.x4fonj b^d nmdc lui'h nmpie to of iho InTralble, that he oumot 
hiivc cs^Jied %hn repta^eU of denttf bttKiieis with NfKt-euiitlti. He 
ilien ptu^ied 10 ttl& iceplicA ibjil tbere Areidvi^bic bodin, eitJ llutt 
where there Kiimv to be Koiliinf^ Something id triiih tA presemi Ad 
dmpTied fcceui At ilrAt to iron Lam nmhidg'* Bvi htSoie Ir^—Ibii ^ 
pKeiMiy ihe cefwim/^fvi ol AnnrtA^nnu alLuded Eo by ATiffutle'-blnd 
Lip Iti tfe it A"d piiil b iitit^ Mtii] the tBslitimre wliKeli It oEli^ 

10 iH attcinpu m i^EmipECaaioii wlU very mon it^ch nsihiit ihe Jnvi^bte 
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iitiidr, St ii A duuerUi Somfltliiifft We ukr the libmy of bd^Tiiig 
ilmi AojKfi^cinui tD^adcd to prove exactly whAi lie ACiuJtll^ dkt prove^ 
As ibe iheoiy pf hh empix tpon di^ Btrt or^insto wflh Leoeippuit. lo 
jt Ir^ DO ttiem loUoirt from bai hean edit ihai EtnpcdoclM 

muit hive Ij«:ji Suflufincod bf him- Hi^ vuppo3|tjun4 rdteraled of 
tite, Hcmi hurek^ to lue^ tm nneni]^ bcOLiiw koeiv itoihiniK 

of Kiich s rMrec^TiMn {c£ /3# iTevre-n/ A i+ fl. npocfullir 3 Ji 

3^3 P<. 3 fCfjfiJh betxhidi; br!i:ameiheilDctTinc*of EmciccfoCiC# 
it minsr pGliiiM ran vli^ fOiblit> be ai tupi prcHmiinu^ tqi 

Acomlsin^ whc^dt^ iuch joduenoe JiaiL beefl cxeixedf 

voldd be ftJ- tpnrc dimEniJt Co luukretAttil u iitp« biokwELid or 
doivni^ird Born a. bd^ht .ilrtady rntmoid. 

Pjpe 1345. Oil ilir of Kiepedoclea, cC Kintoo^ 

41 ; Gr 1 ppG 

^tm ^ TiUfttry^ V^oirr 316^ | Uoocogr, Cr^ 

PiSje 343, L On tb» eap«rtrnont irlth £i>hlE?ti» unit tbo infer- 
onon drawn fmji, It, cf AHsioiic. CreJlr, ii, |j, tltt ropHn, tne^ 
enoogh rn dl irntb* wai utterly iDt*iit»de«tcwd by Gnrppc; ^ 

Pigp S43 p 3 ^ for the ljcginorn;i^i of orgttoic beitijri'' 

Flcfp ihr are M ^itiiitiei:, and fnU cemimy >eemi 

hardly oifiiiijtblc^ A^vmit DUrnmEpyj vif nr yf the ciao 

whieh I have idopted jnlho icii^ objoidioiii luvc raUcii 
by Zeller^ l 7931 ed- s> whkh I cannot te^ird Ai dcrliivb 
Zeller'A ofidiijop [§ ilmt Empedoch-t m^A Hri thbhiug of i pro^t^nr 
RinjfOmuUon of ofl^nnic bciu^'t^ but ibai they ’■dtiiply dlsJip^icur 
ffmti the ftccnirr nod few- llioie which tupertedn tbeni a fjreih cieoiinQ 
fnsmi the brjpimirtf h tetpitrcd * Afamtf ihrt yipw it ii lo be largod 
lha[ t/ the Lanr mudes of origiu desctihcd by ^iiu% fimbEibly newd- 
tng CO 'n»opbr^ii« fDoxo-pr., 430^ 43ij, the fim mod jeciiiuJ nr uiiy 
tite do not itaod io thti rclulicn. Fesr the " (grotesque^ (*llwiB#H'Eb3 
lormsditni af ihe secood '"geiittfci'* aro trldcntly tujijpoycd to have b«n 
produced by ih? exincretioo el the nojM»mliliud fnemhert of the feat 
(d* * .» * i ifilh et-ni^iwuJrw And tbo 

fmteiqueneii of the or^onitnis of the scennd Ktiei bhTEomly uttsee 
tmm the union of the duttiittrkr of the fiiit gccieia 

fcf. ErofMUMi^ eJ4-i6j, Sieto). Fimher, the feunh 

genciii certninty betonga to the irit gcneriLed, not to iho ftm 
geoefUint^ bulnglk tlo effect \* = fourthly^ uniniil tvingi arose hy 
ieontl gmtratbp, wi^/ udmof bdees arr^ «hkh ongmricred oihcrt 
ewially^ This bajdly requreH dririynuriuigiL I do not nn the 
point, whitb iiiSght, perhaps ho OtKcd CKpiloHji^ ih*t tho numEtaiLnti 
frtuld otherwise be meottiplcie for ibtn ihoic bn mg# TiSled imo 
eihlrLBuo by goTiemllmi winM lomi 4 (Lkh ifene^io. But the 
cniwo therein nssigodd C™ I* . . , D™>|7 

be tniTtpjrted 04 Ticterringioornodiheatiun m ihff Ij^itonco oFobendy 
ciittlns ixmgt, iftitkb the MiUiil coBditirin of the fcucribon- 
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rhii< ih? Kbilnn piciu^ntd by Zeller iJon nut trfstbstwepn itit third 
the fchinb C;^cic9 eillier. Tfie third f^enc^i* mlune ii 
♦ft Its rdittcin to thd fscond, hut fben it fall* out of line sUm in 
oilnsr raped uAwdi Be it Mied. howtr. tbt tm Is eor^ The 
decUtvc word rat* no caoiecixire, Tliir eiHiivdtirCf it h If-WT. 

nodi fiippori III Ermpedodn^ V. whit i luppriri it Lt| tij 

dll App^smns6 (cirea If di? nr>f set itarc hy the ward there 

ii nil iiue^lian there iif i enittbi^on other mr»d£S nf general Kin, 

nnr yti of a m&du of gimerutmn of anintai b^ln^ in gc2iera1« hut wikly 
Ilf human hdo^ mw gire mief right In manitainhig ihAt 
Diiiimler*i diitnipt to thli Anihropo^any to nnoeher iforkt-< 

period Uiwi thu rest of the iito^onlefc do^ im mgrwi irtib the n«r|it 
in Biii H 5 tilts pari of the otcetpL doe* nol fit in trilb the 

i;ci|text in other rapcccs oiiher, DmimWi hypihe^i Is still not yet 
rondevnnrd. I mt lr4St do not reg^d ibe tmijreUire aji too txildi ihai 
.€ibi* W4i bearing In laind liuA waged dKriptiBn of the orijitii of 
oi.^nN11 i ii as proceed log diuxtly from ihc elcioonii ? tliar be ertounq dy 
inserted If h ihit cvoEucion-s^iti, (hereby oKpeiliojj whet we ttiluJji 
have eape^ted to fiitd tlienef ¥«- ihoic OEgn-uJiai* (lux lurvivcd aficr 
the rhmitULUon of sintnures «ufii fiff lifr-. He mty hw tt^gnMed 
a Tnenihar of & cooscemivo teriet flint which belonged property bf iu 
fide and which wa* only ounvandly conthbiGd with ihe lint* of the 
svlf-ir^iistre chain In eo enumermtion of the imriofiB mo4ci of otiginp 
(JJy iho way^ U Hoiogr^ ^ S7, shimid wt not rad U 
liiMesd of ii JmsIwp?) 

A iniking jarjUltd to tiic doctrine of Empctlocfes on the origin nf 
anttpaJi la to be fmiiiil^ we may aM, to UiilAra. Ct John M-<ii1ry, 
att.i irr^ Londonf isyfi. 

Page h 17 i Atntm^ iho |,jkuiti,i .of Iji5pira.iinii ** of i pe- 
dodes^ WQ may further eounl ihc fmci ihui he wen llie hrat la rect^ 
nlre—we dv nas in the kaw hiifiw on rnhm greunda-thut even Itglu 
M iimjln tima iof hs ptiap4|£.iii^ (4rii:o{H c, A, 

A JS). 

J4|, L 24. ^H^lu-roum /a rrafjjir.* TbM!i Bohde^ 100^ hm 
lately E::alJ 4 Etl the Bmpedeitl^^u doctrinii ** 4 hilLy dirrEJopcd h^lotoklic^ 
one (/'iyrA/t IL s), i repaid a* \uueiiy gfOLuitllei* ilie new tiiam- 
tained b> auch enilnenc men w Windelbaiid^ for in^tjinre, ilmi the 
iutrodoction nfmotlre hmea by Empedoclcfi was an oxtempt to- fulfil 
t\iefifritai4 PannciiliJetf jniTc changdes^ Ee/ihe elements cannot 
more of theitueiva j they <aw only df (Iwoji ^Uihir'x Ifa^^ 

/wed^ t. I, tfitji h It p-tscewary 10 renainEi die rcwlcr ihiit Fanii4[iude9 
tc^ndttJijd motion to ittelf eis Imjiosiibte, wuhonx reipoci to winrthor 
its Impulu tmtiK fmm whhLn or froia whhoMi f A* far I ran 
I he ^nipododctiii iL««aniptkut of the two non-mitreriAl Powm was due 
solely (0 tho tmpostibiUcy erf imclnf kielc (0 one Letulencv;, ]iTiiu.iXieitt 
tn H^ttnr ai tncbi sod 1hcTC^0^^ nT et^wih^ upcnlidn, ibt ifliideoclcft 
VOL L a r» 
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dbtnttUfiC Itt the hvn A|$rni 4 ti^ pcri^l, mfirl ihc^ rcliAvins Aftt 

aiiCKtlicE. Tile doalktu cf Kiupi^oeln if mt irtiit mole fimdjiMinitftl 
that of A£Ut«4f9ri4, wtiSK Hf^us wti iilcTvIy tiwjint tu 4»bt the 
■uiiit^on of ft dediiiix imd tdeo^ojiiciil pm^lcm. the 

fTBivity^ itthfrtHil irtftltcr ivu Icepl hf An^jt^gonu 41 4ci bdcp^niltAt 
uy-UTCe ol mijtkut tide bjr jkle wUli the ^ntpalK ol Ein^ 

tJock« telaitied the ftitm^uli like by like iiile by tkle uriih tbb iiii- 
puUen deiivcil iWm rricmUhip ftod DiKoni'^ Ajijn< 3 lte hFiiuell 
ff it 6} iimt FTkenckblp bukI Diicndftj^e ibe 

Winef at nteidy “ * ctraiti • mtitton (ImA 44 H?Mt mr* tinjf 
tkt 3 {U9v|t]]f |j£ 4 t Emp«doc)» did fiot tkw two Ifowm 41 the 

uvity Corco* ftnd cvTitnuliEitut^ wiua mEght be leid into the 

eliftyiort of tlic wb«re Ammile li Joat diiFeiiditt]^^ a 

14^., I 4. The |ihffti£ deed ir^m Ariiildete will be I’ounif la 
iM jfjTf/r^p f/ tufrrvpi.f li 6 [335 B itjL liwmodwiidy before (Kar 
ibp wofilt in *ltLrtt iluf cjf^uintst *cTr pvticiunecd ciLder tlLm the deif| 
(Vii. IK ^ii §vflk 

Pft^e ao^i, i 35. On Eui^dcidet^ *■ phrsieti of ebesenU 
G'r^ 502. bflfldcf iha Fra^ew (e»p«c;TaIiy 339-Jjft. Siein). 

I 47 i I Ji. fn ft^reeninat wuh Dktdtcbf 119,1 cocp- 

ptEio ihe 30P00 ^fihe wandering it 10,000 >oiifi^ efteh can- 
vtting cif thrift Of l#w. TiiH recknning k {ioinpatible wJih 

I be Flitonrc itma un iht mbject, Robde^ howcvxr^ regardi ihe Horml 
n* yevsK ftotl ^Aii *e* hi tlie nutnbftf 30,000 iH«rly jji eapre^rbii for 
an uulimistd qtuiaiify of yora SL $ 79^ lu 3, asid 1S7, ciL 3), Bat 

Robde ^d Dummlof ijyJ polm f a ihc paralleLktn 

whiiib win he i^rrd In our t»l at p, 0|2 (I 3 

pigr 549, I- 3 ^ Al&ftil ipcm Kremer^ In the ll-thirr 

)^{lEiiL*}iIrL dlaiSBe iSB^n IIL^ f.’lyy /r /fAjjrdVw 

p. SJ. 

PjJEt OjOt t 4- PiodarH rraRTTi t^l, Hcr^ 

3|^ i jj; PanfKnbiftf t ibe percirptlcin which ha 

nAcnbftc] cren to corpm^cL TitenpljTSk tiu^ jiwiiIu 499^ 

ihd, : «b1 f^iii It -rtr Ijttw mA Hii iSoCtrinc 6 t tlic fate 

ivf ^trii U kmmi r.v m ^ronri Shnidtchia, PJ^i^ |i. 39, Uidj, 

BftmlJel la the •^u of Famiiwitb;* (I j|> K ilir. ■#^TiriT nl 

1^4^ inf I^inokl^i compittd wlili Ol Di 

Buga 351* L 55: The ** Quftfttkna ^ IJing Milinda : Saend PifsJts 
pf ikf ftsd 71 

ritg« 253, I 3 - TIm* ideatllkfttiua of ilui ipiritual diirinity wiili 
Apoflo goet back to AmitioaiuJii wbo |»robab]y read Iil liidr otiginjil 
cjctHiKri lie ver>ci (3 h|7-3S*i whidi fie -done eoniniuiikiiiet iit 
tbeir eiitimy- 

^ ^ “ ^0 MCCfljiunal utlilude of hiwllity " to Xdto- 

phono I tf* me. Stein.. 
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ItooK II.—Chafito VI. 

P.%'jc 1 1 . F^rilM rcmalw <tt Htaimt* (L tec C. 

ttiAariceemm Gfttteritmi K 1 Oti lU4 deed* of ttate- 
^nift CL ao). ct Kefodwati t. 36 and T3S /h iw»d Diodonit, *. rj, 3 . 
bitidorr. Hif adrcmawai Thebei (p. *57} It nitteil bf Hef«tio(ui. IL 
14J. Hi* ntindoniiii^ hJuoncal method Iw been choractcrued by 
Otoie. MDNfjt a/ Gfi^t l> iga {ne* edil.j 10 raft,, i863], and bat 
lately f>een itlttfiraied hy OiisU in axiL 411 Srinllar ld«Bi. 

to tbote in cnn uat irill be ftitind in Ed. Meyoi Ne» 

fierim, ii. ayih 

Pofc sjd;, i 3. Out of tbe exten^vc libemtate ea Her^omt I im 
j(Ud to ^ve tpeeiii) mentian to ■ Cttie book, u rntfimentioiit at li is 
vaLmhle, LthntAmtciaumiiir oSu NtfiniAtu, by Hoff- 

mcitter, Ea»& 

Po^cti 3J9 ta ays. The patt^is from Herodoms Erested is time 
pages, besidei the proem (i. i ■** s d. 113^ {HelcaJf li 14 ^ 
(DmkuinJ 1 wi. (Towidum) 1 ii. 11,?! {the Nik delta)} rit. jK 
(Magi and itMin} 1 ii. JkttM (MButifiaiian of Creek end ^gypliaa 
divinities) i ii.« (Koiber end Bcdod) t i. ijt CantBre-wombip oI the 
Poiskni) t ii. 43 (fofgiveoets oftltc gndeaiid Ivenm); t). IMCdisinM 
of the e^ iKicts) i iU 3 (tqtol igaomnce slMmidivlae (htoge) f ILL 108 
0 ' Dleioe Providence "J; viL le eml i 3a (jwkiiay of li* gods) t vii. 
133^ (DoHi end Sperthiea) i iv, sj (Poler nightj) j iU. lij C‘ “f 
•nil") j iv. 3® (the niviidet] earth) f th 53 (Nile «ul DMube)l DL 107 
(win^ topniD); (it, roa Csold-dJffltinp ants) ; la. 116 (Aiinuupkiie); 
u. at (Ocseaeiul thefbod of the Niln). Compnfe on this subject the 
eulhor'ii ^‘iTerodoieisc e Siudion," |L ft m the fFwKrr 

SitrtnfiiimruJklr, 18S3. 


BOOK HI. 

Page ayj. The first ntotro is token Irom nti by Btrtbclot, 
** (j| Chtinf* dsns l'anrk|uiid ec no tiwyejtds*)** In lire Ettitt idw Amr 
tmfndMt, t^eptemlvr (j, 1893, 31^. 317. The second Is fmm Boitt- 

nutnii^r-SOidcmIc sdrlie°*. *^lkT'SwoltB Ilouplmti d*r uicchaniKhen 
Wkrmetbcnrie,’' in (he Afm.tit.iik Atr AhiAttnu Air IFiittM- 

rAtfftm, ^'iennm lUSd* 03*. The third I once foiwd in e 
pbroteof PhllotleiiHd la the Hertulsnejm ppyrt, IfltiurS/mdftm. H. J. 

ncod tii.—c« 4 i'T 5 ii t- 

Pitget 377 , L 14 . Tlie quotjilida k from liower, fSoA, iJ. 514 . 

page ay?, k a?. The IndBcotituuilc ^ fcfmuk of btoMiDg** meu- 
tioDcd lieie Is due to Ad, Ktthn. TAlKkri/t /vr T?/Tyfrfr*. Sfinuk- 
fimickuHg,tLW~ 49. The **Ji(ingof » PhysicliB “ (L 3 <) 1 * lj.tiulM«d 
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by W; T. H, Grillilli^ 73 j //>‘.wmi ^j^<v£r f*. 9/^), 3,53J. auj rdit., 

Hointw, 1S97. tin thif and on the oMeM (tinduA iiM!dJ.diie, ct 
? 4 (rfi-.T. ArAoi. J75. 31^ 35*^ 3^5, ys 9 , 

i'jiitf* ary, jyfi, ThrQAnpksdfpspidar itisidfical nipennfrion n-'c 
ukcn rrnm tb« of l>r, Farit, ((tiutei by J. 5, MIQ, 

Tdt, jti U. *. eb, j, i i ; Erntna, Amit^ tta-u*, 

l;j U - M. rirard, p, *3* ; VtAiimfiUnm ttmJ uttdiit Aitf^au^ 

/« suijrtaitrk, qiaiicd in tlit AItgemA)u Momch, SirwenibH 

i^i- 

Fajrr ryS, L 34. On tbA»ursayorMmj(»«n<] ihigrrbob!b|»<n- 
Etitelh pit ^tJoTK dr- AVi/iKrT.'Wtiir, Lcijitie, tS^},tip, wo 

und 30s, 506; Miio Von iiHi SiitDwn^ Vmtt dm KoinTjudiira Cm- 
traBratilirmti p, 37J. 

jyif, aji). Hwc^ nod ngain at p, #8,1, L s 3 , ffcutiont ntft It»« 

l««j tttada ti Welektfi ««y, -* odor da, lio^chon,’' 

A*drta/tf*n///*, Hi. For *bm faUo!** ip, 55^. t. ti), c£ Odyiicy, 
«w. 4 s 7 / and wiii. 3 « 3 it On Itlrrmni linliui phruciaw hx sjol 
L Jp Mml« narliea timM, ct Kaej;!, Put p, 111, 

P'bff L jj, Oo OmrKadaandbii aiivwuuret, eC KcrodcHut, 
Jii, ji|^ 

FngeaCios Lp' “Th* CMirlOt plij'iitlttnOanjUut;" ct.tlw IntJrtrp' 

lion at Ktlnltsfl, ofiw in C«Uui, itrirtkiKAtPfd/titiJutAtt/tmrL, 
in wtiu aincarni ibs data <d the nticrijniiiii t tdJIow O. Ko^Duiint 
m x’-ifiAsititm DiaMjf, H 4,, Jn oppudniion (0 l^arfeld in BuiWi 

Jakretiff f/Arr, Iky i, f pj; ’(i, 

Nae aa^ I ij. -tbo Ftixtkinn’i Oatb * ii in il LJttrd. (EBvrti 
ly, tl# ftnlilbittrm of coiajriui™ (0, iSt-l. j> [ 

duBOYci m tlw wdrdi *l U ^ whlcb cm wiIy be 

“ 1 will DOT CTI, O0€ tveit ihojt whu sitiRsr Jrotti Jiwiy iadura- 
ttotiJ' Ntjw, 41 a j{*Mr 4 J proLibiiino »t the tolfc, ia an iim whm 
“miUn* and ImrtiiB^ • the chief re^totei ot medical practice, 
would tw an Hb.mtinj, bo eiujiai is left but to take the wo,d 
in a tpcdal tote, and to ondcntanil it at "CMirate," u It ■» 
tiy !J«W, IfWij MMd liyi,-fim uid T^o/.by Pteiidt^Fbwdldfs. 
r, I By, Bi'iisk. aiul by LuciLUj, Pt 1 15 {cf. aim w 

But then we tnuu not mke A>*^„ w „ttT l» alone in iha 
bladder, (wttoihoMSYtofte.HliehHiilcnniEB udiicb cmonlv be rtifeved 
by ^iratluu; IndwJ, tia Mrh in ia mnplojed d| mdiirationa 

oJ ihe moil ditcjte knula Tliii old ennJttttiTt of muu oa the mean- 
ujf^ol ihe i«*s^e waafint tuinniunjcaicd nad dUcuaked by mv inotlt.- 
talwjhrjpae.lhyjjd.'t FurcbnuiniH Ui Vitthnw-HmMdi't7cArytirr7i*z, 
nAnr dit titrii.kriiit dtr J/a^Vw, 1AB3, i 33$ ami he hai 

rciuf nod lo il 

l‘a£e idl, - Uutica and ttatut:* the pdHn^rt relajlntf 10 the 
condiwji and perjemal appeaimiice *4 pbj-ijertivi to gennral ire : Liltr£i 
iv. ifti* Ifi 4 a 3 *^ M* r ^4t 2 t<Ar ^34, 564. 
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3fli. L 3- Ari&mlc Fpcnlc^ wf H i jipocx^tei mr i jjre.ii phjriicma 
tT. {viilgo riiO I jz 6 A 14 , 

p.^l^ L St4 DecU brin^ the moit lucent pfnttunj of tbfi 
Kfppocn^tlc coHeaimi srnnwhju lower down thtm \ do» iis^b^n|[ 
[hem to tbo mifldlfr of ib& foiittTi ^cirEwr iMa fThk wnts Tcrbaltv 
eninm Indicated d bU Addre^ Al ibe PliUdo0ca| Coft^^mi itColri^e, 

SrciH. 

aSA, 1. T4^ Ejinilaunii; ibe deiii:n|ition ii bashed on ibc 
pcrmnid iTnprcsdotii of tb* authot, Tbir ootH* tif casa^ ax 
Epidoitftii lufutioned in the te»i Uiw bwi coHectsd hy 
£jli L pp.aj-j4. 

Page 3 ^ 55 , b 35’ ** A reccni discfwerr i refer lo tbo Loi^doft 

ijntdiK^nt tr r/ 

ed. K, Qertkti, i^j, Cf. lite diicuaijoR of tti 

CtioEOtiu hf Dlelt in //irM£j^ U^ier ille Excerpio von S^fri rtiin 

IrttHka*^ On iho wfuins;! in iha ttippocmdc eolloctifia whkb bolonjf 
to \ht Cnidtui icbool (p. L 5 ), c£ t^rechllf UElrt. 6 W 
/eecnlir JokMues f Ibcr^ in Gri^dL Siiti££tttr, .M- dirj^r^tAt 

(Lctink, lS(J4X pp. 

Page I 4 . The boobs ^ On Diet* hnre been practii 3 i.Uiy 
among the HipjKKT 3 ik vriiinfrs In atmtcilns' tbv aitEnlimi of phihr 
•dpberi and philologiAta.. Cf, Benuys^ AMumdlanjCMt L 

I ^ ; TcichmiiUcr, AVk# rii#- der ii-3# ^ 

\Veyi5ol(l4 j%r /*Ar/f/ff0f^ fSSa, pp. j6j ; and Zel^ffi 

t. I,, 14c» no^ cOttnder Wojfgt)hlt and 

Zfder mtJCcssM in UKs^jmcmpis lo prosrc ibe more Twent dale of thk 
fitaiiae. The itiduence on tti autbesr of Heraclitui and Empedoclei 
IB beyond dispnie; imktd^ tbe vay tbc two tyucim are empto^Tod 
foiidti to A tiintc wbeii both were tiiU htli of Uk^hr di?«mne of 
ELjnpttiotliM, liai i* m Bi,y, nrllt youngs jmuI rbw of Heraditot not yet 
nmh^aatoti Teirbtt^bller^ rtfutntlcHi (pp^ 4 £-$o) of ibe lunompitoii 
chat tbn wriier *" On Ukt " nlsa mo^Je uiie of AnJielairi Kern* to (nc 
wholly pwnmenL If he lequEred any pretiiriof In res fleet to niatidiAl 
duiiikm, a niuch mnrrrlitiirly imiuc Jc thcit of P4irmon^iti:£^ whn^ acrotd-^ 
mg to Artii 0 lTe(d/f/iJ/d/J^ L j}, hooked on fire. Just u our a^tbnr do4« 
M fi kind nf mnviii^ c^usCi Ano-Tagonu hkiT«djie afTpeam lo bare been 
lUJt qnkftnwn lo otir ambnri though by no inean^ lo have exerciHtl any 
peniiuiiflCit bijt ugncp Over EiLm. tn ilia very ebu piers wboae cunietiLi 
Weygolilt (pk i74) tinHa m Anax^gortti and Arcbefauv, there ia a 
■ cnieiiiCC wtiich atTaij^tfy contrndlctB the bjtii1iini£ntnj ilieory ni 
Anaaagoruit; i*t w^***w M 

rk 4 iiJ Jill ihtfkl, 374 , UtkJ. Thta it dlrecily preceded, by a sentence 
which admittedly reminds one of nii Aitudgoreao rmgment fNo. 3 ia 
Schoiibacb]. It ttfatnii thm like a notice^bemrd to wtm m to re^rd 
dtith inmilaritiEa ai luy'lhing rather than dedsive pmo^ If iheauiher 
really hiid ihli Trciginttit iKfore bts eycSi he only bcimiwed \im vrabaJ 
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EpCRif ikfit Its iht term fcir itiftBJM:Cp bouif uicd b) 

lui cniirflr dirtcn^si in «Eirk t p«?citt ilir 

Kcfi^a -of E>feiaiiACJiia:S whirb Zeller I'jii arg^Lmciu ICLindeii ^ 

Lhci $/^m v^tb ii imHc^ntti;, ror ihA dtitiii0jvii for A and n, 
indeed iKat nlbcTAllf mtn^nced bto Aibeni tlll4C7j verc 
fit ktintsnln tum-ufEd^J kib|f hef^rt^M. meftsly in lofda, where 
il^c atithar almoii certpinl^ wfqie, but ftbo in Atbeeti itfdl, where ifcller 
Eliuik» KhAi be resided 

The here adduced Troni the trmtlre Oa Diei* are ro be 

build in vi 4^0 fdl eUo 6e6>, end 473. 

Faj^ L 6^ The docfcHtie of orfAuic tn^uiliLtinin if moal die- 
ibetly fanntile^cd in Littr^ ¥i bci6k end ei the mid of Book [TL 
P-61S. 

Page 2SS, H J 4, 17. M7 itirerncnii hneAhaut the CnUHnnt Einy- 
pbon Eusd licredietH nre deem from the ebovc^meialJahai Pupynxi 
Landtpeosij (p, 7}^ where eJi the fm^stapm of Euryphon are emhenti- 
cated m ihe ludrx 

Ptife The tioouuioiu nrfo- to look L *' On Diet#* id* 4^54* 474* 
47 ^ 

Page L 3*^ On the npcrimctii here mcntiimd, c£ Liitnfa 
femarkp H fS/^ 

Pj^fe L ti* “An eaeaet knonrledgo ^ U eiMibiired Id the intei^ 
preten Ot dreanu, vl 643 (drtr. 4 ■wdWitin *T|d rww t««vihw 4 a|»jj 9 v **x^ 

p*ge ^tj 3 L TbeUtaettAjJjanfl 
the htiwlei ^ b in Ll'Uiiiii, voL eiL There le eatelnVy dd nred te folio# 
Lktre so culhojj b poK-Arisiwllen 00 the greund ttml ihc etitbor If 
ewre that two ehi^ vcini origiDAlx in lh< hearL The time 4 t whkh 
euch obvLoQt fenti of miAloniy beexmt knowti eoiald not ptmibly be 
noted with ceFtuitiity even In aniEi^iilty. Tha dote of the compofitiim 
oi ihb little book U miiqt dcKfiy Ubimmated bf It 4 cciectlt fcslliref 
ooiietd m f, 39 i« 

Pant 593* b I* “ Ariijoik'i wQidi; • h 3 ijm^p 

Vane 7^ I 13 , Wat the trmtlM “Otl the Number Benen*** lee 
Liiird, iHiiL 654^ (a belter tT^rfowitnit 433^^ suidcll Jibefgi 
ud Hajiier, pKud-blpit^'krAli&cLKn SchtUl, 
uduM Jfmrum^ Se# ScHcfji %WliL 433^ 

Page agii L 13. The reiamrlc mi the cio*t of the pnragrnph; ou ibe 
pan pUred by the Niuber icven injhc alchemy of the At^b* n baved 
on sn mtick by Benhelot in ihe if^iv dv memdii, 1 Oa. 1^3, 
P- IS7- 

Pnge rgy^h SL The rrearise On Ohl MedkiBe* loriEu the con- 
dtiiion nt CJitf^'i firei ?o 1 miiiep Our jniaiimifr froai 11 (pp^ 097 to 3^} 

will be fiiiiEid ih Onr^ L 

P^Kc JWt I 9 - The impwMwi soth chapter of the treatifc • On 
Old* Medicine* here ireaicd ii in Ulird, h 
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30P, L 3*. ^Th* aIhiovI wbnJ of tbe 

MOltis in L w tbofe la vi 46^ 

Fuge 30S^ 1. 31 . S« Li[iT£, u 

jof* IL Sili^ 17* JL 33; Enripifks^ Fn^m. ^^^4^ 

Kmutk, edit. J V ^iilcimi*, Licn. Dici||.^. 5s, 

Pa(e 309> I 1^ TUi> quolatlEjn It from BLingffa LfAr&mc^ dir 
fiAjfriat. vmdpafAffi^ CAfmrf^ pt 66 ^ edit. 3* 

Page 310, k aS. Fof ihe jrratlK On the Natoie of Womtflt" 
Uttt^ «iL }T3. The iowdLiciiciD ihouM be rend, tikeviK IL ) ]t>* 
1 13 , the imroductian ca xho 

Page ji t, L 3. Far iho tfeaJJte “ Oa WAter, Air* Add Slltflt* w 
Uttr^T ibat *■ Oa the Siurred -Dlteasc (L 33k lee iihr^p 

vi. 3 ?^^ Ti^ nutxiQii (IL jdon dlbaasea ai at once Jiutiiaji A114I 

itirinc, Littr^ tL 394 and 564 ftful iL 7S. 

3 * 3 “ roT ibfi jfOlemIul expresuoBs quoUd, lee Litxid, vL 35.4 
to 

Fujjm 314.^ 3T5.. Ths qciDiaiJoinK oude here (ttmh Hi|f|»enth; 
phyaicLtai wUl he foatul in Llut^acdblait, ii 303^ jaft: ir. ata, Jja, 2$i. 
Uitrd'* 0|riDinn of the fnoUft ^ On the Joimj ^ ii uliEa froia 75. 
1 call Uie fliUhof of tiua wwlc 4 ** fikmtier of ctimptrAii're atttiom^ " 
exq nccount cf hk eaprcseiEKu in LittM^ iv. 193 iga. 

B00!£ IIL— €M 4 lT:£St IL 

Page jifi* L iol *• A tomaaioe In latteit;^ {Erfvrsi 

eipfifdAlIf 3^0 AJiii 154 L. On Kippocraic/ viina to the 
ikk in Abdera* see the undotjhiedly gmume third book of tbe 
di. tsa* 124, ii 3 L 

Page 317, On Lencippoii, cf Laett. Ding., \il eh. d. ft amni moii 
nA^onahk ta txrhsider v hii birthplace Sk hecaiiie in the 

two oiher cajse^ cf Elea and Abdmit his rdfttMS iriih Keno and 
Dsnocrittia tES|iMtiycJy m^hl be fegtuded jh probable lonrces of 
cttoth The iliiiniie u to hi* hittniieal reality {L ig) ha* fiuost recently 
feem Carried on between Itohde f 34 

F^xoKiw/inv/p 64^, Ahd neckeiM^ /aAi^ltdrr, tSifi* rpi 741 
Katorp dfiirruni^ mli 14^ aud Dkb (FfrA^i^fif/ig-re 

dfr 33 96 ^; rf, nUo d/iv/raer« 

ahk t The aiilliotity of Aristotle ajid Thf.tiphrajiiin bi decuirt 
against the doubn qJ Eplcwia Ljeft^ tJirtfn* a^ I3>. Tboitnh I 

Agree anirtervediy with DicIb In tlabi virw, yei i f Ed&are htl 
opraiem thoi Theophraaiiti reKardcd l^^uciftpiji aa a disdpte of 
(^mwQtclen- Foe the winda am ■ rai ^iJUpiv^lIkkr 

(DoMgT^ 4^3, t*) need twt, w /*d'/£#, taiireu ihi* ; just a* tbile diic*. 
ihe rerbAUy identtcaT nttcnince on the iciaiibn of A^iaxagotui to ihe 
doctrine of Anaaimeno—miHt^rar r|r>Ht^if,M«e f (t}axn^,f 

47^1 ift ^—ohiigt m to eredii Theoj^liraitif^ wiih the consequent 
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Again, ii wm qo otlici* tLati Tfais4|ilifaiim, whi> jttTn- 

liUtwJ Diog^ ii- Ortlfar of tint Llbu-ow'* 

[L saj to Uudpj^tt^ Ti«r oni;^ frapnml^ ^fuo^ed Uac irat* u 

tram the ficatl^e ** On ih^ Mlud " <n r., || lajt 

III, Op J>einpcriiu«, cL Uu^n. !■_ cii. 7. As m the iW 

nf hk tartly w^ch on flDt<»bii^n^bicai evtfiunce u |^c«ij in i^lt Sofli 
Olyitijimil fcC| biij i^rt^UAbly iht Ckn ^cir pJ (he Oiyitipi^d 

Ji iBtainJv ef. ApohiidLiriiii^ Lks^ ia. 4t. The fR^tmcni* 

an icupcr^ogily) ^ultuted in MulJpcIt, Aif^,ir£&r 

Beitm, 1^43- The tvr<^J}tkj^iii^la^ui>{Qd (II4 end! 
lai asxui ia Oemm «rf AleKwdfidp L 357 (I^etur;, ahU 

Laeit. ii- The rktimic |thr<Lie ta L a6 is (tmn 
ii. 36a A- 

S^% II 4, ti. The two queiAiioet fiom Axiatotk Jira Irain 

CtBkoibc 

ligiiihc^tn pimsagaj, I 4, JJ14 B 15 ^ Afld |Ji A *3 j: 

I'p^c 3^ L UiiUiicbf!», 504, 

5*t» L Galdfii; the fnmi hta trciLllK^ ■“ II 

wiU be fmiiul in the FiArmiiiae enJitwi ili44i 

l^agc 333* I, i The EiBtiiifiif 4 CCD 1 U 11 It Ofi Arfisteiisi 
L 4 /w. Utah op4 unjnsiLy GDiiJmzttim (In ci?ui 

nmutciuiaii to lue the iu'bgea} thmt excmpliikatioti by N sad 
Z gn Au emuaconi tr*4iUiitMi, jmi that ilw^e \mu letters thosJd be 
rej»liaci:d Uy Ii md 

iSiip h j 5, Tilt quotaxiou ^ fmm Feebncr^i book, 

m. Ai0ti^Arr, ed a. Tbe hhak efit- 

ciiftMttii (PH- 7^&i) aiiLniU be feni j U U nuMbk e«4tuJJy by Its dvpfhi 
Mf ihuuiflit tt by ill brillisihoi oT upreiilak^ 

l"ige jsS. L =Jt. joho biHHrs Mill Z^, vol. 1. lik. lil cL ^ f i 
Fof wind Mki«p d; toih^ir Fleyer, 
ed 4i 25|i 373^ |I3, 

33 ^ I js. Coanwrt. 7 >a/// da 

/nfuditm^.a^altt iZrjix *j ifrin^ ri dam L J45. l>wAnes 

(L vnlia In Mefaeitne: ^ J^itiire ceov -ilqi diieni que cc qttej^ai 
{445 UQI qii® ncuionESfi Pemomti,** me, mttma, mil 3 * 8 ; td 

CoiuIel Heftt thc (creai Roherl Boyle (1627-1691) eu^bt libewite w 

Ik Kmemhe^p ^ho «fd tbil “ posiibly (Itere mus at the botldui tit 
ell bodies une lAil th* «me ^imima oiuiter, imeoded, dMwbIc, and 
nupawfiahit. iinJ ihai ibe Jiirmencet »^e lUsiera In them we tHily 
(he P!iB«quettce of ihe gacqujl uue, shapes rtai, or mosemeau eml of 
tbe rmpnilvB poEiilon d r bn atuiiiB *' (Kopp^ dn- Ck^mh, 

351^ il 4 p S' beie Buiil about muiuciritie niul DrCurine 

I haipo ulteo friKn aniigi:, LmAr^k 4 rr /VrtW. jt CAanig. 

Hi, eda. 
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L fj* For Dejiii»ciituV np^xnaiioii «p«di^c fravltjf, 
-I MtUl^icJft, p. aif. The wtleeti it Tlteophr;iititii^ iu Stmsibui^xti 
w1«3in we ire dta jtiiIcbt«L for iJiir r« of our bfcimwEiMi «« Dcaao- 
crhut" theory v 4 ihe mati iUo:D>gr, 516^. 

JJJ* > 5 * Ttte itsbrimee is 2 |^ dv 

mufMmsMfl/oiir (Berlm, r7973,1 459^ Hanibdlde, 
docs HOC <aprt»t tdess &i lik nirn- The mini j^fnrnF 
caponmt of thii ihcory it pRibi% Nle, LirnKsy. iWm whose fTe^# 
^ [. 4 r«M (16^5) in fait (I^cAu^fU der 111 , quoicf 

the follawin^ *** ., }c B« croit fw* qu^opi me conteiie 

qoe t'ftjcidc a^sie det ikomtct . . il nc foot que Jo fmitcr pottr 
lombet duns cb i^ihEicotj car i] foie efes; picolteqiimiti sur Le 
tsn^e^'^ eiQ 

3;»S7^i ^ Descartes atwl Huyfiheiu ; cf. Laa%wiu. i7/KAteJk£i 
litr fL 91 5 aeit Buy^heua* / 3 /J^ffJtri Aj mair ^ /« 

^rdM/rxr^ k the apj^ififllK to the Tr**/// dt /j lamUr^, p, loa^ iJeiptk 
edition ^ *‘ tl« florfis foils dVri mnajh de patita panloi 
cnteinbb^ Uhl siraifor idcA* ere also 10 Jtc found k Lemsfy (i64|- 
17IS) fhccordmg to Kopp^ raif^ iu joB, Docanes^ acooidln^ to 
Hiijrijtimi" l<™ formufotioi] of bit poiti% of tisw 93), nrfets 

etcrylhintf back to pruidpifs, idi quo smt etna qui dependent d» 
coriHl ccEoiidi^ret tant quuiltei ct de Jcsitrt For wliat 

moyrM (k lo) tf L if. ijj; *-Tbc lo-m i^uiursiioo^ Is 

merclj^ e wwid k the romn of ao ides, In die tooui of m dear coo- 
erptiafs-* Ct* icow tt 3^,^ dijium (I tS) vHli be 

found m hit IL ij (tL 24^ oT ibe farfo ediiton, tiij}-, 

bull liirs ce grot; udft k foil par ct mouveinent^ car dka esi 

tfai, Maij de dire qudbi ei eompoter la uiachmrv ccla qi ndicnEa z 
car cefo cti luiiiiEe ct iocertalii et p^lblc,'* 

page* 33 Si The chief cv i dmee for the Demoorileaii coiriTr>^i^ii| 

^\i\ be foimd in yien. Dfog.. ji ; lll^lysiuy, h lOj Dcniocrdttis^ 
Ffagm. t p. » 7 i Fta^ 6, p MaUaefa ■ tt Pfoto, 

nw^ S 2 K. TEie whole inhjnct has reojtiUjf been adminildp ttealed 
by Brififfer, £>/# UrUVf*Svs^ *for wwrf J« 

ifit/ Z’rwirlr^fOtrimaTfahTrvgTTiifTns HsiTet uid by 
Hotjo CmI Uepraanji, I^U Aditr W/trw 

iThr D’l^tofotv DiMitslioa^ l^|k 

fcige 337. L 3^ *" A [SAtago from ArfiwtJc:** Z?/ iL 13, 
where the doctiioe of ihc '"vnttr*" fo aiTrihulcd m “idL'* r>* 
a» ihe cooieit iho-^ 10 sU ihe older natnrt-phllwiphert and 
originouitt of coMnojconic* (393 a 9^. TcichmiUkr, w 

1^ p, Ueriin. 1874^ ftnl Doled and de- 

rnontltalea ibai AEiA«iD*jvefor U sEmott certainly Indndcd amongii 
ihetc. 

J!9i b a 7 » Tlko ttmtenicnhi id the le^ oq the effect of 

wbiiUJad*, 4Ebii ripcciaUif af li'e “ Eit*iair<Ji »winiiier nonli tv'in.]* 
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m Cinn, hiiire btmn Kpprncd bf mv tanQAgu«^ pmta^r Hmuis^ 
anJ ure trn hl« cmirU^us MJid ttrttnurttnt oomrnTimrjk- 

dmA 

340^ L |. Akiiiotl^ remArEts on tMi iubj«f irc lo be 
in Df Caht iU. -2 (309 B S), nnd l 4 ^ 3ca|, 

Fd^ 34Ji t 6 E!dJl0 of ihe tkniverrei* cl CTi^^im 

461 jV^fiKTcr£Pw juicq Twi by KmJI 

dii Bqj«-iKcyni4sd, cd. Ldij^iiv 8J- 

3+4i W* A ntiiuiier d| BJicem% tinowtee* on ibii 

«ib}t£i ftnc Cfillected CfnutS t 

Ct fimhttr I* SidJit JUlWs mmd 66 f, 

Tynddl}^ pl^mdA u from hii tf |tb «d-g 

iS 76 «P^ 3 S 5 « 

F*«e 34 -Ii ^ S' ThenplmttKi t Duo^., 4^3, ta^ 

Pn^ I 3. C£ ibe f e£cn»cr in Purmeniddi e* p. 177- 
Pii^p 34-5^ 1 37, GoJitci: ctK p. 33 ^ 4 : “ M.i chp nc’ cotpi 

p«T ecctinre m not I SJ^pgri, £[i odari e 1 »tu>nS, »i Hfbkgi^ 
nitro d&n i^nAdszc, jEoLtitudl^ r mernmnui inrdS o rvA^cl^ in 

non la craiix* Simib/ly, Nuyghet^ rij^, 0: jic ^upptiuat 

dam It mimn qot dc* earps qci ubtit ^iti d^int misarne iiutib^ 

■dor# AcifWr dw a/ dirriiK/ ni jmeuna iociEiiiAdan i 

f'dppirociier Iw im* 4e* dim«^ mwj f£ r 

^^Ej^w'ej j-/ i ■ A dear dlminn, 4|utm;{l fey Ljjiwiti, 

of., 1L 4% thwi m lliai Cttiyci mat wdlaci^u^iiitcd with the <Joctrto» 
of ^ml LfrwcJiiboiin^ Kls7f/fi 

iAFiAit^, ySt, 2 p 3 jDt tiii TK±nitf pr^^td Utal Gjdila appLiod fainudf 
ck>lely to the ibcanca of DesotH rEtuL 

A* 10 Huyabcni, cf. ite cxp^5»ii>o ol fiii smonithtrintt n/.< 
thatt not only the oiJiar pbUiwrphm hvt even l>ci^ritni 
crmliied fa etphUh |^y|ty t ^ Ob te iwdoimef k m«E qui ac 
conCeiit/alimt dn pa^reiK^ to^Lftiolii cn bkat dc nuicootf^ j mitii non 
pfi^ lu bico b Udioocritn nt ceitx de u qnt Main ciitnepfiB 

de ^cTlllTC faUon 4^ totit p^r dt% Alctmna on om eaceind Li icnlc 
pA^moteur" 

J5^ 15 evidence for ihv cxiBlf-ncc ai Lius vjjcunjii 

ii £ivcTi in Arwtpiibf /Uv/O'jp iv. 6 (xtj B f 

Paige 351.^ Pram LcticlppLft Oowtiwajdfi cpL Theofihraatai 
(Ooi't^x Gr,^ 4 £Si ^7 /-}- The ■erUe’litC^ «4l ip tx^fiAra^ 

4:Tiipvvi f4 tiA t% I iImp^ 1 re^cardl li 

piuei^lhc^kidt 44)4 1 tnppty lo thotighl vi m the iiibjeci (d 

T^tMWvp. j| kaA bacointi ouuunjuy 10 ideniify ihki ttiienincr of 
Leocippua idih the Dcmoc:ntetm atniemetii im th« 

^loJAtp^w i (in PluiiiTCK A^. 4,1, mu\ ^tia Erop^ 

Pjtrk I, JL| «:4$^ f 3 tkhker). Vet, pxfdonaWe^ thoagb thi* 
eeufkiitou tuny be^ die eoatesfi xn whidi the iwii wtenui astpw 
cuniot l^Ava ta m sny donlat ne to ihe dtlfctcnce hetwm thesL 
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Thw woutd be (M> to the inoahiD^ tHould hAme ia i^d inlo 
Th«5jitin«Li»^ ACCiAunt H order fo nuk^ k even Iwlf-^anipiolteiisil^ 
on tiMit 4 upitafttiaiL, cun that phinie of Dcmo^FituAv i^rliiclip as 

Zefkr, t*K'> i* ready To Htlmil (i 93a, il ^ ed. 5^ roljites to 

file iCL'ooilajy Ktuiblc quidUkt,* bdp to prove ihc rolllUtc nrjintper (rf 
the ihjpe^of tbe AtOfflA? Thfl imnibef of ¥ysaiSflus,ol 

vhkb ubi^ iTpic-tii ciA mpla. aifto quoicd hf SeV^Oi (i|j^}p It the hnaey 
thal latte* bittorto a jaundiced man* mAy perhaps amount to ihree. 
four, or ertn ten ^ lwti even If ibfifit a htnudred or a tltounad 
web variiticinjH thii arnoild hive nathli^ to do wlfh the iJifinibir 
unniber of Use shapes of tb* aUmis, And, whai ti jtsi mom iigiiincMH, 
die cxiiFieacc n| tbu innniie nmnlKT tv one tttmg ^ ihcir combbiaJion 
is each smfk objeci of sente ii a dilTerenl ihlus alto£ctba. And 
Wip Liuxiletsbly violent U mnnld be to have to think fiarward to 
CTnhltiatiDn from wstcivco, irbkh b lokty the iub;e^i in Thco- 
phraV-Mft^ nni irh[ch| excntd^oj;: to th* erhok conleti, can isitdjr be 
his whJeciJ Al»ve alh Tlic^r^iu* hiiiueK ^Doiogf., itK, so/J 
speaks merely of the eombEnatioa of AUJ^ahapcii of mtomip and hy 
no of ifiUniteiy tOimyi in e nngk scovible objeo^ ffere, 

moitoveTp ■ vpcc^ case fa in fpieatiiis, and nOT s general ridev ^Tbc 
by the njf iiaudt tn need of odtkitl al4i amL tniy have 
originoliy read iliitt: Ma' [Ajj#] v*wA il™ |v4 

[XV^ R«a T#flxf«l| flpT i.) 

3 S** M- The quotillrriti are fmen Eravl Math, Dk 

der etc. (Lntrrnetiofijilfl wiiseoichmftliche Blbliiv^ 

thek), xe%/. 

35 S* 19 - ^ ^he theolo^k^ dattniies of DefnacntUAi eC- 

chi^y Seaiut 1 £m^. vfrfPr is- t, p, 394 * aSaJid 5 ^, 

Beklr^r; tl«* Teri^lian, Ai^ fi a (cotiosfled by ^Seller— 

JusilyrDf coaw—wiib Ewaihtui tm Ody»eyp aii 63). A nu^bk 
touTc k fall tat^analivilc capLumtlan of the practice of divimboci 
htrm Mtfalb (Cl«TO, D* /Jfbwid/ilw, ii ij, 30 ), «bicb ha* h«n 
rf^estly dcdwil to be the ooe eorrcoi exjdjui 4 iioti by thtrin^ 
OScr 44 ^ Though Orrxajdy far (tarn 

being troe^ yet this cloddatorr iMempfe b prodwily qbaracteriHic of 
Deznueritoa. Elicwliere, toOp he devotea hintidf to ftadictg a baab oi 
mIHy iu reh^iooi cutToois and belkfa ; be considered dirmc apparf- 
ttoni and signihi^t viaiditia of steep no ohltE loinethmg more ih-m 
fictionSp Juii u Ibe dbeerned In the god* of popular beh^ indieaii 4 >iu 
<»f miural facton and even of nwiid fiire«f dtnoforcd, tndeedi asd 
nkistnicrpmled bt llw capriee of pocta fcfii Ckinrot of AJeKandria, 
/Vtfth. vi p- 59 , Potter t dl, lOo* iha same aiaihort ^frvmcnf.p 
t4, 709* Psittef> To mtore ihecorxupt wtd* coswJt alia Eukchki, 
liii IJ. I 3 ?, di 3 -^, Gaitfoid j Lacrt. Ding.* la* 
46 . DirU diacui&eT Dcokukt Eis DamoncniglaubeR* in viL 

154 - 137 * 
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rAge 31^ U 17 * TTiijBjibfftfiH^ MiAim xnd cntErixei DrmKKiiiu^' 
iHtory ikf tn 5 s6^ Qatbc «04]t'Ainnti dl LEnidipptiA 

uiid Demoaitui^ Mid Lh* put pb3r^ hf mpkmtim, cL Arniotbsp 
jimfma, L 3, 403 Q, ji 

3 S^ ^ pAfmiE!f!idei aiv! Enipcdi^ctia : dL OaxcfrH^ 390^ 
t^Jf: U \% itnpwum la dniw A^icifiidja tjtf ibn crniiinLiince d tbci 
41 ociHd« <3( omvflniiLj aniouLiioii cltkflf oKiit vriim MAomc^ 

fM too Hirljr I dufce for tha dfsappeanttu^ yf tlic hyloddj|]i: mude irf 
thnugt^t, fixiTig It generally ii eaHy a* AnwtgvfBLi. nm] Kinpf^nf l». 

3i8% ^Htoe “^iighA** fte^ftcr«d liy SexL Roap., 

j/dA^ i^JL 135 150/;, B«kkcr j cL loo^ LuerL Olog;. lx, ?x 

PAjie 359» K 11- Ct tbovif, ihx aot& oa p, L 1J. 

Page jSlj I li Tht rasifiinf xboaE g^iuina and IhMW’ 

Ixdga art aUti iniiittmaiad by Sfetisu Riiipi, ¥ii ijJ/, 

p lai, flcUtcT. 

P»gtt 563, L 15* Aiiflotle'fl cfitical mcnarke ar* ccmtjiJAbj In 
Wjrn Tifi. asi Ai B- Witb thli ct some rcnmrici eI T^DaphinMitf 
nn Plato, wbkb for once anond wboUy w-AriRotcJjni, and %iiilcb 
ProdoB quoin Lo hu arnitocutaiy qa the; p. J];^& «3f %h& BaiJr 

edition (aiw in DflEXogr,* 4B1, 

PJ|;ir 3d4, L A AnmolJo^i at:^it*ailna wU be (bwad la 1, 

4 ./n* Por trhat fallowa, ct iSifilidng, X^riiisiAf CfiffkkAJk dtr di^ 
mj-ttuM I'rina/£tm der AftfAamJk, 109-1 ix For *^tlis repro Ach of 
Ariitofle* y* xyh «P- ib 4, 106 A, z4 ^ ; and Df 

dOfnfjit, Vt 

l*age 3&6^ L 30* ** Jo Ibtcallig to Dfliaottltils,* elt: cfL, eJtied|, 
Hippolylu3>i t 13 p wbldl LOwnnlioan> {AtcMfe^ ^1L hai umied to 
good UH irUb xba mtiafk thol llcmocrkfua bx4 ^ AJr^aiiy iJeposr^ in 
pHadpk tbe geoc««tHc point of 

page 367* L 37- Metiodoma af CUoo ; SmSi^uni, i. 

496 pk 109, U WachuiimbJ, 

Pagci 3^1 Oft tbe fragment! of DcniDcilltii^ cf. 

Lortxmg*! epunymmll Ji^minid-Pr^ipT^wtm^ iS^j ; Hirrcl, 

*yrA#*^/ iMh^Jvr (JjDtu&n^ jtitf* 3J4/^Jr Natnr;^ Ufir 
AM/Aj dff ipgj (mrltwtd l3j*Dixii ia llie 

StK 4i k Senaty bui cvidemly gttiuiuo 
ttdnrmnriA «ta ibe cibtex oJ Deaioentui U by La^ Diog,, 

Ll 45^ The mini " wcilpbeiog,^ unj 

rxpmejn rejpoLrthrcij llio l^iiiucrneaa ex^rc^aoe^ iA#»r^ 

StrAl 

Page L 57, This " Inliliaiii fnigroatit" ttiautbNied ift tbc ism, 
fiOd fFtc^^ed m Biob^ioyi, 46. 4S, hai htw conjeetunji) 

r^oitd by the aiiihjr ot itisi *(ifk fa isji 

Ar^/d™tV ,VrA>^ 4 i'* 4 ^jV-ri i'll .= 510. Wvanicr b^tiupjynlier. 

iStlkl. 
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Book ill.—CriArrfcit llL 

Dioceana flf A|wll4nia: ht !« Insetted by fjin-L 
(k, dfc irhi^ q^^otca hif pn^iti, but filhd^rtr^xE dcaia wfib him 
% r^T fftmjtlyp The /rai,rnunir a« hi Schnm (d io p. 30 ^^, w/r.) 
and ill PnatffbiieicrN Lei^tiCt %Byx AJs^l dl Chr, 

rcimeii} «M/jbP cr>fW«//™Ar/jrr serif cic* {i i aKh 

boir^vr Cymnmtal-I^Ttkgfianirni | Ditl^ aboyc-aitnijoiiirtJ dis* 

c^moa anil DemOtratui^ a.n^ hk ewiyt an '"LwVipptu 

imd Uiopuifa voa ApiUoali* (EAifMftdLs J/mvmai, ii\L : and 
”Ul3cf die ExDOTfirc v^ia Meaona Jairika * xxfiii 4 ^ 7 ^ 

The cMd evi<ki«:e h lh*T d T^i^ephmtna 

Fa^ S 7 > t ai- On ihe wardlnc a* ihk slightly corf apt 
tf. aiy Ja'* AV/ifl mmJ ejtt, L 19 { k Winuei- 

iS7Sly 

Taje 374 * t* Tile TheOTy of HeaTao" ncid 

liicnrke the tfciitiie ►« Ri^l «co by 

SiiRplicioi, LO wliOEU we ar^ ockfe mofn imJeUred Tot nearly aU ihe 
fnetneaU I Im oisly found iham mtniioned in ihe priiM:i|HU wofic of 

I 4 . p- Iritis). 

37 Sr I- renutk on Homer it In Fldhidrfnttt, i?ji 

pu 70 of Day iOdStjolL. Dilintiilcf iijj seeks to 

tliAw that tlie Stokt dependeej on Dtagtnm ** m ibelr tlwOfy of per¬ 
ception zLud tlio in their « ■* 4 cmtn^alo^.* Utimmbr (itot S3S)» 
aiM Wcyttddi hetifk* (AfrAra^ i. t4t %\is rnUibtt iif 

Diojfenes to certnijci ircoiko In the Hippocmile coUiccliatii 

F 4 |tc 37^ L 3 ii For ThEoj^msiui^ '■^criiical leriew of thz 
piychalogy Diojjmcs,* iV 39 jp $10 

Thr fisrtc c|ti(HcJ {L 35J Irntn (he Ciemdt tif ArMopHxnet nmai 4«i 
A? 4^iMM^kAMih (3^ Mcinttke, repc;u^ 1^473 3 ct^ too* 

iSo/j* 

Pajfe 377i b 20, Hippos the tfrrhjtmmitik of the Tt^wrm In fCock^ 

L ^ /T F07 ibc tittsfe fiaKtaeat 
(L 34\cp. S'icokr /fi $£^£its ds (Goiinvn;, 

rE 901 it iiitnioinlru the opinion^ enueh diiouajad at ihnt lime, thni the 
wiiter of nUi tpirm^ Rod witllt is diiriiYeJ frorrli the Ka* ffn thti^ cf* 
DirU, ^ Gbei tlk Cenft^ Ff^tmente det Xeni^phaAsa tmri HiFipon.'' 
in rhe tS^ti SH ^ Aiktritle^A letit^rk h 

from L j* and D* Arn'mi^ i x My own viewi En the lect 

(t 37) rest on a combiinRtipo of AnitoUd% I* 3 , of hli 

evrmixietttnior Alnonrler on the pRsu^ {p. 31^ I7i Bonit»)r ^nd of 
KippolytlUv ^ tt-hnegfH^ Sfjfrg 30 )* Tiic raJuiiblt fnfomutien of 
liippolyiin hjst pcrmittiid na to include Hip|pej m the ecEcctsi: move- 
TTieOt of the a^c, wbcrenji the bihi and ill too hfiei ftblanemt nt 
Artuotie mitdc him appear it» a ttegoUHr bcUted loUowor of ThMes,, 
i -iijg;e 37ri JL 34- AidbeLitii 1 cT- Ldieri. D;o^.^ IL cki, ( , nititiucr^ 
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TheoplimHtif, In Datto^r., 479 A jEtfu* i5o}. MlirpelyttUt 

^ $ 4 jV . 

!*»<» jr*J. 15. T fieqoTcrtd Metfodanirf "alltswic*! to 

Homi:«*fram Ktrntlirtirniiifm Vaiuminsttn A vtl ^ 

oa the hwJ'* » *<ion a‘*<e i® <^= kih.'octapJHrt’ UBijfjthlini. 

Thii “fiwl’' 6nt 

publiihod in thcr Atadtmj, ij Jin., 1S73. 

it«*»n'»“rtrfnink al»ui Philtt'i ■nqswtitng intctfirTmioH «f th? 
KrrVtMnrci Nitlsir* d»^ufU ttlirdU, 34^h 

On Tlt«4|ieii£t nail hit roUowcii, et Bctfic. CrintAttci* (Mtfraw- 
GtKkidUf, h 3$ 1.891. The npotoer of ThrtgCT& a mauioncil in a 

fdiotion to ■*. ^7. Ki» “ikifitli* (w hlrth, f» “ 6*4 br 

T»li»n {A<h 0r9e,,i=t^. 48^ in iJw i«(»cf Cmminaa^ t*. between 5*5 
and tM, *u thut Jw wm a iieiBhbont of Xenophan^ to n irmpoiij no 
kit rtuna in « tooJ nstat We tart *lfe«iy weattoned linnttcrltne* 
attve In tbt ntl^oricul utierpreieilon; ibn ibnns of Anaufom U 
wntnntnil hy * tr4d.Uton, which h» been qaJte nccdleiaijf esipected. 
^ Lacft- iik 111 

III.— CnAFTER iTn 

|»i£e tfm, imd «kQ in tbe ftiUirdfii da«pw, I Iwe m 
bOtTHS emtewt drawti Em ti^o3d esny, " Tlw Giwk 

mad 1863)1 l*«^ vcrliiUyp 

mid b p«jt wjtU uindfy iddiU^nt ftnd corrcfTtiDEiiin 

fugv 314, L iS. “ Irttrudncti^ fOTclfti d. M. Ckrti 

J>f xii^. rmrii, 1893, CFoi: tlus AikaniiiiiA' 

bve id fUAnii^i^ u cx^&tadled tmetk to ihc |£^t$ilii KQ SlllKbdi £. eSj 
pL 471J C£r Fo^cmi Ux ^*£ty 57, 

PsrUt 1873^ 

Pii«^ t A C^Minniiu ; Tkc <|u4!itltm pa la th« ptriiod of bU 
jictj^y lull been mait mmllly by pBialt. GrtViM. 

L a79i P- ii brti uiirarnin«ply lAdfc finailif . Aiinolli: (i 3) Oti 

CluuPPLtas, u. Fur hit ** U» rd^ubf to ibe ^iiardUtiiliKp 

{if 6), Msc DbdimiA, siL 15. 

^^FroEctfloibiSi nutliartliip i^iht m of C(mkiAf«by 
Milliiccutt sea Ptju^s C^r^rWi^ s t3 C Aiheamt, i p 5 B, pntieTrti 
« LiUa of a ventpEid hri,Frk of \kh kimi by Pbilua«iiuj the 
I'be uf I>itiiiijcrilui On lAcUea Jutil w^jfaic nppciijr in IIh 

cjUAk^iJC ol llti wndiaji^ lAtf% liio^ ix. 4^. Hli ire;ilTKes cm 
poinilh^ jud sETTOiitttTo Ate aJhw tmiitm&ii ibwft (UmibubUjiA 
tfi tbe of tht bAt-itunsd wniJu ettpicwd by CojhdJi, 

'a^« ^ {JtfWMl m > dir Cc^^?nica^ ia 5» I^bi, 

t&8|, lontt i£^ Die mtarly Tna Jifxrfiia at Hetc^ciif 

ol S^mbrlii mi! Mvrnil thoc* iPesdbmioi by PlAtOi in file 
Hlppq^^Atk wyhli]iff4, Id Giikia, iU^r md iiimUy ui tint Loodoft 
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r^pfini. XeEi«p)ioo in bis lUtlfl w/i namts SKinon u 

bit. predcct^w. tttui of Hfirralfiiiii, wljis lived xht raun of tbt 
is aEkd ^ Suidas the ald» ibemiat E» mntic. Thera 
icems to mt no tloubt, especifttly sfter Uw i^uatBimi in i'liilodennm 
(cL my PAiradimt BmeA/rn tvM ti^r Munk, to, Vj-«inat 

ih^t Dunon, ifhoso perwflslity and impflniinfio ttxc wefl 
knoim. lifccwlM: divciis^ed muftc Btcliekfs tmh-tc {^A^miidtii 
Afitmm, iL can hhiiMr hold tW a^init these {isssafeai Oi 

iUppljj we shall ^iMSilc Lat«:r. On the pointer Ag^tbsrchi^i, who 
wrote ttft Bcetiie (kearstjon, d VanivUii^ pre£ to Mqiik VT!. (olro oo 
AnssnKwas, Sophodea perfccud ibe tedmique of iHe siaEt, 

tod cmainly wrote o* ^ Chonu (Suidav Jttr*}- Oa iha Canon ■ of 
pDlydetoj^ cf Gakn, rf I^/*I4(. Piit£i/ii, t. 44^+ Ktibn j 

live sok fmgmeftt, * ft^taiH one* is m Philo, MffAjtrr/c cd, 

:9chfj]ie. If. 5 ev ^ llhrafy on the m trf «a«hiiAyitig. 4 pfrti«ny 
mil slto^htf jtuire»[fk:iiitp k miynloned by the nraiw laocraits, 
OtfA l4 s. Hippodacius of hftlctut ii trealed hf drinotk, /W, 
I*, 8 ^ To the c^iegofif of prof^iJuDiil ffnlhorihtp^ icii\ belong tlJt 
mathimfiAXkslj nitmotoicsl, and rhtJTOrii^al EnactuOSi which wo haw 
not eapTwly menikntd hm. 

L 3 a Moichtao : see Fragm. 8 in Nauek^s Trmgiiimtm 

Grmvnim jfc Sia, «L i- 

I-frii^mcnt of the of Critlia, 

771*. The turn lie hy Pmagaras **On thn Abdiiginil Sialc ^ 
o( liiaokind (L 4) I* luefiHoiied by l4i£it- I>Eog„i ifc S 5 ^ Plaio'a 
repTOdnetion of U [L 14) is in ihe duloe^c jiSO C 

Pi^c I JOL George Foraicr: »w ihe tnlnsduciioii to the 
tkttnan tian^Ut^Rii T^ird odition ot 

GervipiiiiL 

Psiges 3gt, 3p3t. Locke's treanses ** On Gvil Ooverrmiciit ” ara In 
the- flhb rdL of liif iixTlleCKd witrlti (ii^ nJi^t L^doiu ift«i)« Chief 
3^, 40gy Oil p. 3^ (Ir aeconvl irajllsfi) li 

I be ctiHflua laying iLhoLil the sfi^uinetif froio what has been to 
wbai nhonld lie. 

Page 393, L fA HffisiHirt ol J'jwliiis; his /Ww was 

pitblsheil in mmmvpipt Im ii|^ ■ the bwik haii been compiesod 
befofC i t Jdy, 13:14: d O. r.oMfli, Dmi^kfirndM jm 

AlffUlaii/r, ji, 349, wl > A fioitwftnhy a the followiiag hi 

c. bLi Coqviflttuct enim homines ad dvd*mi <omi(iwnka«osfl*n 
profitcT estmtiodimi et diae infEdeEiiiuit euiaftequerialaiEi d opiKwEtm 
decJiflimdlLuu-''^ Ami anothtri “ Quin ■ . ■ ficfflo lihi tcitflief nocei 
attt Ttdt hiiiFfttmtt uietiqiie rotuiit omno nut pUfrimi con- 

scaiientefn ctnnrmni dviinxi cimfertniii'* {Jti the leiuE wf Uie Creek 
= advaotti|(e). 

On the naiiieir tnedlinval foriTis of the doctneo of iHc soctal cimiract 
(k slj* ct H. ron Hjckcbi utfJ Sjr^frm dr ^^mAalirritrA^ 
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iVfUitntfkAMttnj:, FrfcdiJrli -rtsi C&iu did irnfw^ «iie In m 

niLin y wvtdw ihoL nbdiL cantmct Ji tbc btfli of poUcicml 

KiitD^e'^tcfp Jabn Tkt Preimmirf/ L 310^ cd. 

a) ; bm till! ht i^ded the Gminii^-f 24 tetti£n^ t ^Ttic mn^iiuiJ oactinirt 
r T WB* . - - iw^bera ncmeUy CEtidndpil!* (Bk»ter^i 

tj^ln F 117 )- Wctcker tdial 1869) may he 

likk^ Mj ihj3:bw£ reprcitvRCi>itive i?4 the ^i7ijiiiv.i.t-cwtTvct ihruryilbau^fi* 
^mkiiclly.k n temc ^ d. tlliinttchtl^ dej 

J'iiSJS t FlJitow 3 s8 E j the vathoti of i^ie 

ihrory ire wat irtcriTinaed- 

Vii^ t^L3- Ef^ctimi. Lwt tsoiy iuhI Liu:fislia% 

t, tor?^, lUljK 

Pj^« i I- J^ifen Siiiaal Milit £^fi^w #* 

Qufrtim^ e/ ZV/j^r^ ^fjirarrurj, p, igt ^Landmii 1844) 1 ** lyi while 
Ihe phlluidipJ^ iwi llie fh^Lticdl ni4n landr l)4lNriklh« vnth mtt 
nnolhee, we iu^jf neek fat wUhttgt BtEciiiijg <me mhi^ plaeed ua 4 hi^^ber 
cminejace af llt(xj:;$irtt«Qmpt^>!heEltli nnn wluik they kc eidy it 
ecpnrjie pjinfc* 

395^ I 3^ llefsaMiKtti oti i8fii* and Fra^m. 66(^ Bywatcr. 

Pag^ 3^ h M- ujmaiEttU of Derwocfitu* are qiioled by 

PrcKiIum Iti kit enaatitTCBiajfy m Pl^^t CfiKfyim^ p .6 of IkiiiM^nAdct 
cdMimt 

398k i ^ Ep^raret; iJir pHtndpul |Bnii^ fi tn Lust 
1. 75 ^ Utaldc* Lckcreilfcii^ r. (Bcrfiay»X Orij^eUp C^is/^ry 

jtp. 18^ (Sp( 4 i>cfXtl»OenundaflOQemiJjit itawltc epcsclairv 
<oiistdrcd t cpL UptlU/irt fk 1C9;, 43 

(i]tinz«wl by niywif tr the gaixife ^ the tmpet^l As^deaty of 
Sekxuwr VieflJMs, 6 Joly^ tflpii Jii fraCw a^ In wiafly le* 
^fe(±t betfet^ by Uieaor^ ikkiimrdUt dfturum. xltriL. 440,^^ 

4 i?Ik L t 5 > Uiirwin^ FI# ^/ ikf Sitniihmjf 370^ 

atid ^rif ns* ^ Lnndna, 

Page 4^r L S AftlittkiLi; bcaUu Xllcg;, IL ck 4. d JlljH 
L 9 (Oqac3fr. Gr^k 564. 6 #*), Euripiflet {I 3^): FtajfHi, 930 

and t6K» 

pagB 405,1 f. AjchlButiai: Ors£^i^i {Zmich cdEikieX ISI^ 

Batdesuuiea <L 7 l) ^ E^ccrjwit in Eu&flhliijL E^ng-^ tL 10 j tW 

Syrian text la QuitfixtaH Sfiiisil/fgimm Sjrriatttm. To ikii aLtegCey 
bclrtngi bIh the iragment la FAr #^ 614^7 /Vzrw L, Na 9 , 

[>uyta, 1891-^ H^otlutiit±a.}a. Hi. 3I $ flo^ealiDthe intm-Tncia vlib 
wkcli be leatet the centraat beiiriTeii Ewyiy-Un ami Creefc axaset 
down to the anitiTlevi detail iL 33* Aa aftiest lendettey which uciic 
to rikailccd expretfioQ doTOhuieo tb^ oarraiJ^e d \b£ mcdiirritl 
^ivfJIar, Sit John MatideviUE. 

Pitjje b > l friipiMcnt of Pimkr quotwl by Hrtodutiit h m 
Dcr^it:^ Paxf^r Z/wj” GraCd L 435^ cd, 4 - Tim aeitt ^uotatiao (Ly) ii 
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talceti tmm the au.\IZ4ki, wrni^ tit ihc L>ark dijilpci 

tdL ?=, ^lollich^ 

;t ^46 IJ). On ili»i cf- kohdc ro the GoMt/ttf 

iSSIj }k 3p; Ahs^fmj/Jkd^ 2^0 r tmd my rc^ttittlu in the 

/>/f//££ 4 i iBtf^ cbL tyin. Eutiiiidi^ (L /^ot, 

Ki[ipisM it MX ia VUl^X 

m ^ 

pji^e jOJ. Our rrwlEi w the eftinlty +ietw«tt ihe iLaottne 
irelc«l b]r CnJlteloa nnd IfrntcHtc^ji tliau^ht u^ea very wcU with the 
very wonl^ In xJirrj^, 4jyo A: 4i 

# 4 riJ*¥iiiP ^rr^i AnJ fr|ptift4 4 I ifr mfuwrmif, chiming 

csiMnly m\\i ilmulitia, FfHgm, 11 j; «rg #Vi^ e 

liAfinanf wlikh did not remain rutDeLited eren la Euitk|tiJty« c£ 
.Hdkafiff in Pia/^ P'. 3*7t td, Jckhn, id JdijrA /^ 

7 ^^ 4 «L]rlT,p «ii^pL veL (Ldpdc; tS^lix Ekrgk'e ceajcciurc 
.iJtffr,Ui/r^iwitfkiAtUj trp 447/ ihAt ChHidrJt iiTtt bin a traniFiarenr m Atk 
Site Oi^rkJea, a well-kwipn idij*ireh "d lhal afr^ call h^iTdly be mrert 
'ntetliiiht chause in Itic fdtm of the nnmc vrtiuld have been in dji put- 
pofCt maftnudi aa # nuiftba-of dirtails are Ttiimdnced about thu per- 
mullty nf ihfi mAn (c£ crpeelnlly 4 $ 7 C]| which miahJ leave been tilly if 
ihry tlMttoi a^lf m iba orij^tialL aiih^ Efihny dliip mmld have rniatrateil 
FLtic/i IniCTEtldJi. CaJIicLen appears as 4 haurr of aopltists in £*iivy^^ 
530 A« where !0 thet|ki 4 fitOQ *«wra 

aBiipIfl^r k^yji awi -iff t be atHtwrlnij rt ^a^lt At«ffp^flW 

Paj^e 4i£3& TJio ii^uoratiokis frtmi the Gta^f£u leEer Ifi 4S3 E and 
497 D, The phnve oc^atmag btiwwi the twit ** ths m!c erf iha 
ml^thiWu a tpifjtaikm from HatlerpOjpilnst wham He^l, 

(Ccutta. lYcrkcp Jl7i dbeos a pal&rskri m% sjdrflad as it 
ii clever. 

P,tt3^ 41 ^, f S. Dlas'ariii of Meloa. Of thfi wriier ire pcn$css 6ve 

(rom iwq ftoemi (Philodomtru Oft Pkfj* p. eiL 

Cnntpcrt)^ iKilitei I he i i]le( 0 tidl) of 4 third poHcm. Hiu^ vmcfl 
breathe 1 tbhtoughlf ruligiimj ipiritp riuI kiiil ^mnpkte credihBitj to 
Ihe report ilui hti faith bi the f ods or in wna ahatlerod by 

■Jint onrcqtiitcnl injary of wlilcli he wai the viedm* Cp. the Scbnllan 
to Ancterphaon^ Metnekt j £rDp„4^ 17^ Belckcr ; 

■nd Suidai^ 01 bti ptw wriun^ we tire j^qimjuted with iwn 
tijia, the and lb« Mtm (SoidM ; TatjLirri Ok ad 

Ck^ e* 17)^ berth probably dcsEgnaHnj^ the unue wyi^ In vhh^lit lut 
mmt 10 ha^-B iatirwil ihn hrikf In mysmcT^ci, and io liave tmpltjyjid! 
that urnii-tkinorhi^ meibnd of ircaimg' the ^^oda which waa IniorkudWiO 
aa ibe Enlitnueriitk (c£ Lobe::k, . pu /% A precise dare « 

tiflhided only by tb: itaJECuiaii in iPiydwiJj, xiiL ^ lhai ibe Aihetilaiit 
ioid ptii H pricA tm the head uf Din[|otav hi the yr^u 415—dljciUhE ^h# 

VOl. I. 2 P 
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davfc gf the MutiUliaii of the [ietnot ind kintlrtd octui- 
ttmeet. T[iit It not contradlcDcd hy ilifl rcfcntioe ib tlic tpetch of 
^■icioiio-Uyinaf a^alnsi Andoddes^ vh\ch, iiccotiliJi^ ta Jchb^ 

L Sf7^ «1 I, irat in the x™ 599^ ** 

tr> feconeile wHIt it the BJliitniii l» the Chudi of A rk(o|ili ^Uurt, 
^30^ (M^ck 4 \ tfccH-dinv ID whkh itie Lfrtrhtfkncii ipim of iLq po^ 
i&ijit luTFC been ontorigiii* 4 i enriy ij 43}. Tbofo^ghly cneftissTif 
Are (he in ShIJm, nr!w UU in iho ?t 4 b 

OI>iittn.iil« And fli the frame Ume mnka DcmocttCttt C^lio tw 
un^iTtl IJ (fmniicipj«c tnin froin tLivciy, Kor doet EtL^eblm fimtiah 
mrry htTp, fnr he nt one lime reek^itt BbfOfitt the nature- 

pblkitoplioft end «i wiother conneidj him ■I'itb tho lyiit pcwi 
UAccbvddet. aiwl sdts iiii ** ^lon^is/ dttt ki the X jiii, and meaumliy in 
ihe 78:!^ Olympiad (ClrtwETp^, U. loa Si:hdiie). We muy Eneniioo 
In patiing iUt tuiAOiiace fn Qpw, Of ^a/itrs aniJ In 

Ln^ rj. 59g which imvem between Dli^rat uid Dioi^jm tjie 
Cf ak« noF thooid we forget In h doick^ ihe bidicrgui cDittrudkcHtmt 
tn whk'b CiocTD liwgbn him-frolf (Di iV. Du^ ihid*; nod cp f > t sxniJ 

4Ci^. t- f 1+ Ifei-ihinen^ i. EoriiiM^ (1r tSj. 

Then HflJiidurtiiiy. ilL Soj^; Eurip^deif Sro ■ 

(Nmicfc) 1 amt 1*37, 

VnffK 409> L tgL *^'nie pamtkl between the cnlttr^ion gl tbo 
Initifg^t anil ihe inwio^ ef a lieidt** Op. p»udo-Hippocrale$^ K-iii4t 

tfcV* taov and 4 ?i?/A Ftyt^vt-^ l| 4 (!^iii 4 ]L Natltrai 

diipoiidoik c diiK i T ioni hnowliiidgc^ oxe^i^io—^theae ideas appeur as 
enfiy as Tfin™liiiiJ* fh tain 5% Idee the worn cninage of comeruryi Wc 
ikaJi have to eO B slde r Imt oo artui Tmtaptma hat to my uo ilte same 
iitbjqct^ ^ Cuitum ^ nod ** natLUiiJ dlstmituih* are likewise combliftsd 
by rhe niiiiuH gf the pae^id 43 “Hi|ppQa'atLc trmtlfrc, * On tlte lifX® 
(si, 16^ LiitrtX CX, htnhafg UemocThtu (?X mifr^ tjaaod i^j 

(Itulkj^HX which may again be cDm|u^ with f^auck, 

Crmiffttm od* a, "Adcspoia,* $ 1 ^ wad Criikaa, 

b {lt£Tgk)' ^rhocs oi all theie discossiona ui lAocmteag Ont/. ijji^ 
iml l» Plato, FAitdrm, 369 

Pcign L ^ Phaleas of Chalcedon. i cL Afiitotk, Pviitfkt^ iL 7, 
Ht> dale iTiay hw naed wnh appmsiEinoto eortninty by the fact ihak be 
wai ymiOjfet ihaD Hippiiktamns (who *7^41 

wwtlnkirn^ iirtli add yef eridratiy 

uldet ihnn Plato* in Arbrnile^E accottni el^ the |:ioUUcal of 

iiippnditmttft, iho wonl« 4 *^ ^ w^fm^ rptn ^ wtfi 1# 

^ «! »Uat yiMTtm^ *fi 4 m rair'f fr44 AtnvPF can only 

fsfrr, ffl my w p**^ laws. This \a not mately beciiuc <; BjW 

pomu i£i that hitorifftiaijon^ net hKcansc the tbreo ^ivmi catnguijea 
can only lomi the baaifr ol a cbsihrqtkon of ihc penal Eodo^ but 
bocauK Hippodsnint, so far from lepcnling or llmilrngle^iiliiiioa for 
the imblk widhue, w«a hur mihor concetiuil to cxj^mI atul eplatfo Us 
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botmilinri, And, #w*ii Tbii, what roam would 

iHhrrwiao Im jett-ii>r eoutiiuiioual l^w, for itie ndtniniHfajivc eodti; 
for cif il juatict? Ari^toile usea the w<ml wJiMt hi the tame restnciod 
when he rtUi riiueiw, nod Drn£o (wiih tm ^ iiiuh, 
chitufje id dlctHAh m rnilhor ai rifcu* 4 u.' n\inCit (/W., fL laV. 
Wliat ihe mi*» ia the dudott ti tncine to adnde ndo noi Ictuiw; 
perhaps thsi*e poMjoat of crimiftaJ ta# in which ihe [fijoftd—of Uhe- 
wise tlie ifiiiirmg—partiei are otiwr ibsn hitirum beiiit;t > 

4M,1 r For tht Amuiptionk hia^DOEieryi ca An™ fe?JC 
CMemeiuF) j mU iAtfrr^p {^i 


book llt^ClIAFTEH V, 

4f3, L «. mtaa, lui. |s, nirntm iiuti and 

pu^h fAimffLi un hnlittny fhxniiDQi, On the aSmlLn 
api^cifiLiicc Elf ila Flwpiodiiti. dL Plito. /<«, ||o B, ?l!w^ dftiftiliK 
wfit but iL paltry dplMuuiojv jtre ^vta by K^fta^tbmi m 
X mj/ For the dewaiptioc of a richly tiedted rlwfrtodjiri 
indeed ta tlie wy wlJeat dmci, cf, l^icolan* Damasc^ 
63 i/£d- ^rdt^ liTb^^^X The iSnsL nrrpidfie toward^ 

the iMchitig of drains (1. ») wu jiven by Uw pwiiter PantphrSotof 
SicjTsfi, *rho I 4 pwinwawj in ibe A/ji/« 3 of Ajislotihafitti (pnaihjiasa 
fc-ts ct jdji Md&fke. Cft Bmnann'SiHiniicr, 

314 iB 4 

413, L ia FmtigariLa of Abdrrtt 7 In the Flatodc dialogue 
of thaf nAino, y iB K- Cf. wivb ibis the very sbnlir ohjw. purnaed hy 
the uraiw IiihCTaJet in bn iojtractiini. Or. i|^ f| 304 

L 389 A)* and ai» tbfl -^y irt which Xcntipkcm at rc^ 
garcted ihc intericour34 of Socraies wlib J otmj; meii i 64 Jh 

Fijjtf ^ 14. 4154 This accomu U freely odapi^ to Fluio^a in the 
dmliigtie jmt dUtidod ta 

I*aye 4i6p X tts. Vsiu^ble evidence on ihe w ruf the woyd 
had ulnajiily been coUeaed in nnt^irhy fry the oraior 
ATiilidrs (iu 407» L^rtdorf), M^hylut aoiE Sophncfci einploy the 
leCTii of cirveT mnddAmi {ct tbc lexicoos of ihine nnihors for praafi} ^ 
^itbyliij^ niwww, calis Pmirii:jhEiu a orftphiM (tt* ami 
KirchbufiT? in the Uiict poMa^ m% wHthout a ceitiiin MnentesaL 
Pindar ipeaks so nf mixsidant amt pocN, laAm.^ j, 3 S. The mnk 
poci CraUnna oomprfa&i under that desE^aliim all the poetSi Hojmcr 
And Hesied bduded, awiim* c^JwrWirm Ara^f^ 

"wtfAi, L ta, Ffaifm, a, KocL. The hlatonon Ancfroitaii applied the 
name iophie 10 the seven sages (Ajisihiea. ct'/.l HetmloHia 
imididily at lean, Soion a s^pbitt (i nnii Pytfrui^ofw lite- 
»i« ^SX PtOfcnei ol Apf»niiikiji citkit hisi preiLacci^ira dy ihat 
aAme ice'iiding lo Simpllc., iji, ,ci5v Uiel*, U IiKH^tutct 
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9VtbE nx|3lii^i ii ihe Aciilihab^hT thr tn^nn or eWTrlw 
mmi ^ it aiijifu 4iul || ttbo Indari 

Ilf dotibll’uj Tn a net 1-N& libnourabli: wnvt tiie «^>n] U 

tuftj by *ii ilic cjcdcdiiiiiii of bis «|iccch ^ tbc 

The -iHjfrtiisir decTt^ min^ductd bf Diapeirtbw (L ||l &t in Plurnteh^ 
U/f ^ 3»- 

Paj^4t7^ L Oil llle cbniDiUtfit of tniimiEiJ r«.1jMjur^ ct llfT0<fo-tU5^ 
*iL ifiji On the Thetij^n \nm of C3iiijiaifrn (t 9)» ci AriatoiH 
iii S {t 37 B a agt ihaU to tnrju (if Piiito^ end 

Ariuntlfi'* con^f^^ft oi indJitirljl #r{iviiy 0. 11)* hm a coiiole l^^ 
^jmplec will vn^i *• mi Pl.i!E0,AV/^jyif4'Aiii‘ 

405 A I * Ji ^ATfirrt nUu 4* Aii-wirtP vi^lnw> A#i&tal|ft« 

Hi, 5^ ts^S A fl- For lbs itonimpi (dt lor ih* niuifcr ot wriici ol 
4][ie«divf n so), qp. tfee 0/ ibe 4lbet at Auiiphnn bf ihe comic 

pMl Platon in fiiM;»do-FlutAn;1i* X X^/'o/dr.^p. C ( = IL tot 4;^ 

Putvncr)p and FhHthftratuin wliu LaTSjTueT, L IS { * iL I6^ 

On loacTitc^ c£ B1 aH| SirfdtamJii^ iL 14^ ed, 

«id iiX, ®J7 B ( = lodo^ so, Biilm^)^ Id wblub 

Bk^refm 21% Noie, to*, tbe mtiif^on with wblcB Tbeo- 

pnnrpii, tl]« dbdfHe of Ifocnrla, 10 the ^/lAWArai of Pholtui, cod, 
I7d p. S5», BcUtflT, filuEOM bimidr an |]»nvm {oilfpisidmt isteimj 
whldi Imo froio eIib ui^vc^iy H^Unif i^dm for piiy^ or 

R]Yin& |«san* m a *u|ibiit, 

un L>nd Byrem 0 ^ 17), who taecred at Six WaBcr Sr.rrit hs^u^ 
he wmio for moDcy aad **w«rkol for bb pAUtnu^" c£. BrandH^ 
rfer Ztorafirr, eic^ ir, Jtja My remnrkv oa the 
fiiunderi ivT ihc £dinkMf^ i^tie aro bw»1 00 Cocbburc^ IJ/t 

I3J* *36^ d 70 (Edinbur^hi lip). ),J. KouiscaoV 
oiiil|uiib]^ to wtiilfig r«y a ll^HbiM li wtJl LaDwa j hia CpmfuiiM^ 
hook 9. Seboror* isa, "* fa tbo ilatecuLh eeatary the 

jiiifmmi ol ami ban wa^ not i^ntily tflabibbcd ; il wjk ftiU doubifol 
ir It bomoLimbh? to lOcwpt rattnnwimiiin.* 

To InoV Mt the lhb|£ from ihn UuDiJajd ot 4 iiiliqii)typ the wtttdf 
atiHbultd to liocrmtn Ir* vai ISd# r^i juit^# ^hn 

l*rWrf« ^ ** 4|i*iiTW f*e n^lw tbould fco comi^mfcd 

witb ol Xonofihoo (tii^ It AwijJiw«i rti i^iAim 

^#11# imhiM4« No Ifift it iho 44frGeTiteot 

liawccn xhp uttixaSCt: of I'llltQ ^90 ■«{ 

Y^rymxtii* i** j tail ihai of Xcxiophon tli^* 

kpmfl bi; I -t-rTa^ ^ Ttfs tl ppmwlrgr. 

Fitim thw point of view wc nvAy to uctd^taiu) Xenoplipfi 
L &, ijl imnsthii bd of the taphint in the ood* 

WOFtUr *m rfc# riii^bae mlif 

(KmcratiCJ Lbc ■wwiiw ^ E lOCl^tf) nWparij dHm> i^iP^aKuii imtim 
ihaugb, inilifi3b4, ttn ramrtc Xtmn|diofi af iiibet ornrs mcffliit by 
** Aafibisu aAmyif ^ pUHowpben: tL ifrmr^ L 1, it. I 
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*i£fru*i‘; Ahiliv i. ^^upAirt ww*^-£- 

T* Alui ft il^ifin bm liltles rlM whcffl 

Pf jtd 3t^ A)EiiiiLe« Tguntr #gn rrf a 

i|rp^ rtitij fitnll)^,.'^ TtfHsk^f hfi^n (i sci ««£ tin the ffiitntafi^ of 
Ftorjjfnf^i^ immtt with n dir^J Jed ** PJo “ ^niJ a 1iiu4li tlut qmtitfw if 
tic mwii w bccgiTiti a poiihiit biniKl^ In order not to b* fniiJ^d .it 
ihfi tet the rtadtr ntm opeft hb Pluinrch mi the lifa. of Fcncle^ 
fib- i: ''‘Xhmfm wa* ower any y«iiic Eteii^eman rtnUy bt^rn, thiit 
HMiKilfe the 1 iiiaj(E nf Jijp{«ffr i’which b hi iha cJ" l^iia) denired lo 
bceotne rhitii&ii nor FulycTtlui^ from Hclnit of J^um, in iha dty of 
Argoi; ii nr that durred to be AinLcmn, or PliitcTnan^ or ArchHcN 
for iluxi they tooh pLcuftixe fotnaElma to read (hdr wnrka* 
(NrtttfiJ. 

4 i 3 i LtA C£ 0 awett) FTato^ G^r^rif 43 | D i jiii 4 
Ir 7—r4 rpdr I iiihwrfWrii. The word* ifo atldtcsacd lo 

SiK^alcii hul, w» rcEinarhbi Ittiig ihey apfiJf better lo Flilo 

thtui to SKt;ii;c% 

^ 4 fe 41M JS. J^ihrt Smart ifTIh DhjfrM'Mtj .tnJ INjtMur^mi 

iil. j75 f 136 ? It beinii :i repriitt ^'f hii renew el Groie^i refimi 

to tliip [KL 9 J^ij{;v £04 A i whinh hill pftrioiijJr ImQ n:e|fl«ted In 

Ihr dticiihtlcrti of Ihc pftsmi queniloit, lu the Mtn*, Sj U, the guo 
oieirri ntu eijed itipisitti- 

I'jL^* 41^ t ZL Plato iocen at the feea paid to the 

aophltiir UM B, C aisil j 4 | B : bn rt-fproikdsea thtm 

for llicir IJ4!) chni^ri^ 59I B, C^anJ ebe^hera- 

4aD^ 4J1. Tbclqi* ProTOsor ffenrj’ Sldiwlek a/ 

ir, nm the arai^ ojid, kj thr« we believe x be only^ 

m draw to the change whkh the btc nf the word 

«>phijr " utiderwciit in PJaLo'i owfli diy, Thu vnbali^e may The 
SiipkiMi *) cmtRiuLtes, indeed^ the mrrtt iin|>orB4iat funpl^rnicnt yet 
fiimbhed to ttcotmcDi of ihii iubje^, frhic:h Sidgwich jnitfy 

caha " a hUiiitkAl lU^eoi cry of the oitlerp" though h hut gained 

moic .refioitu ifum ivrluuj cniuiJemikin, 

Fajfe 43 1» b ra Tbc JUfiioifliaa ufe nf the wuid ^ eophiit ^ cnit 
he IrntriH fjy Afjy itnei fn IJonirrSl eutelleiil Index 

Fatpw 42 t^ 4 t 2 - The aatburhiei for the lirre odv.mced 

ifff fioi:ratei^ 344 ArliiEJes, fif, y poly bin*, .liL 3 ; Pb- 

ifln I. f/g Atizk^ndfr, cha. 55: Nw Bnt£kf/ar;kt EfiUvrt. 
ptiBJiibeJ by the nnlhiTr of the present ffsjrk la the 

/• (jr ^ iif the wptiite repnux) j ir. 

Rilltix I Lucixin^ZKi Afttrif f [J, 

On xhe u^ie (if ihc wBitd in the time of the Tfotiuio Khipbe^ 

aee* irabuhle note iti Eifwm Hatrh^ ffjrJ 

rn^fitm i^Chr^Aft^ CJew^f^ (The llibbritt Lecluie% 1 S^Kh p I 0 (| 
fl* 3, LmnloifH Jwl e* Plato anecra m the Uir]|e fo*2* si^^iri la the 

iophiris,-io eeckihutijQ 4 l »pcirt 4 fly and TiiUrin, ^neer 
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sSa 

■I psid to tbft phllf^iir^ptwrti add rhetOTciaii* oi lildr ttsw 

(i;l, dm C*i'*^//wwwaB/, vi, 

P^c 41s, L 4 + 'Hw auitiiai bu lievatc^ A cijinpjejMraiiVB lili- 
HtiatluM 10 lilt ircAiiDc “ On tbe An,* of whtcb ^irqiu=Bt jjk 
m ihi« and ilit ntjtl stcitcm A| 30 luicic litf lltUliLiiAiti* 

ix). 

4ai, I 4. PiQdicu* : cf. ohielly Wekktf^t tfomJ^so, ^ Frotbkof 

¥onKcci*,Voq;ap^wdiesSoMM ''(/^ 4 #w*Af'Mjfifffi^r L, utitl 

Kpnutcd kfl iu^Kinvf \L 393* tfcatiit MnHtentI,v disuft- 

itlilif bf iu of coiitcata tod iiiipviL«ill(¥ of vim 

NoJtt, ww Oniftr^ vuJuBtdB LiliLo orofk^ iD# rrfdk* Cr/tf* 

// Pans^ 1857. \^*e iKUsestna »*rtTio 3 fmfmsMi 

of PiudkiESp ftr lb* ihw »0Hlcncc4 la Siotiirui L 

jBd il Wemtb«)audb PbiaJxh(Z 3 ^ 8 = 151^4/^ 

DUlkncr) can hutAly ba iTfudtd M mc% Ttic personal (ricnditiip 
(L j6) bturt’En Prutbcus and u vouched far b| XonojtltoA 

l¥+ afe) and I'Uio igl H, s8i t?,i dc.), 

wile «* for out «l ^tnkbi; #ipi’ismcid^ though Plato^ ui b hit orcuiJ, 
wtU0^ rnemtoQ ibc evjdoidly Ht-ihllibcd fact ■Hnihooi a linsfc ui 
ifoit^. 

On ih* ctf Aristrvplutiei (pAEC 43 ^* 1 * 4) b the Ttrjw^^it «* 

Kackt CemUfrum i. 490, Yd ArlttopliiinH 

nioTiilODt him wllh ipccial cftecm la 361 {Mcatok^j- 'I'he 

ATluiioa le Imn 10 the 69? j;Mi!ifi?kcX odmii* ho cenmia ^kdifC- 

tiona The ijH 0 l 4 tio 4 Ih the |eit <L l> freift the C 4 f/im nf Ar-^liact 
hij hccB duwii to ut b'jf Aihaiizuii v., [L Tlic hfaioj^ijio 

Dtodomit u wdl ^KbiD»t cidii Anoxai-onta a »ophiKi m m 
psLEiAfc^ twi ijuiit frjce from onimoFiitT’Jl 

IvtO Apt'Ajfrra dr '^i' kiu^^rrwM- 

Oft tbft iiilhurtcc ol Prodica^ on Iho Cyaici {L eapcciiilljr* 
bcddei Welcltcii Pammlcr, fnuim. Hn two bst^ on 

1lOt^rl^phl!oMphy *nr mentieuej^ with 4 iwK even wbal 

tfaniLiifirt froni ^ivn^ by Gaitn^i 1S7 ^ IL i|o s xv-3^3, Kihin* .QctrOi 
ni ■Ord/cTi'^ lii. lolp atcribo* nn octhre faicmi m the worKn* 
rff-um to lurn m coaiEuictlfin whh ProiAgetiH juid the w^w Thr*- 
tymEclim 

AmyUuiiT quoted by Marcelllnua^ Fd- TAm^ | yh (tn Krti^c/» edit^ 
IL tg? ^ fd. Aho Speagol, dTcrZ/fttw, ig/pX^diw the Hirtuencc 

oi Piodiciii 00 Thucydldfta 4171 i 7)^ 

4JJl, I 1. Karlpdw : td? r*»i ** ^ 

AA-ila a^riiuraV# /irrii t£ii Phe dt^ep Voice Of PtOdlClLlV 

ti Ji) H mentioned hy Flato, /Vxi^wrA?, grd A, where then? I* Jbo 

ui aUuakmi to mf oonuttmltm. Vhm^ i^id^ 54^ ^ 

Lho inherited gle-itn ot the mkuldtAiii* cif Ceo* (I bj ( cp- Weickef, 
JI, 614 ITsc licwaiplion of md (be itimb uchtd on 10 k 

(k* 1!#% octun m *iic pamdo-Platonic 360 
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w^ikt IbJIwi, cf- B- For the iimiLir Kmork b^y E^^kiifilY 

{I TiX »■ LfcffL Uiof-t JL 

iltte, however, e teicry^ilun ituiit be nmde. TUe in 

%ht hajt doten linn skic U^irwilcil ui in ibe puudo-rLkttiiik 
Thli is a eompiu^iiveljf Wc Itierajry prnducfinn^ AJ^d Iei 
bitipiiiKe ij All fno knStntdr ciilifinsJ hf K- F. HermAitTi 
MMd J^ium diF p- s?Jj), when ha talk *E* 

non^KoloDlc bdi^, bat for lh 4 ttwi pait pure Alrit h Im far tiiore 
hkel^ lhai the Ijjile treAiifc lintcs from po^f-AJwmdriiUt iime*r ii 
tcertn to be eleailv by lJie Kctrrrenire <A ncm-Plaicmic und 

tiaq-Atile iroTd-foffn^ end coiumialoiriA in aU^JsUiie pmfnTki'n^ Now* 
smeo the idsAfl 4t|tibiitqd theteiil EO Prodicui parliy In EflteT 

writer [tx- Craie^ 11® CjTi kf in Epfrcumi, nnd opp-i reni^*^ ei least; 
al«3 in ybn of Boryiihefin), Odc may l>ffin by hauntmf the ctm- 
Jeciure \hai ihe auikcfr ot ihe A-fiditMi uml thoe vriten did nat 
really drnw (ram m oommoo itwite. but that he kr more prob»hly 
drew from ihem. Eudy niid klc, Eiuiny Khulnrt hiYe been found lo 
rote for ihJdt i?iEir» II, Fe^crfetfi remif dlvconlnn bein^ the most 

coniHlem anfl »eajrclimg 

£ilw„ ReaJ»chul-Fro^Tai»m. Ctultftven* Attef the inaiurest re- 

(lectlno ] cannot gttbRTi^je ro iMi J-udpnenb We cannm^ indeed, 
Ab^nhjiety escluiie the pu«»|iHlity lhai (he ft4uhoi- el ihe A rwAux may 
htae and Ibete b^ive autlbuted a tboa^bt or e *kred of e lUno^bt to 
ibe old lapbiat wlEfLcmt shK! ri>:htp Bui He who will uarefully read the 
cbkf pusiignr—the Teriewr of the Tpirioui stagei of life arvd the •imife 
of ilealli iM A creditor—nm in ihe ind then In ihi ulbgod 

"^ifHEPeea," and will w^ljfTi them iMfaitui ewe anotheTp He w411 not 
He abte to ledat the impretikn that iHeityte of the pvudo-Fimonk 
dtah^^u^c bcHn Ihc ■tuinp of compkte od^iimllly. la It, for 
examf^ the iiKcetilvc ol the rial fimetintn; iHe patiial 

deaih of oi^aa» fjeectdinif the loud of the uinanJjiii, h 

aptly comparod antH a ^cJ-ies of dkttiuntv with (he pan pAymentt* 

I hat u to M.J^^ wroa^ by the Impaticni creditor to cnnipeqsiite Hltn for 
I lie of ihe payEiicnt in fall Chitwaidty Hhe, but 

eMetiiljiiiy tjtiiie diileitwtp k the ilmLIa In fiiou^ who ojmpjirea the 
bimtcxi B of old (0 ihcdontritaiiies hit upon by a landlonl ro ttjieve 

bta bciiiae troia Lfat] ticcuponey of a tcnanl in arreurs; fuch qsi 
ttiiHivfDfg the dotin and eatthtg otf iHr water Here t| ii ^u^ht to 
afket thn mWi of ihc lenanu Hk funher utJiy in iho btmAe k to be 
mailD unhwablo. And nt jhe mcorn^dainte bcharioar of ifie laud^ 
Intil £nrre&pond!i \o ihe i:rm:liy of Euiurc* -to the Iioeeqo hi 

^ one cake muii cnnttiwiiid to ibt other And hj 

it aiiijjlly ia. In the cntLcmi^d, Bron ii dkcutsirt!^ fuidde ; 

b caM Di inch nr niHiciion be recornmEmda eufclde ($n Telei, ^jvdf 
StobiT., r- 67 =s He. WjcliHiTiuth-Htnjel. Now* the 

(Kore pouelr we ibiiife of ilia amHor al ihc^.nW^r—aod «c have oEjt 
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ilte tflaK 10 ihmk hTfiblj- 0 f fjini—i!ic fc 53 Tikclf wc jhc 

bditifTt ih^: hrnllLmt mii^ tr^niifunfi^ bf ym 

sxi clerttr]y, AinJ wju tc* Myrve «£i eia^miUlty diJfwjn puj:pi:u^ 

Wfl m\£il rd^riUn hm Ijxj-m c-eiusHujc ituci detiill^. Ytlt lincE 

llt4 compuiiuoo of cbc dutk^fvc, but? wc iruy ifm^c ii« iiiui>>it 

Dstiifliy do» AiH 4 timi; wlkea th« trnuajg:} 

E^&doJIy lh« With wbkh wt w cmj^: c^auerntsl, verip 

wtc;mi At le:ui t^a.nlty clanibt itut n^bml a put in ihc ttiDuib 
of ^odicui it lr> bumpiiy mib tbc main chaiT-ctcr qF hii view mf life; 
cidccdk it iiUUm wcU «itb tbe o 3 Ci«t:$Muii} wi? bJivc Fomifd cil bim Ihnm 
ibc taik wF Itocuki^ frtmi wiiift !&Liiem«u» in Pliiw, uni fintun t lu: 

leitiinoiiy flf ibe diulc^ue £i>>irw, whii;lj, w jutitu by 
b«bLi4*iu.^c, ]i^ i»a:e antrkat th 4 iii ihir .^rtAAvi, grntiricd (d 

ilmt tnyu^lf in ngmmEui ca tbit fubjtct mxh i^Ai/4^^kk Jff 
C*‘ 4 f^ik/M, L lt 34 » a- 7. bA. ;.) 

Fifft L 4 * " Htfitulei n t^ie paminjf of ibu Ule 

k bald Ly XoTsopbnn^ Jlfmera^M^ ii 2%* On ihs Supbodenn 
nindeb nJiwly fftcofubed ju lurb by Attif-tuEoi <Kib ^ Kutttb.. 

7 >^^- Cr^ p. 309, «L 3- Tlie brfliiAacc d ibe 

a|>dagvie if tcry tharDugbl.f tcnsitcil by Coa^y^ itV,* 79JP j B&me 
frciK cnriTTibi^tinTti ti^ tbe &utqecl mie Aibkd by Dktendu 191. 

Cui^y jA} #iEU tmtse imiUAbiluT iuifrprett The Sf^iuos * 

(1„ 13} V LliE Ykridiii al mnn. 

Eulogy iTf iigrirEiltEErt * (b It ii kgiiimjitu to inrer fucti m 
purpo^ trnfn % f%£er&nc£ tn Tbetniiintf Irt »=a 4 rfi Or. 

p. Din sUni% Tbe ^ c^jihCEptica of itutiUcTml -In sbHri' 

34) b ilidrnujdily dlfeuBac4j^ and mf^^ced to [hvdkn;!* in th# 
pfeiulqJ^.TiMnic £iyjriii, vuh whidi ef £'ji/i>i£rjyvfrf^ = 7 ?# 

f'-iie 4iOi b j;- ^ Ofijnn uF the L^fitf in Oo ibu the cbkl 

paBt 4 L|^ 4 IT Pi^otkfiiiu, tk yi Atief 7^/ my caitbm Jmy 

restc^rKthm d| iTuq tirjtrnL»w cump^ict^ by Diuk^//VrAr^rj. viOL i}|« 

ffh^ft lenicufA tnim ibe ijhec in Ckcnu, Dt I, 4?. 

nt : and Scaiiiv Kmii^i It jS, with 3^- ja 531 

399, 39^ 4 iin lai. ikkkpTV /. H. Yw I ift), 

t end ay Ferui^ (U 57^ d- Pliilodembu^ Aic ^iV. 
Fji|;e43i» ii 3- iiippki c tf. iho c-atkemt Jiccouni la. C- 

^ ilwwift di^erny tbit nnnie 

of C[' 4 tfmen e ; it wAi dawn by Ckmeut d AkxondHPK 

vL 74S (Pntubi^nd rucenily irentfiti m mf rmr KriiiS 

unjfErii^a^^ lY* 13/ . iVumir Sihvnjj^t^iHcAlt, iS9c% 41b tromie'. 
Hl* pej^fotydlt^ ii ddcrtbisl in FUiu^t d/Anr^ nml in ihe 

il/rf/^ tiJCfitapi r>iAudo-?ia I Dnh:), CL mhi't Fliii. -v 
ibuj^AT/ -ADd Fh'iJyairJtut Vi^. n = IL I3 /h K^yicy. On 

htf a a 4 ^euinfitcli Tannery, /Vwr ih ia 

I/^/I/Mjr, 14 Ji 5 v prunonocci ibm ** Hip|iEu (i^EtU fut vm ifiiiibdinQtkkA 
TemiuijLtublc." More on tbe tnbicet in AUtiuiu iiM wit 191. 



S0r£s AA'n ADn/TJom. jSs 

U Br Atlwrti ^ Bttrcltlunlt, dtr I. 

4. j i 

f^Lfn L SJ* Hutorth^ ijeubi^ 41 [ii tJw tjuitwonljtiw'-^ rJit 

•’of iht Olj^Tnjrtc Vjtton ^ (xcuf Irt JVitam (tb.!*)! AiiU ^ 4 t 4 
btfily wwi th* a4>tftt of pr^kms im Cmi HJitarjf. 6B ..nd 

M-L£iy vBlnAbitc iomarti <rtl ihe p™iiTC curttmt# ftpd th* Cir* 
r-E-icbii^ infitwrjKC of Hippies* doctriiita m <iJtiJiitfiJ iJ&jiiTnltr 
the 

PiiK^ ^ Amiphiini ct thltify If. S 4 upp«t, i?# 

iC^tiiiacr UiuvErii<lMi-Fr&^ neif, ihc cnWs^ 

tinn= ol lhe fT^jjriw^nt* in th^ fi- 3 lu 

Ihoappetidix £i3/4^wii£f^ 1 ^ j{^ 2. Ci.| ilso, 

Oni^ in ilic j#*4UiiiFF Jr dV# 

JliiJrj tt3^- 

435» Us- Oft Ihe torea « tl^lrt re 4 liiitl„ llia 4 L|iht>f"i 

df*^ p* 211 - 41 ^ on I he of Ccmii^liiiiDnaTIL 

d; nutcKjfa. /m^ 7^/^ On ibe 4110 nwf™* d 

ihn *iii*fi5e “On Concoid* (t. ll^*d. f^hUostrutudk I'lV. l| 

(il t7|. K^yMr) 3 on tbe Itucrai^ tb4iTai:icfl¥ilc-t uf Antiphon 
d Ktnnngeots, 4l| 

**«K4 4l5h I ^ We wre tbit Jaersaw ift now fragmertt* of 
phon icj *lio, in the ** Kioler r«f ipTPTjsrajnm " 0# 

hiH, t thmh*-id JtstnJ <«Titi 4 [n« 
profph of tht fict thii ihe rrvJ^^^ IwWIciui 
95^1 emiiAlft* gfflit ptecei A™* i» hoolc of AnliflboOt anci indetd* M 
be mlkttiT 1 j*¥c v«xilurc(l to wUSuraii ifiHEii !««► hum ihc bncik 

^Thm Gtoic^ fl. j6>e not Gii>te JihnwHp hut « 

rrvkwftf a him tih* Ule Stt Wiliam Smith \ io the 

(imttifrfy AtoWp ctBiv. f}\ *hoiH 3 trrtt mut pcrtiKcanoi • rewitr. 
itijj «f hi* M»n po'int of 1^ic• G^oeo MftiatJf n?oi£t 4rt<h a|Ffmrif^ 
^ y[L 5 a, Oi n-t i 1 i*S. CL 

Frtrfm^f ^ iIrrUt 

To ^hai Saujnw (a^k af* v/-? prtsicnw on Anti- 

plioQ of tlic nuLLbre^ philMcphon# who tdnJ hlrai, nfc m»y Mki iNai 

Fnijcifi^ 94 (BLilia) *oani< reniiitdt^tit of &uij|»alocIean 4 l-KvfiiJ=i- llie 
i:fim of li li i Aaiiphtio de^l^iatti ihe prownt wder of tlis 

imlvcjve u ^llic nam nillnu Wiwit,* limJ ihN iftUlci ciaclJy with 
Ihc mioll 4>f 1 elmtst invcilligiiioa ol thoTCrriiininf ffajgfoejil* n* tfPK 
pcdocki,virH> 1 hat tlw piTwmt ^of i he oniver in Ath« ^^ttuumu 
lit for I hr mull pert from one anotlicTi simadA iiiiderlhe 

ii|pu n-Ji of ^ FdEUiMiipi'" hui of waxiog Cf, ibo Fragin. 

105 whtfA tha tfra ii c4lW ffii ciippfoiioOi wiib ibn HtOjK^ 

JEMilcmn -Hii WMr™ LSlek, t- i^sU SAHRie li^l 

ilreaUy ItriirJ with weUJoimiird iiii^ei(ui the ca^n^l rcm.irh of 
Orij£cn ibiu ih« amhnt of tlo; li^d ‘^depowt Ffiwniciicfi!* 
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nr, ch. as>- Wc fcgrec wnb upiirkMi 

that Origen tbit mcinmg int^ Aiittph^^ (Tvi^Xu^ ^'intcr^nartii^ 
« condmkftdo-*' la nay CAse, u S^utpiiv^ Af^ia abi«ri^j »iih iwrff^ 

oon^tih^ nol ocly Ffa|^ bol olfto (HLali, pcilHi tq ih\: 
flcknowtf^tgintni of m D*iij, Tbnt iwo tucb dissItqiUr thATActm-* 
th# and thit A^Es^iY^Jr^ihiDkoT —iltiHiy .lisrv have bctso 

ui^itiHl Ln oge |»«f«eia l« la ImprnbaMe, 1/ ikii utmly impimibb. 

thaf ihc icpQfi in qtmakrti^ Ih orcFcr la g^in cjciiLhilliy, ^omld have 
be much belter touched for. An MCleiiMUral wrlw tatfihl ha a 
ilefcwng or Pt^videnev in any natnrvpliil^^tapher'i lUianpc in explain 
ihc nmverK—«ip«:iatly ill oa-e whidi vfk*, after ihe tnaimer of Etnpf^ 
docks, to rraic the iimci^eLmcnt of otgulc lin^ aad Ibe purpi^e k 
fnlliU. hiic^c to TiatirniJ' can^A 

tKKJK III.—CHArrtH VJ. 

I*■l:t^ 43^1 1 tn Prqfcsfoina t cf* Lacfx. J-hoff., «* ch. 5, The fe» attf- 
fivine h^jitneniti orf hii wwh#, i4 mil ai all the olbEjr bifoTmaltirifi m 
have about him, ore colki^iefi mnd Amply dJ»atwd m Jqbumnc^ Froi, 
Frpf^^vrf^, iloan, 1B45* And la i Vitiittfa, 
di Wyd Cb^ipgeof rS|j* 

5 f Piotjqfom? itqilSw m nmiirnU eckace Ia^i bm* In o^y opminn, 
not uuemalii m prcKs-vod. Cf. Gkero. J7j Orof^^, Ht J3 

(ta 5 )s Dwiiya ou IwnAHi L (p. Rdaitc); EupolLi'iD tba 
Fragtn. t4ft. tay (L. 297. Kixh). 

The ciiulupue o( Mi wcniii, In Laert^ ia, ti not otcd j 
compete List of the vrnim^ ; Mi p,|^ 

phyiidl rcail hm nrccnily ai by Porphyry^ is wziitung 

tllcr& 

Hrrjolides or Poniiii Ua«t, £ 0 .} r«conkthAr be 

fiAvE Ia*a to ihe Tburisni (T. ot). My caujectutMl accquqi b ilie lut 
of I ho noturt of tlmt iDgishiiion was more fully ■dvoncod tn iny cm* 
tnluititru to the risr iTf tfit^rnwjjrArt 

by i’tofbsor Frajn dtp^^nAiuf, my <44llftK^^ie for ^irir. 
prudence (Yiranftt tStoJh I jub now a*rwc that L wai njukipnied M 
tliit by M. H, E. Mdrr, 3i;i, 

t'JUt* 439 i !• 7- 1# ftu ItMiltinq ibii aaiMdij 

nailed Thtiri'b but kl ouiy be taken ms cxtierndy probabfitt. On ihr 
nTtJ^itecture of ilie cityi cf. Dindorm^ xil-m j on If ippodamui ihrie ait 
proof* |jfi SehlUer, NAmc TAmrwrMm^ i ApoUiodoruar in cxlaut 
wftet ^rhii OiTTmkle DMiTp, wib fl)^ RSiies ibat Empedodo 

(I, 9} fLayrfT m Thuril Aooo after Ita fbtinilaiJniL Her^dulus^ plioift 
AtiitcilLc (AUjt/^ tij. 9) aUU n Tbterun, k gAiicroBy huown to Ymvn 
r esufe d thne. 

On “the divlaion of tin; c.kizexL8 into ten {L li), d*. 

DIadorui, afi, II, 


Aorss 5S7 

The fnijmenl oti Pertdrt (L sfi) li ia fisJ 

3J. 

r4]^4fQ» l m Ai 3 equ^izHan ttfliuE dliioaifrrcd M 
bt€n tiii Jiufi£ilp wltb ■ biKhde^tM of pioljubilit^r u tlm oTiht^ jcois^r 
tif Protugmai (lA. rJrUckiifir, in Mtf^^ Ktr^ ; to tht contraiy^ 

KAl1wl,.5Vj/jf/fif />T/ fifis" 'AAvTdEW, jB 6J, h\ thovncoiTiGnT That 

chii iMbtidofiai va* naa f>F thf Four Himdrcd^Lun. Dlo^pb. j^ S« 
(H commsM »ato oificn, reCOf^ubo ntoroly n more ro t et 
idOQ bf ihis p«rxan of Lhe jccuioTr not ol Ibe dote ol the jiecuiailarL 
For ki it icmrccljf pnutuble thui in thii bnef iiitjcm-j^in 

^411 l^c.l'lJke lawvfourtt wouJd h^vt been HE work wl p» HdiaiO 
how been couToked—thi^, *4 ihowa the irkJ of So*:rsaie=i» 
the nuirtl>er le^u^mL k A chatf^ cf hri^m. Bui far wttEFitkr rew^i 
lemnm to coniTadijrx (hat aaiump&^iL FlAto,i In bit dioitni^e /V^y^ 
^^Trpff,3i7 C| pul^ iheie ward* Into the tepUin'i month 7 ** Theie i% no 
one here p&kenL of whom I mi^ht eot bo ^bo father " (Jaweti). Here 
PLiio, who on Lhii oeoaiion had no naion whatevor 10 confute 
ehronulofy, muil nf^t of sUt h\Mw LhotJitit of S^rflTatet. Nerw 
who dlffii In 199 eati burdly binre Leen bofn later thaw kc 

readmit k the 17 mj^y Iw tiktrEi lu un& 

aaiiabk-i^ Irui lilmwite nui^ fndcedi miuth e^irf; MhOTwm i)m rmmd 
numiiiT of jb ^eart ifouJil he iiudEiilid:bki in the Cr^'/d^ Thu« 

wc am^ ai ihe year 4S5, nr util Hume pET^bahlyv M 4^ m 4^^! ^he 
birtb of p miag nyjtfc TMi datr alini accrtrda with iliix of tlie Tliurian 
k£.k4latjon (44 J>i wiiich could not well have hncik cmruited la Prota^- 
Eotaa until he bad emhhthed by tongiiTwnice a coQitdrer.ilile TqujkJr 
dan ai a titphiu^ ntid we know that bk wjii. jtiuui ya whan lie loulc up 
ibe ptufeatfidn (cL Liert^ Dii>C-, Iei y& i Plato, Mmif, 9t E]. Now^ 
ihice Apollodofui rcpret^i liim at living lo the ige of 70 nhuul 
70^*" «ay« Piiitn, E), tii* otceiKtr7 to |iLice ki dcaik wbkh 

ia juhl to have ftdlow7d immediately on ihe tmcuaatmn, a 
■jy, dva or aix—befure 411. Eleneo, then* It bacacnee |BWSiljle for tn 
10 apply to PrmaEOrnA ihnte ttna from ihe fil Huripid4» 

(Fnk^ 99s, hSasiqk^ td- m which mn la aniipity an aliuilon wja 
comcily perdetvcil (Laerb Uiogn, li. 44), bui wna mcorrecOy applied 
to the death cd: Soci^tea^ who mi caaaiti.'d ycnri aftei tbe prcHfoc- 
bon of ihc plny^ Aumher didlcciki4n, Zen^h voi ali^r cum pArtel whh 
Paiamcdei (PlaiOp PAa^t, sit UJi kr^ Aayi the Khohant, Ik ma 
And ibo word* of Xehophmi (J/^awer^ Iv. ^ ^j) thow 
how cioAcIf In iLi« rtsperf hereCaHtd tbal myihicaJ perfona^* - «f«|p 
tVI^ « 4rf-ii uicmDi'it ■* liA fafiikr I « * it cemaina a 

nwt (jLitstion whether of not the poet alwf ahuded to hli dead frirmi 
la hi# /wf tPhilttCbfWmi Laett. It |sX 

Vo|;¥ 441^ I 2. Of the fr#giutLil5 Pclali/ig to education, (he (uit 
two are to be ftiimd in Siolnotti, 39. So t^ih He&*c)i 

and Oarncr, ^*rni P^tr^ L 174. The ihlrd wai recitjveml Uidy 
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ita*! (TtllMncTstw ra tlie xtvii, «r#^ |Voih 

ihc Syrljc of pinTTrt^HPliiiair.h'* tTr*»*ep 

ity Ujc^Tde In Ai I writ'ia; U^l I vu 

biTcmiied Mml Cil Dicia ^ m HiiW fnil^OnE Plf 

Ft^iagoraa rektlnsf to cduoixia^ pubtuW in S^cbii^*a 

pr3!f-^ V, Th4 iqnxity Ycrtafii^e of flirs n-n^iinn b^nJtjr (Khrrilt 

ifae iirmij;bl nC liu^ lieo ad aIdcc jl AiinLI-Kf rnii;iitciit which 

It ptescj'vfd llitfG, utd filiicb fljiiiiiii {}]< niuno fiT tvoki 

vvcD mors unTik« th^ work the of Cbtiouieojc thjiii thii cil the 

a 4 i^ pf AhdWh 

-Wit 1- It* ^af PrwtuRWfM, cf, 

51 i AriitalCe^ Pw/tct^ch. iij: itL l: 

Elcn^A,, <lu 11.1 moA Ihc gtliivi m AnittnphJrinAi On^tidru Jl 
(Mi-iiii;kc). Oti fYrrto’^ont an a^lhiRfiRt nf ihc omrct^rii^ *t * 
lb«nrr ^ (L 5 g|, l-C tut 

Piiij(c 444f L ;t6. TIie ihru Trnfda arc mud 

443^44^1 J 3. Cl ihc iiu of wrniuig^ in Cm^tlL Diug^^ 

1*. SS- 

For fbc foib^Hng ftnryp cp. Pkimixli, Ufr ^ cLl iiG 

(3tcii»ibtolui ii rtiiiiAl Ai ibe mulbotilir tii the naxK Kiilcncc)i 

On lAwiutii HygmiaH DuirniiEmi cCebirik' ICut voti Axnirm, 
end Ttrrfimtx£t^ In the PmcD^ingr 01 iltc liii 

G« 9 chkcht%-ForEhuFii^l iJb w ni^wvpmpcT Amiiimd. 1869^ 

4 ft ^ i MEkluMich^ IH* PlMirCfAf iri jk 7 ilrcitii the Wl^iof 

tVenhscbrffiiini Tyhir, Primtfivf Caffftrt/i. 3594 ^cndiATcafBj 1* 

(^a£tvdE*h 9 Af d/fi# JT IvA I If ); Mmftifim, alh 1^/4 iniilly.. 

Sf/tcip Ptmi /iS cmtrnasfj;^ euc^ id (Ccmifu^uc, licizert 

rcmmfic it in bit G^Asikii dtr Pkilhii^Aie. 1i 17^ td. 1 ( jUv.)i. 

The putage fmin Plmto u in ilie 3x4 B. 

Pvt* 4tS-i|D^ f I. Tbfi Gm tenLcAce t 4 Ehi booh m iW 

gDjJm U in LmETl Oiofrr hu fl 

Lubcck^t bfbti PTel}i|£ii|?ra Hii ''mueuted. of Atlieitto ItDCnistc he 
dfinied Tbs ccj'Tiniibihtif **( through the reuaon {A. Lehn'crdlj 
AurmtAi amt tSo). 

On bit riuMie i>[ letUiiig bU huiiurmtiijin, ct Phaci, jaS 

and Art^tDtlCii A'i^cw, EfAu^^ im, i (iirbcrc; ht^urcvi^u ibc omt h h 
DPf mcniluqcdX 

Ofi Un^Urvt («ili^rii]r wtin* p«tt;pininptf)i d- GimpCf^, 

t-ri-l i mltn the me el «t#Mj tit ptmjLii&iliy 

vi^invATcne in 

nnti\$ otc bik^ frmn hia pjmi/lfw pp- xvi^ 

4^f i Zf, The three tltlei M liut cbtel wotk of Frotmpm 
ACiiiir in Pnrpb^rf (n^uJ Elittib^ t. 3 ^ iL 

Gmiunrdj; in PimiDi ^ i6j C ; ujtd in Sextnt Ade^ 

sMcfA., Tf]. 560 *= 3 Qll« ^ 7 t Mckkti, The ehdf it qneti^ im the 

rA/^//*u. 15a A, fiiMi iit OilHj., it- s*. 


NOTSS <rfAV> A/tifft/OAS, 589 

Puec Tj 0«eHi*: [ft Rloftcft ^irif/t tv* t/ttA mi Gatikt 

'111- niiEhur iiu dl$di4!iad die i3iQ:3ititir;{( nr ihc plun^ ejcImiiillvQly 
m hi* da^ UHUtMmf^ |riL afijK Hii pre^cctawn hi imfcr- 

riE3^ ihff g«tlcfic mierpreiaiinn. of " mm* ** are : Pdjim, i?f# 

44 J^^T Lba^,AV« ir^ Uni/f^mkmxr^ ^ 

(inlh« wi-Keasd^ l^hkluijaplika. vhi.47^C) ; 

Duiii Hidhfiuf, I>u ^ar^itdpi PtaivM xMd ArtifafHn i^rr 
, ^. irUitdk wjrUrftukf {In tTodtjaiiei'i yaUr^A^, $npji1,T, »iL i 4 ^}. 
Tht utrthoTH 4t|:tiinny% «cP« paidy 3lntn*ibened md jwUy fte>ii^il 
by W. JermjUcm, ^«r Jif //itmif^ {*' Emaaft 

Vunloboaeni!*,'' 153 ^)i he >fl. hnwever, mjwjikfin w mtlThHiJinf 

flic jfcns' ic itiTefprtl hion to Ciute hlceTHto^ Sn Ur *pmt« 

fmm ihit> th^if be *v«i bcoriwjifed the tiidividuAlntu: ieh:^rfiT«> 

mtloe in hl» iJ4H4*biiiuu ci| the " Ai iJunflt eppeor to me^ w 
ihe^ Ife 10 tti^Ma ihc/ epprar TO yi>\^ » \Ut^ nrc to you (Gfote, 
P/afit^ IL JSJK 

Pige 4SS, I* ts- Aflitollc, iJl R 31 '<> WS A X 

Ilifi qiftMultOA tro&i Ml 3 i 0 - ^tfen* to hii miL i_ tile- iL 

tht 5. B I. ^ Cf. Sb Jflhri p- 3*6 : HDhhtiolu, io ihn 

I i i*3 Feb,, 1^70), ana ^rd iefitf 

p. ^ 

ptge 4|B. Lj^ ^ in nJteiuiiJ* sol O. Out of the 

vt^lumhiou» Thca!tttiii"T!itermii» tht fotf-nvbg mjiy be fpe^alh 
Miocted: SchlciifirtBiidier*i tkmin, PhmtnrtAi Stkdin^, 

and Clip with tpodal tefcrcnr» to p(L 4^1 1 Dliiondfr^ 
fp 56 ic,eiulvfiei 3 £wto; m tflfl 

Pflgu j6o^ L is, Ttrnoot Franitt. 4R 
fL tbjjt Arutoile (U .V//^Ap 1007 =i # i (0P9 A, 6 /:: 
1053 A 13 - 

f>ge 461^1 X Plliicl^ CVoO^/jUi, 366 A* Jmi^ bv dii: ibuitLird ol 
iqft^nTtj^ ihn, frarAfitfrU luM by I—Ihfflftnir Hitlfi—earlu^Tt than 

the ri*r/#^ (cp* Dhtenhergoh 5*1 J#^ atnl Sehui^, 

fpW^ ¥iL 442 t* 44f). Tbk dtCTiciraoee will io eEl Bhelihood be 

lirgeil egsliifii ihe^ie^ of the nAnmntc^ on pp. 41^459 ^ 

t«L Ent^ apiit ir^m <hs fjict ihai the—prabribly boonsideniyii - 
diusoce of jime bciweco the two dIsJogw diwf oirt evhide the 
pn»ibt!liy ihitl liah* wm dieudy huvf with the TA^siAiu when he 
pohli&bcd the up^rt ham ibli, und Other f^ce poullinitiei^ I 

have in no wife niAioisioed that the voheme uf iha TAf^rf^lMJ iTood 
akme m perfnliriivjj iw 4iiihnr to expouml ilir tyimn-nisiiiiura iam m 
the mdh^idladUite fPiTfi whklibe ibmprdcimd, h wm the moti uiti- 
ghls plate becJiuie thjil expbfeldoe fketpe^i id smooth the way fox 
ibc «ten^cvc peesslil oF ithe ikttlipiii f^rowgoreon theory nf oogrtiEriin. 

ihtiTc wiw ootbini: td |iWTTfrt him fnim MiltmlydojS aoU =i«ially 
mcnlioniftg it, t»E b the Cj^Lu, in soy ollnir | 4 atfl ; 
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ft 

itt tiiMW, Jinnwer, dtu* ihe Fii««jnail i>f Pvwflffora* «{ipni in 

aj fctfiMia ■ lljtu ta in ths diat-jy# that bean lili umci I Iuitw 
alrnaity wtlliniiSy i^Tinituii that ikLi liyton'rewbit cu ti« drsvfi « • 
liMurtinn injni ttie ftaienieni, dtrcccljr cnpidittHl in nae inirdi at 
pmuj^iraa. that everf j^irnpitan hat an nbjicttvc nsaliiy ai iti baiii. 
And I iIiEilI lie i-qu^ly i-mijij to iiiltiiJt titil the tHbjectin thetwy li 
dit«c>l]r nnttitied, iq that itateiaent, a/iil ik ^ th« intcntititi {if 
Krplibt W 7 U ditefifcd ihmto, a* mas. ia any onie hai confuted my 
aj-iurawti* agitnii the tfaditfmiaJ accepraJibn gf the twet Tbi^ 
huvrevirr, no con of mv crJtica liu » ycl even wtcmpwd to i-fa For 
tte rwr, up, 10 iht do« oM j. my *i- HtUkmnA, 17^^;S- Ti 

h hk^iy ilepfomhk that depend for oar iarormatim uicni ilut 
polemic of Penri^mt «idelr on tn ieotated ntitire 

iu Set cm Etcip.. Ad^ AUthtm , riL jSj (p, at j, Bekker), Ob thii, 
cp. dir Htiikttitn, tydi We may tdJ ihw Fjato {£itA^ 

mm, Ch In relkmfl]{ the dociNiie {of Aatisthaaea) that Lbeve » no 
liack Ui Pf0iAj(gn« “ainl oihen yti mun: ancitni,'* on 
hardly have beca thiahinc of Ui* imtuo-inenunn tenet, which 
no tht cuatTary, alwayi ninfeKRted at ttribiaF eWeftwlunesj hy 
Itt novelty^ la conelqtlotti we luay point co Ihs itanitihrue hy 
Hrrmlai, Jrristo *tt/. PAiltu,, fi 9 (UoaoBT* Cfw 653), which agrt«e 
almost eanetly with the vie# we hive ultea; »Vwv#Hves . - , 

«»n nl V#K mpwttUrat t bfwrni, lal r« jiIp t^ntntrrm leii 
frftP *^ 47 ^^ Vi « nl hrfrtni^, <«« frrv iw vaTi 
Oil thk ulH^ cpL. der /fMU-wis/, 174, 

Paue | 5 :r, f 6- "Two Speseheai* cC Laen. UEoy, U. tj; 
^tfi|l<lile3, I'ra.^. ifip, Sfatrcli, cU, a} ttooetei, Orai. lo^ I'jij'i 
Sencea ii‘Ju'jx Jfiw/,, 45 ® >i 4 i Haafcl Is ahme in luvin# 
undeistooit the wnicnea ni if tlie two weie of equal wlnt This, 
howercT, as aintady pcTtanved hf Eeiuayi (A'Ai/j,, |, 

hjr an loeut implied in the teit of the irtwrance. The doetriaa, w* 
may aild, helwse to Areesiliui. (ct Emclh, 14, 4 » 

ilia 410) GniiforcDv 

\'i,£c t 6 i. Tltfi fiMir qiuirmiima on this pagt will he fouad tn 
Dlifcrw, CEerSTi Oim^/fn fed. AtsAjiuJ, \i ,,a, Alexander liain, 
7-1*# Afil/- a CrfHeimiimil p, tf4 t Alili * tswn BUarHi- 

Him* fHttmtmiu (mjx iil, 331 j anj Geetlw, md 

( 3 id ed), L 341. 

Fape sfiti h Affcioxeimtr ct Laeit> Diog,, i|q 37 j discoteiod 
more ejihaastitsly ic iiiv A^njfSt dir ftAikvHti, ift*/ Tunow 
ft iji: fia],Tn, lofi^ at., p. 109 s 

lIuM^ah Lncrt. ri{<ipi,ftb.sjtatrnbetig Protn^omairfjfrf fajirru^ 
aaih ill 1 tu the tenteaM ahum itic it ,j,(, «marif Ji«. 

>ei uehhei t he uw stmetnern nos the other no yield m a 
eoniwptiim »t the PreSdEmraii dialcsife dilFereai rmin that which the 
tUtonie di.iJi>jue Nobody ever cal ted himstU eti Etiitie; 
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tfrm xrmaiticd bC ^\\ iIri« cm# of divpami^mcsl (cC 
Orai. 10,/W^iiJ i.mTp^tmwTTt} ; ;heaiMv^-n«iitS(iaE 4 J 

ffclk of bU <x»k ciumac huM^ iicca of PrirUi^jow* own chooaln^. Bm 
Sf thn b 04 ik-^oiabtE«H hit ff^niior text-bcKik of ftbeioRc^thow^^i a 
gjcST dcxEcniy m aq^iiHicfiTp iiisil pivo hiETruciioa in ihit o-rt of 
wpccchet fiir mnil # TJiesfcn* rbsfr wm oilouj^u for o«r 

cciAipkri or mbcT foe bis oiiibiJfintfSt to be»tuw LhjU 
upon It. 

pAgv La, In cJillin^ tbe VJato nf bis 

t find ttipdf in i^wfnifiiii wiilt ilie gFWt ttULiuriiy of 
Hiodtrm PUUink ^cholan, Veb linoj so ensai: an attilidrfliy u Z«[lef 
oppi>w Lbii Mnfilufion^ I cunjujity nol cmlil to «tt 4 bbsh it 

bcTt> wtre h nof that m lattr ToLom* of ihl* work wU| be LnAnitol)' 
bctt«r iraittd ^ar rlmt AcconiitiMlVi point 1 ihall 

mrrdx eapra* my convicdmi ilut In Uie wholii facile of Platonic 
Im^uify notbing liu l>c«n iqok tiiiinifibanity niatitiibcd thd^ ibe 
tbtonolng^ of tbe wrilii^gs das«d at H i by Dhicnbcf^Cf 
vn, yi 6 ); cf. now rap^i4liy fyoi* iewi* Campbell, 
ii.4*j:<Oafofd, J69+), . . . 

J*tL^it 4^16, ^ 7. The paata^ hefdn ducitwM of inn Piawnnt 
S^kiu^ f^3i D) wt» ilif^nmily ukea and rrntirrcii by me in tbe 
dit HfUkynti, i«* / Since ttioi t hn^e been iietipy mi 
ai'oii myieli of the bitroluy of nay rtviewm^ and of levenU pm^ic 
cormpivniimti, acd id ndrott Thai my tben iot^pieiatton, which 
flgreeijl witb Canipbejri ami w witmg. llie CDUlcai ioreo 

ni to file cotiritiiimibn wt imm make the beH of iJie iniitjcwhat ijarth 
hype^^baiMu ^ to Uie poiiiioii of TTsia i* the tok point on ^bicli 

r liavo coinidercd myaclf afiligod m moEli^y ihe ttafcmccti ctmtainwl 
in tlirti book oi miflo which ba* liftii ^ jnEfitiwMtL Lt Is 

likcwh? my fttwi KHiVTctioft that tbe muD^al ^if tlili soi ry prop liu 
init ill f tr y way iluEfiBLji^cd ibe itriicttiiil of atgumtniC which u there in 
tniht up. Am 10 ibc Oiher conirnEn of ihi* famgraph, I irtiisl again 
icier s« ibo AM the pfmeai hinu ato tiwe 

lully ikardoiwdi 

l‘2i!;e 471., 4 %- Afiiioiio; f%Af./srkf iL 34jfw. 

ror what foUowi, cf. Plato, 3| D j AfliJ lacratei, Ontt 

I f, t§ 16 md SI. Ct aiw the eKcUeUt fefrmrk* o( Ciol®, ^ 

GrMt^ viL 46 Jiv(io r&l*,, iBfl*), wJscfe he daciiiv«ay cniidcEiinsihc ii« 
tomizintiiy cnaiJe of Lbe AltsiOplumic boriesmoci m whicfi tbc and 
ihc fiJim ftrt iairoduccd naqi^jlceta ^ “ liAnslDpliaftti tail witto* 

agniMfl EDiy one, be it a wimto 4 Sokral^^ wiio is the penmn 

ain^kd wit fur aiiack in Uie * ditiid*-’ iJut thew Knibota [Kuter ftnd 
titaiiiiUa are named in the lext^ noi iidiniwing AfiitfFpbinfta as an 
iridencc agaitii-i iJolimiSa whom bn AttaciLf tiwvie 3 l.bslMo ti^rwiie 
Jmti as an eddmec a4raiiul Oi*n ^tke PiOttigiuf jLi anJ Gorgia^ wh&tu 
be Jff£s m 4 attick^* 
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AdrEs ADPrr/om, 


On «h*l ct cftpccuilljr ATfuiMle, | (]]j5 A, ?! | 

4(6 l> i Srrtu# Btnp^ ASk J/i/A, il, ^ {^sj, 41 

Hckliet);; E’hllmlitiLiiUL in liii i-lwinr ririiil {uaugt3 

Hffl dt«5tMed toy lit* .uihsi- B( ih’it wwi w the /Sf tiis 

rhcrfr, Crfvtrtiimv, ii(^, pi, ft^sj j Chiyiilppni, in I’nun^cb, IV Sieli. 

u ID^ »j {5t jf4. if j:, IJuliner; 1 lUtnUir. Ajti- 

iiMle, XAriM^^ iL iC iniiti iii ih/jt. 

I‘4ge 47J, 1; I a. Ariuotlc: JiAi/nrif, i. t /ff. j further, cp. abote, 
note* Jp pp, 44 $- 45 P; and 3 j> o, pn ]‘rotn[!<3Tti 

«« •* • tmlKt of tbcurtte** J7,V lip. lint «vid«t» Eft Frel, Quioi. 

1 to 

fiS*i 474.1- * 4 . Quininiaa: /mh. Orat,, a t, 11 


Boos JIL—Ciwmjt VII, 

4 ?®i f I. The Hfe af Getxu* hud Iwo (imicd hjr Hcnnippiis 
ii&d (.leivrhw) in their bin^rmphin (ArhT:ni^itt, ki. ;a} P, sitd »L 
^ D}u Tnrtitatmhy data im nttw rcm bit hinh ileuI 

4sj[di^ Wc iitfiif lidlfirei j^|K»ILKlum» i^iid IpWta rlii- 

h« Iitn^ ttf ftv icg ofd- ll€ tarviVcd Somtci ( PlaiA. 

1 ^ Z)t HTvd ip«il Um Isi fcsTs in Thm.^lyp wtim (qcmclEi^ ifl 
vi hr iN t^vmr n( Jawm flf wftti 

jfcvccnded the tkrqnc ^trr. jflix By fat *lio ^i-roiiiiC»| pjtft nf lilt Wm^ iifia^ 
hs^mrrtti mi^cnlty fnIJi m the fifth c^nalotyt that at ibe liutw ftf Uk 
Kppcuiniact i> tit^ vTwvf hi Aiheut (EiIdiId^iii idl, ht wju akwiidir 
4|}prfbiciilnig: «Sft asfc- Ottlsp m hh Gtr^m p. j, 

liflliU ** flonly ii> Jhfm^umt S'ew 

viL Von Wikinciwrti tiot hiii^takahly ftiei hli OI vm^iIc 

onulnn tn ihn attnrmierr o| ^ ‘ /J/iVflipU lyjlf. He fa 

tnuiRcl IW 4 I fuUy, tlii»ugh om 4 n .nnaiiiminivmf 

(dT- jf/np^yrV ifjT iyi/4by l^hUnwbt^i'^ Fihr 

5 j Midi "I iWJdmv iiincii by BUui, AmttAf 47 A 

cft s* Tfie fragm^nti <uc to. W/fiici* ii, 

llettuiyt Keir Bark*, tIIL 432} haii odtl^d the 

til the 0]yni|rje unttieii [utserved by Ckjxietii «f AlajcaiidfblT 
Sirjm^ ia cb-11 (340^ 

On ikft niiiiuk sf Tltrosymaditti ^ fy) m xhc of 

AiilUipbana, »« fc<sdc, b 43^ 

4774^^7- TIm tit« fiMil* of Gaii|ji«a mno Ih tW, 

^ii 4 j iL 3$, ^0 luRriiptlfio nn the ha*a of ihn Dl)'ztipc tt^tue (L i|) 
li b tvtiibrf^ t^r.i p. 534* 

Pimr 47Sn b ^ ShjiljExpciiti:^ Hi, 4 * ^Otif wnitinfntc 

»TmIT he ihu niawf of Tbn tw^o limllci wm 

carrinTed bif LmipThns, tt|iI liL 3 (p, 3* Jahn* V^knlL 

Tim dionuct^iihtJ eif the jyJ on; tAii££i hnui 
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mitdRiAnn^ Clift?, SJ^ai^€ Mmd EitfiAMtim^ in the TEnnsactMHw of 
ih& Shafcaperc SoEicly, Sent* I , iWcnSfi, p. aja 

479, ^ ""FnJitalTi ;Fp€tcihf* //wjjr H \ K »■ 4 

Thh fp Tf^E ^L vJiifh »c Crthoi* Braoik:! ». iViliiom A 

Siudf^ L 53) til tttl«:tinjE u cJiEtr^cteriisic, h hlcewiic quMcit 
bf L-anduiaiiiEi (^2^7. Tho reader will nfife the alhtenitioft wil* 
i^ok, /COT, /IcMtire, I|«1 h 

Pflgt 479, I III the dcclftmaiioni th&i havr 

come dovn under the of Gctfi|t»it. \ foVlow Leonturd S^gclt* 
demnnilralictl {Afitum 73 jT), which hn^ hetn IretpKUt!? 

i^^noted hut ■ntvTt i!oiifMteil i nt? ^Scr 

ind Von Wilftmwitip AruioUla xmi Aikm^ I 

Page 481, i 4 Osi ihe leUliofl oF Gur^Jn to rp 

Satyrui^ L4£rL Dio^^* viii, SB, and Dkl*" dluminathiit jliltuTHon 
in hii f/erjfw £mptdtifk*, m which wck rcferaiw lui 

been tnade- 

The '*Utile •«k wUSeh uted to bs wciibed to Arisn«lff*(L 301 
Jiu been best and mee fBcently' dliied by Apstt 1 « (be wUeetJofl 
Arittftttii fiur/^mitHr dt f/a$Utf, etc,. Leipsk, i*M. Our tune cm 
pa^ (JS, cbDulii bt cinudicd f\ ihb point. It la mbsolulelt' 

ant of tlw tiuHiiiw to (bit trestts* 11 lit* worie of Tbeo- 

pliTOatn^ to wHottt the Vetis^n MS> aKnlj'^ ft* ntd to tebom 
Simplicifi*—elsetfliofo *0 iitfaestfti—^eein* !ike«it» to lute 

.nribuied i( {Pi^t-r n. 36 . Dlele) t wjWfiaUy* "o nay »flil, on •ettmtii 
of the BOtite* it contein* about Anosuiniindef [jffS B (3 ! cp.^ coo, the 
WTOB(j omi Twti, ificL. L 7). A coLiiplfintiil to the account In thi* 
is /omtsUBd by Stmtti Ado. vii- 65 j^, 


page 463. L K romt modern fntralie) to thceecood ergumeni 
fv the first the«i of Gorpai i» oiTBTfd by Mmuci'i atJocioutlBii, 
noted io Min'* ExomimMiom 0/ Sir WUtiom HrsmUtoo'i P’kiUvi^r, 
p. It*. Jnl cdiL 

Page *87, I 13. A “ critJeai disoission ' the Empcdwloao 
dnctririe lonnod lUo ooottnti of the >(+irem uieavicfncct 

by Saidui, JT.v* 5Mi«^u Gi,rx^*MdEo 4 t^ta, 17 £ 3 S 9 l li** 
thowa to be b the hJghoit deerto prohibit 

Page 4 fl 3 , I i& George Crate : P/air, h to? /- lad Uirirfy of 
Gmct. tdL 5t (10 wii, <8S8) The •‘ranailt” a I 4 )in eeiUfaditilou 
thmiaith t* b ZeUtf, PXitrt. dir GriuMim, i Itc4, sih odd. 

Pa^e 4*<h L 9, Cp- W'lniliilhond, GrttMcHf dtr pkiiosiitkii, dsf. 
Out tab auiharity on Xemaefes (L 11) i* Sewui^ *^ftfll.,YiL 53 = 
wti 9^1 Beltkef. A iiotaWu paralJel Otouj, b the Rig Veda, a. yz, 
, 1 EniKonec, in the earit**t ace of Cods, from NDo eiiKlrmco ipraiig ' 
rCriffifb tf/mmi nf /*r h'iff Vtd*, ii *86- BMare*. and ed.^ tSgy. 
The traBslatv li biJchted for thlt referentt la Mn. Man Mullerl 
Pago *91. L at- The qiwatioa t* from Plata* 31 * C. 

VOl- L * *1 
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NOT£S AND ADDfTlONS. 


The ^ cxpwtttenl fn dc&illiian proper ^ (L 33) fi front (Htppo- 

«tci] (Ullr^ ifL 4)^ 

Pftgie L 1 , P^ocriiut; cp^ MnllAdii 39^ iftom Smuit 

til 563 = tSp fkkker)! i Very 

liEnlbily Puc3l 1. PjtrU ^$3^ p. 3%): ^Quotk 

y W4I d^cxpliquer as quVn par Je niot Atfmn# f fJ* 

{cutset quclU «t b dioM qo^oii tenE fUsiETm- ^ ee tsTibel^ 
Gcftoioe iut«npt» deflnliion by Demficrkui Mil tbit Pjnbttfor^am* 
i/e laetitioned by Arison Ic, lull 4 ((078 B 1^.,^ AutoJ^cui 

(1» 10): <p, AMifffyd d* SpkoTitr 4lc.| Hulta^r Leipfii;, t8l5^ 

pp, 3 md 4& Cp- ttxii the ilffbttitbn Humber 4nTlbutcd 1$ Tbaki 
in w /^ieem^dki ArMm USfr (PisitUl p. to) 

with ihe retnarki of HuItJcbi Btriintr 

1$ Jimti 1895^ cohinin 77^ Tbc invilunblfi fmgrnciii ol Eudemnt 

i^L IE3 imtnxeit in on ibe earik^t pbiMi 

of tb^ sluHy 4i< gcomeljy^ u likewise tbe oldctt HUTivlug feomefriol 
dctiionfeimucin (by Hippocntci of Chiei, mlddb uf the f^flii cealury ] 
</ier4f ^tmplic., Gar^uu* denailioit of rbetoik 

fL rv-} 7 oks^NTft Aiiid, ill 13& H iL The ddlnltLoo of colom b in 

PUit^ 7^ D (where 1 thouUl defobd igjunit Dielitv 

who otbmriie hu mjttmalEy fttitliantl 
ibQ comprcbeniiqn of the dcfinilionj. 

0 n what {bUbivif cjh PlwtOp 67 C, and PAHihiT^ 5I Ajf* 

(VK Himl. /itrmfM, 1,154, lutd JiUminlefi Ahidfmik^ 

Pii^e49y, «ration of AkiiditnaK *^00 ihm Sopbiati " li 

now fii fhfi appendJx to Btaat, Ami^k^Miii OP'oiMKttf edit* 3, Leijnic, 
iRSi* HU enbudr ii mentioned by Loett. Diof., riil 36, 

Oq Poltie (t I 44 a of nature^ ep^ PUtcv Gtkr)giftap i0j Dn, 

On the tisiTih IiociateA (L ept P^eiilo-Pliilaf-rh^ OmCi 
ir. 36 (1091, 4J^ Dliboer}. 

On t.ycO|ihTcn'a4^i>[dAnoe of tbecopnkfi S4)» ^ AriitotU^ 

Page *94i ^ ** Xenophoniic Sorntfe* 1 jUkwp% L i, 14, 

and iv* % ff. 


BOOK 1 IL-^CllArtEi VfJL 

Paget 4^j 49iS^ The fragments of the biuorlant here mentioned 
ate to be iFoiit34 to C> G^tticrr^m, 

On cC Henetb Minsi^r^r tupple- 

nfiw by Cretb bajgmenfji in Fhllodbinuiy Om pp- ttp 41 

4^ of my editlcBU 

On tbc o(d«( hiatofieai wntington tiietaiuje uid mntiAiH, Hiller, 
aJL pi¬ 
page 4gR,, L X The thought ■* uiteE^il by l>ciuumtiia u hma 
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PWlcHicniiPtt Dt wk S6 pk lolH. *Jiai»li]4:h c£ IM:tlo. 

CriHoi^ 1 lO A, itn^i Adjwle ja 

Oti the MfllMiL clu'onot^JflJcoll) Ungrr* in I*ran 

P»(fC -(9^ *e rclw w iJie bUOiant and 

ihmigbtftil UnivT^Sty r<?i^ihKil Oraibti bjr tli4 tato Rudolf SchaM. 
wlitrtii Leantin^ &CIM ^04 ma : D£t 

^riffAfm tMnnlok, ligoi Vei 1 hw nm beai abk io aHent 
to SdiftllV ¥iew nfiW **C(Hiritiluik&nf Altwsii,* and I coiito^ \t on 
pagt 5aa ^ 

Pajije |oa, 1. 5i. The **ar£turwd Pe»:hji “ L» mentioned ffi ihe 
diimph on CHikSf tho tchork to ^Eidunra, rm^£k., ^ 

(Dita/^fCt Af^AfiL 

Pufe fftJt I Jr Tile vear 4^4 itC wmi dacd *a iht date of pmbti- 

cBEioA ofthe *■ On ihe Coivifituiinn of Athenir bf KhrthliQW; 

DU AI/ajfffrrji;^*fU dtr SfAHp fhiw SlMf^ (Akadtrnk- 

Abbamlltina K t^yB- XcniinihQn'i eiiiaa 10 *i*c ‘AH’m^Kw 

riitiii«£fy tndndfid m lik works, t* now refy propeiri diHUowcd, hot 
flip utber Icnown auibor hu a* j ei brett allow^ to hut-e even 4 |Sft- 
sumptm claim to iL 

t3^|Pe5o|,L 13, Schfitl, ^ bai lome ciEcdlimt roniJirhi oa 
Tliiioydlda' motliwlt of hhtorical regettreh 1 likewise ICahkT, “ Utbcw 
dk AnJmolt^cdf^ Thokydrdcs,* k Cmrnmf^fii^iUi Aft^mmsmMr, 
370£• Tl*ere h a bnlEUittly earwi uiter^neo, i«o, b Seberer, Paerf*, 
]p 67, 

I'afio S04i I. 6 f of AnaitJgora^^ To thif itnrica of 

MarccUinoa, §. 32 ^KrnjftJ'* tditftm, tt- I94i)i St MiiSlw addi the 
MctincRt TOirk : We Bliy iiutly hini M die Acult^w^i of 

hlitotf ** {NU^orj .^f Ikj Uterarvn ^ A*r 4 f>iif oontioffod by 

J. VV. Do^dnot l^iodon. li 1 

The ipiotitinn knmedlittdy firrcedinU* and tbow fellnwhijj oil 
iQiteft j04 fmn TTiucj-illdci, L 33 j Hcrodoiot, L t s Thucydidea, 
L H j L JO; iL If (voiy dmitar wilh mpta w meihod ia Anjtoxk^ 
dlicusdonj fff C- 3}i ^ 

l*n^ 50^^ L 34- Ct C^^r/r Hb Oi Ajkmttilmi in the 
fehoUa^ 

Pant* $07^ L 34, Tor Hdlen, iht ancoitor of ibc Hdknk racr^ see 
Thucydidea, i 3 f Iw a* an hlatodpil peratmafe, Afutode, 
tlim p/ AfAfm^ c^y On yrhM {n\ii*m, c£ Thucydlde$* L t-tg. 

ftix fit- Cl TliiicyilEdes^ l\* 54 (nrack about the pSaffne} p 
IL 17 ; t. 103 [suptritiicpn dtiiHuiiCfed) ; itA (durailun 

of rht war) j i J3 (omition* naiuiiiJ «Citt™i;eA>| ||, ^(eiinhqnake ai 
iJrJoa) ; L II (the wiifd “ Tnyrhica! |*^ 

PaE” 5n^ ThiKyiiides. U» (edlp$e of die «uii) ^ viu fo 
(ecllpac tif the moonjj vb 79 (ihmiJerpiorm i; Uh ^ (Ro^k) : ir^ 24 
(Oan-bd:^ ; iL 103 (Aohdmii); 0. 4?^ (i|c«ii|ftl£M <sf the pUgue); 
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vli. 44 ttlw ea«tr» of i taetilMl iv> Il4/, itf» 9|A 47^ 77p79 
(dOCBinenCaij cir(irl«iice of timtCM, a]i4tt fioia ttiiNt CnntAbUid <0 ttiK 
pmbiiMr tntflnl^icd book. <Hii. 1 of ibesCi * 1471144 be«A 

lu 4 JI ioKsiptioB I V, 77 ajul 79 am lit thtf I>ot{e ilblaeti cfi. Haw 
Klfcbbpfl^ mm Ikittiiw lS9f)i 

vii* II (r«pait ■ senemip vk^Nkm*); !■ >9 (cbBrairteriiiitlim of the 
apeodtttX 

Faffos $14. jrj. Cf. Tliiicydlil«i. vL 8^ («|ie«dic» of Nldu ud 
AlrihMtlei); iL .55 ^ ((bnenil oratioQ of Befictes)} i; 86 (iipcotb of 
SthmeUidw); iti. if {Diodotirt ai pJas it ih* theoiyX 

f^Agea f $17. Cf. ThBv)nU 4 e*t ejl. 69 (ipescb of Ntdiis iMfiairr 
ihe doduae tululo) ; UL 38 (CIcon'o censorloiu ipoediX 

f lA CC Thocytitiles; iv. 40 (Clooo'ii ** ni 4 d {iioinlae) i otL 
96 no cbO’tlooib of Niciot) j (it. 8j (" dmphciqr" of tunri: «t 

«f«lH ff tftWMw olekn* 


INDEX 


K.11 


■ at M- 


AlMOluClini firiTxr tHIlJ 

waAara cKimpinn, 40^ 

" AcMtn 93 td tilt TociauCi 

ACJ 1 |pril 41 ^ 506 
AcvultiLv $fl 

srctocidtfi 

Maohjlatt 9 % 44 l 

iwb» 33 

Aftfkdiiiutp jS? 

AIWiU, Ltofte ILuEiiti^ 43I 
Akabwiap +26^ 43^* $14 

Aldiluuif 49JI KBT^ 37 » 

Alcmmii ol CttiWr 147 1 P“ 7 ^^* 
I dpclnue erf tht 149 1 

piyc|K}(L», l<^ /i I 

ipff Pufintiwlei^ 1^3 ^ 
ft&nm <ai l^!AipCi|pcla» 93O1 I 
and tJsx; n 

pbji^ii^ stj t%nii rhstmtau 
|di atail llitt Indbd IbeotLa erf 
tfUrtf, 549 
AIc 3 bh 1 «Ti taok 4*^ 

Altjumdrititt maifUi, 506 
A]irpttiali mvOuA HS* ? 79 / 
Aliin^^ m 

AittLnljit^ 

Aiiirl»p^li«,*kt« <rfi 
Aiuxtgcjrair' l^tnnin 3 ldt% l^i 
UintatCkiotiittdE, Ailt | icHOcdct 


^71# >y*ff* W ^♦.i«crii»i M Hji iW#iii«r w. $i»TS> 6 t «» 

l/y- J'iiWJf? .^Vf* iwrtrtrj. /A«#* *<1 /JirfiWp Afp»^ 

«, fimmi M / J5J. /. |A» -rtSf-uT 

K^ 4 i 4 iaii>Mia^ 4 r rt/*.fJUr « jV*W ^ **" <'• 

tA* wi^AtJuUm^mikt* iitm 

wunim' mtf^^^. 

{h Alhfni, as 91 flwwiw 
jlDj. ttnlitlM “ieinia, all /*[ 
J14, jjB J bh BoiBKiaony, JI4; 
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